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PREFACE. 


THE present volume of House and Home has been continued 
beyond the usual limits, and so contains thirty-five instead of 
twenty-six weekly numbers. Almost every phase of social 
reform is discussed in its pages, and many of its papers have 
been contributed by eminent specialists. The Editor takes 
this opportunity of thanking these gentlemen for their kind 


aid and co-operation. 


Due notice will be given of the commencement of the 


second series. 


London, March 16th, 1881. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


Tue Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., son of the late Mr. 
Jacob Bright, a Quaker, of Greenbank, near Rochdale, was 
born November 16th, 1811, Mr, Bright was privately educated 
for a commercial life, but before embarking in business he 
made a tour which included a visit to Palestine. He entered 
his father’s business, and subsequently became a member of 
the firm of John Bright and Brothers, cotton spinners and 
manufacturers, of Rochdale. 

Very early in life Mr. Bright began to take an interest in 
movements for the amelioration of the social and political 
condition of the people. He took part in the reform agitation 
of 1831-2, and identified himself with the temperance move- 
ment in its earliest days. It was as an advocate of teetotalism 
that he acquired practice as a speaker, and for some years he 
was president of the British Temperance League, an organisa- 
tion still existing, and doing useful work. In those times Mr. 
John Bright was a popular and ever welcome speaker at the tem- 
perance meetings held in the towns and villages of Lancashire. 
Although there was an interval, during which Mr. Bright did 
did not adhere to the practice of strict abstinence, he has for 
several years past been again an abstainer. The presence of 
so early and active a friend of temperance in the Cabinet is 
most opportune now that the Government has undertaken to 
deal with the licensing question and should ensure legislation 
in the interests ofsobriety. In 1835 he delivered a series of 
lectures, embodying his reminiscences of the Holy Land, at the 
Rochdale Literary Institution. - 

In 1839 Mr. Bright came more prominently before the 
public in connection with the Anti-Corn Law agitation. In that 
year he lost his wife, and was the subject of the most profound 
grief. An association had been formed in 1838 to obtain the 
repeal of the Corn Law, and out of this, the following year, the 
Anti-Corn Law League grew, and Mr. Bright became one of 
its first members. Mr. Cobden, anxious to secure Mr. Bright’s 
active co-operation, called upon him at the moment of his 
great grief. Mr. Bright has given us the following touching 
account of the interview :— 

‘*When Mr. Cobden called on me, I was in the depths of 
grief, I might almost say of despair, for the light and sunshine of my 
house had been extinguished, All that was left on earth of my young 
wife, except the memory of a sainted life and of a too brief happiness, was 
lying still and cold in the chamber above us, Mr, Cobden called upon me, 
as his friend, and addressed me, as you might suppose, with words of con- 
dolence. After a time he looked up and said, ‘There are thousands of 
houses in England at this moment, where wives, mothers, and children are 
dying of hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I 
would advise you to come with me and we will never rest till the Corn 
Law is repealed.’ I accepted the invitation. We were afterwards joined 
by thousands, and subsequently by countless multitudes, and finally by 
famine itself, A great minister was converted, and minorities became 





majorities, and at. last the barrier was thrown down. And since then, 
though there has been suffering, and much suffering, in many homes 
in England, yet no wife, and no mother, and no little child has been 
starved to death as the result of a famine made by law.” 


Mr. Bright adopted the suggestion and threw himself 
heartily into the agitation, which he rendered splendid services, 
second only to those of Cobden, the leader of the movement, 
In April, 1843, he contested the city of Durham at a bye- 
election, but was defeated by Lord Dungannon, the conserva- 
tive and protectionist candidate. His lordship was unseated 
on petition, and Mr. Bright was elected at the election which 
thereupon ensued in July, by a majority of 78. He made his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons on the 7th of 
August, in which he vigorously defended Free Trade. Last 
year Mr. Bright, in defending the policy of Free Trade against 
the Protection cry, said :— 

‘*T will state only two facts, to which I ask your ‘special attention as 
bearing upon the question, and in my opinion absolutely solving it. In 
the year 1840, the year before Sir Robert Peel came into office with his 
great majority, the whole of the exports and imports—exports to foreign 
countries and imports from foreign countries—added together amounted 
to the sum of £172,000,000 in the year. Last year, the year 1878, a year 
of extraordinary depression, when everybody has been complaining that 
our foreign trade was gone almost to nothing, the exports and imports 
were not £172,000,000, but £611,0c0,000, Last year there were three 
and a half times as much as in the year 1840, and they were £439,000,000 * 


more than the highest amount of our exports and imports during all the 


years and all the centuries of our history preceding the year 1840. Now, 
T am sure there are scores of gentlemen in this room who could tell us at 
the present moment that the home trade is probably in a greater state of 
depression than our foreign trade. If the home trade has increased during 
these thirty-eight years in the same proportion that the foreign trade has, 
who can measure or who can describe the enormous gain which has come 
to the people of this country by the changes which took place in our 
trade, and the abolition of the protective system and the establishment 


generally, and, as I believe, for ever, of the principles of Free Trade?” 


In 1845, Mr. Bright succeeded in getting a select com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the Game Laws; and he 
appealed unsuccessfully for the despatch of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the condition of India. Had he been success- 
ful, the Indian Mutiny might never have occurred. In 1847 
he was elected for Manchester, and re-elected in 1852; but 
he was defeated in March, 1857, in consequence of his deter- 
mined action against the Russian war. In July of that year, 
however, he was elected for Birmingham, the constituency he 
at present represents. 

In 1849 Mr. Bright was appointed a member of the Select 
Committee on Official Salaries; in 1851 he voted with those 
who attempted to censure Lord Palmerston in the Pacific affair, 
and in 1852 Mr. Bright was prominent among the advanced 
Liberals of Lancashire, who welcomed Kossuth to this 
country. 

By his part in the discussion of the Eastern Question, 
which began with the accession of Lord Aberdeen to power, 
Mr. Bright alienated himself from many of his co-Liberal 
friends. He denounced with great earnestness the Russian 
War. In one of his great speeches, in which he appealed to Lord 
Palmerston to stop the war, he declared that :— 

‘‘The angel of death has been abroad throughout the land ; you may 
almost hear the very beating of his wings. Thereis no one to sprinkle with 
blood the lintel and the side-posts of our doors that he may spare and passon; 
but he calls at the castle of the noble and the mansion of the wealthy equally 
as at the cottage of the humble; and it is on behalf of all these classes 
that I make this solemn appeal. I tell the noble Lord that if he be ready 
honestly and frankly to endeavour, if possible, by the negotiations to be 
opened at Vienna to put an end to this war, no word of mine, no vote of 
mine, will be given to shake his power for one single moment, or to change 
his position in this House. 


Replying to an invitation he had received to attend a 
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meeting held under the auspices of the Manchester Patriotic 
Fund, he wrote :— 


‘* My doctrine would have been intervention in this case. The da ger 
of the Russian power was a phantom; the necessity of upholding 
the Mahometan rule in Europe is an absurdity. Our love for civili- 
sation when we subject the Greeks and Christians to the Turks is a 
sham ; and our sacrifices for freedom, when working out the behests of 
the Emperor of the French, and coaxing Austria to help us, are pitiful im- 
posture. The evils of Non-intervention were remote and vague, and 
could neither be weighed nor described in any accurate terms. You must 
excuse me if I cannot go with you. I will have no part in this terrible 
crime. My hands shall be unstained with the blood which is being {shed. 
The necessity of maintaining themselves in office may influence an 
Administration ; delusion may mislead a people; Vattel may afford you a 
law and a defence; but no respect for men who form a Government, no 
regard I have for going with the stream, and no fear of being deemed 
wanting in patriotism, shall influence me in the favour of a policy which in 
my conscience I believe to be as criminal before God as it is destructive of 
the true interests of my country.’ ” 


A severe attack of illness obliged him to relinquish public 
work, and he sought rest in Italy. While at Florence in 
March, 1857, the news of Lord Paimerston’s defeat on the 
Canton question reached him. As we have previously stated, 
at the ensuing general election, Mr. Bright was rejected by 
Manchester. Writing from Italy to the electors, he said :— 


‘“‘Tam not without a hope that when a calmer hour shall come, you 
will say of Mr. Gibson and of me, that as colleagues in your representation 
for ten years, we have not sacrificed our principles to gain popularity, or 
bartered our independence for the emoluments of office or the favours of 
the great.” 


Mr, Bright has not only lived to see the realisation of his 
hope, in the acknowledgments of the Manchester people, with 
whom he is exceedingly popular, as his public reception at the 
recent general election abundantly proved, but he has heard 
many of the supporters of the policy which led to the Crimean 
War admit that they were mistaken. 

Since 1857 the name of Mr. Bright has been closely identi- 
fied with electoral reform, and throughout the great American 
Civil War he was the uncompromising advocate of the 
North. In 1866 he was entertained at a banquet in 
Dublin in recognition of his efforts in behalf of Ireland, and 
on November 3rd, 1868, he was presented with the freedom of 
the City of Edinburgh. In the following month he joined Mr. 
Gladstone’s ministry as president of the Board of Trade, but 
in December, 1870, after being absent from the House of 
Commons some months, in consequence of severe illness, he 
was compelled to retire from office. But his health being par- 
tially restored, in August, 1873, he rejoined the administration 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, retaining the post 
until the Liberals were defeated in 1874. 


Mr. Bright took an active part in the discussions which led 
to the recent verdict of the country upon the Beaconsfield 
Administration. With health renewed, he speaks with his old 
fire and fervour. Under Mr. Gladstone, he has resumed the 
office he relinquished in 1874, and his recent able and eloquent 
utterances in the cause of complete political liberty, and the 
right of the constituencies to elect whomsoever they chose, pro- 
vided their representative is not under the ban of a legal 
disability, prove that “his eye is not dimmed or his natural 
force abated.” 

Without entering upon the vexed question at issue, we 
regard his speeches on the Bradlaugh question as embodying 
the purest and most exalted teachings of Christianity. They 
come aimost as a revelation in this Pharisaical age. What can 
surpass the following extract from the great speech, delivered 
on the 21st ult. ? 


“*T put it to the hon. member for Portsmouth—What would he do in 
the case of a Comtist or a Positivist? If one of them came into this 
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House, no doubt it will be open, if the House proceeds in its present 
course, to the member for Portsmouth to pursue the line he has already 
adopted, and to call in question some men for whom I have the utmost 
respect in regard to everything but their opinion on religion, which I 
deplore, and in connection with which I can only commiserate them, for 
I know that many people have a much greater power of belief than others, 
and I am not one of those—having often myself passed through many 
doubts—to condemn those who are not able to adopt the views that I 
myself adopt. Only one word more. There are members of this House 
of different parties, but all I trust of a religion that inculcates charity, 
forbearance, justice, and even generosity. There are those who belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church. I need not remind them of what they and 
their ancestors have gone through in Ireland for the last 300 years or 
more, and for how long they were kept out of this House by the very same 
class of arguments as have been used to-night. The hon. and learned 
member for Surrey tells us that for some time past there have been gradual 
relaxations. No doubt; but did he ever sit among those who promoted 
those relaxations? I have been here for ‘thirty-seven years, and have 
heard these questions discussed over and over again; but I never found 
that the time had come when the party opposite were willing to make 
those relaxations ; they submitted, not to argument, not to sentiments of 
generosity or of justice ; they submitted only to the majority which sat 
on this side. Then there are the Nonconformists. Iam told there are 
some Nonconformists even—I think it is a mistake or a slander— 
who have some grave doubts as to which way they should vote on 
this occasion. _It is occasions like this that try men and try principles, 
Do you suppose that in the past time the Founder of Christianity required 
an oath in this House to defend the religion which He founded? Do you 
suppose that the Supreme Ruler of Worlds can be interested in the fact 
that one man comes to the table and takes his name, it may be often in 
vain, and another is permitted to make an affirmation earnestly and 
honestly, in which His name is not included? One thing is essential to 
the House of Commons, which is to maintain the great principles of free- 
dom—freedom of political action and freedom of conscience, Throughout 
the great boroughs you will find the working classes taking part, not with 
the House of Commons in excluding Mr. Bradlaugh, but with those who 
wish him to be permitted to make affirmation, The working people don’t 
care any more for the dogmas of Christianity to a large extent than the 
upper classes care for the practice of that religion. I wish from my heart 
that it were otherwise ; but of this I am certain that the course which it is 
proposed to take in dealing out this rigid measure to a gentleman honestly, 
openly, fairly, legally, elected by a great constituency, will bé productive of 
great evils, may bring the house into continual conflict with at least one 
constituency, and ultimately to humiliation like that which the House was 
subjected to in another case 100 years ago. Hon. gentlemen will I dare- 
say represent to themselves and others that they are the defenders of 
religion, of orthodoxy, of decency, and I know not what. Iam here asa 
defender of what I believe to be the principles of our Constitution—the 
freedom of constituences to elect; the freedom of the elected to sit in 
Parliament. The freedom that we have has been hardly won. I do not 
believe that this House, fresh from those constituencies, knowing by what 
slow steps we have reached the point to which we have now attained, will, 
on the recommendation of the member for Portsmouth, turn back and deny 
the principles that have been so dear to them. (Cheers.) 

Thirty years ago Mr. Bright was regarded as an “extreme 
man,” a “ demagogue,” but most of his teachings and conclu- 
sions are now generally regarded as received and accredited 
doctrines. He possesses the faculty of prescience in an eminent 
degree. His private life accords with his public reputation. Asa 
member of the Society of Friends, he has been a liberal 
supporter of schemes for the improvement of the people. At 
home, at One Ash, he spends much time in his library, which 
is rich in intellectual wealth, and includes 1,050 volumes pre- 
sented to him for his services to the Anti-Corn Law League. 
Milton is said to be his favourite author ; and it almost seems 
as if the spirit of that world-renowned champion of human 
liberty animates and inspires our distinguished contemporary 
statesman. ‘The prose writings of John Milton are too little 
known in the present age ; but Mr. Bright is completely fami- 
liar with them. It was said of Lord Macaulay that he could 
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repeat every word of “ Paradise Lost.” Mr. Bright is very 
conversant with, and can quote extensive passages from that 
and its companion poem, “ Paradise Regained.” His public 
services have been pure and disinterested, and it must be a 
source of satisfaction to him to know that many questions 
which he advocated, amid obliquity and evil report, have 
already been settled while others, having important bearings 
upon the happiness and progress of his fellow countrymen, are 
now on the eve of a triumphant issue. 








MUSIC IN THE HOME. 


A HOME without innocent amusements is generally demoralised, 
and of all the pleastites within easy reach of every class, none 
is more pure and elevating than music. Cheapened instru- 
ments and an increasing supply of good music seem to be 
within reach of all sober and industrious people. The home 
in which sweet psalmody is heard daily, where the clear, pure 
treble of the children’s voices blends with the fuller and 
deeper tones of the parents in praising the Giver of all good, 
and where the pathetic and moral songs of our best composers 
fill the minds of the inmates with pure sentiment and tender 
feeling—such a home is like an outer court of heaven, re- 
echoing the hallowed music of the angels’ songs. The 
attractions of a public-house are not always the beer or even 
the company. ‘These are rendered more fascinating and harm- 
ful by other enticements, and often by music more than all. 
Passing a public-house on an evening one hears a violin or a 
piano, with the singing of solos and choruses, and in some 
parts of the country a brass band is employed as an attraction. 
In the numerous music-halls of our large towns all kinds of 
music are sung and played while the audience drink and listen; 
and we believe there are even places of this kind where, to 
quiet the consciences of the visitors, sacred music is performed 
on Sunday evenings, and amidst the jingling of glasses and 
pewter pots may be heard the most sacred words. Is not such 
a desecration of God’s day and of Divine things awfully 
suggestive? Let there be good music at home, and let the 
attraction it affords be so strong that the young people and the 
older ones shall have little desire to go elsewhere, and it will 
do good in many ways, and will certainly gladden and purify 
the home. Would there be as many drunken, wife-beating 
husbands and dissipated wandering sons and daughters if all 
were done that might be to make home attractive? There is 
nothing so potent to remove gloom and to prevent quarrelling 
as good music. Saul’s evil spirit fled when the sweet soothing 
strains of David’s harp were heard; and it is told of Jenny 
Lind that a few chords on the piano would calm _ her childish 
turbulence of spirit, and bring smiles upon the face wet with 
tears. Insanity even is often partially, and has been wholly 
removed by music. ‘This distressing affliction is the result of 
one power of the mind gaining an undue ascendancy over all 
the others; let another power like music be brought into great 
activity, and the balance is restored. Then singing has an im- 
portant influence on the health. A celebrated London 
physician declared recently that if he had a large family, every 
child in it should learn to sing, for the benefit it affords to the 
vocal and breathing organs. The lung capacity and power of 
voice in one accustomed to singing will be astonishing to those 
who take notice of this; and a moderate amount of exercise 
daily in vocal music cannot fail to be physically. beneficial. In 
Germany and in Wales fireside musicis much more common 
than it is in England, but we believe that through the cheap- 
ening and simplifying of musical instruction and the exertions 
of such men as Mr. Curwen, just deceased, and Dr. Hullah, 
the Government Music Inspector, we shall have more music in 
our happy English homes than our fathers had. 
Fd; 








FANCY’S CHILD. 
By Mrs, J. M. O’CALLAGHAN. 


Fancy decks the fickle future—fairy-fingered Fancy’s child— 
Watching gravely the adornment, ‘* Monarch Reason” is beguiled. 
Floating gossamers and jewels lull his solemn eyes to rest, 

And he sleeps, and dreaming, gazes on the future gaily drest. 


Gems of varied tints and colours glitter on her heartless breast, 

And the pearls of young hearts throbbings on her golden tresses rest. 
Far transcending all her jewels is the lustre of her eyes, 

Gleams of sunlight in her smiling, jets of fragrance in her sighs. 


Hope arrays her in the garment of her rainbow soft and bright, 
Clothéd thus, in glory shining, like an angel of the light. 

What a folly thus to robe her with all costly, precious things, 
When the siren, mocking, leaves us, flutt’ring in her golden wings. 


How we seek to win the future, satellite-surrounded star ; 
Dreaming, in our arms we fold her—waking, disappointed are. 
Thus we often seek the heartless, deck and robe the false and fair ; 
Wearied with our self-devotion, sinking on the way of care. 


Voices sad, and half-angelic, call us from the mournful past ; 

Bid us hear how precious treasures on its desert shores are cast. 

How the heart’s most fragrant blossoms, gathered from their native land, 
Wither now, for want of tending, on its desolated strand. 


Deeply does the sad recital grieve us, and we long to find 
Fragments of the faded blossoms scattered by the ruthless wind. 
Sadly we regret the temples Hope had built us, bright and fair, 
As we wander, spirit weary, o’er the ruins of despair. 








SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 
By R. Crark Newton, L.M., C.M., M.R.C.S.E. 


INO. LV. 


From time to time some interest has been evoked in scien- 
tific and other circles by the discussion of the utility of 
sleeping with the head to the north. The subject was first 
brought into prominence by the reading of the will of an 
eccentric Magdeburg physician, who was said to have lived to 
a great age, no less than rog years. He tells us that he 
attributed his years to the constantly observed habit of sleeping 
with his head to the north and his feet to the south. He con- 
sidered this position favoured the direction of the magnetic 
currents which flow towards the north pole, and therefore 
increased the energy of the vital principle. Some modern 
physicians have also recommended this position, and have 
recorded their belief in the sleep producing tendency of the 
practice. We give extracts from two letters published in the 
Builder, but our readers must not, therefore, consider. we 
endorse the views therein expressed, although we think there 
are certain cases of sleeplessness occurring in hypochondriacal 
or nervous patients when a belief in the magnetic influence 
may soothe to rest. The first correspondent writes : “Years ago 
I suffered much from nervous irritation and consequent loss of 
sleep. I fancied that I slept better in certain rooms than 
others; and, after trying to ascertain why, came to the con- 
clusion that a great deal depended upon the position of the 
bed. For twenty-five years and upwards I have had my bed 
placed with the head to the north, or as near that point as I 
can ; and ifI cannot have it north, I place it north-east, with 
as much north as I can get.. When I sleep from home, I pull 
out the bedstead from the wall and turn it to the desired point 
as nearly asI can, firding great advantage. _ Many of my 
friends, knowing my fa icy, take care to put me in a room with 
the bed in the right z(sition. They smile at my whim; I 
sleep, and smile at their unbelief.” 5 
The next writer states: ‘So far as my own observations 
have gone, I know that my sleep is always more sound and 
refreshing when my head {is placed to the north. There are 
persons whom I know, the head of whose beds is to the north, 
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and who, in order to wake early, will reverse their usual 
position in the bed, but without knowing the reason why, 
beyond ‘that they always wake up earlier,’ the rest (sleep) 
being more broken. I have it related to me that at a military 
hospital in Russia there were some sick patients of highly sen- 
sitive natures, and who were rapidly recovering. When 
necessity compelled them to be removed to another wing of 
the building they did not get on so well, in fact, prostration 
seemed to be setting in, and it was found advisable to get them 
back to their former wards as quickly as possible, where the 
heads of the beds were to the north. I have heard of 
horses going blind through changing their position from north 
to south to ,that of west to east. Certainly longevity can be 
attained by this means, but it must be combined with healthful 
living, proper rest, and exercise of both mind and body.” 

It is more than probable that this gentleman sleeps well not 
altogether because he places his head towards the north, but 
from the observance of the rules of “healthful living, and 
exercise of both mind and body,” and, probably, he is not 
unacquainted with Baron Reichenbach’s Ody/ic farce. 


We come now to the subject of the ventilation of bedrooms, 
and we may firstly remark that our forefathers slept in four- 
poster beds, hung round with thick draperies, and they prided 
themselves upon the softness and magnitude of their feather- 
beds. Their bedrooms were for the most part small, and they 
took no inconsiderable trouble to make the doors and windows 
so tight as to effectually exclude the possibility of a free supply 
of pureair. But now our bedsteads are of iron, light and 
open, and free from any but nominal surroundings, our bed- 
rooms are generally larger, ventilation is attended to, and we 
are frequently recommended to open the window at night 
‘just an inch or so.” We are urged on all sides to use every 
means to ensure thorough ventilation, and are reminded of the 
fearful danger of sleeping in bedrooms with a vitiated atmos- 
phere. We do not wish for one moment to undervalue the 
benefits of pure air and of ventilation generally, but so far as 
our sleeping rooms are concerned it is just possible that we 
have departed too far from the customs of our forefathers. 
The ventilation of a sitting or day room and of a sleeping 
apartment should be conducted upon two very different prin- 
ciples, for the following reasons: During sleep vitality is con- 
siderably lessened, the body, as it were, only half lives, the 
heart beats slower, the number of respirations are lessened, the 
animal heat falls, and the ability to resist cold is diminished. 
If then for the purpose of ensuring a free supply of oxygen we 
let into a sleeping apartment a stream of coid air by the window 
the chances are largely in favour of bronchitis or some form 
of inflammation being admitted at the same time; for, owing 
to the reduced vitality and power to resist cold, the sleeper falls 
an easy victim to such affections. 

It is generally supposed that the unhealthiness of an ill- 
ventilated bed-chamber resides chiefly in an excess of carbonic 
acid gas, exhaled from the lungs of the sleepers, and free 
currents of air are resorted to for the purpose of driving this 
out. But let us consider how far carbonic acid is the real 
element of ill-health under such circumstances. Sanitarians 
teach that if so little as two parts per 10,000 of carbonic acid 
gas when given off from the lungs be added to the ordinary 
atmosphere it is rendered unwholesome and dangerous ; yet it 
is a fact ascertained by experiment that air containing twenty per 
cent. of carbonic acid can be breathed for some time without 
danger. We must, therefore, either recognise a contradiction in 
the teaching of these two facts, or come to the conclusion that 
air containing two parts per 10,000 of carbonic acid owes its un- 
wholesome character to some other cause than the carbonic 
acid. And we need not go far to find the chief cause of the 
unhealthiness of an ill-ventilated bed chamber. The breath of 
the sleeper contains, besides carbonic acid, a small but constant 
quantity of effete or refuse animal matter, and this is also ex- 
haled from the skin, and is undoubtedly exceedingly poisonous ; 





for if an animal be kept under a bell-glass and be supplied 
with an abundance of fresh air and free from carbonic acid, it 
will be found to die in less than an hour, killed by the 
exhalations from its own body. Emanations of this nature 
can be recognised by their smell most distinctly in dirty bed- 
rooms that are not well swept and aired during the day. 
Organic matter differs altogether from carbonic acid—the 
latter is a diffusible gas, and endeavours, by the law of diffu- 
sion of gases, constantly to escape, whilst organic matter 
saturates the bed-clothes, or, after floating in the atmosphere, 
ultimately settles down upon the furniture or carpet, and 
eventually takes on some of the putrefactive changes that lead 
to ill-health, or commence some of the fevers. ‘The excess of 
carbonic acid poured into a bed-chamber can easily be driven 
off by ordinary ventilation, but organic matter of the nature 
referred to requires a very strong and continuous draught for 
its removal, a current of air stronger than most sleepers can 
bear. Nor need there be excessive haste in its removal, for 
some time must pass before the putrefactive forces convert 
the exhalations into a dangerous form. If the bedroom be 
well cleansed and thoroughly ventilated during the day, the 
impurities of the previous night will be removed and all danger 
averted. The windows of a bedroom should be kept widely 
open all day if the weather is not damp, so as to admit as 
much oxygen or ozone as may be required to destroy the 
animal matter given off during the night. 


Each sleeper requires, it is calculated, ten thousand gallons 
of fresh air per hour, the danger therefore of overcrowding a 
sleeping apartment is apparent, for the requisite supply of pure 
air can only, in such cases, be obtained by a stronger and 
more rapid draught or movement of the air than most sleepers 
can tolerate. Moreover, cold, fresh air falling upon a sleeper 
acts as a stimulant, and tends to keep the system awake, and 
as cold is opposed to all our ideas of sleep, most of us, and 
even the animals, instinctively seek out a warm place for 
asleep. Bronchial subjects should especially avoid sleeping 
within reach of an open window, remembering that we live 
in a treacherous climate, and that night air is always colder 
and more loaded with moisture than that of the day. We 
think it unwise, excepting in very hot weather, to sleep with an 
open window. Ventilation may be accomplished by a door 
opening upon the staircase, and by opening the staircase 
window. We may, therefore, conclude that our forefathers 
were not altogether wrong in seeking warmth, and the exclu- 
sion of light and much outer cold air into their sleeping apart- 
ments, and we may safely adopt their practice provided we do 
not overcrowd our sleeping rooms and admit free currents of 
outer air to play round and through the room all day.—/Vew- 
castle Weekly Chronicle. 








Rest AND REPAIR.—It may be safely assumed that those have been 
mistaken who supposed that physiological rest consists in inaction, and 
that repair goes on during quiescence. Nutrition—and therefore, repair— 
is the concomitant of exercise. Appetite is one thing, the power to digest 
food another. A man may feel ravenous, and consume large quantities of 
material containing the elements of nutriment, but be unable to appropriate 
the supply furnished, or, in other words, to nourish himself, It is so with 
rest. Mere inaction may be secured without rest, and idleness without the 
restoration of energy. The faculty of recovery and recuperation 
after exercise is in direct proportion to the vitality of the organ rested. 
This faculty is not to be called in action by inactivity. It follows that 
relief and recovery from the effects of what is improperly called ‘‘ over- 
work.” cannot be obtained by simply “going away for change” or -by 
indulgence in idleness. A new form of exercise is necessary, and the mode 
of action chosen must be one that supplies moderate exercise to the very 
part of the system which it is required to “rest” and restore. Health- 
seekers often err in trying to recover their powers by simple diversion of 
energy. It is a popular error to suppose that when the brain is overworked 
the muscular system should be exercised by way of counteraction. The 
part itself should be worked so as to stimulate the faculty of nutrition ; but 
it should be set to fresh work, which will incite the same powers to act in 
a new direction, —Lavcet. 
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COSTLESS VENTILATION. 
By Dr. P. Hincxes Birp. 


[In a recent issue we referred to Dr. Hinckes Bird as an exhibitor at the 
Building Exhibition at Islington, promising an account of his costless 
ventilation. The doctor has favoured us with the following explanatory 
statement, which we have pleasure in printing. It is only fair to 
Dr. Bird to state that he suggested his methods several years before 
Mr. Tobin, who has closely copied him. Indeed, the British Medical 
Journal, of May 6th, 1876, said of Dr. Bird, ‘‘It is a good many years 
since he called. public attention to his very simple plans, which accom- 
plish with less pretension much that the vaunted Tobin principle pro- 
fesses to do; indeed, everything for ordinary dwelling-rooms. There is 
no doubt the latter, although the subject of a patent, is identical in 
principle with other plans; and indeed, another patent is held by Mr. 
Shillito for a plan almost identically the same.” Dr. Bird, like Dr. 
Stephen Hales, of the last century, has ever sought to give the widest 
publicity to his system, contending very properly that ventilation is an 
important factor in the public health.] 


A CONSTANT supply of fresh air is so important to our well- 
being, and in the prevention and cure of disease, that the 
subject needs no comment: an attendance, however, at any 
public meeting is only necessary to convince how much this 
axiom is ignored, or, if admitted, how unsuccessfully met ; 
‘crowded to suffocation” indeed, being the conventional term 
used to express a full assemblage. 

For some time I recommended to my patients the plan of 
opening the window-sash at the top, and stretching out on a 
frame a corresponding depth of tarlatan, to intercept blacks 
and prevent draught; but the principle is wrong and the re- 
sult unsatisfactory, as the draught is directed downwards on 
the sitter, and not upwards towards the ceiling; the screen, 
too, is anything but ornamental, and becomes clogged with 
blacks, so as to require removal and repair. 

The method I now use is simple, economical, quite free 
from draught, and does not get out of order. Raise the lower 
sash of the window, and place in front of the opening at the 
bottom rail a piece of wood of any approved depth, from two 
to three inches is sufficient ; this leaves a corresponding space 
between the meeting rails in the middle of the window, 
through which the current of air is directed upwards towards 
the ceiling ; heavy blacks cannot ascend with the air, which is 
driven so high as to be warmed before it descends ; light 
blacks are not admitted in ordinary conditions of the atmos- 
phere, though doubtless they are in cases of violent commo- 
tion caused by very high wind—the more the lower sash is 
raised, the more the difficulty of blacks entering between the 
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meeting rails is increased. The principle may be modified in 
various ways, making the bottom frame of wire blinds super- 
sede the strip of wood, or if this be placed above and the top 
sash drawn down to a corresponding depth, the same result 
will obtain; in a word, open the lower sash of the window 
two or three inches, and block it up anyhow, and the air enters 
the space in the middle and is carried to the ceiling. Fig. t. 

The opening between the meeting rails will doubtless be 
found to admit more air than the various patented plans so 
erroneonsly applied to the top of the sash, whether of wire 
gauze, perforated zinc, or glass louvres ; and while I am satis- 
fied of a constant current of fresh air inwards, I am disposed 
to believe that occasionally there is a passage of heated air 
outwards, in which case the latter is always at the sides of the 
window, the fresh air rushing in at the centre ; however, pro- 
vision should always be made for the escape of heated foul air 
from the ceiling, through a large valvular opening in the flue 
or elsewhere. 

It will be seen that this simple plan is adapted for the 
cottages of the poor and the mansions of the rich: in the 
latter, however, the draperies must be arranged so as not to tn- 
terfere with the current of air towards the ceiling: it may be 
used in any weather, day and night, summer and winter ; in- 
deed, in the house of a medical friend, to whom I had demon- 
strated the plan, to insure constant action, the window of his 
reception room has been nailed open, and the same is the case 
in several rooms in my own house during the milder months of 
the year: a modification of this plan adapted for French case- 
ments is seen in fig. 2. 

But, although the above plan answers for ordinary daily 
ventilation for windows without overhanging drapery, at night, 
with gas in crowded rooms, it is not at all equal to the occasion ; 
in these cases I adopt the following, also costless, very effica- 
cious, and which may be used with overhanging draperies. 

At nine inches aéove the height of an ordinary person, say 
six feet six, place a small hook in moulding of shutter case 
farthest from the window on each side, and another two inches 
below the moulding on each side, in front of window-sill ;: 
tightly stretch across the window a length of linen or calico, 
with small loops or rings to attach to the four hooks, leaving 
the calico nine inches larger than required to hang down 
loosely on each side: this forms what is, I believe, technically 
called by architects a “hopper.” Throw up the lower sash as 
required, and draw the blind down to the lower rail of the 
window sash wherever it may be. The air enters in full volume, 
strikes against the broad surface of the calico, and is directed 
upwards towards the ceiling. Here is the advantage of a 
window more or less open, with privacy and without draught. 
When not in use, this calico can be rolled up into a very 
small compass. 





TEMPERANCE FETE AT THE CrysTAL PALACE.—The United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union, of which Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. is president, are 
arranging to hold a great temperance féte at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday 
the 13th inst., when in addition to many other special attractions, three 
great concerts will be given by 15,000 voices—5,000 in each choir. Ex- 
cursions are being arranged from more than 1,000 stations in various parts 
of the country, and the gathering is expected to be one of the greatest 
which has ever taken place in connection with the temperance movement. 


A man’s greatness lies not in wealth and station, as the vulgar believe, 
nor yet in his intellectual capacity, which is often associated with the 
meanest moral character, the most abject servility to those in high places, 
and arrogance to the poor and lowly; but a man’s true greatness lies in 
the consciousness of an honest purpose in life, founded on a just estimate 
of himself and everything else, on frequent self-examination, and a steady 
obedience to the rule which he knows to be right, without troubling him- 
self about what others may think or say, or whether they do or do not do 
that which he thinks and says and does.— George Long. 

We are never without a pilot. When we know not how to steer, and 
dare not hoist a sail, we can drift. The current knows the way, though 
we donot.. The ship of heaven guides itself, and will not accept a wooden 
rudder—LZmerson, 
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MOTICES. 


aii communications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side cf the paper 
gnly. As the return of manuscript communications cannot be guaranteed, correspondents 
should preserve copies of their articles. 

Books for review should be addressed to the Editor at the Office. 

Announcements and reports of meetings, papers read before Sanitary and similar In- 
stitutions, and Correspondence, should reach the Editor not later than Monday morning. 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to ‘Housk anD Home’ are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

i Editor is of responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in signed 
articles, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


AT the Annual Meeting of the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain Asso- 
ciation, held on Tuesday last, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
the Earl of Derby, in seconding the adoption of the report, said :— 


‘* He had no doubt water was an excellent thing, especially to those who 


supplied it, and they would see from the report that the usefulness of the 
institution was practically limited only by the extent of its resources, there 
being still large districts of London almost unprovided for in this respect. 
They were not merely a benevolent, they were a beneficent institution ; they 
created no paupers, they encouraged no impostors, they humiliated no 
deserving applicants, they did not undertake to do for anybody that which 
they might much better do for themselves, they perpetrated no jobs, and 
they fattened no officials at the public expense. Those who lived in the 
courts, and alleys, and crowded places of a vast and populous city, those 
breathing smoke, and dust, and a great deal of air that had been down 
other people’s throats, did, he believed, suffer quite as much from those 
surroundings as they did from the winter cold, for which they were apt to 
reserve so much of their pity, They could scarcely blame a poor fellow if 
he muddled his head with public-house beer if they did not provide him 
with something less dangerous. It had been said that when the Govern- 
ment took over the Water Supply of London a part of it ought to be 
turned on for use at these fountains, but he thought there would be some 
danger in throwing a heavier burden upon the rates than they could bear. 
Many of us liked the notion of being remembered after we were dead, and 
although it was not easy to gratify the wish on a national scale, those who 
were ot a humbler frame of mind and were content with a local or paro- 
chial immortality might obtain what they wanted by building and main- 
taining a fountain on very reasonable terms, and be doing a good stroke of 
work at the same time, He cordially recommended the society to their 
support.” 





Mr, J. M. O’Callaghan, at his illustrated lecture on “ Alcohol,’ delivered 
at the Strand Lecture Hall last week, Mr. A.M. Sullivan, M.P., presiding, 
exhibited his elaborate set of apparatus, which presented an imposing 
appearance. The lecture abounded in information, and was listened to by 
an appreciative audience. Mr. O’Callaghan would do well, however, to 
confine himself to commonly-received theories, and to avoid the speculative. 
But he would probably take that course when fronting a popular assembly, 


The Sunday School Centenary is being ‘generally observed. Last 
Saturday a memorial of the founders of the Sunday School Movement from 
Cardinal Borromeo (1580) to Robert Raikes and Theophilus Lindsey (1780); 
was unveiled in front of the Essex Street (Strand) Unitarian-Church. Mr’ 
Henry Richard and others took part in the proceedings, 
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Speaking at a meeting at the East London Tabernacle on Tuesday last, 
Professor Boyce, M.P., said :— 


“*It was just 100 years ago since Raikes gathered together that little 
group of children in Gloucester. After the efforts of the Reformation, and 
during the time of the Commonwealth, religion had sunk very low, not 
only in the Established Church, but in nearly all the Nonconformist 
churches also. The revival, however, set in, and its flame continued to 
burn brighter—still brighter. The Sunday school gave to it a further im- 
pulse, by providing a new channel, through which the piety and devotion 
of the Christian laity might flow. The Sunday school was one of the 
distinctive marks of the Protestant religion—one ef the great distinguishing 
features which marked it from the Roman Church—inasmuch as in that 
Church laymen were recognised as equally capable of serving God, and 
with a service equally important as that of the clergy. (Cheers.) ” 


Last Saturday a boon was conferred upon the inhabitants of south-west 
London by the freeing of the Wandsworth, Putney, and Hammersmith 
bridges. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess and 
other members of their family, formally declared the bridges free. 





At a dinner subsequently given" at the offices of the Fulham Board of 
Works, Mr. Firth, M.P., said he: wished to direct his attention more 
especially to home matters, and particularly the home policy of the Metro- 
polis. This question of freeing the bridges was one upon which they were all 
agreed ; and, as Mr. Lammin had mentioned his name in connection with 
a measure relating to a municipality for London, he wished to state that he 
had approached this subject without prejudice or bias, but with simply an 
honest endeavour to arrive at a solution of the question. 





Sir James Hogg gave the following figures, representing the sums 
claimed and payments awarded for the several bridges taken over by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works : 


‘*For Waterloo Bridge thesumclaimed was £750,000 ; awarded, £474, 200. 
Charing Cross—claim, £150,000; award, 498,540. Lambeth—claim, 
£100,000; award, £35,974. Vauxhall—claim, £395,460; award, 
£255,000, Chelsea Bridge was obtained by mutual arrangement with the 
Government, the claim being £120,000, and the sum paid £75,000. 
Albert and Battersea—claim, £300,000; award, £176,000. Wandsworth 
—claim, £150,000; award, £52,761; claim for land, £2,000; award, 
4550.  Putney—claim, £100,000; award, £58,000. _Hammersmith— 
claim, £200,000 ; award, £112,500. Deptford Creek Bridge (which was 
opened during the present year)—claim, 470,635; award, £44,800. The 
total claims amounted to 42,338,095, but by the labour of his colleagues 
and the officers of the Board, that amount had been reduced to £1, 377,325.” 





On Saturday afternoon Jast an interesting gathering took place in the 
parish schools of St. Michael’s, Ebury Street, to witness the distribution 
of prizes to the successful competitors in a show of flowers grown in the 
windows in London. The competition was highly creditable, and some 
300 persons exhibited specimens of their window culture. The Duchess 
of Westminster had kindly consented to disttibute the prizes, but was 
prevented from coming out by the heavy thunderstorm. The Rey. Canon 
Fleming, Vicar of St. Michael’s, aided by the Rev. Canon Wilkinson, 
vicar of St. Peter’s, then distributed the prizes; and, before the conclusion 
of the meeting, the Duke of Westminster arrived, and addressed a few 
words to the competitors on the value of the pursuit which the meeting was 
designed to promote, 








On Saturday last an inspection of the works of the Chelsea Waterworks, 
at West Molesey and at Seething Wells, was made by the governor (Mr. 
John Deedes), the deputy governor (Sir W. H. Wyatt), and the directors, 
assisted by the secretary (Mr. A. Gill), the engineers (Messrs A. Ty 
Simpson and L. Lea), and other officers of the company, The governor 
of the New River Company, the chairman of the Lambeth, East London, 
and Kent companies, and the secretaries and engineers of several of the 
metropolitan water companies were present by invitation, as were Dr. 
Frankland, Dr. Meymott Tidy, Dr. Dudfield and Dr. Collier, and other 
gentlemen interested in water works and the water supply of the metro- 
polis. Great satisfaction was expressed by the visitors, and, at a luncheon 
which was served, Dr, Frankland referred to the costly works which had 
been carried out by the company to improve its supply, and stated (as did 
Dr. Tidy subsequently), that the company, while looking after the interests: 
of the proprietors, had not neglected those of the ratepayers, 
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ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN IN 
RELATION TO LIFE, HEALTH, AND 
DISEASE. 

By RicHarpD METCALFE. 


“* A great part of Sanitary Science can .be comprised in that one word 
—cleanliness.” Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


I1.—Zhe Wonders of the Skin. 


Ir may appear somewhat superfluous in the present state of 
civilisation to seek to impress the public mind with the advan- 
tages of bathing. But while admitting the improvements in 
cleanliness that have taken place during the last twenty-five 
or thirty years, particularly amongst the middle classes, it will 
not be denied there is still room for further enlightenment, 
especially when we consider that there exists a large amount 
of absolutely forced uncleanliness amongst the working classes, 
not only in the Metropolis, but in many of the towns and cities 
of the United Kingdom. 

Whatever obstacles there may be in the way of improving 
the condition of the lower orders who form an important part 
of the community, and (assuredly no permanent good can be 
effected without acting upon their physical. surroundings) we 
must admit that there exists little real difficulty in supplying 
them with adequate baths and washnouses, and even were 
the difficulties as formidable as they are insignificant they 
ought not to be allowed to stand in the way of the important 
end in view—viz., the physical and moral elevation of the 
people. hon 

_ Notwithstanding their social position, the great majority of 
the artisan and labouring classes have their tastes and distastes, 
their sympathies and antipathies, which are guided by their 
natural instincts, just as much as those occupying a higher 
social position ; and it is fortunate for them that it is so, or 
their moral and physical condition would be even lower than 
itis. Had their education received earlier attention from the 


Legislature, in all probability their social status would have. 


been improved long ago, and the terrible strife existing 
between labour and capital might have been mitigated if not 
avoided. We look to the educated and intelligent having time 
at their disposal, and on whom devolves the discharge of 
public duties, to disseminate such knowledge amongst their 
fellows who occupy a less favoured position in society, as will 
enable them to arrive at a sound judgment on any theory or 
principle, which affects their interest and comfort. 

In the nineteenth century it ought to be unnecessary to 
remark on the function of the skin, but the want of public 
knowledge on the importance of keeping it clean in order to 
maintain the bodily health, has urged me todo so, I am 
sorry to say there are but few, even of the educated public, 
who have that practical knowledge of the physiological action 
of the skin, which is necessary to an appreciation of the value 


of bathing, for the maintenance of a healthy condition of the 


animal economy. 

The skin is a delicate integument, which envelops and _pro- 
tects the wonderful and complex organism of our physical 
frame, and in an adult it has an extent equivalent to about 
fifteen square feet, or 2,160 square inches. ‘Though to the 
eye it appears to bea single and somewhat simple tissue, it 
really consists of three layers, differing very materially in struc- 
ture. : 

The internal layer is the cw¢7s or skin proper, which is plen- 


tifully supplied with blood-vessels, nerves, and absorbents, and 


is consequently very sensitive. The external layer is the 
epidermis or cuticle, or the scarf-skin, as it is commonly called. 
It is a thin elastic, albuminous membrane, and, being destitute 
of blood-vessels and nerves, is comparatively devoid of sensi- 
bility. Between the skin proper and the cuticle is the re¢e 
mucosum, an indistinct layer, unless, as in the negro, it 
becomes the seat of the pigment from which his colour is 
obtained. ' 





The surface of the skin is studded over with an amazing 
number of minute pores, forming the mouths or openings of 
the canals or ducts of the swdoriparous glands and sebaceous 
follicles, situated in or below the skin. These little glandular 
organs are continually secreting and excreting, the one a 
watery, and the other an oily fluid, which lubricate the surface 
and impart pliancy and softness to. the skin. The openings 
of the canals may be readily seen, and their number estimated . 
by a simple microscope on the points of the fingers. By 
means of a powerful lens, Erasmus Wilson was enabled to 
count the number of pores ina square inch of bodlly surface, 
and hence to estimate, with a close approach to accuracy, the 
total number of pores in the whole body of an average-sized 
person. He found these to be not less than seven millions, 
and as each pore represents a little tube a quarter of an inch 
long, it follows that the length of excretory tubes in the skin 
is little short of twenty-eight miles, 

Now the greater portion of the blood flows through the 
vascular network of the true skin ; and it is important to bear. 
in mind this extreme vascularity, as we generally find organs 
supplied with blood in proportion to their importance in the 
animal economy. 

The function of the skin is threefold—absorptive, secretive, 


. and excretive; it is also the seat of the sense of touch. The 


absorptive function of the skin is illustrated by the rapidity 
with which water is frequently absorbed when the body, under 
‘certain conditions, is entirely or partially immersed. Experi- 
menters-have often found that if the body, after long fasting, 
or exhaustion by severe or protracted labour, is plunged into a 
warm bath and kept there, for half an hour, a marked increase 
of weight ensues. ‘This function of the skin is, perhaps, more. 
clearly shown by the endermatic method of administering 
medicines. ; 

Medical men are well aware that many medicaments, when 
applied to, and especially when rubbed into, the skin, produce 
their known effects as rapidly and completely as when intro- 
duced into the stomach or directly into the blood. 








NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


DARWIN, CARLYLE, DiIcKENS, THE FooLs, JESTERS, AND COMIC 
CHARACTERS IN SHAKESPEARE, WITH OTHER Essays. By Samuel 
Davey, F.R.S.L. New edition, enlarged. London: E,. Bumpus, 
5 and 6, Holborn Bars. 


This is a small book, but its author has succeeded in condensing within 
its limits the evident results of much research, thought, and reflection. It 
is a good book for a business man whose time prevents the digestion of 
larger treatises upon the subjects dealt with. Mr. Davey possesses the 
faculty of analysis in an eminent degree, and each of the papers bear evi- 
dence of careful elaboration. That on ‘‘ Modern Scientific Speculations ” 
discusses ‘‘ Darwinism,” and is characterised by fairness and a desire to 
know the truth. The admirers of Thomas Carlyle will hardly find else- 
where, in such a handy form, so much valuable information and apt illus- 
tration respecting their favourite author. The Paper on Charles Dickens 
is a good one, while that on the lesser-known writer, Thomas De Quincey, 
will please those familiar with his marvellous writings, and induce not a 
few at present unacquainted with their beauties to enter upon the treat in 
store for them. Mr. Davey is equally at home when he discourses upon 
“Wit and Humour,” or on ‘‘The Fools and Jesters of Shakespeare.” 
The book should find a place in the library of every workmen’s institution 
throughout the land. 


Tue HuMAN Bopy AND ITS FuncTions: A CouRSE OF LECTURES, 
By H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 


27, Paternoster Row. 

The course of lectures here published was delivered at Exeter Hall 
during the present year, under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Society. The tastily-got-up little volume is dedicated to Lord Shaftesbury, 
who, as the author justly states, ‘‘has never ignored the functions of the 
body.” Of necessity the lectures are of an elementary character. Dr. 
Paterson tells us that it was his endeavour to ‘‘give a fair and moderately 
ample outline of the contents of physiological science.” He sought ‘‘ steadily 
to awaken such an interest in the subject as might lead to full and pro- 
tracted study.” The’ lectures abound in useful information, which, so far 
as we have been able to test it, is of a reliable character ; and the little 
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volume may be read with advantage by most people, but especially by the 
young men of the day. With the consent of Dr. Paterson, we hope shortly 
to extract, for the benefit of our readers, some useful matter from these 
lectures. 


Tue Hoty BIBLE, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GUSTAVE Dorf, Part III. 
London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The present part of this superb edition of the Bible reaches to Exodus xvi. 
It contains four grand plates, and the price is only 7d. per part. 


Ture NEw TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by Bishop Ellicott, D.D. Part IV. London: Cassell. 


This popular work of Biblical criticism and exposition well sustains the 
promise of Part I. The introduction is continued in the present issue. 
The learned editor combines useful information with exposition, an in- 
stance of which may be quoted. Regarding the parable of the Sower, he 
says: ‘‘Literally, te thorns, so familiar to the husbandman. ‘These were 
not visible at the time of sowing. The ground had been so far cleared, but 
the roots were left below the surface, and their growth and that of the 
grain went on simultaneously, and ended in the survival, not of the fittest, 
but of the strongest. The ears shot up, and did not die suddenly, as in the 
preceding case, but were slowly strangled till they died away.” 


THE LEAFLET RECITER, FOR BANDS OF Hope. By T. H. Evans. 
London : National Temperance Depot, 337, Strand. 


Mr. Evans is a successful writer for children, and these useful leaflets will 
increase his popularity amongst the youthful members of the cold water 
army. 


ASSOCIATED Homers: A LECTURE BY EDWARD VANSITTART NEALE, 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF M. GODIN, FOUNDER OF THE 
FAMILISTERE AT GUISE. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Neale has done a useful work in drawing attention to M. Godin and 
his Familistére, where about 1,200 persons are living amid surrounding$ 
calculated to favour their moral and intellectual improvement. The subject 
underlying the scheme is an important one, deserving careful and candid 
examination. M. Godin’s experiment is highly interesting from a social 
point of view, and unlike several similar attempts, it has hitherto been a 
success. We heartily recommend Mr. Neale’s lecture to persons interested 
in improving the condition of the people. 


ReEEveEs’ Music PRIMERS. Elementary Music, by Dr. Westbrook. 
London : W. Reeves, 135, Fleet Street. 


Dr. Westbrook’s useful Primer merits, and we hope will receive, a wide 
circulation. Those desirous of cultivating “ Music in the Home,” which 
is advocated in another column, should begin by procuring this Primer. 


THE LIFE AND WorKs OF Mozart. By Alfred Whittingham, 
London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 


Although brief, this life of Mozart presents the chief incidents of its re- 
markable subject. It will interest the musical student, and deepen his 
love for the art. 


ToBaACcco, AND THE DISEASE 1T PRODUCES. 
da'e. London: S. W. Partridge and Co. 


Dr. Drysdale’s cheap pamphlet presents an interesting historical account 
of the ‘‘ baneful weed,” while its physiological effects are carefully traced 
and noted. Smokers would do well to read this pamphlet—they would 
then know what they are doing when smoking; and non-smokers should 
read it, as it would probably lead them to ‘‘let well alone.” 


Brook’s PoputarR Botany. No, 1. London: J. A. Brook, 282, 
Strand. 


The Echo, of June 17th, reported that “ A farmer, named Sheldon, his 
wife, son, and daughter, residing at Sheldon, have just had a narrow 
escape of being poisoned. They partook of some horseradish, into which, 
by some mischance, the scrapings of a poisonous plant commonly known 
as Monkshood had been introduced. The son and daughter are now ina 
critical condition.” An elementary knowledge of plants would have pre- 
vented such an occurrence, and the work before us contains information 
suited and suitable for readers of all classes. It is well printed, and the 
illustrations are good, 


By Dr. Charles R. Drys- 


RECEIVED, 


The Quiver (July) contains, among other interesting matter, an appre- 
ciative sketch of John Fawcett, poet and divine, and a most pathetic story 
entitled “Little Jack.” — Zhe Phrenological Magazine(July). The phrenolo- 
gical delineation of the Right Hon. John Bright accounts, according to 
the theory of phrenology, for the power and influence of that eminent 
statesman. Our readers should procure this suggestive delineation. The 
article on the ‘‘ Face as Indicative of Character,” will interest those who 
do not care for phrenology, as with much of the other matter contained in 
this popular magazine.—Le Devoir (M. Godin, Guise). This is the organ 
of the Familistere movement. It contains interesting particulars of the 
progress of M. Godin’s experiment.—The Chemists’ Journal (No. 7). A 
new attempt, for which we hope every success.—/Vational Independent. 
Edited by Dr. Lees, the Zidefendent is exerting a more powerful political 
influence.—Social Notes.— Lhe Temperance Journal,— The Christian Life, 
—The American Cultivator,— Temperance Worker, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 





To the Editor of “ Housr AND Home,” 
Sir, 


Will you kindly permit me to occupy a very small space in yotit 
good paper? Please allow me to suggest a great need in this age of co- 
operation societies. If a ‘‘ Merchants’ and Clerks’ Employers’ and Em- 
ployés’ Co-operative Situation Agency” could be founded and instituted 
at once, what an immense good would be done and grateful benefits con-_ 
ferred! I would suggest one of the fellowing worthy noblemen, the Earl 
of Derby, the Earl of Kintore, or the Earl of Aberdeen, as president of the 
coming society. 

As it is proposed by a very eminent personage to open to the public 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, doubtless this will meet with its merited and real 
success, as Leicester Square did and does. Could I be permitted to hint 
what a great benefit would be conferred on the many persons who are 
obliged to live in the City by throwing open to the public Finsbury Square, 
Finsbury Circus, and Charterhouse Square ? 

Yours, &c., 
F. Cutts, ‘‘A Commercial Pen.” 

City of London Total Abstainers’ Union, 

186, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 





THE Home MacGnet.—A wife who has tried the experiment says, 
‘¢ When a man finds a place that is pleasanter to him than his own home, 
his wife should put two extra lumps of sugar in his coffee, and double the 
quantity of sunshine in the front room.” 


BEER v. Bricks.—" There,” said an artisan in one of the manufacturing 
districts in Lancashire, ‘‘ every foot of that wall represents a gallon of ale.” 
‘* How is that?” ‘ Thus, sir: I used to spend so much in the ale-house ; 
but after reading one of Dr. Begg’s pamphlets, I began to put my money 
into the building society; and instead of helping to erect a palace for 
‘mine host,’ I have built a cottage for myself.” A very practical temper- 
ance argument, not easily answered by ‘‘ mine host.’—Home Words. 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAVE.—Attention is again called to the neglected and 
uncared-for condition of Goldsmith’s grave. A correspondent writes to 
say that a few days ago he found the grave hemmed in with the disused 
scaffolding left by the workmen engaged on the Temple Church restora- 
tions. A rope which he ventured to remove was flung across the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Here lies Oliver Goldsmith,’ while in order to read the words it 
was necessary at some personal risk to clamber over poles, planks, and 
ladders. —Buztlder. 


BUTTERMILK is the liquid that is left after the butter or fatty matter has 
been separated from cream. It contains the sugar caseine and salt of milk, 
and when it is procured from sweet cream is both delicious and nourishing, 
besides being easy of digestion. It is sometimes taken instead of sauce 
with puddings and stewed fruit, and is eaten with porridge in Scotland, and - 
with potatoes in Ireland. It forms a pleasant and cooling beverage in 
diabetes, stomach affections, and inflammatory disorders. An American 
doctor has given it as his opinion that its use tends to the prolongation of 
human life. In some districts buttermilk is used as a wash for the com- 
plexion.—Cassell’s ‘‘ Domestic Dictionary.” 


CARPET-BROOMS OR BruSHES.—Brooms—z.¢., brushes made of | 
American fibre broom—should not be used for sweeping carpets; they are 
frequently sold for that purpose, but the roughness of the fibre brushes off 
the nap of the carpet. Such classes of brushes are the best adapted for 
sweeping cocoa-nut matting, &c. Brushes of bristles are the best for 
carpets. Those made double, having a set of short, hard bristles and a set 
of long, soft bristles, placed back to back on the same handle, are the most 
convenient and useful—the hard bristles collect the dust, and the longer 
bristles sweep them into the dust-pan. Hand-brushes are better than long 
brushes. Carpets are soon made shabby and threadbare if swept with un- 
suitable brushes. —Cassell’s ‘* Domestic Dictionary.” 


We must not hope to be mowers 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears, 
Is it not just as we take it— 
This mystical world of ours ? 
Life’s field will yield, as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers. 
Alice Carey, 
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ON FOOT DEFORMITY AND THE 
MYSTERY OF WALKING. 


Tue columns of House and Home being so ably devoted to the 


subject of our health, comfort, and well-being, I venture to. 


draw attention to a matter which has not been noticed by any 
of your correspondents. JI allude to the foot deformity caused 
by the boots and shoes that we wear. No sooner are our in- 
fantine woollen socks laid aside, than the little foot is encased 
in a kid or leather boot, far too small to allow the toes any 
proper expansion. Thus, they are no longer able to remain 
separate, as they should be. The great toe is compelled to 
lean towards the opposite side of the foot, and the four other 
toes have no choice but to follow the leader. The malfor- 
mation at once begins, and by the time we are six or seven 
years of age, it is established nearly beyond all power of amend- 
ment. Instead of the foot preserving the beautiful form that 
it has in infancy, the toes are all huddled together and over- 
lapping each other in a happy or unhappy deformity. 
they content with this unhappy deformity? By no means. 
They evince their displeasure and annoyance by shooting out 
corns and bunions. These unnatural adjuncts to the feet 
would never be seen were our shoes properly made, and we in 
after life have to suffer from the ignorance or folly of those who 
tended our childhood. Those who, like myself, have resided 
in India, can testify that the toes of the natives are expanded 
and separated exactly like their fingers, and that as they walk 
the ground can be seen between each toe. This is, of course, 
the result of wearing no shoes at all, but our feet would enjoy 
the same happy liberty if our boots and shoes were made large 
enough to allow of it. The reply will be made by many, 
* Who would be so unfashionable as to wear boots or shoes 
large enough to allow the full expansion of the toes?” 
Very true, few would. And while the goddess of fashion and 
appearance is worshipped so much more generally than the 
goddess of health, ease and comfort, people must abide the 
consequences of their choice. One more instance of modern 
folly is exhibited in the m/ifary heels worn by most /adies. 
The area of some of these heels scarcely exceeds that of a 
shilling. Whether this fashion is more dangerous or more pre- 
posterous we leave sensible people to decide. The wonder- 
ment is how they manage while walking to keep the equili- 
brium. 

There are some few bootmakers in the kingdom, and 
especially in London, who may be called practical bootmakers, 
I will give a short extract from a pamphlet lately issued by one 
of them, which will explain what is meant. 

“THE RATIONALE OF Foor-cLorHinc.—Our plan of 
making boots and shoes is entirely different to that ordinarily 
pursued. We make strictly according to the shape and 
requirements of the feet, and notaccording to the fashion of the 
day. To this is to be attributed the comparatively few /ady 
customers we have obtained. However, those who have had 
the courage to try our system have seldom given it up, in con- 
sequence of the comfort they have obtained. In the ordinary 
run of boots there is no room for the expansion of the great 
toe under the pressure of the body, and that just in proportion 
as the great toe is turned towards the centre of the foot, an 
enlargement occurs at the great toe joint. Upon freedom of 
action of the foot depends greatly the development of the 
muscles of the leg, and the general straitness and grace of form 
and figure. High heels move the body forward and cause the 
wearer to walk unduly upon his toes, thus encouraging both 
corns and bunions.” This isa very sensible statement, and if 
acted upon by the public would be found to yield very sensible 
comfort, 

ONE wHo DISLIKES THE TYRANNY OF FAsHION, 





“What I want,” says Raphael, in Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,” ‘* is not to pos- 
sess religion, but to have a religion that shall possess me. 





But are - 


THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 





PAMPHLET ON HABIT, 


I. M. Whiteley.—The pamphlet referred to by Dr. Richardson in the 
quotation we gave the other week, is entitled ‘‘ The Tenacity of Habit: a 
Plea for Temperance,” It is by the Rev. Richard Reade, B.A. The 
publishers are Messrs, Houlston and Sons. 


SUGAR AS FOOD. 


J. S. inquires through us of Mr. R. B. Walker whether he includes 
honey and preserved fruits, such as figs, dates, and raisins, in his denun- 
ciation of sugar as food. 


THE BARK CURE OF INTEMPERANCE, 


Neepho wishes to inquire of Dr. Dixon whether his attention has been 
called to recent alleged failures in the Bark Cure of Intemperance, and 
how his experience tallies with the statement that bark makes more 
drunkards than alcohol. 


Brest MATERIALS FOR BEDS. 


A Constant Reader asks our opinion ‘‘as to what is the best material 
for beds and pillows, and also the best spring mattress, and also on beds in 
general best adapted to the wants of a working man?” Feathers 
are condemned by writers on health who, as a rule, advocate the 
use of a mattress, made of some material which does not absorb the 
exhalations:from the body, and which admit of being readily cleansed. 
Feather beds are most objectionable on many grounds ; some of their dis- 
advantages have been very forcibly expressed by early writers on health. 
No modern sanitarian has more decided views on the question than had 
Thomas Tryon, who, in his “‘ Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness,” 
published in 1697, said of feather beds that they “‘ suck in and receive all 
sorts of pernicious excrements breathed forth by the sweating of various 
sorts of people; and the same beds are often continued for several genera- 
tions, without changing the feathers, until the tick be rotten ; ” and he argues 
against feathers as being unfit material for beds, and most injurious to health, 
breeding vermin, &¢. He advocates, as a means of preserving health and 
strength, ‘‘the use of straw, or rather chaff beds, with ticks of canvas.’ 
These, he says, provide ‘‘ the most easier and pleasant lodgment that can be 
invented ; and a little custom will make them appear friendly to nature, and 
in every respect far beyond the softest feather bed,” which he calls “‘ stinking 
nests.” But even these he would renew every six months, which he truly says 
could be done at very little expense. We incline to the view that vegetable 
fabrics are preferable to animal substances for bedding, although horsehair 
mattresses are admissible. Cork and other light material can be used with 
advantage, both for pillows and mattresses. Regarding spring mattresses, we 
recommend those not stuffed, as they can be more easily cleaned and kept 
free from vermin. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


A. Colebrook asks for our opinion as to which is the safest and most 
satisfactory building society. The inquirer wishes to join one, and buy his 
house, paying for it in the form of payments in lieu of rent. We can 
hardly be expected to make a selection, which would appear invidious ; but 
A. Colebrook should get the rules and prospectuses of several leading 
societies, and compare the rates and expenses of each with the other. He 
can decide then which presents the most advantageous features. Several 
societies have recently been founded in which improvements have been in- 
troduced. Amongst these are “ The Echo ” (17, New Bridge Street, E.C.), 
of which Mr. James Taylor is secretary, and ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century 
(93, Fleet Street), of which Mr. Long is secretary. The Artisans Dwel- 
lings Company was founded for the purpose of building on the most 
approved principles and at the lowest cost houses for its members, who 
paid for them over a period ranging from three to twenty-one years. Such 
a scheme as that, properly worked, would be a boon to the industrial 
classes. But the system of purchase has practically been put a stop to by 
the prohibitive price of the present Director of the Company, and the houses 
are now let to weekly tenants. 





We shall be free from temptation only when we are free from sin. We 


shall be free from evil desires only when we are pure in heart.— 
Golden Rule. 


There are three requisitions to the proper enjoyment of earthly blessings 
—a thankful reflection on the goodness of the Giver; a deep sense of out 
unworthiness ; and a recollection of the uncertainty of Jong possessing them. 
The first should make us grateful, the second humble, and the third 
moderate.—Hannah More. 


There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind than gratitude. It is 
accompanied with such an inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is not, like the practi¢e of many other 
virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasute that were 
there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up 
for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it for the gratification 
which accompanies it.— Addison. 
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EFFECT OF STATUTORY RECEIPT BEING 
ENDORSED ON MORTGAGE TO BUILDING 
SOCIETY. r 


WE do not often trouble our readers with any of the nice distinctions of 
conveyancing law, which, however interesting they may be to trained 
lawyers, are scarcely attractive reading for those whose studies have been 
directed to other branches of knowledge. Legal estates, equitable estates, 
and similar phrases sometimes have the effect of deterring persons from 
reading what they could easily understand. We hope none of our readers 
will be alarmed by our opening remarks. ‘The case before us is so simple 
that a child could understand it; and, moreover, it is one of very wide- 
spread interest. ; 

In order that what follows may be more easily understood, we must explain 
that there can only be one legal estate in any one property ; but there may 
be any number of equitable estates in the same property. Thusif A buys 
a piece of land, and has it conveyed to himself, he has the legal estate in the 
land. Butif he should mortgage it to B, the latter would have the legal 
estate, and A would have only an equitable estate—the equity of redemp- 
tion, or right to redeem the property. But this equity of redemption might 
be mortgaged to C, and againto D. Theresult would be that C and D 
would have successive equitable estates, in priority to A’s equity of re- 
demption, or equitable remainder. 

A legal estate (with one exception) can only be passed from one person 
to another by the execution of a deed under seal. The exception is in the 
case of a mortgage to a building society. This can be discharged like an 
equitable mortgage by a simple receipt; but the effect is not only to dis- 
charge the property from the mortgage money charged thereon, but also to 
vest the legal estate in the owner of the equity of redemption. 

In a recent case, A mortgaged his property to many more letters of the 
alphabet than we have quoted above. The legal estate was vested in a 
building society, and A, without the knowledge of the equitable mort- 
gagees, paid off the building society, and obtained their receipt in dis- 
charge of the mortgage to them. A afterwards mortgaged the property to 
another building society without disclosing the previous equitable mort- 
gages. We purposely avoid the complicated details of the intermediate 
dealings with the property, in order that we may not too severely try the 
patience of our readers. 

There were two actions; and the result was that in the first, where A 
had himself paid off the first building society, the effect of the statutory 
receipt was held to be that the legal estate was vested, not in A, as he 
expected, but in the first equitable mortgagee. That is to say, that the 
person who had the first right to be secured by means of the property was 
declared to be entitled to the protection of the legal estate ; for where two 
or more persons have equitable estates in the same property, any one of 
them who can rightly acquire the legal estate is in the best position, and is 
entitled to be paid off before those who have merely equitable estates. 

In the other action, A mortgaged another propeity to a building society, 
and then got other mortgages upen it, without disclosing the fact of its 
being already in mortgage ; but one of the equitable mortgagees found out 
about the first mortgage, paid off the building society, and got their receipt 
on the mortgage. By this means he acquired the legal estate, and obtained 
an advantage over other equitable mortgagees, which the court held that he 
was entitled to keep, thereby allowing him to reap the reward due to his 
diligence. 

It will be understood that A was not only guilty of concealment, but of 
positive fraud ; and the intelligent reader will not be: surprised to learn 
that he had committed forgery also. The last-mentioned crime was 
necessary to the: perpetration of such a series of complications as were 
brought to light in the two actions above briefly referred to.—/Vewcastle 
Chronicle. 








PORTRAITS. 


THE following Portraits are in preparation !— 
MRS. GLASS ores 
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LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Bart., MP. 
PROFESSOR “HUXLEY: 
VICTOR AMIGO: 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, ESO, nbs 
A. M. SULLIVAN, Eso., MLP. 
GARIBALDI. 
8c. KC. CC. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 


’ old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that doeshis heart good, hasten . 


to give it.—Coleridge. LB. 
—Elegies, 


And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 


Sparkle for ever. 
Tennyson. 


Let friendship creep gently toa height; if it rushes to it, it may soon 
run itself out of breath.— Filer. 


There are truths which are like songs of birds in the air; it is possible 
to hear but not possible to transcribe them.—Zymzan Abbot. 


For a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and 
talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love.—Bacon. 


Read not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for granted 5 
nor to find talk and discourse : but to weigh and consider.—Bacon. 


Sweet with persuasion, eloquent 
In passion, cool in argument. 


J. G. Whittier. 


Man’s use and function is to be the witness of the glory of God, and to 


advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness.— 
Ruskin. 


Be substantially great in thyself, and more than thou appearest unto 
others; and let the world be deceived in thee, as they are in lights of 
heaven.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one person than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing the world.—/. S. AZ. 


The tongues of teachers shall be dumb, 
Prophets discern not things to come, 
Knowledge shall vanish out of thought, 
And miracles no more be wrought; 
But charity shall never fail— 
Her anchor is within the veil. 

- Montgomery. 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


ITALIAN CREAM. 

To a pint of cream and a pint of milk add one gill of rose water ; beat 
thoroughly together. Dissolve in boiling water one-and-half ounces of . 
isinglass or gelatine, strain through a sieve, stir into the cream, and pour 
into moulds. 

BREAST OF VEAL. 

Cover thickly with crumbs of bread, put small lumps of butter about on 
it, and sprinkle with pepper and salt when baked, making a gravy of 
butter. This is a very nice dish. Both the rack and breast, as commonly 


dressed, are but little esteemed, yet in this way make an excellent dish. 


RASPBERRY PRESERVE, 


To every pound of fruit allow one pound of white sugar, pounded, and 
boil twenty minutes without stirring. When done, put in small glasses, as 
directed for strawberries, and set in the sun from time to time. A de- 
lightful preserve to send to table with any delicately-flavoured ice cream. 


HOMINY. 


Wash in two waters one cup of hominy, then stir it into one quart of 
boiling water with a little salt, and boil from thirty to sixty minutes; be 
careful that it does not burn. Hominy can be used more than oatmeal, as 
it can be eaten with any kind of meat. It is also good eaten warm or cold 


with milk. 
STRAWBERRY CONSERVE. 


Prepare the fruit as for preserving, allowing half-a-pound of loaf sugar 
to one pound of fruit. Sprinkle the sugar over the fruit at night ; in the 
morning put it on the fire in a kettle, and_boil until the berries are clear. 
Spread on dishes, and put in the sun until dry ; after which roll the fruit 


in sugar and pack in jars. 
LEMON CAKE, 


One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three eggs, one cup of milk, three 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls baking-powder, Bake in jelly-pans. 
Filling for cake: juice and grated rind of two lemons, three eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, half-a-pound of sugar. Beat well together and 
boil five minutes, stirring constantly. When cold spread on the cake. 
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MR. RICHARD METCALFE. 


In speaking the other day at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, the 
veteran Lord Shaftesbury stated that without improving the 
sanitary surroundings of the people but little good could be 
expected to result from the labours of the missionary:or 
religious teacher. A bold statement, from one whose life has 
been spent in promoting the moral and spiritual elevation of 
the people, sad, perhaps, to the religionist, but a truth 
palpable to everybody conversant with the physical condition 
of vast masses of our population in London and other large 
towns. And if this is so, the labours of the sanitary reformer 
become dignified; the health of the body being secured, that 
of the mind is at least made possible. The mission of the 
- sanitarian, then, is of high importance among the various 
agencies at work for the elevation of the people. 

This week we publish the portrait of one of the most 
practical and persistent sanitarians of the age. As Lioyd’s 
Weekly Newspaper pertinently said of him, “ Mr. Metcalfe is 
the foe to dirt in all its forms ;” and he has made it the busi- 
ness of his life to labour for the increase of the facilities of 
cleanliness among the people. 

Mr. Richard Metcalfe was born at Barnard Castle, Yorkshire, 
in the year 1831. His father was a farmer, and for some time 
Richard occupied himself with engineering work. His father, 
however, was acquainted with the late Dr. McLeod, of Ben Rhyd- 
ding, and Richard became interested in hydropathy. It was with 
Dr. McLeod that he madé himself practically acquainted with 
the system of curing disease with water. He came to London 
to avail himself of the facilities provided for the prosecution of 
medical studies, and in 1858 he established himself as a 
hydropathic practitioner at Paddington Green, where he erected 
Turkish and other baths, and set himself resolutely to work to 
alleviate the sufferings of the diseased. He thus brought 
hydropathy within reach of the residents of the Metropolis. 

Mr. Metcalfe was for a number of years a member of the 
Paddington Vestry, and in that capacity he was ever found 
promoting schemes and proposals for the public benefit. He was 
the originator of those important metropolitan improvements, 
the widening of the Edgware Road end of the Harrow Road, 
and the laying out and planting of Paddington Green. During 
the time Dr. Hardwicke was Medical Officer of Health for 
the district, at Mr. Metcalfe’s suggestion the parish was divided 
into block sections, for the purpose of systematic sanitary 
inspection. Large numbers of houses occupied by the working 
classes were personally visited and inspected by Mr. Metcalfe, 
who became impressed with the manifold disadvantages under 
which the people labour. He found homes dirty and neg- 
lected, in which every sanitary provision was openly violated, 
the women dirty and devoid of spirit, the children neglected ; 
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indeed, as a rule, each member of the family dirty in person, 
while their clothes and houses were in the same unsavoury 
condition. It is useless to blame and scold people in this 
plight, and Mr. Metcalfe set himself to work to inquire into the 
Baths and Washhouses Acts, with a view to their application 
in districts really needing such institutions. Impressed with 
the fact that the dwellings of the poor supply, and can supply, 
no facilities for efficient washing, or bathing if any regard is to. 
be paid to decency, he saw that the Baths and Washhouses 
Acts, to be of real service to the people, should provide for the 
establishment of baths and washhouses in the poorest and 
most thickly populated neighbourhoods. One establishment 
in the centre of a large London parish could be of but little 
avail; he, therefore, favours small concerns dotted about in 
various parts, according to their requirements. And, above all, 
as an inducement to bathing, in order that it may be attractive to, 
and become popular with, the working classes, he advocates a 
modification of the Turkish bath for cleansing and sanitary 
purposes. 

As a member of the Paddington Vestry, he urged the appli- 
cation of the Baths and Washhouses Acts in the parish, and, 
when it was resolved to adopt them, he was appointed one of 
the commissioners entrusted with their administration. He 
advocated the introduction of his system of hot-air lavatories, 
and took pains to collect data, showing his colleagues the sani- 
tary and financial advantages of the proposal ; but although at 
first they favoured the suggestion, they afterwards determined 
to adhere to the old system, and Mr. Metcalfe withdrew from 
the commission in consequence. He also strongly disapproved 
of the site chosen for the baths, which is surrounded by the 
residences of the well-to-do and wealthy, instead of being in the 
vicinity of the poor, for whose benefit the Acts were intended. 

In pursuing his inquiries into the extent to which the Baths 
Acts had been adopted throughout the country, Mr. Metcalfe 
collected a mass of valuable statistical and sanitary informa- 
tion, which he afterwards, at considerable labour and expense, 
extended and completed. These results were embodied in a 
volume issued under the title of “ Sanitas Sanitatum et omnia 
Sanitas,” a work giving a succinct account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Baths and Washhouses movement, with elaborate 
statistical information regarding the cost and financial results of 
baths wherever erected, with some very valuable suggestions 
upon the introduction of improvements, including his idea of 
a modification of the Turkish baths or hot-air-lavatory-system, 
and much valuable information upon the philosophy of bathing 
and its sanitary importance. No where else can so much in- 
formation be found upon the question as is embodied in 
“Sanitas.” Its complete statistical information will bear 
favourable comparison with the most elaborate Parliamentary 
return—indeed, the return upon the question procured by 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, some years ago, is singularly defective. The 
Press was unanimous in acknowledging the value of this book, 
which ought to be in the hands of every vestryman, guardian, 
or town councillor. Weshould be glad to see a second edition 
published at a price permitting its wide circulation. 

In 1878 the Town Council of Birmingham consulted Mr. 
Metcalfe, representing their then projected establishment in 
Kent Street, and his valuable services rendered were formally 
acknowledged by the Baths and Parks Committee, May 2oth, 
1878, in the following resolution :— 

“Tt was resolved that the best thanks of this Committee be 
tendered to Mr. Richard Metcalfe, F.S.S., for the valuable in- 
formation which he has been good enough to afford to this 
Committee, with reference to the establishment of Hot Air 
Baths at the Kent Street Bathing Establishment ; and also for 
the present of 25 copies of his work, ‘Sanitas Sanitatum et 


omnia Sanitas,’ 





“E, J. HAYES, 
Town Clerk.” 
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While pursuing his public work, Mr. Metcalfe has not neg- 
lected his professional duties. For many years he has had a 
branch establishment at New Barnet, and, as a practitioner of 
hydropathy, he has met with more than ordinary success. We 
should not say this of him were the facts not within our own 
knowledge. Amongst his successful cases, perhaps the most 
remarkable one was that of the late Mr. Joynson, whose 
generous, philanthropic, and benevolent disposition will be 
within the recollection of most of our readers. In 1866 Mr. 
Joynson had been pronounced incurable by the faculty, and, 
asa last resort, Mr. Metcalfe was called in. The case was 
watched by several eminent members of the profession, and 
the course of treatment restored the patient to health, and 
prolonged, by some twelve years, a life of great usefulness and 
beneficence. Although a practitioner of hydropathy, Mr. 
Metcalfe works in harmony with, and not in opposition to, the 
medical profession. Indeed, this is evidenced in his little 
work, “Testimonies to Hydropathy,” where the unsolicited 
testimonials to the success of his treatment from fifteen medical 
men appear. We have no desire to obtrude Mr. Metcalfe 
professionally upon our readers; but some reference to his 
hygienic work is demanded, on the score of justice. 

Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Metcalfe made an effort to bring 
the benefits of hydropathy within reach of the poor; and, in 
conjunction with Mrs. Bayly, authoress of ‘‘ Ragged Homes 
and How to Mend Them,” he established a Free Dispensary 
at the Mission Rooms in the Potteries, Kensington. Here 
for atime the poor were treated with the most marked benefits, 
‘without money and without price.” Particulars of this in- 
teresting experiment are given ina penny pamphlet by Mr. 
Metcalfe, entitled a “Plea for Hydropathic Dispensaries.” 
The wealthy could not render the poor a greater benefit than 
by promoting a similar work. It would be not only curative, 
but educational ; its highest value, perhaps, consisting in teach- 
ing the people “ how to live.” . 

Mr. Metcalfe has largely contributed to the press upon 
Hydropathy and Sanitary Reform; and, in addition to 
“‘Sanitas,” previously referred to, he has published “ Hydro- 
pathy in London,” 1862 (Messrs. Leath and Ross) ; “ Medical 
Opinions on the Efficacy of Hydropathy ” (J. Burns) ; “ Testi- 
monies to the Efficacy of Hydropathy in the Cure of Diseases ”’ 
(W. Tweedie); “A Plea for Hydropathic Dispensaries” (W. 
Tweedie); ‘‘ Hot Air versws Hot Water Bathing for the 
Working Classes ” (National Temperance League); and 
numerous articles in the Aydropathic Record and Modern 
Physician. 

Mr. Metcalfe is descended from the Northallerton branch 
of the Metcalfe family, settled at Wensleydale. He is a 
Fellow of the Statistical Society, and also a Member of the 
Society of Arts, 





DISINFECTION. 
By Ezra M. Hunt, M.D., of Metuchen, New Jersey. 


[The subject of disinfection is so important from a health point of view, 
that we have pleasure in reprinting the following able paper, by Dr. 
Ezra M. Hunt. It will enable our readers to understand and employ, 
when needed, the best methods of destroying the germs of disease and 
preventing contagion. ‘This is of great importance to the residents in 
towns and cities. | 

THE design of disinfection is to remove from the air about us 

either those infective particles which are the cause of specific 

diseases, or to correct any deterioration of air which is un- 
friendly to general health. The air, for instance, may have in 
it atoms floated off from a scarlet fever patient. If so, we 
seek by scattering them to diminish the probability of infection. 

Or by active ventilation we may drive them completely away. 

Or it is possible that we may so neutralise them by some 

chemical or other action, or so absorb them, as to remove 

their infectiveness. . Or it may be that by a treatment of the 
person we may-place him or the parts of him which come in 
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contact with the air in such a condition as to be refractory to 
the reception of the floating particle. Practically it is found 
that free and continuous-dilution of the air greatly limits its 
infectious power. It is probable that this is more than mere 
dilution or driving away. Where air is actively in motion, it is 
so brought into contact with infected particles as the more 
rapidly to change them, so as to deprive them of their power 
to impart a special disease. At any rate no fact is more fully 
established than that ventilation is favourable to the limitation 
of the infective diseases. 

There is also demand for disinfection of such air as may 
not be laden with specific infective particles like those of scarlet 
fever or smallpox, but which nevertheless is befouled by 
organic matters of various kinds. Such air is greatly preju- 
dicial to health by causing a lowering of vitality or an irritation 
of important organs, and so often gives rise to consumption, 
stomach and bowel affections, and to other maladies affecting 
the whole system. So much is this the case that foul air is 
believed to be generally the most potent excitant of disease. 
Mere dust in the air may irritate mechanically, or its conditions 
of heat and moisture may favourably or unfavourably affect 
those who breathe it or are surrounded by it. These, how- 
ever, do not come within the remedial agency of disinfection. — 
Neither does odour necessarily demand sanitary disinfection, 
since all odours are not infectious, and all apparently odourless 
atmospheres are not the safest. As, however, bad odoux is so 
often a result of the gases of decay it is usually an indication 
for the use of disinfectants, and the cessation of the odour is 
an indication that the disinfectant used has been effective. 
We must not confound the substitution of a new odour with 
the destruction of a former one. When any article, having no 
odour of its own, uniformly counteracts foul odours, we may 
safely value it as a disinfectant. 


AIR AS A DISINFECTANT. 


Even in so elementary an outline, it is evident that we can 
never vacate or supersede air as a disinfectant. Air, above 
and beyond all other things, is the material on which we must 
rely to purify air. It often needs to be air in perceptible 
motion, and without draught upon persons, and yet moving at 
arate to cause draught. Its condition of heat or moisture 
will have some bearing on its effectiveness as well as its own 
condition of purity or impurity when introduced. ‘There is 
room for plain common sense and thought, as well as for 
scientific study on the subject. 

We do not always purify a room or disinfect its air by open- 
ing a window. The direction of the wind, the condition of 
moisture, the unraised curtain, or the distance of some corner 
in the room may leave the child in its bed breathing a very 
different atmosphere from that which exists just at the crevice 
made at the open window. Many aroom so needs flushing 
with air in every corner and crevice that it can only be done 
when unoccupied. Five minutes of such airing is often a 
greater disinfectant than a window raised fora day. While it 
is not in our plan to discuss ventilation, we cannot properly 
advert to disinfection without an endeavour to impress the 
availability of air as a disinfectant, and the imperfect method 
in which it is sometimes applied, even when its general import- 
ance is recognised. In some states of the atmosphere, and 
in some conditions of crowded houses or close rooms, there is 
such necessity for rapid and general diffusion of new air, in 
cases of sickness, that we are ever to be on the alert to secure 
a thorough ventilation. Often there is far more risk from 
closeness than from draught. Where there is danger from 
draught we often get help, but never complete substitution, by 
the use of disinfectants. When air is warm faster currents can 
be borne. The value of natural light, too, is not to be lost 
sight of, since it also aids in the purification of air. 


WATER AS A DISINFECTANT. 
Water cannot be said to have a direct chemical action as a 


\ 


~ air, for which its services are desirable. 
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disinfectant. Yet it has an important service to perform. 
Moisture may so locate infective particles as not to leave them 
flying about in the air to be readily inbreathed. To this end 
oiling or wetting the skin in scarlet fever has been recom- 
mended as a method of fixing the particles which are shed 
from the skin in what is called the desquamative process. 
Water itself, with the air it contains, has some power of oxi- 
dising infective particles. It is chiefly, however, as a promo- 
tive of cleanliness that the use of water is advocated for 
disinfection. Either in solution or suspension it conveys away 


organic material or promotes those chemical changes, which 


render them innocuous. Yet it is to be remembered that 


moisture sometimes seems to promote the infectiveness of | 


particles by dissolving or suspending them so as to be more 
easily absorbed. If heat isadded to moisture, it awakens decay 
and stirs matterinto activity, and so may render it more hurtful. 

It is to be borne in mind that constant dampness is not 
favourable to cleanliness. In hospitals during an epidemic, 
it is not usual to scrub the ward floors and walls, as water 
fastens some particles to surfaces, and together with heat, seems 
to promote their active and deleterious agency. ‘This does 
not apply to the usual working of households, or to that agency 
of water by which surfaces can be better cleansed than in any 
other way ; if only for a little time the sick can be removed 
during the dampness or evaporation incident to the drying 
process. For the cleanness of the skin, of the clothing, and of 
much of the surrounding material of our homes, there is no 
substitute for water. 

Neither can any system of artificial disinfection take the 
place of the time-honoured house-cleaning so common with 
good housewives. The thorough cleansing of floors and walls, 
the overhauling of closets, bureaus, and corners, must be 
occasionally done in this formal inspecting way, while the 
scrubbing, and wiping, and carpet-shaking, and removing into 
the open air, and lime-washing, make up a process too im- 
portant to be superseded. In many cases of sickness, there 
need to be the same methods, as applied to rooms, which 
should be adopted as soon as they can be vacated by the sick. 
Garments, which are often the vehicles of infective particles, 
are best cleansed by shaking in outdoor air or by immersion in 
boiling water. 

To those who will not thoroughly cleanse the house, the bed 
clothing, and furniture, and all garments at stated intervals, 
frequent movings are blessings in disguise, as they do afford 
some opportunity for pure air to come in contact with soiled 


materials. 
OZONE. 


It is claimed by some that nature has provided in the atmo- 
sphere an element in a state ready for appropriation, by which 
disinfection can be secured, and that when not sufficiently 
found in the atmosphere it can be made available by artificial 
methods. It may be called an extra atom of free oxygen, a 


little more ready than the usual oxygen of the atmosphere, and | 


holding itself ready to compensate for any defilement of pure 
It is defined as three 
atoms of oxygen, occupying the same space as two atoms of 


ordinary oxygen, capable of yielding up one atom of oxygen, | 


and yet ordinary oxygen remains. So it is a powerful oxidizer, 
The exact availability of this agent is not yet fully defined, but 
it is attracting so much of scientific attention, experiment, and 
hopefulness, that we need thus to make reference to it, 


SULPHUROUS ACID OR SULPHUROUS ANHYDRIDE. 


This substance stands at the present at the head of chemical 
disinfectants. It is made by burning roll sulphur, which, 
coming in contact with the moisture of aqueous vapour in the 
air is changed into sulphurous acid. The vapour thus formed 
s destructive to insect life and to man himself, if continuing 
o breathe it for any length of time. It is, therefore, only 
applicable to the thorough disinfection of ships, rooms, or 








houses from which all persons can be removed. But its great 
penetration, even into trunks, clothing, &c., and its power 
of neutralising the gases of decay and destroying the in- 
fective power of atoms, makes it of great and essential service. 
Although the odour is unpleasant in clothing and other articles 
subjected to it, this is dissipated by airing. 

A house or room is disinfected with it, thus: Close the 
chimney and all access to the outer air, except the doors for 
egress. Break in small pieces the sulphur to be used and 
place it on an iron plate or in a metallic dish or pan, and set 
this on a pair of tongs or cross-bar over an iron pot in which 


| there is water, or over a large box of sand, so as to avoid any 


danger of fire from small particles of the burning sulphur. 
a little alcohol placed in the pan and set on fire, or a few burn- 
ing coals from the stove, will light the sulphur. A pound and 
a half of sulphur will be needed for each one thousand cubic 
feet of air space. Thus a room ten feet wide and ten feet long, - 
and with ceiling ten feet high, 10 x 10 x 101,000, would need 
this amount; or a room 8x 8x 8=512, about half as much. 
So soon as the sulphur begins to ignite, the person should 
leave and close the door tightly. The burning will continue 
until the sulphur is consumed, which, if the room is properly 
closed, should mean until the oxygen of the inside air is con- 
verted into sulphurous acid. If the room at the start is not 
below a temperature of fifty, the change is more rapid. It 
should be kept closed for from four to six hours after the burn- 
ing has ceased, and then should be well aired four hours before 
occupancy, but should not be slept in until eight or ten hours 
after being opened and aired. It will hasten the disappearance 
of the odour of sulphur to wash the woodwork and cleanse the 
walls. Although the sulphur process is a little troublesome, 
yet it is also troublesome to catch disease from an infected 
building or room. We may improve the air of a room in usual 
cases by other methods, but we cannot rightly disinfect an 
infected room with the people in it. Sulphurous acid thus 
formed, by its pungency, its penetration, and its active oxida- 
tion, is now believed to be of the greatest value for this purpose. 
The penetration of the sulphurous acid fumes is shown by the 


| fact that test litmus paper, placed under the carpet and between 
| the leaves of books, is turned bright red. 


It was not found 
that coloured silks or bed and bedding were injured, while 
feather beds, pillows, or clothing, hung up and in the room, are 
penetrated with the sulphur fumes. Where there has been a 
disease like small-pox, or any infection which has shown great 
virulence, or which is actively transmissible, this mode of 
cleansing is to be advised. Chlorine gas has been used in the 
same way, but is no better, and is destructive of metals and 
colours. 

The sulphurous acid fumes, although they will by long con- 
tinuance affect vegetable colours, attack iron, and be absorbed 
by cloth, leather, &c., do not seriously injure these in so short 
a time, unless it might be some very unstable colours of cheap 
prints. 

( Zo be continued. ) 








WHAT WILL RUIN CHILDREN.—To have parents exercise partiality. 
This practice is lamentably prevalent. The first born or last, the only 
son or daughter, the beauty or the wit of the household, is too commonly 
set apart—Joseph-like.—To be frequently put out of temper. A child 
ought to be spared, as far as possible, all just causes of irritation; and 
never to be punished for doing wrong by taunts, cuffs, or ridicule.—To be 


| suffered to go uncorrected to-day in the very thing for which chastisement 


was inflicted yesterday. -With as much reason might a watch which 
should be wound back half the time, be expected to run well, as a child 
thus trained to become possessed of an established character.—To be cor- 
rected for accidental faults with as much severity as though they were done 
intentionally. The child who does ill when he meant to do well merits 
pity, not upbraiding. The disappointment of its young projector, atten- 
dant on the disastrous failure of any little enterprise, is of itself sufficient 
punistment, even where the result was carelessness. To add more is as 
crue] as it is hurtful. Parents who give their children to understand that — 
they are a burden to them need not be surprised should they one day be 


| given to understand that they are a burden to their children, 
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THE SEWER, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
HEALTH AND COMFORT OF A HOUSE- 
HOLD. 


A CIRCULAR with the above heading has been sent to us from 
Birmingham. It appears to have been issued by some body 
calling itself the Birmingham Sanitary Association. We are 
well pleased with the manner in which the subject is treated, 
and there is none more important. It is too much the habit of 
our modern life to wait for sanitary legislation. No doubt law 
can do much, but in relation to our dwellings very much can 
be done by those who inhabit them, and a very slight know- 
ledge will teach the people what is desirable in a house and 
what it is important to avoid. What is true in reference to 
Birmingham is true of all our cities, towns, and villages. The 
following passages are worthy of all attention :— 

“The occupants of dwellings are gradually becoming con- 
vinced, by sad experience, that the sanitary surroundings of a 
house affect considerably the health, welfare, and comfort, and 
even shorten the life of the inmates. 

“Scores of families living in the best suburbs, enjoying 
every luxury that wealth can purchase, are surrounded by 
insanitary conditions, such as, if realised, would lead to general 
and widespread concern. 

“When an epidemic ‘breaks out,’ an unwarranted panic is 
speedily produced ; the late visitation of diphtheria at Acock’s 
Green, to wit ;—but in the ordinary way a man in the bloom of 
life and vigour may be cut off, a child may die, a wife may be 
lost ; and in scores of households the women and children may 
be constantly suffering from languor, and debility, and chronic 
sore throat, with other ailments, and no regard is paid thereto. 
Isolated cases of disease and death do not arouse public atten- 
tion, and even sufferers more frequently ask themselves the 
question, ‘ When shall I be better ?’ than, ‘ Why am I ill?’ 

“The Birmingham Sanitary Supply Association are in a 
position to prove that whole families in Birmingham have 
suffered, year after year, in consequence of the bad state of 
their private drains, and the insufficiently protected state of 
their water-closets, bath, sink, cistern, cellar, and other waste 
pipes. 

“Tt is their opinion that hundreds are suffering from /re- 
ventible disease. 

“The London and provincial papers are ‘taking up’ the 
important matter of the Sewerage question. The Daily News, 
in a leading article on the 5th May, 1880, after describing the 
purchase of a villa residence, apparently ‘ali that heart could 
wish for,’ then says : ‘The pleasures of occupation follow, and 
they are soon succeeded by the terrors of discovery. Disease 
breaks out among the children of a hitherto healthy family, and 
with disagreeable impartiality it attacks, with more or less viru- 
lence, all the members of it, including the servant and the 
casual visitor. The doctor gives his pronouncement, and 
typhoid fever from the force of association of ideas at once 
suggests the disagreeable subject of drains. It will scarcely 
be said that this is an over-drawn picture. The wrong can 
hardly be denied, and it is time and more than time to seek 
for the remedy.’ 

“The Standard says, on April 28th, 1880: ‘It is impossible 
for proper sanitation ever to be carried out unless the occu- 
pants themselves are conscious that, ina house made to live in, 
it Is more important for the cistern and pipes to work well than 
that the dado should be in good taste, or the furniture and 
decoration in the correct style of their favourite “ School.” ’ 

“The Birmingham Daily Mail of 12th May, 1880, ina short 
leader on sanitary matters, refers to ‘the great importance of 
thoroughly testing the sanitary condition of the premises before 
they inhabit them under the terms of an agreement.’ 

ss Families take houses, high-rented houses in Birmingham, 
which are simply traps for diphtheria and féver. The Associa- 
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tion can prove this, and have no hesitation in stating that the 
large majority of houses are drained in such a manner as to- 
give every facility to the ingress of sewer gases, and conse- 
quently disease and death. 

“Tgnorant men (very good in their way) but ignorant of the 
relation the sewer bears to health, lay our drains. Our deli- 
cate wives and fragile children are left at the mercy of men 
whose chief concern is, in far too many instances, to hide their 
imperfect work from the observation of the proprietor, by 
speedily covering the broken pipes or badly-jointed drains with 
the friendly soil. In our town offices, professional gentlemen, 
upon whom devolves oftentimes intellectual and mental work 
requiring a vigorous and healthy brain, suffer more than they 
are aware of, owing to the escape of the sewer gases in their 
villa residence at night and their town office by day. People 
do not seem to realise that the lungs, into which a dose of air, 
pure or impure, is plunged several times in each minute, are 
far more delicate than the stomach, which will bear with com- 
parative impunity much that is injurious. The lungs transmit 
in a few seconds all aérial impurities to the fountain of life— 
the blood itself—and while in many houses women and children 
inhale from the sewer, from the closet, from the sink, from the 
bath, bad and injurious gases, poisoning the blood, they 
wonder, ‘When shall I be better?” Never ! until your house 
is made more secure.” 





A MYSTERY SOLVED—SUICIDE OR 
PROVIDENCE? 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 


“T will tell you what is ten times, and ten thousand times more terrible 

than war—Outraged Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of 
killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn, 
that nature is only conquered by obeying her. Sah Man has his 
courtesies of war; he spares the woman and the child. But nature is 
fierce when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is 
obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity; for 
some awful but most good reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. 
Silently she strikes the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would 
strike the strong man—with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand. Ah ! 
would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the 
mothers of England the mass of preventable suffering, the mass of prevent- 
able agony of body and mind which exists in England year after year!”— 
Kingsley, 
“Ou, DEAR !” sighed a lady friend, as the coffin containing all 
that was mortal of a young mother, cut off in the very prime 
of womanhood, was borne from the door of the opposite 
dwelling; “this does seem hard; I cannot understand it. 
Look at those three fair young children, their faces pressed 
against the chamber windows. Ah, how little do they compre- 
hend the meaning of the word ‘motherless’! A shadow is on 
their dwelling ; soon, very soon, it will fall coldly and gloomily 
on their hearts. When just at the age most to need a 
mother’s care, why is the mother removed? It is a mystery, a 
deep, dark, mystery. I wonder not that the heart, crushed 
and bleeding under the weight of such an affliction, should 
question the wisdom and beneficence of so fearful a dispensa- 
tion.” 

“There is no mystery here,” we answered; ‘ nothing but a 
just relation between cause and effect.” 

“ T call it a strange Providence,” said the lady, speaking with 
something of impatience in her tone. ‘Why was she not 
spared to her children a few years longer? With God are the 
issues of life. The Angel of Dissolution chills no life-current 
with his icy fingers, except at the bidding of the All-seeing and 
Omnipotent. Without him, not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground.” : 

“ And one human life is of more value than many sparrows,” 
said we, impressively, hoping to suggest to her mind a higher 
idea of Providence than it entertained for the time being. 

“ True, true; and yet the arrows of death are thrown with 
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a sort of blind energy that makes one think of a malignant 
spirit rather than a merciful God.” 

The lady’s warm cheek, half-indignant tone, and almost 
flashing eyes, evinced the strength of her feelings. 

“Gently, gently,” we said, laying a hand upon hers. 
“There is no mysterious Providence here. It was the 
mother’s own act that removed her from her children.” 

“What ! You do not intimate self-destruction ? ” 

“ Not premeditated self-destruction. Yet had she observed 
the laws of health her children would not this day be 
_ motherless.” _ 

“She was a fragile flower, I know, and as beautiful as she 
was delicate.” 

‘Open the windows; let in the frosty air upon one of your 
hot-house plants, and note the consequence.” 

“Tt will droop, and wither, and die.” 

“ As Mrs. Melbourne did. In either case the effect depends 
upon a clearly apparent cause. There is nothing of mystery 
involved.” 

“J did not know her intimately. I only met her once or 
twice, but I have always admired her—always heard her 
spoken of with affection by her friends. She was beautiful 
in person. I have often looked at her as she sat by the 
window opposite, with one of her fairy-like children in her 
- arms, and thought it the most beautiful sight my eyes had 
ever rested upon. Oh, it is sad to think that her loving 
arms will never again encircle them, nor her bosom pillow 
their heads! Her husband, it is said, almost worshipped her. 
Poor man ! what a heart-sorrow he has to bear ! ” 


“Ten years ago,” said we, after our fair friend’s excite- 
ment had a little subsided, “‘a young, beautiful, and sylph-like 
creature, dressed in full costume, came down from her room 
about nine o’clock in the evening, and a light scarf thrown 
across her arm. She was met at the parlour door bya pale 
woman whose shrunken face, large bright eyes, and husky 
voice told but too plainly that the days which remained to her 
upon earth were very few. 

“*So you will go to-night, dear Adele?’ she said in a voice 
of tender solicitude. 

““¢ Why not, mother?’ was answered. ‘I promised George 
that I would accompany him, and he has called for me,’ 

“*T know. But astorm threatens. I am fearful that you 
may take cold.’ 

““« Ton’t give yourself a shadow of trouble, dear mother,’ 
replied Adele. ‘ You are always over-anxious about me.’ 

“The scarf is too thin, daughter. Go back and get your 
light cashmere shawl; and be sure to wrap yourself up well 
before leaving the warm ball-room to return home.’ 

““* Oh, dear, mother! why will you be so foolish about me ? 
No fear of my taking cold.’ 

“Vou cannot go, Adele, unless with some better protection 
than this cobweb scarf,’ said the mother, firmly. 

“The young girl, with a slight expression of impatience, 
tripped back to her chamber, and in a few moments returned 
with the shawl, which her mother drew carefully about her 
neck and bosom. Yet scarcely was the thoughtless young 
creature in the carriage that awaited her ere the shawl was 
pushed back from her shoulders, and the fresh, humid night air 
suffered to bathe her neck and a portion of her exposed bosom. 
When she entered the ball-room there was a brighter flush on 
her cheeks than usual, and she was conscious of an unpleasant 
sensation below the throat-pit. This was but slight, however. 

“Tt was three o’clock when Adele left the gay ball-room to 
return home. For at least four hours of the time since her 
entrance, she had danced in the hot and crowded apartment. 

““* Draw your shawl closer around you,’ said her lover, as he 
assisted her into the carriage. A slight rain was falling and 
the air was coming from the east. 

_ “©Oh, how cool and pleasant !’ murmured the fair creature, 
as she leaned her head from the carriage window, and let. the 





moist atinosphere strike upon her face and neck. ‘ How refresh- 
ing! I thought several times that I should faint in the 
suffocating room.’ 

“The shawl was thrown from her neck and shoulders, and 
for a quarter of an hour she rode, thus unprotected, until a 
slight shudder creeping through her frame warned her to replace 
the shawl, and even to draw it tightly around her; but it did 
not, now, impart the warmth she sought. 

“Do you wonder that, on the next morning, Adele had 
fever, and pains in the side and breast, or that when the doctor 
came, he discovered the existence of considerable inflamma- 
tion of the lungs ? 

“ A week of serious illness, and two weeks of convalescence. 
Then, setting at nought all the gentle remonstrances of her 
mother, Adele went out for a promenade with some young 
companions, wearing very thin shoes, although, from recent 
rains, the pavements were damp. It was over three months 
ere she was able to appear abroad again ; and months longer 
before the roses bloomed on her cheeks as of old. 

** At seventeen Adele became a wife; and before her 
eighteenth summer a babe was laid on her bosom. 

““«She is too young to marry,’ urged the pale, anxious 
mother of this fragile girl, ‘Wait a year or two, until both 
mind and body have gained a full maturity.’ 

“ But the ardent young lover could not wait; and Adele 
was quite as impatient for the wedding-day. ‘To the voices of 
reason and prudence they were alike deaf. 

‘A gay round of parties followed the marriage. Night after 
night the young bride, too thinly clad for exposure to the 
sharp air of a severe winter, went forth to meet her friends. 
Late hours, stimulating food and drink, excessive fatigue and 
colds, wrought upon her their sad effects ; and ere the honey- 
moon was fairly over she was in the hands of a physician. 

“When Adele appeared abroad, after the birth of her first 
child, some of her friends hardly knew her, so sadly was she 
changed. Never again did the roses of health come back to 
her cheeks, now pale as lilies, except when flushed by the 
fatal hectic. Never again did she enjoy an hour’s freedom 
from lassitude and pain, Yet, strange to tell, she took scarcely 
any better care of her health than before her marriage. You 
saw her at balls, at concerts, at the opera and all fashionable 
assemblies, exposing herself to colds, and encountering fatigue 
that invariably brought on pains or prostration of strength. 

“‘ A few years more, and the curtain falls on this drama of 


life. That the acts and scenes were so many was the greatest 
cause of wonder; not that the curtain falls so soon. Adele 
Melbourne cut the thread of her own existence.” 

“ Mrs. Melbourne!” exclaimed her attentive listener, 


‘surely it is not of her you have been speaking ? ” 

‘“‘ Ves, of Mrs. Melbourne, whose wasted form has just been 
carried forth. Call not her death a dark dispensation. It 
would have been a miracle had life been further extended.” 

A long silence was followed by a deeply-drawn sigh. 

“Yes, yes, I see it all; the mystery is solved. There is no 
dark Providence here. Ah, how many like her are daily cut 
down in the very flower of life—cut down ere their work is 
half done !” 

“Tt is a melancholy fact,” we replied, ‘‘ that the whole 
average of life in this country is diminished by a suicidal dis- 
regard of the plainest laws of health; and this sad effect—we 
ought to say criminal—is chargeable more upon your sex than 
our own. It gives one the heartache to think of the daily 
deaths of young mothers—the sharp sundering of the tenderest 
ties that can bind heart to heart. People clasp their hands, 
look grave and mysterious, and say, ‘What an _ afflictive 
Providence!’ But there is no Providence in the matter—only 
a provision of the Divine mercy to lessen, as far as may be, the 
evils that must flow from the disruption, by death, of the most 
intimate relations in life. Here is a solution of the whole 
mystery that has so perplexed you and hundreds of others.” 
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COCOA versus BEER. 


Sir Witrrip Lawson’s well-deserved majority in the House 
of Commons is but one of the many significant signs we see 
around us of the salutary and growing taste of the public for 
something better than beer or spirituous liquors. Thanks to 
school-boards and other educational agencies, the supposed 
potent virtues of malt and alcohol are rapidly fading away before 
the critical analysis and increased intelligence of the masses; 
bitter experience has repeatedly shown that these so-called 
stimulants incite a man to do evil rather than good, and prove 
inimical to his health, his brains, and his pocket. 

The success which has attended the coffee or cocoa palace 
movement shows that it meets an acknowledged want, as an 
efficient substitute for the public-house, yet coffee-houses can- 
not be regarded altogether as a modern institution, as we may 
learn from the pages of the Zatler or Spectator how much they 
were patronised even in the days of Addison and Steele. One 
of the most successful caterers for the public in this useful 
line was Mr. Lockhart, who died a short time ago in London ; 
this gentleman established several cocoa-rooms in Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and in several towns in the north, as well as in 
London. Mr. Lockhart, in his commercial undertakings in 
competition with public-houses, always relied on success by 
furnishing the best article at the lowest possible price, and 
happily his efforts have been fully appreciated by a host of 
discerning patrons. Since Mr. Lockhart’s death, his extensive 
business has been carried on with vigour by his son and his 
son-in-law (Mr. H. Crawford Smith), who bid fair to follow 
worthily in his footsteps. 

On the 21st ult. another large establishment, situate at the 
west end of the town hall, Newcastle, and which had previously 
been used as a public-house, was opened by the Sheriff of 
Newcastle, in the presence of a crowded assemblage, this 
being the sixth house of the kind in the town under the same 
proprietors. At the inaugural ceremony, Mr. Smith stated that 
so far from business decreasing, as some had predicted, it had 
considerably augmented during the past six months, and the 





early morning trade had been doubled. The Sheriff, in a few 
pertinent remarks, adverted to the gratifying success which 
had followed the establishment of these cocoa-rooms. He 
also drew attention to the unsurpassed convenience and 
economy to be met with here in contrast to that offered by 
the misnamed licensed “ victuallers.” He quoted an example 
of the benefit of local option, the magistrates having refused to 
transfer a license to a neighbourhood where, it was em- 
phatically shown by a deputation of the inhabitants, it was 
not wanted. The Sheriff said it behoved every man to be up 
and doing, and both by precept and example to root out this 
crying evil from their midst, and give no excuse to say— 
‘* Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a public there ; 


And ’twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation.” 


Mr. Alderman Charlton and the Rev. Mr. Liddell, of Jarr_w, 
also addressed the meeting in appropriate terms. Mr. 
Councillor Clapham remarked that neither at hotel, public- 
house, nor restaurant, could they get food anything like so 
cheap as at the cocoa-rooms. He therefore trusted they would 
meet with the support they deserved, as they must be all aware 
that it would take no small number of cups of cocoa and 
sandwiches to pay the £200 a year rent of that place. The 
interesting proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Sheriff for presiding. 








CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Tue Right Hon. the Lord Mayor will preside over the First Annual 
Meeting of the Parkes Museum, which will be held in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House on Tuesday, the 27th inst., at three o’clock. It is 
hoped that an influential attendance will lead to the increased support 
necessary to the extension of this useful institution. 





The alarming gas explosion near Tottenham Court Road reminds us of 
the peril gas consumers are subjected to, from causes over which they have 
no control. If the discovery of Mr. Swann, of Newcastle, really adapts 
the electric light to the needs of domestic use, the dangers attending the 
use of gas will lead to the adoption of the safer and more brilliant source 
of illumination. 








Some of our readers are interested in the Artisans’, Labourers’, and 
General Dwellings Company, Limited, and for their information we notify 
recent changes in the directorate of the company. The Honourable J. P. 
Pelham succeeds Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., whose retirement we announced 
a few weeks ago. Mr. I. D. Mocatta has since resigned, and the vacant 
seat has been filled by the election of Mr. Maurice Powell, Q.C. Mr. 
Powell has taken a deep and intelligent interest in the affairs of the 
company, and he is not likely to be satisfied with second-hand information. 
He will satisfy himself on any matter relating to the management. We 
regard his accession to the board as the most hopeful sign of any occurrence 
since the change of management. 


** A Poor Mechanic,” writing to the Bulder, gives his experience of 
living in a block of Improved Dwellings, from which we extract the 
following :— 


** Allow a mechanic to tell ‘A Working Man’ what living in some 
flats in London really is. Let him go through London and look at the 
vast dismal blocks of bricks and mortar without a single redeeming feature 
of cheerfulness or the picturesque. To secure a comfortable and healthy 
home I went to live in a block at Kensington, and took (having only a 
wife) one of the smallest suites—a room and a half. For this I pay 7s, 6d. 
per week in advance—7.c., 5s. per week per room. The occupants before 
me were a man and wife and five children. The place, when I took 
possession, was dirty and swarming with vermin. No water could be 
turned on to the W.C. The top of the boiler was cracked, and worn in 
holes, so that the water was black with soot. The tap leaked so fast that — 
the place was often flooded. After repeated applications, and waiting for 
months, the Cerberus of the ‘Improved Dwellings’ came, grunted out 
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that he was not going to wait on people, and plastered the holes with | The Printing and Paper-making Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall 


whitelead in an almost liquid state. In another two months he repaired 


the tap so that it would not turn at all. The sides of the chimney that 
were nearly falling down he only shook his head at. The duty of this 
official is to let the rooms; receive §s., independent of the rent to cover 
any damage that may happen to the fixtures (which are of the most obsolete 
pattern and inefficient kind); answer no questions, give no information. 
There is another official who comes to the minute every Monday to receive 
the rent in advance. This is his only duty, which takes about half a 
minute per tenant to perform. The owner lives in a palatial residence, 
with a retinue of twenty servants. To attempt to make any acquaintance 
with him is certain dismissal, I have been here nearly a year, and no 
sanitary inspector has ever called ; in fact, he dare not enter the place, 
except to give a highly flattering report, as occasion may require.” 


Speaking at a banquet held in honour of the French Ambassador, at the 
Mansion House, on Tuesday last, the Lord Mayor referred to Mr. Firth’s 
Metropolitan Government Bill in very uucomplimentary terms. His lordship 
stated that he believed that whilst the Metropolitan Board and the 
Corporation of London worked hand in hand for the benefit of the 
Metropolis, no such Bill as he had lately slightly perused was likely to become 
law in this land. He had read with amusement the Bill, but he had also 
read it with the knowledge that no Parliament would ever pass or make an 
Act of Parliament of such unstructural work as that. In four lines the 
ancient Corporation of London, with all its historical associations, was 
swept away, and he believed in some three more lines the whole of the 
representative bodies of the Metropolis were also quietly and quickly 
annihilated. If anything more proposterous could have been proposed to 
a sane people, he was not aware of it. 


Sir J. Hogg, M.P., Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
following the Lord Mayor, said that the Bill to which his lordship had 
alluded was only the successor of a vast series of Bills, all of them pregnant 
with the same idea, but this Bill was of the most ambitious and sweeping 
character he had ever had to do with, 


But ratepayers may take another view of the subject, and the opposition 
of the Lord Mayor and the Chief of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
may be taken as an evidence that the Bill is likely to remedy an admitted 
scandal, and remove an acknowledged grievance. Those who make Lord 
Mayors will have their say upon the question, and we shall not be sur- 
prised if they accord to Mr. Firth’s ambitious proposal their countenance 
and support. . 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works yesterday, deputa-_ 


tions from the vestries and inhabitants of Islington and St. Pancras 
presented memorials haying reference to the recent sewage overflows in 
those districts. The matter was left to the Works Committee. A report 
in favour of placing two sphinxes, with other additions, at the base of the 
Cleopatra obelisk was adopted. 








The following postal notice has been issued :— 


“*Tn future the limits of weight and size allowed for packets of trade 
patterns of samples addressed to the United States of America will be 
increased to those recently adopted for patterns addressed to France, Bel- 
gium, and Luxemburg. The maximum weight of each packet will be 
raised from 8o0z. to 120z., and the maximum dimensions from 8 in. to 
12 in, in length, 4 in. to 8in. in width, and 2in. to 4in. in depth. In all 
other respects the conditions regulating the transmission of trade patterns 
or samples to the United States through the post remain unaltered.” 


Amateur printing is a pleasant hobby, and it may be turned to practical 
uses. The Paper and Printing Trades Journal contains the following 


interesting paragraph :— 

** We see that an Irish clergyman has just written a little book of twelve 
pages, for which he engraved wood blocks, composed the type, and finally 
printed it with his own hands. Few amateurs do such thorough work as 
this. We know another clergyman who prints his own hymns for special 
services in a benighted locality where there are no printers, only he had 
the advantage of being a printer’s son, and knew the trade. We also knew 
an enthusiastic antiquary who etched a copperplate for his local guide- 
book, and scratched a ‘white on black’ diagram with a file on a piece 
of slate for want of a wood-block, which there was not time to procure,” 





was, on Wednesday last visited by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
and the Sheriffs in semi-state. Nearly two hours were occupied by the 
civic party in the inspection of the exhibits. The Lord Mayor, presiding 
afterwards at a luncheon, to which about 200 ladies and gentlemen sat ~ 
down, expressed his opinion that this exhibition would have done no 
injustice to the printing and stationery section of the Paris Exposition or 
1878, 








A SONG OF THE MOTH. 


By Mrs, J. M. O’CALLAGHAN. 


I CAME fluttering out in the evening, 
When the dark and dim shadows of night 
Were spreading their pinions broadly, 
And hiding the rays of light : 

Those rays of light, which extinguish 
The light of a moth’s bright eyes, 

Till one’s heart in their sea of glory, 
For the shadows of evening, sighs. 

So; out in the evening flying, 

When His Majesty left the sky, 

I spread out my feathery wings, 
Without aim, or sorrow, or sigh : 

And in at an open window, 

Where a lamp ona table stood, 

I flew, but not at the lamp— 

It would scorch ! I knew that it would. 


And with all its fine glasses and shadings, 
It was awfully hot for a moth, 

And in eighteen hundred and eighty, 

I am no ignorant Goth ! 

Insects of centuries bygone 

No doubt have been addle-pate louts ; 
But all the advances of science 

Fill the brain with intelligent doubts. 
So, eschewing the light avtzficral, 

I saw something brighter by far ; 

’T was shining out near to the lamp-light 
With the placid, clear light of a star. 
Can it be, said I, one of the planets 

Has tumbled down here in a fog, 

And unable to gain its bright region, 

Is left on some pitiful log ? 


Or is it a jewel of brightness 

That fell from some child of the sun, 
And which, from some physical setting, 
Some strange execution has done ? 
Away with conjecture, I mu:mured, 
And madly I flew at the prize ; 

But soon I discovered my error, 

’Twas one of a twin pair of eyes ! 


My. wings are unscorched ; but I tremble 
With rage, when I think of the shock 

Of the hand which ungraciously spurned me 
With an airy but ladylike knock, 

Of the mean fascination which urged me 
To fly at the next neighbour’s eye, 

Which caused me in haste to be dashed oft, 
Like dust from a street mutton pic. 


As I fled from the room in a passion, 
With my legs in a horrible cramp, 

I cried, with a sneer, twas reflection, 
And only a trick of the lamp ; 

And I thought of a poet, who somewhere 
Said something about ‘* woman’s eyes,”’ 
And their ‘‘ light,” and his soul, and “ undoing,” 
And thought him the victim of lies ! 

Pray, what would their optics be worth, now, 
From almond-shape, convex, to flat, 

If shut up in some dark apartment ? 

Why, not worth ove eye of a cat! 

Felinus, to thee, not to woman, 

The luminous sparkle belongs ; 

To lions, and tigers, and panthers, 

For them are the poems and songs ! 
Those songs of the fire that sparkles 
Unaided by natural cause— 

The light that shines clear in the darkness 
Belongs to the owners of claws ! 

So love-sickened swains, and al] others, 
The counse!s of reason should summon, 
And never die wearied and heartless, 

For that myth in the eyes of a woman } 
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ON THE” FUNCTIONS °“OF THE SKIN’ IN 
RELATION LO. LIP Ee ae eee 
DISEASE. 


By RicHARD METCALFE, 

“* A great part of Sanitary Science can be comprised in that one word 

—cleanliness.” Dr, Lyon Playfair, 

Il.—Zhe Skin as an Excreting Organ. 

As an excreting organ the skin is of great importance. It is 
estimated that about one-fifth of the whole excrementitious 
matter of our bodies is exuded through the skin. Its primary 
office is to separate from the blood the effete hydrogen in the 
form of its superabundant watery particles. It has, however, 
many important secondary offices. The chief cutaneous 
excretion—the perspiration—is of two kinds, sensible per- 
spiration, which is a fluid occasionally excreted, as after severe 
exercise; and insensible perspiration, or transpiration, an 
invisible vapour which is continually being given off by the 
skin. The sweat, or sensible perspiration, is essentially an 
aqueous fluid, but it holds in solution a very great variety of 
substances. Its taste is saltish, and its reaction acid. 
Chloride of sodium (common salt); salts of ammonia; the 
salts of the organic acids ; butyric, formic, acetic, lactic, and 
carbonic acids; earthy phosphates; peroxide of iron; pig- 
mentary, fatty, and proteine matter, and nitrogen, are always 
found in it. 

Various estimates have been made of the quantity of 
matter exhaled, in the form of perspiration, from the surface of 
the skin of the adult human body in twenty-four hours. 
These have ranged from 20 to 40 ounces, and, perhaps, 30 
might safely be taken as a fair average. Seguen found from ex- 
periments the amount to be 15,840 grains, or about 33 ounces. 
According to the carefully conducted experiments of Anselmino, 
the sweat contains, on an average, .o88 per cent. of solid 
matter, 100 grains of which gave 22.9 grains of saline matter ; 
these calculations give for the twenty-four hours, 107.47 grains 
of organic matter, and 81.92 grains of saline matter. 

These are the principal substances thrown off by the skin 
when in a healthy condition. In various diseased conditions 
of the organism, however, the skin becomes the medium of 
discharge from the body of poisonous substances, either pro- 
ducing or resulting from disease. For instance, carbonate of 
ammonia and uric acid have been discovered in the perspira- 
tion in a variety of diseases, especially mental complaints. In 
such cases the skin usually assumes, in addition to its own 
proper offices, a compensatory function, in consequence of the 
diminished activity of, and secretion from, internal organs. 
Excretion is an all-important depurating or purifying process ; 
if the worn-out tissues of the body are not duly removed from 
the blood and discharged from the system, they rapidly 
accumulate and act as the deadliest poisons, and the worst 
consequences to health and life often result. There is no 
greater and more just cause of alarm to the physician than the 
cessation or suspension of customary discharges from the 
various excretory glands and canals, Should the renal 
secretions be suppressed, urcemic poisoning and death from 
the accumulation of urea in the blood is the result. Should 
the biliary function be suspended, bile accumulates in the 
blood, and insensibility and death as inevitably follow as in 
the former case. 

Again, should respiration be interfered with, the effete carbon 
is retained in the system, arterial blood becomes venous, the 
brain is poisoned, and then the action of the heart stops. 
But it often happens that a function is temporarily suspended, 
the functional activity of an organ diminished or arrested, 


recovered tone and energy. This increased activity, this 
augmentation of duties, on the one hand, is imperatively 
necessary to neutralise the lessened energy of the suspended 


| those who are most likely to consider the contributions of beginners. 
| book will also contain chapters on methods of working, and give glimpses 


while its duties are undertaken by another organ until it has | 





| functions, on whose integrity health depends, would be lost, 


and permanent disease, speedily terminating in death, would 
result. 

Now, the skin often partially or wholly relieves the lungs, 
kidneys, intestines, and other internal excreting organs, of 
their important duties. 

In disease of the kidneys, for instance, the skin sometimes 
eliminates in the form of carbonate of ammonia, the urea 
which accumulates in the blood and would otherwise act as a 
deadly poison. The functions of the skin and the kidneys 
stand in so close a relationship, that they often assume the 
place, to a great extent, of each other, so that when the skin is 
impaired, the kidneys increase in activity, and wzce versd. It 
is in this way that the balance necessary to life is maintained ; 
but this compensatory action is limited, so that the one organ 
cannot wholly, or permanently, or, indeed for any length of 
time, supply the place of the other. ‘The most casual observer 
will have noticed that in hot weather, when the skin is active, 
the quantity of perspiratory matter thrown from the system is 
increased, and the quantity of urine passed is diminished, 
while in cold weather this is reversed. 

It is a too common occurrence when scarlatina is treated 
without a proper attention to, and the regulation of, the func- 


| tions of the skin, that a sequel sometimes extremely difficult to 


deal with supervenes—namely, dropsy. Scarlatina being an 
eruptive disease of the skin, obstructs the escape of the per- 
spiration, and causes the fluid to accumulate in the system. 
The kidneys will fora time succc:d in relieving the patient. 
But if the skin is not speedily restored to its normal action, 
dropsy is inevitable. In case of disease of the renal functions 
the skin relieves the kidneys of their duties, which is witnessed 
by the fact that the fluid eliminated contains some of the sub- 
stances common to urine. A marked functional sympathy 
also exists between the skin and the intestines, which is best 
illustrated by the effects of unhealthy or diseased state of the 
one upon the other; hence the tendency to diarrhoea from cold 
feet on the one hand, and the connection between cutaneous 
eruptions and intestinal irregularities on the other. These 
brief illustrations might be almost indefinitely extended; but 
they are sufficient to show the important relation existing 
between skin and the internal organs. 

When the removal of the effete watery matter from the 
blood is stopped, the labour of elimination is added to the 
ordinary duties of the internal organs. Were this vicarious 
action of but short duration, no permanent mischief would 
probably accrue. But all the organs of the body are liable to 
become exhausted by over-exertion, if long continued ; and 
this exhaustion, if not remedied, will sow the seeds of, if not 
terminate in, disease. If the functions of the skin are long 
suspended, either partially or entirely, not only are the lungs 
likely to become diseased, but almost all the internal viscera 
will suffer sooner or later. That protean disorder dyspepsia, 
intestinal ailments, lesions of the liver and kidneys, primarily, 
and cutaneous diseases, secondarily or sympathetically, are oue 
and all frequent results of irregularities in the depurating 
action of the skin. 





THE papers on ‘‘The Literary Ladder,” which are appearing in the 
Phonetic Journal, will shortly be reprinted in a small volume which will be 
published by Messrs. S. W. Partridgeand Co. The’aim of the author is to 
give examples of men who have climbed the ladder; to detail their 
struggles ; to point out the best way of gaining a footing in literature ; to 
give the names of magazines which have encouraged young writers, and 


The 


of literary workshops. It will form a very useful guide to literary aspirants, 
and will be additionally interesting from the fact of its being printed in 
semi-phonotypy by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath. This is the first book 


| printed in this style, which is, however, easier to read than ordinary 


printing, as six-sevenths of the language are printed according to the 


? ; f } 
function, on the other ; otherwise the balancerof the different | sounds of the words. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Bzshop Watson. 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


To the Editor of ‘‘ HouSE AND HoME.” 


WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE POOR IN LARGE CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 
SIR, 

I am an earnest temperance reformer, and am ever on the alert for 
fresh ways and means of reaching the people. I have just been thinking 
of one method of reaching them, which I believe has not been extensively 
tried—viz., wzedow gardening. We all know what delightful things 
flowers are, and what a refining influence growing them has. That being so, 
I would urge upon every temperance society and Band.of Hope, but more 
especially in large towns, to try to cultivate a love of flowers. If we can 
give the poor drunkard something to do, so that the time he formerly spent 
in the tap-room does not hang heavy on his hands, we may reclaim him. 
Every Band of Hope and temperance society should have a flower-show 
annually, in the summer. The cost of window gardening need not be great ; 
a strong wooden box about three er four inches deep, and the same length 
and width as the window sill, can be had for a few pence, and many 
beautiful and hardy flowers (the seeds) can be had fora Id. a packet. I 
urge this matter also on sanitary grounds ; the poor would get more fresh 
air in the courts and alleys of London and other places, for they would be 
compelled to open their windows often to attend to their flowers, so that 
in an indirect way they would learn one of the most important laws of 
health. 





I am, yours truly, 
AN ABSTAINER. 


To the Editor of ‘* HoUSE AND Home.” 
VENTILATION OF BED-ROOMS. 
Sir, 

Being a thorough-going health reformer, and believing as I do that 
a great deal of sickness, including consumption, heart disease, indigestion, 
headache, &c., is caused by breathing foul air, I am anxious to point 
out to your readers the importance of breathing pure air during 
the night. We spend about one-third of our lives in our bed- 
rooms, what folly, then, of us to sleep with door and window closed, 
and so to be breathing potson for eight or nine hours. In very cold 
weather I have my bed-room window open about a quarter of an inch, - 
and yet I find that even such a small aperture as that lets sufficient air in, 
and of course there is no inconvenience or unpleasantness of any kind. Of 
course, if your readers think well, they can adopt Dr. Bird’s Costless Venti- 
lator, which is a very simple affair. 
much wider, and as my bed is so placed that the wind cannot blow straight 
on it, I sleep very comfortably. 


In summer I have my window open 


Yours truly, 
A VEGETARIAN, 








How To Cook BEEFSTEAK.—We hear a great deal about that ‘‘ abomi- 
nation called fried steak.” I will tell you how to make tough steak 
tender, and how to fry it so that it will be juicy. Do not pound it, either 
with a rolling-pin or a potato-masher, or even with that jagged piece of 
metal or crockery ware which house-furnishing dealers will try to delude 
you into buying. If you do pound it you will only batter its fibres and let 
out all its juice. Pour into the bottom of a dish three tablespoonfuls each 
of vinegar and salad oil, sprinkle on them half a saltspoonful of pepper and 
a tablespoonful of chopped parsley (if you have it). Do not use any salt. 
The action of the oil and vinegar will be to soften and disintegrate the 
tough fibres of the meat without drawing out its juices. The salt would 
do that most effectually and harden the fibres besides. You may adda 
tablespoonful of chopped onion if you like its flavour. Lay the steak on 
the oil and vinegar for three or four hours, turning it over every half-hour, 
and then saute or half fry it quickly ; season it with salt after it is cooked, 

_and serve it with a little fresh butter or with the gravy from the frying- 
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pan. If you follow these directions and do not try to improve upon them 
you can have tender steaks hereafter at wiil. 
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CURE FOR SLUGS. 


Gardener is informed that anew plan for the destruction of slugs has 
been discovered by a gardener at Ville d’Averay, near St. Cloud. It con- 
sists (says a contemporary) in coating a thin board, of about the size of a 
sheet of note-paper, with old tallow or grease, and depositing it on the © 
ground. The board is in a few hours covered with slugs, and may then be 
dipped in essence of turpentine and petroleum. 


SALICYLIC ACID AS A FRUIT PRESERVATIVE. 


Housewife desires to know how to use salicylic acid in preserving fruit. 
We have had no experience in the matter, but recently the British 
Magazine of Pharmacy, mourning over the bruised condition to which 
careless packing reduces many of the ‘‘ magnificent apples that are imported 
from America to find-their places on the dessert-table in England,” and 
which necessitates their speedy consumption to avoid rotting, makes the 
suggestion that the effects of any rough handling in shipping will be harm - 


. less if the fruit is carefully wrapped in paper previously saturated with a 


strong solution of salicylic acid, and dried. 


PROSPECTIVE VALUE OF SHARES, 


Anxious Shareholder inquires our opinion as to the future value of 
Shares in a Limited Company extensively owning house property. At 
present the undertaking is paying a dividend of five per cent., and the 
shares are saleable at a trifle below par value. We believe that the 
present value is fictitious, or rather that it will not be maintained. True, 
there ought to be a prospective increase in value ; but the whole circum- 
stances of the Company must be taken into account. It was originally 
intended to buy land in large plots, to divide it into house lots, to erect 
substantial houses by co-operation, and to sell these houses to their 
occupiers, shareholders in the Company having the preference. This 
course was followed for a few years, but the corrupting influence of 
patronage stepped in, and big names were used, and became to the 
uninquiring a guarantee of good management. Capital poured in, and 
undoubtedly the Company outgrew the wildest dreams of its promoters. 
Buildings became more showy and less substantial. A disruption came, 
and a change of management. Men occupying high social position, but 
without any experience, came into the management; and we very much 
question the wisdom of their 7ég¢me. No reformation in plan or method 
of building was introduced. Old errors have been followed and intensified ; 
and a policy fatal to the future of the Company has been introduced and 
pursued. The houses are notorious specimens of aclass ‘‘ built to sell—to 
let, not to last,” but the directors, in their wisdom, have set so high a 
value upon these houses that none in their senses would ever buy, and so 
they are let out to weekly tenants. They, perhaps, expect an increment of 
yalue as years pass on ; but they forget certain elements that are present in 
the case, but which are not ordinarily met with. These are principally the 
smallness of the rooms, which are so small that the houses will never be 
occupied by a better class of tenants than the present ; and the character 
of the tenants will deteriorate in future. If any rise takes place in rental, 
overcrowding, at present existing to a considerable extent, will be ex- 
tended; and the result of overcrowding in such tiny rooms may be 
imagined. Ina few years the artificial colouring and pointing will perish, 
and the property, occupied by working men who have no interest in its 
preservation, will rapidly deteriorate. We take it, if the thing holds 
together so long—which we very much doubt—that in ten years’ time the 
expenses of repairs and renewals will eat up a great portion of the income, 
and dividends will decrease. Another dangerous feature is the massing 
together of so many small houses ; this will aid the downfall of the under- 
taking. We say sell at anything like par value, and with as little delay as 
possible. We regret much that so valuable an experiment should have 
been spoiled by fraud and folly. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA, 


“‘Chelsea’’ inquires the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” It means from north to south.—Syz, ‘‘ From John O’Groats 
to Land’s End.” It was first used in modern literature by Sterne, 1768, 
“‘Dan” was considered the utmost northern bound of the Land of Canaan, 
as Beersheba was the southern. 


TAXES.—ORIGIN OF THE WORD, 


Origin of the word ‘‘Taxes.”—It is derived from a Latin word, 
tallia, signifying (says Fortescue) a piece of wood cut into two parts, on 
each of which was cut what was due and owing between debtor and 
creditor ; from thence it came to signify a tribute paid by the vassal to the 
lord. Payments were marked on these pieces of wood, one part being 
held by the tenant, the other by the landlord. In French it is Zail/e, which 
originally signified no more than ‘‘a cutting,” from the verb ¢ad//er, to 
cut; but afterwards it came to signify metaphorically a subsidy or tax, 
from the pure Latin word ¢a/ea, a cut stick or tally, from whence is 
derived our law term ¢al/agtum, which signifies any kind of tax whatever, 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody's reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 


— Elegies, 
And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 
Tennysor. 


The best notion that we can conceive of God may be, that he is to the 
creation what the soul is to the body. — Shenstone. 


I am convinced how easily the mind may be overturned ; our reason is 
like gunpowder, easily inflamed and requiring but a spark for its explosion. 
— Casonova, 


Be not surprised if the progress of intellect is so often useless for virtue ; 
nothing is more easily explained—namely, that virtue arises from another 
source.—Aimé Marte. 

True joy is a serene and sober emotion ; and they are miserably out that 
take laughing for rejoicing ; the seat of it is within, and there is no cheer- 
fulness like the resolutions of a brave mind.—Seveca. 


The person who grieves suffers his passion to grow upon-him; he 
indulges it, he loves it; but this never happens in the case of actual pain, 
which no man ever willingly endured for any considerable time.— 

Burke. 


Were I asked, ‘‘ What is the beginning of wisdom?” I should answer, 
“ Tt is the art of asking questions.” The world has had but one master of 
the art, and Socrates has had no successor. With foolish questioning most 
persons are familiar—wise questioning is a neglected study.— 
Nineteenth Century, 


Talent of any sort is generally accompanied by a peculiar fineness of 
sensibility ; of genius this isthe most essential constituent, and life in any 
shape has sorrow enough for hearts so formed. The employments of lite- 
rature sharpen this natural tendency ; the vexations that accompany them 
frequently exasperate it into morbid soreness. The cares and toils of 
literature are the business of life; its delights are too ethereal and too 
transient to furnish that perennial flow of satisfaction, coarse, but plenteous 
and substantial, of which happiness in this world of oursis made. The 
most finished efforts of the mind give it little pleasure ; frequently they 
giveit pain, for men’s aims are ever beyond their strength. And the out- 
ward recompense of these undertakings, the distinctions they confer, is of 
still small value; the desire for it is unsatiable, even when successful ; and 
when baffled, it issues in envy and jealousy, ‘and every pitiful and painful 
feeling. So keen a temperament, with so little to restrain or satisfy, so 
much to distress or tempt it, produces contradictions which few are 
adequate to reconcile. Hence the unhappiness of literary men; hence 
their faults and follies. —Carlyle’s ‘‘Life of Schiller.” 





PORTRAITS. 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE »-DUCHESS , OF » SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
THE EARL OF DERBY. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Bart., M.P. 
PROFESSOR: HUXLEY. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
W. H. SMITH, Eso. M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, Esq., M.P. 
GARIBALDI. 
Coc ee 











A Good MotTHer.—A good mother should be firm and gentle ; always 
ready to attend to her child. She should never laugh at what he does that 
is cunning ; never allow him to think of his looks, except to be neat and 
clean in all his habits. She should teach him to obey a look, to respect 
those older than himself; and, above all, to love, honour and reverence 
God. She should never make a command without seeing it is performed in 
the right manner. Never speak of a child’s faults or foibles, or repeat his 
remarks, before him. It is a sure way to spoil a child. Never reprove a 
child when excited, nor let your tone of voice be raised when correcting 
him. Strive to inspire love, not dread—respect, not fear. Remember you 
are educating a soul for eternity. 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


BLANC-MANGE STRAWBERRIES. 


Dissolve half an ounce of gelatine in a teacupful of cold water. After 
this has been effected, add to it one pint of cream and a quarter of a pound 
of pulverised sugar; heat it boiling hot and stir it until nearly cold; then 
pour it over the strawberries, which you have sugared and placed in glass 
dishes. 


COMPOTE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Put halfa pint of water and one pound of sugar into an earthen or 
stoneware pipkin. Place this over the fire, and stir until the sugar is 
entirely dissolved and the syrup reaches the boiling-point. Then add a 
quart of strawberries. Let these remain until the whole begins again to 
boil. When the first bubble appears, pour into a china dish. When cold 
it is ready for use. 


STRAWBERRY EXTRACTS. 


Express the juice or pulp; pour the same into a champagne bottle ; 
cork this bottle tightly, and fasten the cork down with a cord or wire. 
Put the bottle into a kettle of cold water. Place over a moderate fire, 
where let it boil for twenty minutes; remove the kettle from the fire, 
allowing the bottle to remain in the kettle until the water is cold. Now 
seal the corks, and place the bottle (sideways) in a cool, dry cellar. Thus 
prepared, the strawberry extracts will keep for years, furnishing delicious 
flavours for bonbons, confects, ice cream, water ices and beverages. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 


To one quart ot sifted flour add two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. 
Now rub into this a large tablespoonful of the best butter, or the same 
quantity of leaf lard; then wet it up with sufficient buttermilk to form a 
soft dough, having first dissolved one tablespoonful of soda in the milk ; 
mix all lightly, and bake on a griddle at once; make the cake rather 
thick, and about the size of a large dinner plate. When baked, split it 
while warm, and spread it freely over with the best butter; cover thickly 
the lower half with ripe strawberries, sprinkling them liberally with fine, 
white sugar; cover this with the other half of the cake, as a lid ; dust it 
over with fine sugar, and eat while warm with a sauce of sweetened cream. 
In place of the soda and cream of tartar use three teaspoonfuls of Royal 
baking powder. 








NOTICES 


We regret that a delay has arisen in the publication of the 
present number; it was unavoidable, in consequence of the 
failure of the portrait. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHER. 
In future, House and Home will be published by 
Mr. E. CurrIcE, 
_12, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, care of Mr. E. Curtice, 12, Catherine Street, W.C. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Llomle, 
12, Catherine Street, W.C. 








When we live habitually with the wicked we become necessarily either 
their victim or their disciple ; when we associate, on the contrary, with 
virtuous men, we form ourselves in imitation of their virtues, or, at least, 
lose every day something of our faults. —Aguper. 


Sound logic is the sinews of eloquence. Without solid argument oratory 
is empty noise, and the orator is a declaimer or a sophist.—Barsrow. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Mariz Huco was born at Besancon, February 26th, 
1802, his father being an officer in the French army. He was 
carried from Besancon to Elba, to Paris, to Rome, and to 
Naples before he was five years old. In 1809 he returned to 
France, and his education was commenced in a religious house. 

A poet in his youth, he published his first volume of ‘‘ Odes 
and Ballads” when twenty years of age, and his tales “‘ Hans 
of Iceland” and “ Bug-Jugal” appeared about the same time. 
In 1826 a second volume of ‘Odes and Ballads” was pub- 
lished, exhibiting a change in his political views, and the 
following year he issued his drama “ Cromwell.” The ‘ Last 
Days of a Condemned Criminal,” published in 1829, made its 
author famous—its tragic interest secured it an immense 
success. His ‘“ Hernani,” played at the Théatre Frangais, 
February 26th, 1830, resulted in a scene of riotous confusion. 
It attacked severely, the stiff and irrational style of French 
dramatic literature, and the Academy laid a complaint against 
his innovation at the foot of the throne, but Charles X. replied 
that “in matters of art he was no more than a private person.” 
His drama “ Marion Delorme,” which had been suppressed 
by the Censorship under the Restoration, was brought out 
with success after the Revolution of July, 1830. ‘Le Roi 
s’Amuse” was performed once in January, 1832, and interdicted 
by the Government the day after. M. Hugo was admitted into 


‘the Academy in 1841, and elected a peer of France by Louis 
_ Philippe. 


In 1849 he was President of the International 
Peace Congress. 

From the establishment of the Empire to its downfall, 
M. Hugo resided in exile, in Jersey, Guernsey, and elsewhere, 
refusing to take advantage of the general amnesty of 1859, 
During this time he pursued his literary work and promoted 
several benevolent enterprises. It was at this period and in 
exile that he wrote his satire, ‘ Napoléon le Petit,” in 1852 
* Les Chatiments,” and ‘“ Contemplations” in 1853. His 
** Notre-Dame de Paris,” which has been extensively translated, 
is the work upon which his fame chiefly rests. This work is 
known in England as “*The Hunchback.” On April 3rd, 1862, 
his “Les Misérables” was issued simultaneously in Paris, 
Brussels, London, New York, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Turin. 
His next book, a rhapsodical work on Shakespeare, published 
in 1864, is not considered to have added to his reputation. 


-“T’Homme qui Rit” appeared in 1869. M. Hugo has been 


a prolific novelist, and our space does not permit us even to 
give a list of these productions, 

He entered heartily into the Republican movement upon 
his return to France, and was elected to the National Assem- 
bly at Bordeaux, which, however, he soon quitted in disgust, 
sending to M. Grévy, the President, the following characteristic 
letter, on March gth, 1871 :— 

“Three weeks ago the Assembly refused to hear Garibaldi ; 
to-day it refuses to hear me. I resign my seat.” 

Repairing to Brussels, his Communistic sympathies alarmed 
the Belgian Government, and he was expelled from the coun- 
try. He settled down, however, in the little town of Vianden, 
in Luxemburg, where he composed his “ L’Année Terrible.” 








In July, 1871, he returned to Paris, and pleaded earnestly, 
but unsuccessfully, for the lives of the condemned Communists. 
At the following elections he was defeated by M. Vantrain. 
An account of this portion of his career is given in “ Actes et 
Paroles, 1870-71-72,” published in 1872. His most recent 
works are “La Légende des Siécles, 2 vols., 1877; ‘‘ Histoire 
d’un Crime,” 2 vols., 1877-8, being an account of Louis Napo- 
leon’s coup @état; and “Le Pape,” a poem, 1878. The 
portrait and leading facts of the life of this distinguished 
libertarian will, we are sure, be welcome to our readers, what- 
ever their political views may be. 





THE SPIRIT OF MAN. 


[This poem, written by William Knox, a young Scotchman, and contem- 
porary of Sir Walter Scott, who thought highly of the production, was 
a great favourite of Abraham Lincoln. | 


Ou, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the ash and: the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant who blest— 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by ; 

And the memory of those who loved her and praised 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king, that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest, that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the steep, 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes—like the flower or the weed, 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told : 


For we are the same our fathers have been ; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same stream, we view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think ; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink : 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling— 

But it speeds from us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but the story we cannot unfold ; 

They scorned—but the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved—but no wail from their slumber will come ; 
They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness is dumb ; 


They died—ay, they died—we things that are now, 
That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain 
Are mingled together in sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


’Tis the wink of an eye—'tis the draught of a breath, 
From the biossom of health to the paleness of death ; 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud : 
Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ?, 
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NOTICES. 


Afl communications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper 
ynly, As the return of manuscript communications cannot be guaranteed, correspondents 
should preserve copies of their articles. 7 

Books for review should be addressed to the Editor at the Office. 

Announcements and reports of meetings, papers read before Sanitary and similar In- 
stitutions, and Correspondence, should reach the Editor not later than Monday morning. 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to ‘Housz AND Homs’” are 
intended to be gratuitons. : 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Tas Editor is o¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in signed 
articles. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE—ALTERATION OF 
DAY OF PUBLICATION, 


Our issue this week contains only eight pages of matter, and 
the advertisements are omitted. This is necessitated by im- 
portant changes regarding the future of the paper, which will 
be fully announced next week. The present is a time of 
transition. 

Next week the paper will be published with the morning 
papers, on Thursday morning, by Mr. E. Curtice, of Victoria 
House, Catherine Street, Strand. This will enable House and 
Tome to be in the hands of our remote subscribers by Friday, 
and they ought, in future, to receive it on that day, 











CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


A MEETING of the Coffeé Music Halls Company (Limited) was held on 
Wednesday last, by permission of the Duke of Westminster, at Grosvenor 
House, under the presidency of Lord Mount«Temple, when the objects of 
the Company were fully explained. It was stated that the Victoria 
Theatre had been secured as a teriperance musicshall, but that about 
41,500 was still required to complete the purchase-money; 





an 


The British Medical Journal has the following respecting ithe sale o 
patent medicines :— 


‘In respect to the sale of patent medicines, we might advantageously 
take alesson from the Japanese. We learn, from the first report of the 
Centra] Sanitary Bureau of Japan, that they have established a public 
laboratory for the analysis of chemicals and patent medicines. The pro- 
prietors of patent medicines are bound to present a sample, with the names 
and proportion of the ingredients, directions for its use, and explanations 
of its supposed efficacy. During the year there were no less than 11,904 
applicants for license to prepare and sell 148,991 patent and secret medi- 
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cines. Permission for the preparation and sale of 58,738 different kinds 
were granted, 8,592 were prohibited, 9,918 were ordered to be discoun- 
tenanced, and 70,943 remained still to be reported on. The majority of 
those which were authorised to be sold were of no efficacy, and but few. 
were really remedial agents. But the sale of these was not prohibited, as 
they were not dangerous to the health of the people. If similar regulations. 
were put in force in this country, it is probable that the sale of several 
patent medicines would be put a stop to.” 





It is notorious that highly deleterious compounds are sold to the public 
under the Government stamp, which is regarded as a guarantee that the 
medicine is harmless. Narcotics and anodynes are largely sold throughout _ 
the country in this way, and a craving for the continued use of the article 
isset up. These pernicious compounds form the staple of the advertise- 
ments in most of our leading religious journals and magazines, which may 
thus be said to thrive and fatten upon quackery. But to our minds the 
most offensive form of this evil is presented in cases where religion is used 
as a means of furthering the ends of the advertiser. Ina notorious case 
the quack lives in a most sumptuous style. The tables of his reception- 
room are plentifully bestrewed with a compilation of Sunday-school 
hymns, edited by himself. On the walls are his photographs, surrounded 
by Sundaysschool children; and he has been publicly puffed from the 
platform, if not from the pulpit, by more than one popular divine. For 
several years past he has resided at the sea-side during the summer months. 
His advertisements bring him thousands of customers for bottles of mix- 
ture at 11s. 6d. or 22s, each, and out of these, of course, one or two persons” 
are benefited in each year. These ‘‘ remarkable cures” are generally certified 
to by some minister, and they are then prominently advertised in religious 
publications, the quack getting, in thousands of instances, the last guinea- 
of the victim of consumption, who, when everything else has been tried 
without improvement, sends to as a last resource! But the 
religious papers describe the advertiser as a -philanthropist, and his 
medicine is duly sold under the Government stamp—why then should we_ 
complain ? 








Engineering informs us that :— 

‘Dr, Stone recently exhibited before the Physical Society a very inte- 
resting electro-magnet of novel construction, and based on a principle 
which will probably be applied with advantage in the construction of 
electro-magnets for dynamo-electric machines and telegraphic apparatus. 
It is known that electro-magnets enclosed in jackets of soft iron are far . 
more powerful than when the copper wire of the coil is unenclosed In~ 
fact, the iron jacket, like the second armature or diaphragm in M, Ader’s- 
form of Bell telephone has the effect of exalting the magnetic power of 
the poles. Dr. Stone does not employ a soft iron jacket ; but instead of 
using copper wire to wind the bobbins, he uses best charcoal-annealed 
iron wire about one fifth of an inch in diameter. Four wires are wound 
on in parallel circuits, and the current is split up among them in ‘‘ multiple 
arc.” They are insulated from each other by paraffine wax. By this 
felicitous arrangement the lifting power of Dr. Stone’s large magnet is 
with a battery of five or six Bunsen cells, increased fourfold.” 


A remarkable instance of telephony, says the Zvectrician, is exciting 
considerable interest throughout Scuth Australia and among the scientific 
world in particular. By means of an improved ‘telephone the Adelaide 
Post-office chimes have been clearly heard at Port Augusta, a distance of 
240 miles. 





Regarding the prospects of the French harvest, the Paris Bourse says:—=_ 

‘‘The wheat crop in the Var and the Herault promises well, From: 
Toulouse to Bordeaux wheat has a satisfactory appearance. The ears are 
well garnished, but the fields thinly sown, so that no -extraordinary yield 
can be expected. In Brittany things have improved, but no large yield is 
anticipated. A small average yield is looked for in the Mayenne, Sarthe, 
and Orne. Normandy, comprising Manche-Calvados, and Seine- 
Inférieure, is less favoured than last year.” 





The Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, presented on Tuesday last the 
prizes and certificates to the successful students at the London School of ’ 
Medicine for Women, Brunswick Square. In the cottrse of a few pointed 
observations, her ladyship spoke most encouragingly of the high position 
in life which women were to attain, and added a few words of counsel to 
her hearers, whom she congratulated upon their successes. “The annual 
report showed the institution to be in a flourishing condition. 
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ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN IN 


RELATION TO LIFE, HEALTH, AND 
DISEASE. 
By RICHARD METCALFE. 


** A great pert of Sanitary Science can be comprised in that one word 
—cleanliness.” Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


IIlI.—“ Sweating,” a Condition of Health. 


Ir is of the greatest importance that the integrity of the skin 
should be preserved in order to resist cold, and however para- 
doxical it may appear, it is also capable of generating cold. 
The human body has a fixed temperature, beyond which it 
cannot be raised by external heat; when, therefore, the ex- 
ternal heat exceeds that of the body, this is compensated by 
increased perspiration, which is converted into invisible 
aqueous vapour, and is essentially a cooling process. This is 
the reason why the human body has been found capable of 
resisting artificial temperatures greatly higher than boiling 
water ;* hence, in summer, in tropical climates, or artificial 
high temperatures, perspiration ought to be encouraged and 
not checked. 

Such, then, is the wonderful system of cutaneous drainage 
which nature has provided to eliminate from the body im- 
purities that otherwise would not only derange health, but 
destroy life. The skin is also a medium for the reception of 
impressions on the nerves, its whole surface being one vast 
network of those mysterious organs, which explains the in- 
timate relationship and dependence existing between healthy 
skin action and mental equilibrium. 

From these considerations it must be patent to every one 
how supremely important it is that the skin should be kept 
clean, in order to preserve its normal action, 

The human frame is admirably adapted by the laws of its 
being for the realisation of happiness, yet we find daily it is an 
unfailing source of pain and discontent to multitudes, a state 
antagonistic to the benign intentions of our Creator, and the 
result of transgressing those laws by virtue of which “ we live 
and move and have our being.” Health essentially depends 
upon obeying certain conditions which experience teaches us 
it is impossible to violate, or even modify, without incurring 
suffering. We may conclude, also, that according to the ex- 
tent of our transgressions so will be the intensity of our suffer- 
ings. Physically, we live under a stern mandate—Obey and 
live! disobey and die! Disease and consequent suffering 
everywhere presented to our view are but the reflex of our own 
actions, 

Our acquaintance with life and its conditions, even to-day, 
is so imperfect that we can do little more than say, with the 
Psalmist, *‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully made ;” yet our 
knowledge is sufficient to guard us from blasphemously attri- 
buting the sufferings of mankind to the will of God, 

The sentence pronounced upon Adam: “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,’t misrepresented as a curse, is 
but the assertion of a law which we can only neglect or dis- 
regard under penalty of bringing upon ourselves painful con- 
sequences. Did we but follow this primeeval teaching and live 
and work in the open air, with our bodies so clothed as to 
allow the skin literally “ to breathe,” a healthy balance of the 
functions would be maintained, and disease would become, 
comparatively speaking, rare. But our so-called civilisation 
imposes such restraints upon us, obliges us to follow such un- 
natural callings, and withal environs us with surroundings so 
opposed to health, that our existence must be taken as the 





* Erasmus Wilson, in his work on the skin, instances the fact that Sir 
Charles Blagden supported a temperature of 260° for nearly ten minutes. 
The furnace in which Sir Francis Chantry was in the habit of drying his 
moulds was heated to a temperature of 3508, and into this his men occa- 
sionally entered without inconvenience. The oven used by Chabert during 
his exhibitions in London was heated to between 4008 and 6008, 

t Genesis iii, 19. 
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strongest possible evidence of the aboriginal strength of the 
race. Upon no organ do the present unnatural modes of 
living produce more certain effect than the skin. 

The man who follows an employment entailing great 
physical exertion in the open air is rarely a diseased man. 
His labour excites the skin, and what would otherwise become 
poisonous and productive of disease is eliminated from the 
system. As an evidence of this—his shirt, worn, as is the 
usual custom, for a week, smells abominably ; but if the man’s 
shirt is dirtier than that of his employer, who performs no 
physical labour, his body is so much the cleaner—his health 
immeasurably better, and, all other things being equal, his life 
will be longer. 

Cowper, with the fineness of observation which marks the 
true poet, in directing attention to a man healthfully employed, 
asks us to— 





‘*See him szweatijzg over his bread 

Before he eats:—’Tis the primal curse, 

But softened into mercy : made the pledge 

Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan ”’— 
a condition to be envied above all others by the dyspeptic, 
who never enjoys an hour’s ease, but whose life is a burden 
ever increasing as it “ drags its slow length along.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








DISINFECTION. 
By Ezra M. Hunt, M.D., of Metuchen, New Jersey. 


[The subject of disinfection is so important from a health point of view, 
that we have pleasure in reprinting the following able paper, by Dr. 
Ezra M. Hunt. It will enable our readers to understand and employ, 
when needed, the best methods of destroying the germs of disease and 
preventing contagion. This is of great importance to the residents in 
towns and cities. | 


(Continued from page 17.) 


Chlorinated Soda, Chloride of Lime. As it is very frequently 
desirable to purify the air of a room when the sick person, or a 
family, cannot remove from it, we have, in some of the prepara- 
tions containing chlorine, articles of much utility for this 
purpose. It is said that the value of chlorine, as a disinfectant, 
came to be noticed first by the exemption from cholera of the 
Lancashire district, where the chlorides were used by the 
operatives for bleacking purposes. Its value is no longer ques- 
tioned. It is most available for sanitary uses in two forms, 

The Liquor Sode Chlorinate, or solution of Chlorinated Soda, 
is a liquid generally offered in the market under the name of 
Labarraque’s Solution, from the Parisian apothecary who intro- 
duced it. It is convenient for washing or bathing, and if of 
proper strength is a quick and valuable disinfectant. This can 
only be known by purchasing it from reliable sources. Saucers 
containing two or three tablespoonfuls should be used until 
there is no other odour perceptible in the room, and should be 
replenished as indicated by this criterion. At present prices a 
pint bottle costs one shilling. 

Chloride of Lime (Calcichy drochloride) is cheaper, and valu- 
able for most disinfectant purposes. The lime itself has some 
value, but in this preparation is chiefly of service as a means of 
holding, and giving off, chlorine gas, which, being readily 
liberated, any organic matters are seized upon and changed as 
to their constituency. Commercial chloride of lime contains 
from thirty to thirty-five per cent. of chlorine ready to be thus 
liberated, under proper methods of use. Where it is to be pro- 
duced in large quantities it should be tested, as it varies in its 
charge of chlorine, and so in its corrective or disinfecting 
value. But it is less variable than many other preparations, 
and as put up by reliable dealers in pouhd packages, at from 
six to eight cents per pound, is very available. In quantities 
it can be had at two cents per pound. It is a most excellent 
disinfectant, and, even in the sick-room, can easily be borne 
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in moderate quantity, unless there is special irritation of the 
breathing apparatus. 

Two tablespoonfuls of the dry powder is placed in a saucer 
here and there in the room, and just moistened with a little 
water and stirrcd with a penholder or small stick. If the 
atmosphere is already perceptibly bad, it is best to moisten it 
with vinegar and stir briskly, and to add more of the dry 
powder when the odour lessens. There should be frequent 
stirring and replenishing, of two or three teaspoonfuls each day, 
enough to keep a slight odour of chlorine perceptible in the 
room. If left unstirred it becomes encrusted with a carbonate 
of lime, and the air is not brought into contact with it 
sufficiently. The nurse soon comes to judge of the amount 
needed by the odour. When the saucers come to emit much 
smell of chlorine their contents should be thrown into any 
place where disinfectants might be of service. The chloride 
should not be kept in closets among china or steel ware, as it 
slowly tarnishes and corrodes these. It should also be kept, 
when not in use, in a dry place, or ina sealed fruit-jar. Chloride 
of lime, either alone or mixed with recently slacked lime, may, 
with advantage, be scattered about drains, or any places where 
there are foul smells. In common use the indication of 
amount can only be measured by frequent repetition, until 
there is a cessation of the foul odours. 

Oxide of Calcium, or quick lime, is that prepared in lime- 
kilns. When broken in small pieces or recently slaked in its 
usual preparation for land, or for mortar, or for lime-wash, it is 
valuable as a disinfectant, both as an absorbent and as neutral- 
ising some of the gases of decay. It may be used in all cases 
where there is exposed filth, and where a powder can be scat- 
tered upon it. It should be freely strewn about, day by day, 
until all odour is corrected. Since, in large masses of 
filth, it may hasten the escape of gases faster than it neutralises 
ihem, powdered charcoal or an equal amount of common 
plaster may be added. 

The popular “Calx powder ” is made by powdering one 
bushel of dry fresh charcoal and two bushels of stone lime and 
mixing them. Common lime and crushed charcoal may be 
thus mixed, but are not quite as effective. Ivory black or 
animal charcoal made from bones, and thus pulverised, pre- 
sents with the same weight a larger surface than wood 
charcoal, and is a more active absorbent. 

The value of this and other absorbents is in the fact that 
they can take up many times their volume of gaseous 
products. 

_ If, for instance, fresh powdered charcoal is mingled with a 
liquid or semi-liquid composing matter, the gases ofdecay will be 
condensed in its pores and rendered inactive until changed, If, 
instead of being mingied, the charcoal is placedover the mass so 
that escaping gases have to come in contact with it, a septum is 
furnished between the decaying mass and ourselves. As it does 
not act chemically, and we cannot measure the amount of gases 
emanating from the mass, one chief test must be the removal 
of odour. Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, dry coal ashes, dried 
peat, lime and well-dried earth have similar qualities. Not 
only as absorbing the foul gases, but as absorbing moisture, 
they suspend or take away one of the conditions of putrefac- 
tion, It is important to secure for anything that is foul, air 
deprived of moisture. There are many house-disinfectants, 
such as dry, sifted ashes, soot, charcoal, and dried earth, which 
are quite available and well suited for drains, cesspools, and 
out-houses, and for all that kind of disinfection which seeks the 
entire removal of odour, 


CARBOLIC ACID, 

We do not give as great prominence to the use of carbolic 

acid as is generally given to it in the catalogue of disinfectants. 

To it, undoubtedly, attaches the value of the creosote and 
coal tar series, but its value is most difficult of adjustment. 

As usually in the market, it is an indefinite mixture of phenol 

compounds of varied strength and potency. 
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know what proportion is water, as the scent of a small quan- 
tity of these crude compounds is exceedingly persistent. The 
percentage of crystallisable acid is only known when it is 
ordered in quantities by sanitary officers under test. The 
public are not likely to get a uniform dilution. 

Dr. Endemann, the chemist of the Board of Health, who is 
still an advocate for its use as an ingredient of disinfecting 
fluids for general purposes, in the last report of the New York 
City Board of Health, speaks of it thus :— : 

“Our ordinary methods of disinfecting seem to be fully . 
equal to the demand, yet there are customs which I consider 
entirely unwarranted, if we compare them with the results of 
the experiments described. I refer here to the use of carbolic 
acid for the impregnation of the air in sick-rooms. If we 
should evaporate carbolic acid in the air to such an extent as 
would be required, the smell would be so strong that no human 
being could endure it for any length of time. It may therefore 
be asked why I have not recommended a discontinuance of 
the system. In answer to this I will state that I consider this 
homeceopathic application of carbolic acid of practical value in- 
so far as its smell, better than posted notices, warns strangers 
of the danger to which they expose themselves by remaining 
in an infected atmosphere.” Again, he says, “ From my 
statistics of the last six years, I have come to the conclusion 
that * * * the action of carbolic acid and its preparations 
has been more than doubtful, unless they were applied in such 
strength or quantity as is within the limits of the experiments I 
have cited. This can, however, but rarely be done, on account 
of the disagreeable and very lasting smell of this substance.” 


With such views we can hardly see how this chemist can 
advise a pint of fluid carbolic acid to five gallons of water, or a 
weak solution of forty to one hundred parts of water to one of 
fluid carbolic acid for out-of-door use, merely “ to warn strangers 
of an infected atmosphere,” since it conveys an assurance of false 
security to those not strangers. If we could be assured of the 
quality of carbolic acid, a study of the experiments and ex- 
perience of other authorities leads us ‘to give to it, in common 
with other coal tar compounds, some credit as a disinfectant. 
If it can be had, as prepared by Squibb, of certified strength, 
it is available, although not so good as some of the articles 
heretofore mentioned. The boiling of tar in any room where 
an infective disease exists, is of some service, and secures some 
of the benefit of the phenol compounds, 

Dead oil or heavy oil of coal tar has been extensively used 
for the same purpose as carbolic acid, because it is cheap. It 
has in it carbolic acid, naphtha, benizne, and the heavy oil of 
coal-tar, all of which have the same antiseptic value. There is 
now a process by which the carbolic acid is extracted. For 
this and other reasons it is of uncertain strength, and should 
not be purchased by citizens without testing. 

Thus far we have desired to confine attention mostly to 
articles which may need to be used for an infected room or 
house, or for the immediate vicinage. Next we quote ds- 
infection of the person. When there is need to use some dis- 
infectant wash for the sick person, two tablespoonfuls of the 
chiorinated soda, before referred to, in a pint of warm water is 
very good. A tablespoonful of chloride of lime in a pint of 
water, although not so agreeable, will answer the same purpose. 
A tablespoonful of borax in powder thus dissolved is also 
cleansing. 

Permanganate of potash, which comes in purple crystals and 
keeps without change, is one of the best disinfectants for the 
person. It is most convenient for physicians, undertakers, &c., 


| to carry with them ready for use. 


A few grains are quickly dissolved in water in the proportion 
of a drachm to a quart. It is a very rapid oxidiser of all kinds 
of organic decay, is odourless, and although coloured, does 
not, in such dilution, cause any stain. An ounce of sulphate 
of zinc (white vitriol) to a quart of water answers also the same 
purpose. (Zo be continued.) 
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RULES OF INHERITANCE. 


THESE are the legal rules, directing the descent of real pro- 
perty, which are now prescribed by the Statute 3 and 4 Wm. 
IV.c. 106. This Statute effected great alterations in the old 
canons of real property descent, and applies to the deaths of 
all persons after the first of January, 1834. The rules of 
descent thereby established may be shortly summarised as 
follows :— 

1. That inheritances shall, in the first place, lineally descend 
to the issue of the last purchaser 77 znfinitum ; the word pur- 
chaser having an’extended signification to the popular one, and 
meaning, for all purposes of the Act, the person who last 
acquired the land otherwise than by descent. 

2. That the male issue shall be admitted before the female. 

3. That between two males of equal degree of consanguinity, 


the eldest shall inherit; but that females shall inherit 
together. 
4. That all the lineal descendants 7 <cujfinttum shall 


represent their ancestor—that is, shall stand in the same 
place as he would have done if living. 

5. That on failure of lineal descendants, the inheritance 
shall descend to the nearest lineal ancestor. 


6. That the father and all the male paternal ancestors and 
their descendants shall be admitted before the female paternal 
ancestors or their heirs ; all the female paternal ancestors and 
their heirs before the mother or any of the maternal ancestors, 
or her or their descendants ; and the mother and all the male 
maternal ancestors, and her and their descendants, before any 
of the female maternal ancestors or their heirs, 

7. That a kinsman of the half blood shall be capable of being 
heir, and that such kinsman shall inherit next after a kinsman 
in the same degree of the whole blood, and after the issue of 
such kinsman, when the common ancestor is a male, and next 
after the common ancestor, when such ancestor is a female. 


8. That in the admission of female paternal ancestors, the 


mother of the more remote paternal ancestor and his heirs | 


shall be preferred to the mother of a less remote male paternal 
ancestor and her heirs; and in the admission of female 
maternal ancestors, the mother of the more remote male 
maternal ancestors and her heirs shall be preferred to the 
mother of a less remote male maternal ancestor and _ her 
heirs. 

g. Where there shall be a total failure of heirs, or where any 
lands shall be descendible, as if an ancestor had been the pur- 
chaser of same, and there shall be a total failure of the heirs 
of such ancestor, the land shall descend, and the descent shall 
thenceforth be traced from the person last entitled to the land, 
as if he had been the purchaser thereof. This last rule is under 
22 and 23 Vict. c. 35, s. 19, which is to be read as part of the 
3 and 4 Wm.IV.c. 106,s. 20, It meets the case of a pur- 
chaser of lands dying intestate leaving an only son and no 
other relations. On the death of the son intestate there will 
be a total failure of heirs of the purchaser, and previous to this 
last enactment the land would have escheated to the lord of 

_the fee. But although there be no relations of the son on his 
father’s side, yet he may have relations on his mother’s side, or 
she herself may be living; and those persons who were before 
totally excluded are now admitted in the order mentioned in 
the sixth rule.—Cassell’s “* Domestic Dictionary.” 








ARTIFICIAL LEATHER.—We have it on the authority of an American 
contemporary that a German inventor produces a similar material to leather 
by means of a strong binding, waterproof, flexible glue, in a volatile solu- 
tion, which has great affinity for the fibre of plants, and can be produced 
very cheaply, He introduces strong pressure to impregnate it with flocks 
of cotton, oakum, finely-divided rags, scraped leather, &c., and by spinning 
and weaving the fibre, or by pressing in iron, he forms various articles, such 
as waterproof cloth, straps and round lines of any size, shoe soles and heels, 
book coverings, &c, 
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THE CALENDAR. 


THE method of adjusting the divisions of the civil to those of 
the natural or solar year (derived from the Latin calends). 
From a very early period the necessity of some division and 
measurement of time seems to have been felt. The changes 
of the moon afforded a natural division into months, the 
changes of the seasons into years. The year of the Egyptians 
was determined by the changes of the seasons, regardless of the 
changes of the moon, and was divided into twelve months of 
thirty days each, with five supplementary days at the end of each 
year. The Jewish year consisted, and still consists, of twelve 
lunar months of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, a thir- 
teenth being introduced from time to time to accommodate 
their calendar to the seasons. The Greeks originally reckoned 
according to true lunar months, but in 594 B.c. Solon intro- 
duced a system of months consisting alternately of twenty-nine 
and thirty days, an extra month being occasionally introduced. 
The Romans, in the times of the kings, had a lunar year of 355 
days ; but this system caused much confusion, and in 46 B.c. 
Julius Cesar attempted to remedy the matter by the introduc- 
tion of the Julian Calendar, by which the year consisted 
ordinarily of 365 days, every fourth year (leap-year) having an 
extra day. By this arrangement the average year consisted 
of 365 days, the true duration being 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 50 seconds. By the Julian calendar the 
length of the months now universally adopted was fixed. 
This calendar remained undisturbed until the year 1582, 
when the accumulated error of nearly sixteen centuries 
amounted to about ten days, and began to cause great 
inconvenience. Pope Gregory XIII. then took the matter 
in hand, and after some consideration decided that ten 
days should be deducted from the current year (1582) by 
calling what according to the old calendar would have been 
the sth the 15th of October. But this was not all; not con- 
tent with having set the matter right for the nonce, he deter- 
mined to provide against error for the future, and ordained 
that every hundredth year (1700, 1800, Ig00, 2100, &c.) 
should not be counted a leap-year, excepting, however, every 
fourth hundred (2000, 2400, &c.). It has been reckoned that 
by this arrangement the accumulated difference between the 
civil and the natural year will not amount to a day in 5,000 
years. The use of the Gregorian Calendar was not at once 
generally adopted, the Protestant nations refusing to have any- 
thing to do witha project, however useful, emanating from the 
Pope. One by one, however, urged by the expediency of the 
step, the different countries gave way ; and in 1751, when the 
error had increased to eleven days, the necessary change was 
made in this country. Russia is now the only nation in 
Europe which still adheres to the old style, and in consequence 
of the non-observance of the year 1800 as a leap-year, accord- 
ing to the Gregorian regulation, there is now a difference of 
twelve days between the two styles ; thus, for example, October 
15th in this and other countries becomes October 3rd in 
Russia.— Cassell’s Household Dictionary. 








Iv is well known that Government has appointed inspectors of fisheries both 
of inland waters, for the protection of the salmon fisheries, and on the 
coast, to protect and regulate the oyster and other sea fisheries ; and that, 
through one of its departments, considerable attention is given to the 
interests of agriculture. The appointment of a public officer is now 
suggested, whose business it should be to foster and encourage horticulture 
and fruit-culture, especially among the numerous smaller holders ofland, It 
is urged that an officer of this kind might considerably further and improve 
both the methods and the results of fruit cultivation generally. The im- 
portance of increasing the food supply, the true wealth of these islands, and 
of contributing to the improvement of the condition of these most whole- 
some and primary English home industries, are other reasons given for the 
proposal. 

Don’t forget the birds when you eat celery, Save the tender ends and 
greens, and if you dine at night place these in water to give the songstress 
for its morning refreshment, 
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THE INQUIRER'S COLUMN. 





HONEY, FIGs, AND PRESERVES. 


In reply to J. S., I beg to say that honey is a normal product, known 
through the ages as a natural adjunct to man’s food. It is not a manu- 
factured product, and the objections that lie against sugar as such cannot 
attach to honey. It is often obtained by the slaughter of the bees, though 
this is quite a needless barbarity. 

figs, Dates, Raisins.—I know but little of the processes of gathering, 


treading, packing, &c., through which these articles pass in their several | 


stages from the tree in Eastern or Southern Europe to the housekeeper’s 
cupboard in England; but they are originally ripe (or nearly ripe) and 
sweet fruits, and they come to us shrivelled and dried, having lost much of 
their moisture, though having retained, it is presumed, most of their sweet- 
ness. If well washed (they need ¢#zs, at any rate) and soaked, they re- 
cover their original shape, and replace the moisture they have lost. They 
then become eatable enough stewed in a close jar or vessel in the oven. 
Eaten with good bread they afford an excellent meal. 

Preserves are fruits which have been boiled with the addition of sugar, to 
enable them to resist the action of moisture and decay. Whether the article 
preserved be pork or pears, and whether the agent be salt or sugar, the 
result is the same—that the product so acted upon becomes a shorter or 
longer period of time ensured against the action of the atmospheric and 
other natural agents, and does not, as in the natural course of things it 
must, go through the customary changes of decomposition, But then, a 
food which is ‘‘ preserved ” from the action of the atmosphere while outside, 
is also ‘‘ preserved ” from the action of the saliva, the gastric juice, and other 
processes of digestion, when inside. Hence the feeling as of lead, which 
any person experiences who has eaten heartily of some table delicacy of 
this kind. For a time the product remains preserved from the normal 
action of the stomach, and he is made sensible of the fact. By-and-by 
the forces below succeed in overcoming the obstacle—in short, in undoing 
that which has been so laboriously done, and digestion proceeds, after the 
expenditure of an amount of vital energy, for which it ‘is to be presumed 
the person so affected has no other avenue of employment. The action of 
présérves being understood, the duty of individuals becomes plain. The 
waste of labour in their preparation, the waste of material in their com- 
position, and the waste of energy in their consumption—for the three 
wastes, what result can be shown? When the knowledge of the natural 
method of preserving fruit all the year round, so widely practised in 
América, reaches English housewives, it is to be hoped that the costly, 
laborious, and national product known as preserves will become a thing of 
the past, and a curiosity of the future—R. B. WALKER. 


THE BARK CURE OF INTEMPERANCE. 


In answer to the inquiry by Neepho, in the number for July 3, Dr. Dixon 
wishes Neepho would kindly report the ‘alleged failures in the Bark Cure 
of Intemperance.” Dr. D. would also be glad to know the alleged facts 
which would throw light upon the “statement that bark makes more 
drunkards than alcohol.” 








HINTS TO OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS 
OPS ROPAIN ae 


The Birmingham Circular to which we called attention last 
week concludes with the following useful hints :— 


“Choose your plumber as carefully as your doctor. 

“Before you take a house (especially on a lease) ascertain 
that it is in a sanitary condition, and don’t rely on the state- 
ment of the lessor. 

“In your summer or autumn excursion be careful in the 
selection of your apartments. 

“Many families have suffered from the insanitary condition 
of seaside lodging-houses. 

“ Before you return, be careful to let your house have a 
thorough airing. 

“The Sewer Gases during your absence have found their 
way into your house, and the windows being closed they have 
not escaped freely, nor have they been diluted with fresh air. 

‘“‘ Admit plenty of fresh air into your house. 

“Owners of property will find that money expended in sani- 
tary improvements is not thrown away. 

“Property in a sanitary condition will command higher rents 
than unhealthy houses. 

“Why should a man take his wife and family to a desirable 
looking villa simply to find that he has taken them into the 
habitat of disease and death ?” sui 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 





MARSH MALLOW PASTE. 


Dissolve one pound of clean gum arabic in one quart of water, ; strain, 
add one pound of refined sugar, and place over the fire, stirring continually 
until the sugar is dissolved and the mixture has become the consistency of 
honey. Next, add gradually the whites of eight eggs well beaten, stirring 
the mixture all the time until it loses its stickiness and does not adhere to 
the fingers when touched. The mass may now be poured out into a pan 
or box, slightly dusted with starch, and when cool divided into small 
squares or strips. Just before turning out the paste it should be flavoured. 
For this purpose neroli or rese is usually employed. 


NUT CAKES, 


One point of chopped hickory nuts, one pound of sugar, whites of two 
eggs, one tablespoonful of flour; drop on greased paper or tins, like 
macaroons. Cocoanut finely ground may take the place of the nuts, if 
desired. You then have cocoanut-balls. 


TO TAKE STAINS FROM DARK WOOD, 


Use equal parts of vinegar, sweet oil, and spirits of turpentine ; shake 
all well together ina bottle ; apply with a flannel cloth and rub dry with 
old silk or linen. 


TO CLEAN BLACK CASHMERE, 
Wash in hot suds with a little borax in the water ; rinse in blueing water— 
very blue—and iron while damp. It will look almost equal to new. 
TO CLEAN WHITE SPAR ORNAMENTS. ° 


’ Brush with “ Javelle water,” rinse in plain water, wipe and dry in the 
sun. This will also clean marble very well. 








NOTICE. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHER. 
In future, House and Home will be published by 
Mr, E.: CuRTICE, , 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, care of Mr. E. Curtice, 12, Catherine Street, W.C. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Home, 
12, Catherine Street, W.C. 








PORTRAITS. 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 
MRS. GLADSTONE. pits. 
THE DUCHESS. OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
THE EARL OF DERBY. - 
LORD ABERDARE. : 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Bart., M.P. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Ww. H. SMITH, EsqQ., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., CB. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, Esq., M.P, 
GARIBALDI. ., 
&c,, &c,, &c. 
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THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G. 


THE utterances of the Earl of Derby are strongly characterised 
-- by sound common sense. Whether addressing Parliament or 
- the people, he is the same. He has no surprises to startle, 
no nostrum to offer, no universal panaceas to eulogise. He 
simply points out, alike to peer and peasant, the operation of 
_ the law of cause and effect. He tells nations that a policy of 
_ military aggression will meet with its fitting reward, that 

temporary advantages so gained will bear bitter fruit; to his 

own countrymen he points out the advantages arising from 
~ cleanliness, thrift, and temperance, forces which no Government 
- can hinder from adding to the sum of human happiness. He 
- is increasingly popular with the people, and his utterances are 
_ listened to and read with the attention they merit. 


_ The Right Hon. Edward Henry Smith Stanley, eldest son 
of the fourteenth Earl of Derby, was born at Knowsley, July 
~ 2ist, 1826. He was educated at Rugby and at Trinity Hall, 
~ Cambridge, where he took a first-class in classics, in 1848. 
_ In March, 1848, his lordship was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Lancaster; but he was elected during his absence in 
America, for Lynn Regis, as Lord George Bentinck’s successor, 
and he continued to represent that constituency until he 
- succeeded to the peerage. After a tour to the West Indies, he 
_ returned to England, and during the summer of 1850, he 
_ delivered a very able speech in the House of Commons upon 
- the sugar colonies. He paid a visit to the East, and while in 
_ India in March, 1852, he was nominated Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in Lord Derby’s first Administration. 
In the spring of 1853 he submitted a motion to the House of 
- Commons having for its object a complete reform of Indian 
_ affairs. On the death of Sir William Molesworth, in 1855, 
~ Lord Palmerston offered Lord Stanley the seals of the Colonial 
Office, but his lordship declined the honour, preferring to re- 
main true to his party. He became Secretary of State for 
- India, with a seat in the Cabinet, under Lord Derby’s second 
Administration, 1858-9, and it was under his superintendence 
that the management of India was transferred from the 
_ Directors of the East India Company to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Under Lord Derby’s third Administration he 
_ became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in July, 1866, 
retaining the post until the succession of Mr. Gladstone to 
~ power in 1868. The tact with which be conducted the 
-hegotiations for the settlement of the Luxemburg difficulty 
- greatly added to his popularity. Lord Stanley was installed 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow in April, 1869 ; 
-and on the death of his father, October 13th of that year, he 
- was transferred to the House of Peers, where he has taken a 

- prominent position. 
In 1874, on the formation of Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet, Lord 
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which inspired the confidence of the public. But in con- 
sequence of the decision of the Cabinet in January, 1878, to 


i, ~ 





send the British Fleet to Constantinople, Lord Derby and 


Lord Carnarvon resigned. The resignation of Lord Carnarvon 
was accepted, but that of Lord Derby was withdrawn on the 
order to the Fleet being countermanded. Differences again 
arose, however, between him and the other members of the 
Cabinet, and on March 28th he announced in the House of 
Lords that he had resigned the office of Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs. Lord Beaconsfield stated that Lord Derby 


had not differed from his colleagues respecting the conditions 
of the Congress, but in reference to alternate measures which 
would be adopted in case of its failure. In the debate on the 
Eastern Question, April 8th, 1878, Earl Derby said :— 


“T have been referred to . . as having resigned office in 
consequence of the calling out of the Reserves. Now, I feel 
bound to tell your lordships that whatever I may have thought 
of that step, it was not the sole, nor, indeed, the principal 
reason for the differences that unfortunately arose between my 
colleagues and myself. What the other reasons ate I cannot 
divulge until the propositions of the Government are made 
known.” 

And in the debate on the Berlin Treaty, he said :— 


‘When I quitted the Government in the last days of March 
I did so because it was said it was necessary to seize and 
occupy the island of Cyprus, together with a point upon the 
Syrian coast, and that was to be done by means of a Syrian 
expedition sent out from India, with or without the consent 
of the Sultan, although undoubtedly part of the arrangement 
was that full compensation should be made to the Sultan for 
any loss he might incur.” 


Lord Derby shortly after these statements formally with- 
drew from the Conservative party, and at the recent general 
election his influential support was accorded to the Liberal 
party, to whose ranks he is a great accession. In November, 
1874, Lord Derby was elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh. Prior to his elevation to the peerage his lordship 
served as a member of the Royal Commission on Army Pur- 
chase (1856-7); of the Cambridge University Commission 
(1856-60); of the Commission on the Organisation of the 
Indian Army (1858-9) ; Chairman of the Commission on the 
Sanitary State of the Indian Army (1859-61); and of the 
Commission on Patents (1863-4). 

Lord Derby was the first chairman of the Improved Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company, Limited, and one of the earliest 
shareholders in the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Com- 
pany, Limited. In other ways his lordship has promoted that 
important movement. He is also associated with organised 
efforts to extend thrift and provident habits among the people, 
and he is one of the Vice-Presidents of the Workmen’s Club 
and Institute Union. 








THE, EFFECTS OF THE STAGE: ON“ THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


No man I think ever did more to elevate the stage than the 
late Mr. Charles Kean, and chiefly in the very theatre where a 
play was recently performed called ‘‘ Drink,” and upon which 
some severe criticisms were passed. The play is essentially 
French, put written, as acted, for the purpose of decreasing 
zmmorality and vice—there can be no doubt of this, and of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s wish. Mr. Kean went further; he 
guarded the portals of his house, and as far as lay in his 


_ Derby again took charge of the Foreign Office, an appointment | power, the morals of his whole staff, and in this-he was ably 








assisted by his amiable wife. What did we see of “ Drink ” ? 


That flasks of spirits were to be seen at the lips of those in the 
pit, and during the evening continued. calls for beer \in the 
gallery. Moralists wonder at this. Have patience; Rome 
was not built in a day—the train is laid in the right path—it 
wants guiding. Yet it appears to me that the present smatter- 
tng of education which is so much cried up does, Zerhaps, more 
harm than good to the lower grades, inasmuch as it tends to 
enlarge the mind, as it were, and so far increase the popularity 
of, and for vice, when plays of a loose and immoral description 
are put on the stage, and leaves at a standstill the wish to 
follow the good to be derived from a play like “ Drink.” This 
is human nature, for how readily does a child learn to swear, 
and how like a parrot too! VYea—a little move education and 
“Drink ” carries its reward ; this I fear will not,be ; education 
seems sufficient to signa cheque, but not to axswer for its 
consequences. Let me ask in passing what has education 
done for Ireland ? It has taken the reins of government out of 
the hands of the priests, who led and almost traded on the 
ignorance of the peasants, but is the country more moral now— 
are there fewer agrarian cases, murders to wit, &c.? I almost 
fear the reverse. I do not go so far as to say education has 
increased these, only that, as ye, it has not abated them, but 
given more zest for plays of the “ Jack Sheppard ” type, and the 
like. As regards the real effects of the stage upon the working 
classes, I believe a great deal depends upon what the actors and 
actresses themselves actually perform, and under whom. 
The influence of Mr. Charles Kean’s company was very 
marked as to prestige, and had z¢s moral influence. Yes, 
there zs something in a name amongst Za? class. This is the 
result of a quarter education or none, but it is every-day life as 
observed by me. The remark is, “ Look at that Miss a-weepin’ 
and a-wailin’ about her husband being drunk ; se is no better 
than she should be, I dare say;” such is the estimation 
held by these people of actors and actresses ; yet, on the other 
hand, my argument is marred by the present state ot society in 
London, in the encouragement given by the Upper Ten, where 
you see actresses of very questionable character lionesses in 
drawing-rooms with our high-born dames, who struggle to make 
their acquaintance. Is ¢/zs disease, or is it want of education ? 
Perhaps both. Then I am obliged to conclude thus—the only 
remedy for the stage, for its elevation (now, particularly, that we 
have no Charles Keans) is to appeal to our clergy. May it not 
be legitimate (and I know the clergy feel inclined, but are afraid) 
to expound from the pulpit? Examples of—yes, ocular demon- 
strations of—that which denounce vice and immorality in its 
entirety. If such plays were alluded to, explained from the 
pulpit, I feel confident that great good would be derived from 
such well-brotght-home sermons and appeals to the working 
classes. I feel it is the duty of every good man to show illus- 
trations of vice and its consequences as pictures, whilst care- 
fully instilling the fact that they ave pictures, and not-to think 
of the actual representatives themselves (and we shall hope that 
this is the light by which our high-born dames shake hands 
with art as represented in their drawing-rooms) ; yet it is diffi- 
cult for half-education to fathom that at /mes example may 
not be better than precept, and to send them home without 
suspecting that Charles Reade himself has just muttered, “ Les 
have some more (L’Assommoir).” 

What possible sacrilege could it be to recommend one’s 
hearers to go and see a good play, and for that clergyman to 
point out the why and how to receive it as a lesson, and to 
benefit by it? This would also stimulate authors as well as 
elevate the players. RavIx. 








EVERY mistress of a family should see that not only all sleeping-rooms in 
her house can be well ventilated at night, but that they actually are so. 
The window should be left open to admit fresh air, taking care that the 
draught does not cross the bed. The debility of childhood, the lassitude 
of domestics, and the ill-health of families are often caused by neglecting 
to supply pure air. The rooms of invalids should be ventilated by opening 
windows in the corridor or apartment adjoining, : 
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DINING IN CARICATURE. 


Tuat an Englishman likes a good dinner has become prover- : 
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bial. It is one of the natural characteristics of John Bull. He 


does nothing by halves, except his politics, which he delegates 
by immemorial consent alternately to an all-England eleven in 
blue and an all-England eleven in green. But in dining he 
much prefers to go, as he fondly describes it, ‘‘the whole hog.” 
Indeed, he is peculiarly sensitive in this quarter. Fond as he 
is of his gold, he is still more fond of his dinner. He does not 
like to be unconventional, and highly respects Mrs. Grundy. 


+ 


q 


But he reserves the major portion of his adoration, though he _ 
does not like to be told so, for the twin supreme deities of the 


purse and of the belly. He is, of course, highly charitable, and’ 
testifies his interest in any approved form of benevolence by 


dining with his fellows at a guinea a head; while he attains at 


times exalted felicity by entertaining his richer friends in 
grand banquets, costing £500 to £1,000 per night. 


His .. 


admirers are apt to speak of these things as weaknesses, while 


his slanderers use ugly terms in describing them ; but he is, for 
his own part, satisfied with his good intentions ; and, indeed, - 


7 


what better evidence could be given of the goodness of his dis- 


position, and of the “ strength of the race” ? oe 
The situation is not entirely free from criticism. In the 
nature of things, that which we are fond of doing becomes by 


an easy descent what we are fond of over-doing. We are — 


decidedly a home-loving folk, decidedly liking to be comfort- 
able, and with much appreciation of the good things of life. 

We are, it is said, the best-fed nation in Christendom. 
boast is repeated by those who ought to know how wretchedly © 


/ 


This 


ill-fed we are; how many of us have not enough to eat; how 


the food of many more is bad in kind, and precarious from day — 
to day; and how plenty more are amply fed, and others are - 
starved to death. ; 


poverty is a hard point to decide. The condition of English 
society is a condition of comparative plenty, and its perils are_ 
those of too much, too rich, and too often. Spartan fare is. 


Whether the miseries of abundance exceed the pains of 


very well to talk about, and folks who read history take that 


view of other stories. The story reads well, but the practice is 
quite another thing. We are used—that is, society is used 
to meet together to partake of food four, five, or even six times 
a day, where our forefathers met twice. Does that mean that 
we take more or less than they? Clearly more. We are used 
to have flesh of one kind or another set before us at breakfast, 
at dinner, and at supper. 
to one dish, however savoury or nutritious. We help ourselves, — 
or are helped, to dish after dish as course follows course.* — 
The foods which are needed to sustain life and to give — 
strength for the most continuous labour are simple, and are 
accompanied proverbially by one sauce. But the foods which 
are set before us, especially in what is “ society,”—-which may 
be generally described as the society of those who do little of 
the hard work of the world—are more or less elaborately pre- 
pared—are reduced to a state of softness and sweetness of - 
which the real worker happily knows little. And we know the | 
rest—the stimulating drink, the fiery condiments, the luxurious 
embellishments, the successive courses, mean inevitably excess. 
Not at the Lord Mayor’s banquet only, but in every rank and 
grade, down even to the artisan’s table, excess in its many © 
gradations, with its corresponding results of unthrift, improyi- 
dence, and want, affect those in society and those out of it, — 
and affect them greatly for ill, as the severe old line has it, © 
anent medical craft :— wa 


‘‘ The first physicians by debauch were made, 
Excess began and sloth maintains the trade.” 





* How strangely sounds to English ears the dictum of Cornaro in favour. : 
of an abstemious habit of life—‘‘ That which is left on the plate does one 


We do not confine our attentions 
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more good than that which is eaten!” So Milton’s golden rule of ‘Not too 
much,” ; ‘ Boat RE 
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And a much older line may well be quoted, witnessing to the 
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--same truth. For what were the sins of Sodom, and why did 


- 


children of man, may not be bred thereof? Do men, “humble 


J. 


_ she fall? They were, the prophet says explicitly, those of 
pride, idleness, and fulness of bread. Given these three, and 


what evil thing which ever cursed the earth or enslaved the 


and holy, just and upright, God-fearing and man-serving,” vie 


with each other as to the multitude of their dishes, and the 


cost of their banquets? Do men, whose lives are full of work 
_ they love, and whose time is spent in industry which is 


a) 


- nations, and to the household for which she sits pledged. 


ennobling to themselves and blessed to others, seek the chief 
‘seats at feasts, and love to spend long hours over the dinner- 
table? ‘Pride, idleness, fulness of bread ”~-of these truly 
‘let England beware. Let the Queen of the Isles look to the 
laws of the King who has placed her on the height among the 
In 
her faithfulness, her industry, her simplicity, lie her happiness, 
her strength, her permanence, her salvation—or otherwise. 
R, BatLtEy WALKER, F.S.S, 





am DISINFECTION. 


By Ezra M. Hunt, M.D., of Metuchen, New Jersey. 


wee. (Continued from page 30.) 


DISINFECTION OF SECRETIONS OR DISCHARGES: 


Ir has been quite positively shown that the infective power of 


- cholera, typhoid fever, or other communicable diseases resides 


_ the membrane, and the sputa convey infection, 


- itself from the patient. 


in the discharges, or results from changes taking place in them 
a few hours after voidance. In scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
-whooping-cough there is reason to think that the scarf skin, 
le mem It is always 
wise in sickness to take good care at once of all that separates 
i There is a sense in which it is correct 
to say that the person sick and his surroundings are not in- 
fective, if only the tidiest care be taken of all the products of 
the sickness. A breath saturated with antiseptics, a skin im- 
pregnated or anointed with deodorants, and every excretion 


_ cared for, limit the possibilities of disease and make a sick 


taining a sure disinfectant, or to at once add it thereto until 


toom healthy to a degree not to be substituted by any other 
methods, It is a safe rule in all sickness to take early care of 
all discharges of any kind, to receive them into vessels con- 


such time as the discharges can be disposed of. Spittoons 
and all vessels should be thus cared for. Either one ounce of 


i sulphate of zinc (white vitriol), or one ounce of sulphate of 


copper (blue vitriol), or one half pound of sulphate of iron 


(green vitriol), or one ounce of chloride of lime may be put to 
a quart of water, and either of these used in a quantity about 
equal to the discharges they are to neutralise. 
_ One half of a fluid ounce of chloride of zinc (butter of zinc, 
Burnett’s solution), in a quart of water is of similar service. 
All discharges should be disposed of within a few hours. They 
should not be thrown in exposed places or in a water-closet in 
common use, if the sickness is of any infectious character. 
When buried in earth large quantities should not be put in one 
place, nor the burial be too deep, since the design is to place 


_ them where oxidisation by the air can take place without too 


>’ 


_ rapid escape of odour, and yet not be so entirely suspended as 


to collect a mass for future rapid change, If much in quantity 
any of these disinfecting liquids may be poured on the ground 
above them, or dry absorbents be used, Next in importance is 


THE DISINFECTION OF CLOTHING, 


As to the bedding and linen used, and the garments worn, 


~ by reason of closeness of contact there is often saturation with 





: % 


_ unhealthy air or secretions. ‘The best disinfection of clothing 


is by dry heat, In some cities and in many hospitals hot air 
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chambers have been erected in which infected clothing is 
hung or spread, and subjected to a heat of about 250° Fah. 
In Dublin there is a furnace of this kind for refreshing the 
woollen or outside clothing of the working classes, which from 
being long worn without washing often becomes greatly soiled. 
We have already referred to similar fumigation by sulphur at 
less heat. Some good is accomplished if clothing is kept for 
some time in a hot oven, and so subjected to dry heat, or hung 
up in smoke houses over a tar or wood fire. When soiled 
clothing is placed in water, by the soaking any particles are 





rendered less transportable, and if covered with the water the 


exclusion from the airis something, But this is nota process 
destructive of the particles. Such clothing should be boiled 
before washing. Thus the heat of water or steam serves 
much the same purpose as dry heat. 

Sometimes it is not convenient to use these means at once. 
In such cases it is best to place the garments in water to which: 
some disinfectant has been added. Often, too, it is well to 
add some of these to the water in which the clothes are to be 
boiled. The Board of Health of New York City has 
recommended that clothing until ready for boiling or washing 
be immersed in water to which there has been added two 
ounces of sulphate of zinc, or one ounce of carbolic acid to 
each gallon of water; or a half pound of sulphate of zinc 
alone may be used to three gallons of water. It will not stain 
or discolour fabrics. One ounce of chloride of lead dissolved 
in a pint of hot water, and then a pailful of water added, into 
which a handful of common salt has been thrown, serves a 
similar purpose. 

Permanganate of potash; the coloured ctystals already 
alluded to, is valuable as a disinfectant of clothing. Condy’s 
Fluid, so well kriown as a disinfectant, is a mixture of perman- 
ganate of potash and soda, although varying often in the pro- 
portion of the permanganates. The permanganate may be 
used in the proportion of a drachm to a quart of water. 
It has this advantage that by the colour you can nearly test 
whether the organic or soiling material contained in the 
garments you are soaking is neutralised. The solution 
is to be repeatedly added to the water, with short 
intervals, so long as it becomes colourless by standing. 
When a slight discoloration of the water is maintained we 
know that enough has been used. ‘The clothing may be 
boiled in the fluid. Parkes recommends two ounces of com- 
mercial chloride of lime, one ounce of sulphate of zinc (white 
vitriol), or one half of a fluid ounce of chloride of zinc (butter 
of zinc), to be added to each gallon of the boiling water in 
which the garments are thrown. As some of these articles are 
poisons when taken into the stomach, although from their 
taste not apt to be touched, they should be kept from the 
reach of children. 

The chlorinated soda solution before spoken of is also 
excellent as an addition to water for purifying clothing. A 
half pint of Squibb’s carbolic acid solution, for common use 
added to three gallons of water will do where the odour, which 
is dissipated in drying, is not objected to. 

When any carbolic acid is used alone for soaking or im 
washing clothing it must not be stronger than one part of the 
fluid acid to sixty parts of water, and as much of vinegar as of 
the acid should be added, that drops of the oil may not injure 
the clothing. The clothing should also be rinsed out in water 
having washing soda in it. With these precautions it may be 
used. Articles that cannot be washed and have been well 
beaten or shaken and aired, may, in some malignant diseases, 
be still further freshened by sprinkling upon them the sulphate 
of zinc solution, 

DISINFECTION OF HOUSEHOLD ACCUMULATIONS OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOUSE, 

For these the general rule is somewhere outside to have an — 
opening between the sewer and the house by which fresh air 
can gain access. This opening should not be too near the 
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building, or at least should be so constructed that disinfectants, 
if necessary, should be so used that any unpleasant odour is 
quickly neutralised. 

_ Sulphate of iron (copperas), in the proportion of one pound 
to a gallon of water, is among the most valuable and available 


disinfectants. It may be poured into pans or closets to the 
amount of a pint twice a day, at the cost of one halfpenny, or 
sprinkled over masses of decomposing matter or filth-sodden 
ground, until it oxidises all that might escape to the detriment 
of health. As the carbolic acid is of some service, and the out- 
of-door odour not afflictive, a pint of the crude acid of Squibb’s 
stirred into ten gallons of water with the copperas increases its 
disinfecting properties. 

When masses of offal or compost have to be overhauled or 
removed the mingling of dry earth, lime, plaster, charcoal, or 
ashes takes up and neutralises many of the gases of decay, and 
so counteracts the odour and adds to the fertilising value of the 
mass. 

While it is not always certain that secretions or masses of 
matter not unpleasant to the sense are harmless, it is neverthe- 
less true that the nose is a licensed detective, and that a 
repeated use of a disinfectant without odour of its own, until 
the unpleasant odour of the mass ceases, is an available and 
reliable guide in most cases. 

What is known as Sirel’s Compound is easily and very 
cheaply made, and of much service. © This is it :— 

Sulphate of iron (copperas) 40 lbs. 

Sulphate of lime (gypsum or plaster of Paris) 50 lbs. 

Sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) 7 lbs. 

Powdered bone charcoal, 2 Ibs, 

6 lbs.) 

It may be scattered over or into decomposition matter, or 
lightly wet and made into balls, and so kept ready for use, or 
stirred in water in the proportion of a pound to a gallon of 
water. 

What is known as the “ lime and salt mixture” is not only 
valuable agriculturally as an addition to composts, but has 
valuable disinfectant and deodorent properties. It is prepared 
by adding one bushel of salt to three bushels of fresh slaked 
lime, and frequently stirring the mixture under cover until it 
absorbs sufficient moisture to be slightly adherent when dry ; 
earth may be mixed with it to a small amount, and the whole 
scattered when needed. 

Another mode of preparing it is to pour a saturated solution 
of salt water upon unslaked lime in the proportion of one 
bushel of salt to three of lime. Stir it every day for a week 
under cover. In this process the chlorine of the salt unites 
with the lime, and a chloride of lime is formed. This isa 
ready and valuable mode of preparation. The compound 
may be freely scattered in cellars or about outbuildings. It is 
inexpensive, and when thrown on heaps of compost has a 
fertilising value which pays for it. 

There are other articles which act as disinfectants, but the 
list already given affords sufficient variety and presents those 
which are cheapest and most efficient. There is little need 
to resort to any of the patented preparations since the real 
efficiency of these is not easily tested. 


A good disinfectant either has in it oxygen, which it readily 
gives up to organic matter undergoing decomposition, and so 
renders it harmless, as do the various metallic substances we 
have named, or like charcoal, dry earth, &c., can act as an 
absorbent of the gases of decay, or like lime, while hastening 
the process of decomposition when in immediate contact also 
breaks up ammoniacal products, or disposes of them. As 
some of these articles act doubly we cannot accurately classify 
them, but thus associate them as in one way or another dealing 
with decomposition and its products, so as to render them 
less perilous to health. From the variety given any one, either 
for home or public use, may easily select a good disinfectant. 
Chlorine; carbolic acid, and the permanganate salts, if used 


(If common charcoal, 
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together interfere with each other.’ As to several of the — 
articles we have named there are differences of preference 

which are more those of taste and habit than difference in their ~ 
value. We believe that with the proper use of air, water, and _ 
cleanliness, and resort to these when indicated, very much ~ 
sickness can be prevented, and the risk from infectious diseases — 
and bad air greatly diminished. 


~ 





ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 
THROUGHOUT THE BODY. 
[From a Lecture by Dr. H. SincLair Parerson.] _ 





Mitirary strategists have learned the importance of supplying 
their armies with food. It is not sufficient that they have — 
some communication with the place where food may be 
obtained; they must secure its conveyance freely and amply 
to the combatants. They know that if they can surround a 
city or camp so as to cut off the supply of nutriment, surrender _ 
is only a question of time. And they know as well that if they 
are removed from their own base of supplies, so that they — 
cannot feed their combatants sufficiently, these combatants will 
not long continue in a fit frame for fighting. 

It is not enough that we have production; we must have - 
conveyance of material. I hear it sometimes said that wealth — 
depends entirely on the produce of the soil, and the producer 
is credited as the creator of wealth. It seems to me that in — 
society, as at present constituted, wealth depends as really upon © 
those who are engaged in the interchange of material as upon 
those who are engaged in its production. Commerce is advar- - 
tageous to the body politic no less than agriculture, and our 
lives would be very limited and very poor were it not for the 
wide ramificationsin which the exchange of commoditiesenriches _ 
the peoples of the world. ; ( eS 

Now, what these various modes of conveyance are in cities, — 
that, and more, water is to the human body. It floats all the 
solid nourishment of the frame to the various parts of it where » 
that nourishment is required. When I examine the body I 
find that water forms by far the largest amount of its bulk and 
of its weight. A body weighing 165 lbs. will contain about | 
110 lbs. of water; so that water forms about two-thirds of the — 
whole. If we were entirely to dry the body—to drive off all. 
the water it contains—it would become very light indeed. (a) 
The most solid structures of the body have water in them, 
otherwise they would cease to live. We have water in the bones, 
no less than in the flesh. (2) We find water abounding every-— 
where throughout the body. And although it mayhave other uses 
—on which it is not my purpose to dilate—its main use is to’ 
serve in conveying all the different materials that are needed 
to each individual tissue and territory of the human frame. 
Nothing can serve this purpose except water. You may get 
it in various combinations—pleasantly flavoured in fruits, and 
sometimes very unpleasantly flavoured in rivers, and sometimes _ 
very injuriously associated with alcohol. But it is the water — 
that is serviceable wherever we find it; and water is good, no ~ 
matter though it be in bad company. It is the water that — 
people imbibe in drinking beer that alone serves this useful 
purpose in their frames. It is sometimes said that total ab- 
stainers are great water drinkers, but I venture to say that they 
drink less water than those who use strong drink. Theusersof — 
spirituous liquids must consume. a considerable proportion of 
water. There is no man alive bold enough or foolish enough _ 
to consume pure, absolute alcohol. Water to dilute and 
sheathe it must be taken along with this poisonous substance; 
and in most instances the water very largely preponderates. — 
Besides, the use of alcohol engenders a thirst that calls for — 








(a) Blumenbach had a mummy which weighed only 7} Ibs. y < oer 
(2) In bone, water forms about 22 per cent.; in muscle and brain, _ 
about 75 per cent.; in connective tissue, about 79 per cent.; and in the 
vitreous humour of the eye, about 97 per cent, Hist ) (a r , 
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larger and still larger supplies of the “ limpid element.;” whereas 
_ those who are in the habit of keeping their blood cool (¢) and 
free from such ingredients are not tormented by this raging 
desire for fluids. I do not think that I drink much more than 
a gallon of water in the year, as water. Of course I take tea ; 
‘sometimes, though very rarely, coffee; and very frequently 
milk, which I regard as one of the best forms of liquid food 
_ that we can take. And when we take water in tea, coffee, 
soups, &c., the water has been, or ought to have been, boiled, 
and any organic impurities that it may contain are thus likely 
- to be destroyed. Pure cold water seldom passes my lips, not 
_because I despise it, but because I feel no desire for it. I am 
_ very fond of fruits. They suit my palate; and I find in them 
- avery large quantity of water very pleasantly flavoured by a 
_ natural process. And let me say here that those things that 
are pleasant to us are generally good for us. You may take 
that as a safe general rule. Animals follow it, and we are 
animals in our material structure, and we do well to follow 
_ Our instincts in this direction even as they do. Of course we 
are reasoning animals, and I must add that these instincts 
~ are consequently to be followed within vaz/onal limits. 
_ Water, then, plays this important part in the organism. It 
is the medium of conveyance by which the different materials are 
_ brought to the several places where they are required. Water 
enters largely into the composition of our food; and there are 
_ very few kinds of food—I am not sure that I can name one— 
- ~in which we do not find a notable amount of water. We call 
bread “dry,” but it contains a very noteworthy amount of 
water. If we take a slice of bread, and, putting it on a toast- 
ing fork, hold it before the fire, we find that steam escapes 
from its surface ; that is, as we know, the water it contains is 
- evaporated by the heat. We find water in the fibre of cotton 
wool. We do not, of course use that as a nutriment, but I 
mention it as an illustration of the fact that water is to be 
found in certain places where we would not expect to discover 
- it. I may say, I think safely, that all the food we are in the 
habit of using contains more or less of this element—water. 
~~ However, as we have found that water enters into the com- 
position of our food, so we find it in those substances within 
_ the body that act on the food. We find it giving flow and 
~ penetration to the saliva; we find it likewise bringing the 
- active principle of the gastric juice to bear upon the contents 
of the stomach ; we find it in the bile, and in all the juices 
and secretions of the body. 
Ina former lecture we followed the food from its entrance 
- into the mouth to its reception into the thoracic duct—a vessel 
_ not thicker than a common goose-quill, which runs up in front 
_ Of the backbone, beginning near the upper part of the intestines 
- and running up to the region of the heart. This canal empties 
~ its contents—called ‘‘chyle,” and received from the lacteals, 
or little leech-like vessels, that dip into the intestines and suck 
up their contents—into the superior vena cava, or hollow vein, 
_ which conveys them into the right awricle, or right receptacle 
of the heart. At the same time that the chyle comes into this 
_ Superior vein it is mingled with a very large amount of fluid 
matter that is poured also into the same receptacle. 
I have not yet spoken of another series of vessels that we 
find in the human body, called “lymphatics ”—vessels that take 
_up waste materials and carry them by a circulation of their 
own from all parts of their body, emptying them at last into 
_ this same superior hollow vein, by which they too are conveyed 
to the upper right side of the heart. Now we have to learn 
here that the blood that is being formed, the fresh chylous 
material that has been produced by the digestion of the food, 
and the waste material—shall we call it “the sewage of the 


<i (¢) ‘1 am strong and lusty ; 
a For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 
As You Like It, Act ii, Se, iii. 
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body ?”—are mixed together and carried, in one current, into 
this right receptacle of the heart. 

The heart, as you are aware, is a double organ. It is divided 
in the;centre by what is called the septum, or division, into two 
sides, a right side and a left side. And each of these sides is 
divided into two chambers, an upper anda lower. ‘That is 
not so in all animals. There are some animals that have no 
heart at all. I do not mean that metaphorically, but literally. 
And there are others that have only one heart—not a double 
heart, as we have. Again, I do not mean to use these terms 
metaphorically, but literally. Fishes, for instance, have only a 
single heart, and consequently a single circulation. But 
in man we find a double heart and a double circulation. We 
have the sides—the right and the left—and we have corres- 
ponding to these two sides two circulations—a circulation 
through the lungs and a circulation through the whole body. 
One is called the pulmonary or lung circulation, and the other | 
is called the systemic circulation, or circulation throughout 
the whole system. (¢) Any one could tell readily enough, 
having that information, which side of the heart is the stronger. 
Of course, the one that has the larger amount of work to do. 
The right side is the side employed in what I have called the 
lesser circulation; the left side is the side employed in the 
larger circulation. I have said that are two chambers—an 
upper anda lower—in each side of the heart. These two 
chambers are called respectively, in both divisions, the auricle, 
or receiver, and the ventricle, or discharger. One takes in and 
the other gives out. 

Well, we find this vexa cana, as it is called, emptying its 
contents into the upper right side of the heart. These 
contents are, at the same time, as soon as received, passed 
from the upper into the lower chamber. Then the contents 
are forcibly expelled by this right ventricle or discharging 
chamber into the pulmonary artery, the canal in which they 
are carried to the lungs, which are peculiarly constructed. 
We have, descending from the back part of the throat, and in 
communication with the nostrils, the trachea, or windpipe, 
which, branching off to the right and to the left, divides into 
two tubes called the bronchi, or bronchial tubes, one of which 
enters each lung. ‘These tubes, on entering the lung, give off 
a great many distinct branches. These again ramify into an 
innumerable multitude of twigs that occupy the whole extent 
of the lungs. The air-tubes end in lobules or little berry-like 
cavities, in which the capillaries or hair-like vessels come in 
The lung itself may be com- 
pared to a big sponge. Suppose we take a piece of the lung 
tissue distended with air and put it inte water—it floats, 
because, with the contained air, it is lighter than water. This 
is one of the methods that medical men use for ascertaining, 
in cases of supposed infanticide, whether the child has breathed 
after its birth or whether it has been stillborn. (e) 

( Zo be continued, ) 





Ture Home.—A dark house is always unhealthy, always an ill-aired 
house. Want of light stops growth and promotes scrofula, rickets, &c., 
among the children. People love their health in a dark house, and if they 
get ill they cannot get well again init. Dr. Edwards, of Paris, says the 
action of light tends to develop the different parts of the body in that just 
proportion which characterises the species, and that in warm climates the 
exposure of the whole surface of the body to the action of the light will be 
very favourable to the regular conformation of the body. Humboldt con- 
firms this in the account of his voyage to the equinoctial regions. Hesays 
‘Both men and women (whose bodies are constantly inured to the effect 
of light) are very muscular, and possess fleshy and rounded forms,” 


Lorp Drerpy.—The Earl of Derby has sent a contribution of twenty 
guineas to the funds of the London Temperance Hospital, to mark his 
lordship’s interest in the valuable experiment. 





(d) Perhaps it may help the memory to think of the heart as a twos 
floored house, with two reception rooms in the upper floor and two work: © 
rooms in the lower. 


(e) Taylor’s ‘ Medical Jurisprudence,” p. 434, 7th edition, 
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MOTICES. 


Atl communications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper 
fnly. As the return of manuscript communications cannot be guaranteed, correspondents 
should preserve copies of their articles. , 

Books for review should be addressed to the Editor at the Office. 

Announcements and reports of méetings, papers read before Sanitary and similar In- 
stitutions, and Correspondence, should reach the Editor not later than Monday morning, 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to ‘Housz anp Homa’ are 
intended to be gtatuitots. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

she Editor is “oz responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in signed 
articles. 

‘HOUSE AND HOME’ will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance 
a the following rates ;— 





Single copy: Two copies, Three copies. 
Half-yearly . . . 3s. 3d. 6s. 8s. 6d 
Yearly .  . 5 s 6s. 6d. 12s. 175. od. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. P nd 
s. d 
Pack pages 44. vatiecn 2 ark Ne ant 7) andro 
Half do. 4 ° ° : ° ° ° ‘ . : ° 210 0 
Inside pages . F . . ° ° E : 4°00 O 
do. do., per column, : 2 6 


. . . q . . . I 
Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 

Twelve and a half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33} per cent. reduction on twenty-six, prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Special rates to Public Companies. - 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of ‘Housz anp Homes’ 
without any additional charge. 

7,” Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
ony PEARCE, made payable at Somerser House, and addressed to him at 335, Strand. 

f stamps are used in payment of advertisements, HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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POSTAL FACILITIES. 


- Tue deputation which waited upon the Postmaster-General on 


Saturday last, to urge the importance of cheaper telegraphic 
communication, may be regarded as being representative of a 


widely felt need of general postal improvement and extension. 


‘ 


Regarding the special branch of the subject presented by the 
deputation, London has good grounds of complaint, both as to 
price and facilities. Before the property of the several Tele- 
graphic Companies was taken over by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the lowest charge for a message within the Metropolitan 
area was sixpence, with a trifle extra in some districts for 
porterage. ‘True, the rate for telegrams outside the Metropolis 
was two-and-sixpence ; but when the uniform rate of one shilling 
for twenty words was adopted, it was understood that in London 
the sixpenny tariff would be reverted to at an early period, 
while hopes were held out of a threepenny Metropolitan tele- 
gram being ultimately instituted. As yet, however, no reduc- 
tion has been made upon the shilling rate, so that London has 
been at a great disadvantage since telegraphy became a State 
department, as compared with the time when the telegraph was 
a private enterprise. 

But, if a strong case has been made out for a reduction in 
price, a still stronger exists for improved facilities. Practically 
speaking, a telegram can only be sent in London during twelve 
out of the twenty-four hours, while the department may be said 
to be closed altogether on Sunday. In matters of life and 
death, and in other cases of urgency, it is extremely vexatious 
to find that it is impossible to communicate from one part of 
London to another by telegram before 8 a.m. or after 8 p.m., 
or at all during the Sunday. That a few district offices are 
open for certain hours on Sunday does not meet the case or 
touch the question. It is rather a mockery than otherwise. 
Often it is as easy to communicate by messenger or cab as it is 
to send to one of these offices, and it is a real grievance that 
increased facilities in the directions we have indicated are not 
provided. London requires a reduction in price, and an 
increase in the facilities of telegraphing. 





Coming to postage, it is impossible to post a newspaper or book aia 
packet between the hours of 8 p.m. and 8 a.m., or during the ~ 
Sunday. The receiving houses are all closed, and it is contraryto 
regulations to drop a newspaper or a book packet into a pillar- © 
box. This is a great inconvenience, and one which demands an 
early remedy. It is time, too, that the vexatious distinctions 
between letter and book post were abolished. -If the post- 
office can carry a book-packet weighing four pounds for sixteen - 
pence, we do not see why a charge of five shillings and four- _ 
pence should be made for a letter-packet of the same weight. — 
In the interest of the public, the distinctions between the book, ~ 
circular, and letter post, should be abolished. A document — 
produced by the Hektograph process is charged fourpence per 
pound ; while the same document is charged at the rate of one © 
shilling and fourpence per pound if written ; that is, the original 
copy can only be transmitted through the post at a charge of 
one penny per ounce, but copies taken from the same writing, © 
and on the same kind and quality of paper, are carried for one 
farthing per ounce ! aol 

Invoices are admitted at book post rates, and in that case all 
the information is in writing ; but notices of subscriptions due, 
issued by benevolent and philanthropic societies are not 
allowed the same advantage. We know a case in which the 
whole of the circular notice of subscription was in pfinting, 
spaces being left for the date and amount of subscription to be 
written in. ‘The circulars so filled in were posted in halfpenny _ 
wrappers, but they were every one surcharged one penny. _ 
Upon the attention of the Post Office authorities being called 
to this case, an official explanation was given—the notices — 
could only be carried at the letter rate because the amounts of 
the subscriptions differed—t.e.. one person was asked for five — 
shillings, another for ten, another for one pound, and so on. — 
The society in question being a large society, and its expenditure: 
in postage being an important item of expense, precaution was: 
taken on a subsequent occasion to separate the subscription 
notices into batches. The whole of the five shilling sub- 
scribers were posted to on one day, the ten shilling ones om 
the next, and so on; but with precisely the same result. Alk — 
the notices were again surcharged. Attention of the Post — 
Office was again called to the case, with a list showing the — 
number of packets posted each day, with the nature of their © 
contents was supplied. The department was, however, equal 
to the occasion, and its action in surcharging the notiees was 
justified on the ground that che contents of the circulars might 
have differed ! . 5: 

It is time that the various charges for inland postage should 
be merged into one uniform rate, and weight is the only in- 
telligible basis to adopt. It can make no difference whatever 
to the Post Office whether a packet contains written or printed 
matter. The cost of transit is just the same in either case, 
and a uniform rate would be a great boon to the public. The — 
present vexatious distinctions and conditions should give place 
to regulations at once intelligible and in accordance with  _ 
common sense. . eed 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. — 


Tue fearful disaster at Risca, in which over a hundred miners lost their 
lives, will, we trust, direct attention to the need of increasing care for the— 
safety of those working among minerals in the bowels of the earth. . Coal- 
owners ought to be compelled to adopt every possible precaution, direct 

and indirect, against accidents ; and until this is accomplished ‘the men — Bs 
will havé a grievance. We by no means allege that the cause of the 
terrible disasters which too frequently startle us by the great loss of life with.’ 
which they are accompanied, lies at the door of the masters in every — 
instance. Gross and culpable carelessness by the miners themselves is = 
often the cause of explosions. The case of the miners was forcibly and ae 
pathetically stated by ‘‘ Dagonet ” in last week’s issue of the Referee, in the 
following lines: —_- fsa was 
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cay. fringe of weeping women and a crowd, 
The curious idler and the kindly neighbour, 


oY A man or two in grief, with head low bowed ; 


A band of heroes stripped for gallant labour. 


** All these above—below a hundred men 
Caught in and crushed—a hundred murdered miners 
All shapeless lying—mangled out of ken— 
A ghastly subject for the graphic ‘liners.’ 


‘¢ We shudder for a little as we read, 
_ Then shake our heads, and sighing say, ‘ How awful !’ 
Murmur, perchance, there seems a growing need 
To make this slaughter more or less unlawful. 


‘* For nine whole days the nation shows its grief} 
Sends a subscription—token of its sorrow. 
The miner dead, we grant his wife relief. 
. The miner living may be killed to-morrow, 


*¢ ¢ Death takes his toll on labours such as these ; 


~~. _ No human skill can ward off such disasters.’ 


Who says so lies—Death only takes his fees 
When the door’s opened to him by the masters. 


**O England ! with your lips for aye apart 


aad Mouthing the Scriptures ; let your faith sink deeper. 


-’Tis yours to check this slaughter—ask your heart. 
’Twas Cain who cried, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?’” 


Dr. Franklin reports that, as compared with the previous month, the 


water supplied during June by the Chelsea, West Middlesex, Southwark, 


slightly turbid. 


Grand Junction, and Lambeth Companies was of better quality ; that 
delivered, however, by the Grand Junction and Lambeth Companies was 
The water supplied by the East London Company, and 
drawn from the Lea, was slightly superior to the Thames water—while 


"that furnished by the New River Company was of much bettet quality, and 


nearly equal to spring water. 


; The Sunday Closing Act seems to have been the means of reducing 
drunkenness in Ireland. A Parliamentary paper was recently issued giving 
the number of drunken persons arrested between eight o’clock on Sunday 


“morning and the same hour on Monday, from April 20th, 1879, to April 


25th, 1880, as compared with the corresponding Sundays in 1877-78. 


- From this it appears that whereas in 1877-78 the arrests in 35 counties 


numbered 4,555, in 1879-80 they had fallen to 1,840, In Dublin the 
numbers fell from 1,936 to 1,274; in Limerick from 158 to 134; and in 
‘Waterford from 114 to 84. On the othe hand, two districts showed an 


_ Opposite result, Cork increasing from 357 to 382, ‘and Belfast from 255 to 


bk25 5: 


_ Parents of children attending Board schools should make a note of the 


"following information given in Lloyds Weekly Newspaper of last week :— 


N 


‘Mr. John Slagg, M.P., has received a letter from the Education Depart- 
‘ment, stating that whenever a medical certificate is required by school- 


_ boards in explanation of the absence of a child from school, the cost of the 


certificate should be defrayed by the boards themselves.” 


r= 


s The Council of the Society of Arts are agitating for the reduction of the 


_- tariff for inland telegrams from a shilling to sixpence, and in pursuit of 


that object a deputation waited upon the Postmaster-General last week. 


Mr, Fawcett said that if any change were made he should prefer adopting 


_ the principle of the word rate, which was introduced in other countries 


almost entirely at the instigation of England. What he should propose 


- was that a minimum charge should be made of sixpence for twelve words, 


including the address, and for every word above a halfpenny per word 


should be charged. This he thought would lead to the greater intelligibility 


a 
P. 


£167,000 in increased working expenses, loss of revenue, and interest on 


-of the messages by reason of their being curtailed. 


But there was a 
‘difficulty in the way, for the financial effect of the introduction of a 6d. 
telegraph service such as he had suggested would be a total cost of 


extra capital. - When the country was in a position to afford the sacrifice of 
~ this revenue not a word of opposition to the teduction to a sixpenny rate 


~ 


would be raised by his department. 
‘factory by the deputation. 
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notice the public trading at present carried on by Crown servants. 


“hoped to enjoy the- possession of them still longer. 


The reply was deemed highly satis- _ 
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At 
On Saturday last a deputation of delegates from co-operative stores 
waited upon Mr, Chamberlain, M.P., at Whitehall to bring under his 
Mr, 
Thomas Hughes and several other delegates having spoken, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in replying to the deputation, said that considerable misap- 


prehension existed with regard to his recent remarks upon co-operation. 
The traders had neither challenged the principle of co-operation nor 





professed any animosity against it, and he acknowledged that co-operative 


principles such as had prevailed in the Midland and Northern Counties had 
been productive of providence and thrift and the general well-being of the 
working classes. But, in his opinion, there was no analogy between these 
associations and the Civil Service Stores, which were nothing more nor 
less than great trading undertakings. He did not deny that the ‘civil 
servants had every right to associate for the purpose of supplying them- 
selves with the necessaries of life; but it was doubtful whether, in the in- 
terests of the public service, such institutions should be managed by 
civil servants. Mr. Chamberlain said, in conclusion, that it was kis 
9pinion that the performance of these duties was not compatible with the 
requirements of the public service; and he added that the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty was also of the same opinion, and had given effect 
to it so far as that department was concerned. 





A TALMUDIC LEGEND. 


ALTHOUGH the Talmud forbids women to meddle with learning, strictly 
speaking, the prohibition has reference to departmental science only, 
and not to general culture, for which many Jewish women were distin- 
guished, combining a thorough knowledge of the Bible with a pleasing 
manner of quoting appropriate and edifying texts. One such woman, we 
are told, was Beruriah, the wife of Rabbi Meir, and daughter of the learned 
martyr Rabbi Chananjah ben Teradion, the most interesting feminine 
form of the Hagadah. Of her the following anecdote is told. There 
dwelt near to her husband’s house, some co-religionists who were followers 
of Greek customs, and who annoyed the Rabbi very much. In his vexa- 
tion he would have prayed to God to destroy them, but his wife said to 
him: ‘‘Be mindful of the teachings of thy faith. Pray not that sinners 
may perish but that the sin itself may disappear, and no opportunity for 
its practice remain’”—a saying, says our author, in which a cultured 
understanding, 4s well as a humane and truly womanly heart is manifested, 
and which breathes the same noble spirit that causes the Antigone of 
Sophocles to say,.‘‘I am here to join in loving, not in hate.” Ina still 
more brilliant light shines the magnanimity of the woman in the following 
story. During the Rabbi’s absence from home, two of his sons, youths 
of great promise, were brought home dead, killed by an accident. Their 
mother, hiding her grief, awaited the father’s return, and then said to him: 
‘* My husband, some time since two jewels of inestimable worth were given 
to me for safe keeping. They had become very dear to me, and I had 
To-day, however, 
quite unexpectedly, he who left them with me called for them, and I 
delivered them into his hands. Was it right that I should return them se 
suddenly?” ‘*How can you ask such a question?” said the Rabbi; 
“certainly we should give back immediately, and without hesitation, 
whatever is placed in our care, when called for.” ; 

Shortly afterwards the Rabbi asked for his sons, and the mother, sobbing; 
took him by the hand and led him gently to the chamber where they lay, 
Meir, gazing upon his sons and realising the truth, threw himself upon 
them with a heart-rending cry. 

‘© Weep not, beloved husband,” said his noble wife; ‘‘did you not but 
just now tell me we must be willing to return at once, and without hesitas 
tion, when called for, whatever is placed in our care? God gave us these 
jewels ; He left them with us fora time, and we gloried in their possession } 
but now He calls for His own we should not repine.” 

The heart-broken father calmed himself and said, ‘‘The Lord gave, 
and the Lord taketh away—blessed be the name of the Lord ! ””—/Avom 
“* Woman in the Talmud,” by Alfred T. Story. 








Oh! thou best comforter of that sad heart, 

Whom fortune’s spite assails ; come, gentle sleep, 

The weary mourner soothe! For well the art 

Thou knowest in soft forgetfulness to sleep, 

The eyes which sorrow taught to watch and weep ; 

Let blissful visions now her spirit cheer, 

Or lull her cares to peace in slumbers deep, 

Till, from fatigue refreshed and anxious fear, 

Hope, like the morning star, once more shall reappear. 


Mrs. Tighes 
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ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN IN 
RELATION TO LIFE, HEALTH, AND 


DISEASE. 
By RICHARD METCALFE. 


‘* A great part of Sanitary Science can be comprised in that one word 
cleanliness.” Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


IV.— Bathing—The Ancients and Moderns. 


Wirs the evils incident to our civilisation clinging to us, and 
with no immediate prospect of their being removed by a 
general return to a strict observance of nature’s laws, it remains 
for us to do the best with the materials at ourcommand. The 
art of preserving and restoring health by artificially inducing a 
‘natural action of the skin has; at various periods, received a 
large amount of attention ; but of all the means that have been 
resorted to, there are none which have equalled in point of 
efficacy the application of water in the various forms of bath- 
ing practised throughout the world. 

As a custom, bathing is as old as humanity. In fact, the 
desire to bathe for the purpose of refreshing and strengthening 
the body is as ingrained in man as almost any other animal 
instinct. The babe crows, with delight when put into the bath ; 
the youth takes to the water like a young duck; the adult 
bathes his limbs after the toils of the day with the most un- 
feigned pleasure. The savage or semi-civilised man seeks the 
pellucid brook, the river, or the sea, as instinctively as he 
provides for any other natural want. Thus, in a natural state 
of society, sensation, in lieu of knowledge, serves as a guide 
to health. When, however, in consequence of the increase of 
population, large and densely crowded cities have, by inducing 
vitiated habits and artificial tastes, perverted the natural in- 
stincts, the invariable result has been disease and physical 
deterioration, until knowledge has taken the place of ignorance. 
‘Thus it arose, doubtless, that amongst nearly all early peoples, 
the lawgivers, seeing the inseparable connection of personal 
cleanliness with health, and perceiving also that the very 


circumstances which tended to augment the power and pros- | 


perity of the state militated against the physical well-being of 
the people, saw fit to make periodical lustration a religious 
observance. Be that, however, as it may, certain it is that in 
nearly all ancient nations we find the bath occupying a promi- 
nent place amongst their other institutions, it being regarded 
not only as a luxury, but as a means for the maintenance of 
health and the prolongation of life. 

Amongst no people was this so marked as with the Greeks, 
who aboye all others excelled in the art of corporeal develop- 
ment. Physical culture (or gymnastic) was their first and 
foremost branch of education, and, as might be expected, the 
bath was one of the principal means employed for attaining 
their end. We can scarcely turn over the pages of any of the 
writers on Greece without being struck with the importance 
which was there attached to bathing. In Homer we find 
frequent mention of it, both as a luxury and as a method of 
refreshing the mind and strengthening the body. When 
Ulysses and Diomed return from their night expeditions 

‘* They cleanse their bodies in the neighbouring main : 
Then in the polish’d bath, refresh’d from toil, 
Their joints they supple with dissolving oil.” 
Iliad, Book x. 

In the “ Odyssey,” we read of Ulysses bathing in Arie’s 
palace :— 

“ An ample vase receives the smoking wave ; 
And in the bath prepared, my limbs I lave : 
Reviving sweets repair the mind’s decay, 
And take the painful sense of toil away.” 

We are told, also, that Vulcan, or, according to another 
version, Minerva, discovered certain hot baths to Hercules, that 
he might renew his strength after undergoing severe exertion 
and fatigue. According to Homet, the Phcedrians laid great 
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stress upon the importance to the health and happiness of man 
of frequent changes of apparel, comfortable beds, and hot baths. 
And it has been hinted by Lord Bacon, that the tradition of 
Jason being restored to youth by means of the medicated — 
caldron of Medea, was, in fact, an allegorical representation of _ 
the effects of the warm bath in retarding the approach of old 
age. ot flee 4 
What the bath was to the Greeks, it became also to the 
Romans. Amongst the latter people it attained proportions 
never reached before, nor since, in any country; so that there 
is probably considerable truth in Mr. Urquhart’s observation, _ 
that “ Rome was indebted to her strigil* as well as her sword 
for the conquest of the world.” In later times, when their 
habits in other respects were not such as to be conducive to 
health, the bath served as an antidote to their manner of life 
By keeping the skin free and active, they provided the means 
of relieving the system from any evil consequences that might 
result from the excesses in which they indulged. Without any 
great or exact knowledge of the physiology of man, both the — 
Romans and the Greeks, as well as other early nations, — 
thoroughly understood the philosophy and appreciated the 
advantages of bathing. By its regular and sedulous use they _ 
unquestionably aided the development of the physical frame, _ 
secured it against the ravages of disease, and so added to the 
comfort and duration of life. ces 
With the: decay of ancient civilisation the bath relapsed, — 
more or less, into disquietude ; consequently, during the middle — _~ 
ages, dreadful plagues frequently occurred, and decimated ~ — 
entire populations,t a result attributable, to a large extent, to 
the lack of that appreciation of the advantages of the bath 
which had led the enlightened nations we have mentioned to — 
dedicate it to the divinities of medicine, strength, and wisdom. 
This neglect is the more wonderful when we consider that _ 
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* An instrument like a blunt knife, used by the Romans to scrape off 
the perspiration induced by the hot bath, much as ostlers scrape the sweat 
from horses with an iron hook. Specimens may be seen in the British —_ 
Museum. atk: 


+ I am content to stale this fact broadly and in generalterms. Dr. —_ 
Lyon Playfair—no mean authority on the subject—boldly asserted in his 
famous Glasgow speech (October 5th, 1874), that, ‘‘ Aor @ thousand years 
there was not a man or woman in Europe that ever took a bath. No — 
wonder that there came the wondrous epidemics of the middle ages, which 
cut off one-fourth of the population of Europe—the spotted plague, the © 
black death, sweating sickness, and the terrible mental epidemics which ~ 
followed in their train—the dancing mania, the mewing mania, and the ~ 
biting mania.” iA ore 

Anyone who is curious in such controversies will find this wholesale 
charge of uncleanliness against medizval Europe met by a spirited reply —__ 
by a certain Father Bridgett, in the February number of last year’s — 
Contemporary Review, under the title of “The Sanctity of Dirt.” -This _ 
reverend gentleman denies the existence, as an historical fact, of the 
‘*dirty millennium” described by Dr. Playfair, and, secondly, defends 
the Roman Catholic Church from the charge of having forbidden. or 
discouraged baths. He certainly succeeds in showing that Dr. Playfair 
had been guilty of hyperbole, but he admits the substantial accuracy of 
the indictment when he distinguishes between the ascetics and the 
seculars, and he remarks that the church commended the former for wot — 
being too delicate and fastidious, With regard to ‘‘St. Thomas of Canter- . 
bury,” at the thought of whose underclothing Dr. Playfair shudders, 
Father Bridgett naively tells us that when those who lived with him 
found at his martyrdom that his body was covered with a hair shirt, 
which had remained long unchanged, they were “filled with admiration 
at the circumstance.” No wonder! The key-note having been struck 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair, at Glasgow, in October, we find the Acho news- : 
paper a month later (November 3rd, 1874), chiming in with the Pro- 
fessor, in an article on the ‘‘Management of Hospitals,” from which IT 
quote the following : ‘“‘ The monks and hermits and nuns, who presented aa 
to mankind in the dark ages the ideal of sanctity combined with dirt, 
have to answer for the hideous plagues and black deaths which destroyed __ 
half the human race in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and for ~ 
immeasurable woes and sufferings ever since. When St. Parian solemnly 
exhorted the early Christians to decline, as unholy and abominable, the 3 
heathen proposition of taking a bath, and St. Bernard, of Clairyaux, — ~ 
excited the frantic devotion of his followers by displaying under his ~ 
robe his scraggy and filthy chest, the’fanatics laid the foundation of habits, 
the fertile parents of diseases destined to torment mankind for centuries— 
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even after Protestantism had once more taught-the nations to respect the ‘3 
wondrous structure which composes the human organism,” oo ee 
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immersion in water was used for centuries in one of the 
- ordinances of Christianity. In modern times, considerable 
attention has been paid to the subject; but, in the care we 
_ bestow upon our bodies, we still fall far short of both the 
Greeks and the Romans, which is all the more surprising when 
we consider our extended acquaintance with the bodily organism 
and its various and complicated functions, ' 


(Zo be continued. ) 








GIRLS AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 


__ Brern with your own things and your own place. That is what 
~ your mother will tell you if you rush to her, enthusiastic with 
_ great intentions, and offer to relieve her of half her house- 
_keeping. Don’t draw that little bucket of cold water to have 
it poured back upon your early zeal. Reform your bureau- 
drawer ; relieve your closet-pegs of their accumulation of gar- 
ments out of use a month or two ago. Institute a clear and 
-cheerful order, in the midst of which you can daily move, and 
learn to keep it. Use yourself to the beautiful, which is the 
‘right, disposing of things as you handle them, so that it will 
be a part of your toilet to dress your room and its arrange- 
ments while you dress yourself, leaving the draperies you take 
off ds lightly and artistically hung, or as delicately folded and 
placed as the skirts you loop carefully to wear, or the ribbon 
and lace you put with a soft neatness about your throat. 
_ Cherish instincts of taste and fitness in every little thing you 
have about you. 
Let it grow impossible to you to put down so much asa 
pin-box where it will disturb the orderly and pleasant grouping 
upon your dressing-table, or to stick your pins in your cushion 


even at all sorts of tipsy and uncomfortable inclinations. This. 


will not make you “ fussy ”—it is the other thing that does 
that; the not knowing, except by fidgety experiment, what is 
harmony and the intangible grace of relation. Once get your 
knowledge beyond study and turn it into tact—which is literally 
having it at your fingers’ ends—and order will breathe about 
you, and grace evolve from commonest things, and uses, and 
belongings, wherever you may be; and “putting things to 
rights” will not be separate task-work and trouble, any more 
than it is in the working of the solar system. It will go on all 
the time and with a continual pleasure. Take upon yourself, 
gradually, for the sake of getting them in hand in like manner, 
if for no other need, all the cares that belong to your own small 
territory of home. Get together things for use in these cares. 
_._. Have your little wash-cloths and your sponges for bits of 
cleaning; your furniture brush and your feather-dusters, and 
_ your light, little broom, and your whisk and pan; your bottle of 
_ sweet oil and spirits of turpentine, and piece of flannel, to pre- 
serve the polish, or restore the gloss where dark wood grows 
dim or gets spotted. Find out, by following your surely 
growing sense of thoroughness and niceness, the best and 
_ readiest ways of keeping all fresh about you. Invent your own 
processes ; they willcome toyou. When you have made your- 
self wholly mistress of what you can learn and do in your own 
apartment, so that it is easier and more natural for you to do it 
than to let it alone—so that you don’t count the time it takes 
any more than that which you have to give to your own bathing 
_ and hairdressing—then you have learned enough to keep a 
' whole house, so far as its cleanly ordering is concerned.— 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 








_ Miss M. Partoa’s new book (American) gives the following recipe for 
rice coffee. Brown rice as’ you would the coffee bean, and then either 
grind or mash in the mortar; take half a cup of the ground rice and pour 
about a quart of boiling water over it, and let it stand about fifteen 

_ _ minutes ; then strain and sweeten with loaf sugar and season with boiled 
- milk, Drink of this freely... This is particularly nice for children, 
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THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 


LIQUID GLUE, 


Amateur Mechanic wishes to know how to make a glue which may be 
used for small articles without requiring to be heated. The following has 
been found to answer well: Dissolve one pound of the best glue in one 
pound of water, add, gradually, one ounce of nitric acid, and heat the 
mixture for a short time. This will save the trouble of heating the glue- 
pot. But be careful with the nitric acid, as it is a dangerous poison. A 
safer recipe is as follows: White glue, 16 oz. ; dry white lead, 4 oz. ; soft 
water, 2 pints; alcohol, 4 oz. ; stir together and bottle while hot, 


IRRITATION OF THE SKIN, 


W. L. G.—From what you say we think your difficulty is a symptom 
of generally deranged health. We know there are hospitals and institutions 
in which ‘‘skin disease” is treated as a speciality. But as you say you 
have already been ‘‘drenched with medicine,” we will not recommend a 
continuance of that treatment. Give the following a fair trial for, say, 
“three months, and by the end of that time we shall be surprised if you are 
not only rid of your annoying difficulty, but in very much better general 
health. Take but little meat, and gradually reduce the quantity. Eat no 
white bread, but genuine brown bread made {from whole meal, and take 
boiled wheaten grits.at least once a day. Fruit and milk may be taken 
freely. Tea, if taken, should not be allowed to stand more than two 
minutes before being poured from the pot ; but cocoa or chocolate should 
be used in place of it. Take no alcoholic liquors—with the brown bread 
and boiled wheat meal you will not require them. ‘Take a mild Turkish 
Bath daily for the first month, and on alternate days afterwards. Do not 
remain in the hot room more than twenty minutes; and take the bath, 
if possible, at an establishment where other hydropathic appliances can be 
had. If this is practicable, you might, with advantage, alternate the 
Turkish bath with the vapour bath. And an occasional sulphur bath 
would be useful. Take good walking exercise. Pursue this treatment, 
and we believe you will be thoroughly set up in health. 


BLACKBEETLES, 


Housemaid asks how she can destroy these pests. | Quicklime is a very 
effectual cure. Scatter it liberally about the haunts of the pests, and intro- 
duce as much as you can between the cracks and into the holes where they 
take refuge. Another efficient cure is paraffin oil. Saturate the boards, 
and squirt a little into the cracks and holes as above, This is, however, 
dangerous, and we hesitate in advising its application, from the ver 
inflammable nature of paraffin. The very greatest precaution must be 
observed when using the oil, and for some time after, as a lighted match 
or piece of paper dropped on the boards would probably kindle a fire at 
once. The remedy, however, is said to be effectual. A strong solution of 
carbolic acid would, we believe, have the desired effect. 





GRAPH COMPOSITION. 


Printo is informed that the composition made as follows answers very well 
for the now well-known process of multiplying circulars and other written 
documents :—Ten parts of glue, ten of sugar, and fifteen of glycerine. The 
glue should be soaked in water for half-an-hour and afterwards placed in a 
closed vessel without any more water than it has taken up, until it becomes 
soft all through. It then should be melted by the aid of heat, the 
glycerine and sugar added, and afterwards boiled for a short time. A 
semi-transparent amber coloured composition will result, which may be 
run while hot into trays. Should a cream colour be desired, a white pig- 
ment, say kaolin, may be added while the mixture is hot. Printo may 
make this for his own use, but the process being patented, he must not 
make it for sale, 


CLEANING KNIVES. 


Cottager should use charcoal reduced to a very fine powder instead of 
brickdust, to which it is much superior. Charcoal has only recently been 
employed for the purpose, but its success will soon bring it into general use, 








HERE is a good cure for a cough : Ground flaxseed and finest pearl barley, 
of each one a heaping tablespoonful; of pulverised liquorice root one 
heaping teaspoonful; of best loaf sugar one quarter of a pound. _Place all 
in an earthen vessel, pour one quart of boiling water, cover tightly until 
cool, and drink of it frequently. It should be made fresh every twelve 
hours. 

IF troubled with wakefulness on retiring to bed, eat three or four small 
onions; they will act as a gentle and soothing narcotic. Onions are also 
excellent to eat when one is much exposed to cold. 
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, GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
_old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, -that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge: 
-——Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tenmyson: 


All history is but a romance.—Cyroley, 
What is time worth? Ask deathbeds, they can tell.— Young. 


True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those imposed 
upon us by law.—Goldsmith. 


A wise man will make haste to forgive because he knows the value of . 


time, and will not suffer it to pass away in unnecessary pain.— 
Dr. Johnson, 


Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not in their power to 
amend. Oh, ’tis cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches !— 
Thomas Fuller. 


Such as, having heard a disobliging discourse, repeat it again to the 
persons concerned, are much mistaken if they think to oblige them by such 
indiscreet confidence.—Fenn. 


The silliest of all errors is when young men think they forfeit their 
claims to originality if they acknowledge any truth that has been discovered 
by others before them.— Goethe, 


Let a woman once give you a task and you are hers heart and soul; all 
your care and trouble lend new charms to her for whose sake they are 
taken, To rescue, to revenge, to instruct or protect a woman is all the 
same as to love her.—/ean aud, 


All see and most admire the glare which hovers round the external 
happiness of elevated office. To me there is nothing in it beyond the 
lustre which may be reflected from its connection with the power of pro- 
moting human felicity. — Washington. 


Honours are in this world under no regulation ;jtrue quality is neglected, 
virtue is oppressed, and vice triumphant. The last day will rectify this 
order, and assign to every one a station suitable to the dignity of his 
character ; ranks will then be adjusted and precedency set right.— 

Addison. 


Like to the falling of a star ; 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood ; 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 

Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 

The Spring entombed in Autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up; the star is shot ; 

The flight is past ; and man forgot. 
Bishop King: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This sea, that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not—Great God! Id rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, ‘ 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlort ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
Wordsworth. 








WHEN. water has once been made to boil the fire may be very much 
lessened, as but little heat is required to keep it at a boiling point. There 
is no advantage whatever in making water boil furiously; the heat will 
escape in steam without raising the heat of the water. 


A SIMPLE and effective protector is made by folding a newspaper and 
placing it over the chest, under the vest, when exposed out of doors in raw 
Spring weather, The lungs require protection, 





HOUSEWIFE'S CORNER ss 


RICE BLANC-MANGE, Brin yyy. 


A quarter of a pound of ground rice, two ounces of loaf sugar, one ounce ~ 
of butter, one quart of milk, flavouring of lemon=peel. Mix the rice toa 
smooth batter with a little milk, and put the remainder into a saucepan 
with the butter, sugar, and lemon-peéel; bring the milk to a boiling point, 
stir in the rice ; let it boil for ten minutes, or till it eomes away from the ot 
saucepan ; wet the mould, pour in the rice, let it get perfectly cold, and 
turn out. ; ; ; 


NEW SUET PUDDING, 


Four eggs, half-a-pound of suet, one pint bread-crumbs, one quart milk, 
half teaspoonful each of cinnamon and nutmeg, two tablespoonfuls of flour; — 
chop the suet very fine and beat the eggs thoroughly; heat the milk — 
scalding hot and pour fit over the crumbs; mix the suet, nutmeg, cinna- — 
mon, and flour (the latter wet a little, to prevent lumps), and beat all _ 
together, add eggs, sweeten to taste; add salt, and brown in oven half-an- - 
hour. 


‘“ HOUSE AND HOME” PUDDING. haa 


One quart milk, four eggs, beaten separately, eight tablespoonfuls of 
flour, a teaspoonful of baking powder, one half-cupful sugar.” Bake - Ba 
thirty-five minutes. Sauce for“ House and Home” pudding—One half-pint — 
milk, three tablespoonfuls sugar, one tablespoonful butter, one small table- 
spoonful flour. Heat the milk boiling hot, and mix sugar, butter, and 
flour, previously well beaten together. | Flavour with vanilla or any other ~ 
flavouring. , 


PLAIN LEMON PIE. 


FEwo lemons, peel and cut in very thin slices, the rind to be chopped, 
one and a half cups of water, three-quarters of a cup of flour, one cupot 
brown sugar, one cup of molasses, Bake with two crustsin a moderately 
hot oven. é 


TO MAKE GOOD SAUSAGE*MEAT. - ; 


Take one-third fat and two-thirds lean pork, and chop them, and then 
to every twelve pounds of meat adda large spoonful ot powdered salt, 
nine of powdered sage, and six of ground black pepper. Keepin a cool, 
dry place. : 








“NOTTCE, 





CHANGE OF PUBLISHER. 3 . 
In future, House and Home will be published by 
Mr, E. CurRTICE, set: 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C, 


oo 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, care of Mr. E. Curtice, 12, Catherine Street, W.C. 


, 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Home, 
12, Catherine Street, W.C. 








Mi PORTRAITS. | : 
THE followitig Portraits are in preparation :—= ; yea 
MRS. GLADSTONE. 7 case” 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 

THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 

LORD ABERDARE. 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. © 

SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Bart, M.P. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY. : . 
THOMAS CARLYLE. are” 


W. H. SMITH, Esq. M.P. es 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. . cant ies 


EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
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JULES FAVRE. 


Tuis distinguished French statesman was born at Lyons, 
March 31st, 1809. He was prosecuting his studies for the 
Bar in 1830, when the revolution, in which he took an active 
part, broke out. He commenced practice almost immediately 
after the close of the revolution. His independent character, 
the bitter irony of his address, and his Radical opinions 
speedily made him a reputation ; while throughout his career 
he has remained the firm and consistent champion of French 
Republicanism at the Bar, in the National Assemblies, and in 
the Press. 

After the revolution of February, 1848, he became Secre- 
tary-General of the Minister of the Interior, He officiated 
for some time as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. After 
the election of Louis Napoleon to the presidency, Jules Favre 
became his strenuous opponent, and on the flight of M. 
Ledru-Rollin, he became the leader of the Montagne. After 
the coup @état of 1851, he was elected to the General Council 
of the Loire-et-Rhéne, but refused to take the oath to the 
-new. constitution. His defence of Orsini, in 1858, attracted 
considerable attention on account of its boldness and elo- 
quence. In that year too, he became a member of the Legisla- 
_tive body, and he has since been the champion of complete 
liberty of the Press. 
the war with Austria in 1859, and in 1864 the policy of the 
Imperial Government in the Mexican War. At the general 
election of 1867, M. Favre narrowly escaped losing his seat. 
He was proposed for several constituencies, at Lyons polling 
only 5,991 votes against 16,985 recorded for M. Raspail, the 
Socialist candidate.. In Paris he was elected by 18,267 votes 
against 14,503 given for his opponent, M. Rochfort. 

On the downfall of the empire and the establishment of the 
Government of the National Defence, September, 1870, M. 
Favre became Minister of War; and on the 18th of that 
month he visited the headquarters of the King of Prussia at 
Ferriéres, to arrange with Count Bismarck the terms upon 
which an armistice could take place for the purpose of electing 
a constituent assembly ; but Bismarck insisting upon the sur- 
render of Strasburg, Toul, and Verdun as a preliminary con- 
dition, the arrangements came to nothing. In January, 1871, 
Earl Granville invited M. Favre to attend the conference held 
in London on the Black Sea question, as representative of 

France; but he declined to do so for various reasons, the prin- 
cipal being that Count Bismarck refused to provide him with 
safe-conduct. In July, 1871, he resigned the office of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and resumed his practice as _bar- 
rister in the Palace of Justice. In January, 1876, he was 
elected a senator for the Department of the Rhéne; his term 
of office will expire in 1882. He was elected Batonnier of the 
Order of Advocates at Paris, in August, 1860, and again in 











He opposed the law of ‘ deportation,” ” 
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1861 ; and a member of the French Academy in May, 1867. 

Several of the most famous speeches of M. Favre have been 
published, and he is also the author of numerous pamphlets. 
Among them the most important are—‘“ De la Coalition des 
Chefs d’Atelier 4 Lyon,” 1833; “ Anathtine,” 1833 ; “Sixiéme 
Procés du Précurseur,” 1833; “ Affaire Ladvocat et Boul- 
lenois,” 18373 ‘‘ Biographic Contemporaine,” 1837, of which 
only two numbers were issued ; ‘‘ La Liberté de la Presse,” 
1849; and “ Défense de Félix Orsini,” 1866, 














ON PURE AIR AND RESPIRATION. 
By R. CLtarK Newton, L.M., C.M., M.R.C.S.E. 


In our last article* the following sentence oceurs: ‘ Each 
sleeper requires, it is calculated, ten thousand gallons of fresh 
air per hour; the danger, therefore, of overcrowding a sleeping 
apartment is apparent, for the requisite supply of pure air can 


‘only in such cases be obtained by a stronger and more rapid 


draught or movement of air than most sleepers can tolerate.” 
A correspondent complains that the above calculation is far 
from correct, and he fears that it ‘““may lead a good many 
astray.” He states that ‘‘each sleeper makes from 13 to 20 
inhalations per minute, and the sleeper that makes 20 inhala- 
tions per minute, inhaling one pint each inhalation, requires 
300 gallons per hour. Therefore, he wishes to know ‘“‘ what 
the other 9,700 gallons are required for.” The communication 
suggests our subject for this week—viz., “ Pure Air and Re- 
spiration,” and we will deal with the inquiry at the close of the 
paper. 

And first let us see what'is meant by pure air. Atmospheric 
air is a mixture of gases—chiefly nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic 
acid, and watery vapour. The nitrogen forms as much as 79 
per cent. of the mixture, and appears to serve the purpose of 
diluting the more powerful constituents of the air; it is a 
neutral or negative gas that will not burn nor support life, is 
without colour, taste, or odour. Oxygen forms 21 per cent. of 
the air, and possesses active and life-giving properties ; without 
its presence in certain proportions our fires and other lights 
would go out, and all animal and vegetable life be extinguished. 
If all the oxygen in our air was suddenly withdrawn for but 
three minutes, every living thing on the face of the globe 
would perish. Oxygen also exists in very pure air in minute 
quantities, under the name of ozone. Ozone is an essence of 
oxygen, with intensified powers, “three single gentlemen rolled 
into one.” We owe its creation to the thunderstorm, the roll 
of the wave on the sea-shore, and some other physical causes. 
Its presence or absence in the air bears a relation to the’ pre- 
valence or otherwise of many contagious diseases, for it is a 
hawk that is ever watching an opportunity to swoop down upon, 
seize and destroy the organic matter that starts fever, &c. ; but, 
unfortunately, it is itself annihilated at the same time. Car- 
bonic acid gas exists in the atmosphere in the proportion of 
about 4 parts in 10,000, varying according to the temperature, 
&c. When breathed in quantity it is a quick and deadly 
poison. It is the choke-damp of the miner, the gas that lurks 
deep down in old pits or wells, killing the too bold individual 
who enters such places without first testing for its presence. It 
is the gas that oozes from the ground in the Grotto del Cano, 
near Naples, so named from the practice of casting dogs into it 
for the purpose of showing its destructive properties. The 
watery vapour of the air, of course, exists in ever varying pro- 
portions, influencing health and climate. Besides these gases 
there exist innumerable other things in the air, but they only 
form impurities when present in undue quantities. Indeed, 
the atmosphere has been called “‘the most heterogeneous body 
in nature.” It is a receptacle for all the emanations arising 
from the globe, from man, beast, and plant. It will be 
observed, then, that the atmosphere only becomes impure or 
detrimental to health when the ordinary proportion of its con- 





* “Sleep and sleeplessness,” reprinted in our issue of the 3rd inst. 
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stituents becomes disturbed. We have to estimate the 
quantity of these rather than their qualities—when the 
poisonous elements are in excess the air is said to be impure. 
A man may live for some three weeks without any food, but 
without air he perishes in as many minutes. The lungs 
impress the anatomist as one of the most striking instances of 
the force of the words of the Psalmist, who declares man to 
be “fearfully and wonderfully made.” They weigh but three 
pounds, yet they contain six hundred millions of tiny air-cells, 
or little bladders, If these air-cells were cut open, and the 
membranes making up their walls were spread out flat, they 
would occupy a space of 21,000 square inches—thirty times 
larger than the external skin. On one side of this enormous 
surface the finest hair-like blood vessels are spread out in the 
tichest profusion. The walls or divisions between each of 
these little bladders are so thin that we are only separated 
from death by a membrane of 1-3,oooth of an inch in thick- 
ness, that is, we seem in constant danger of an attack of 
coughing rupturing a bleeding surface many times larger than 
the whole of the external skin. Yet the lung tissue and the 
walls of the blood vessels are so tough and elastic that such 
an occurrence is impossible whilst health is maintained. 
Several other wonderful and beautiful provisions are made to 
guard against such a danger. On one side of the walls of 
these tiny cells the blood vessels are distributed, and on the 
other the air is diffused, and as the membrane of the cell-wall 
is so thin, the inhaled air and the blood, in effect, come into 
contact, and the blood is purified and has imparted to it new 
life, freshened colour, and heat. An interchange takes place 
between the air breathed into the lungs and the blood circu- 
lating in the vessels spread out upon the pulmonary air-cells. 
The blood yields to the air its poisonous carbonic acid gas 
and receives instead oxygen. The air inhaled into the lungs 
vivifies and invigorates the whole system, and that breathed 
out of the lungs or exhaled is so poisonous from an admixture 
of carbonic acid gas and effete organic or cast-off material 
that, if it were possible for a healthy person to breathe for just 
a minute or two no other air than that which had just been 
exhaled by another person, death would immediately ensue. 
Does not this fact demonstrate one of the evils of over- 
crowding, and explain the headache and faintness acquired in 
close rooms and assemblies? The oxygen of the in-breathed 
air is absorbed or taken in charge by a number of what are 
called the red corpuscles of the blood. These are very small 
microscopic bodies, so minute indeed that a single drop of 
blood will contain no less than three millions of them ; they 
are the means by which the oxygen is to be carried over the 
body. ‘They are quick and prone to absorb oxygen, but part 
with it readily to any tissues requiring it. How the cells com- 
posing the tissues of the body dispose of or use this acquired 
oxygen physiology does not as yet demonstrate ; but this we 
do know, that nature somehow requires its presence or inter- 
vention before force can be liberated, and thus the energy 
taken in with our food cannot be of service without the pres- 
ence of oxygen circulating in the blood, and so it happens 
that all vital, muscular, or nervous force is in abeyance in its 
absence. But it is very curious that, though new life is given 
to the blood frem the absorption of oxygen in the lungs, yet 
it carries a sort of death wherever it goes ; for it seems needful, 
if the body is to maintain its health as a whole, for its parts to 
die atom by atom—in other words, no chemical interchange 
can take place without some destruction of tissue. Jeremy 
Taylor refers to this in his work “ Holy Living and Dying,” 
when he says: ‘‘ Every day’s necessity calls for a reparation of 
that portion which death fed on all night, when we lay in his 
lap and slept in his outer chambers. The very spirits of a 
man prey upon the daily portion of bread and flesh; and 
every meal is a rescue from one death, and lays up for 
another. And while we think a thought we die, and the 
clock strikes, and reckons on our portion’ of eternity. We 














form our words with the breath of our nostrils—we have the 
less to live upon for every word we speak.” 

The lungs have a capacity of about twelve pints, but not 
more than eight or nine pints can possibly be inhaled at the 
fullest inspiration. The difference is what is called ves¢dual 
air, a certain quantity of which always remains even after the 
most violent expiratory effort. In an ordinary act of respira- 
tion or easy respiratory effort we inhale about one pint of air. 
In shouting or singing about six pints will be inhaled. A 
healthy adult makes about eighteen inspirations per minute; 
therefore eighteen pints of air are inhaled every minute, or a 
little over 3,000 gallons each day of 24 hours. 

Let us turn fora moment to the circulation of the blood, 
and we find the heart has two sets of cavities. The right 
hand compartments are filled seventy times per minute with 
dark or impure blood, which is transmitted as many times to 
the lungs, where, being exposed to the air, it is returned 
purified, full of life and bright colour, to the left hand set of 
cavities, to be thence expelled to the most remote parts of the 
frame, but only to yield its oxygen and nourishment to the 
tissues. As the blood courses along, it becomes impurer and 
impurer ; for it gathers such atoms of our ever-dying bodies as 
may come in its way, and when it arrives once more at the 
right hand side of the heart it is black and worthless. At each 
pulsation the heart passes onward about two ounces of blood 
through the lungs for purification; consequently no less than 
2,000 gallons of blood are passed through the lungs in twenty- 
four hours. Health is only maintained so long as the 2,000 
gallons of blood are purified by the 3,000 gallons of air each 
day. This is Nature’s intended proportions. But the air 
must be pure ; and it will be readily understood that if the in- 
breathed air is not sufficiently pure for the purpose intended, 
then, sooner or later, health will be impaired, and disease 
follow. The necessity of breathing abundantly fresh and pure 
air is demonstrated by the fact that the whole of the blood 
circulating in the body is returned to the lungs for acrification 
as often as once in every two and a half minutes, and, accord- 
ing to some observers, in less than,a minute. To put the 
same fact in another form, the whole of the blood will be 
purified by breathing pure air for two and a half minutes; and 
hence a person removed fainting from the close and unhealthy 
atmosphere of an overcrowded room, church, or public as- 
sembly, is quickly restored on being taken out into pure air. 
Also, if seated at some work requiring close application, and 
perhaps a stooping position, the body presently feels weary, 
and Nature institutes a sigh for the purpose of completely 
charging the lungs with air. In such cases, instead of sitting 
and sighing, the individual should walk once or twice across 
the floor, and draw a full breath. 

Our inquiring correspondent will now be in a position to 
understand our explanation of the fact that each sleeper 
requires 10,000 gallons of fresh air per hour. Every hundred 
parts of fresh air taken into the lungs contain twenty-one of 
oxygen, but when exhaled it only contains thirteen parts, the 
remainder have been absorbed by the red corpuscles of the 
blood as they hurried through the lungs. But not only has 
the expired air been deprived of so much valuable oxygen, but 
instead of containing only three or four parts of carbonic acid 
gas in 10,000 as it entered the lungs, it emerges loaded with 
nearly 500 parts in 10,000. The adult as he breathes, renders 
impure, it is calculated, more than a hundred times the quantity 
of air he really breathes, so far as the carbonic acid gas alone 
is concerned, and the air is still further contaminated by the 
watery vapour and effete putrifying organic matter given off 
from the lungs. If, then, the air is to be kept pure in any 
sleeping or other apartment, at least 10,000 gallons of fresh 
air must, it is calculated, be supplied each hour; but we did 
not mean that this quantity had to be inhaled, otherwise every 
man would require lungs with the capacity of a small balloon. 
—-Newwcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
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ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD 
THROUGHOUT THE BODY. 
[From a Lecture by Dr. H. Sinciarr PATERSON. | 
(Continued from page 39.) 

THESE vessels from the heart, getting into all parts of the 
sponge—allow me to use that term as a helpful one—convey 
the mass of blood into it that they have brought from the right 
ventricle of the heart. And there the blood meets with the 
-air brought in through the nostrils. You notice I say the 
nostrils, but I do not mean to say that is the right word in all 
cases. Because, unfortunately, a great many people breathe 
through the mouth rather than through the nostrils. But the 
nostrils, and not the mouth, are intended for breathing. And 
one reason I have for calling your attention to this fact is that, 
if we breathe through the mouth, the air is not properly 
warmed before it comes into contact with the delicate tissue 
lining the bronchial tubes. I think oftentimes colds and 
coughs are caught by an unguarded opening of the mouth, 
especially on going out of heated rooms into the cold winter 
atmosphere. The nostrils are intended for breathing. ‘The 
air is warmed in the chambers of the nostrils sufficiently before 
it reaches the delicate membranes, and it is not deprived in 
any degree of its valuable qualities. It enters the windpipe 
and bronchial tubes as pure, but not quite so cold. 

Well, the air coming into the lungs is carried by the tubes 
into the lobules, or berry-like cavities, where it meets with the 
blood. But you may tell me the blood is contained in vessels, 
and the air is contained in these cavities, and there is no 
opening between them ; how do the two come in contact with 
each other? It is not true, as some have thought, that blood, 
poured out anyhow, nourishes the body. Nor is it true that 
air, brought in anyhow, is fitted to accomplish its work in the 
body. If blood is thrown out from the vessels (extravasated) 
under the skin, it does not nourish ; it must in that case be 
removed. Instead of being a nutrient material it is a waste 
that the body must get rid of. It can only nourish when it is 
contained in shut vessels, And from these shut vessels the 
particular elements in it that are requisite are going out after a 
special fashion of their own. There is a going out and a 
coming in—exosmosis, going out, or “pushing out,” to give the 
correct rendering ; and exdosmosis, a ‘“‘ pushing in.” Where we 
have liquids of different densities, we find that there is this 
interchange of their contents through animal membranes. 
The blood being different in density from the pther fluids with 
which it comes in contact, the animal membrane or capillary 
in which the blood is contained allows some of its contents 
to pass freely through ; and, on the other hand, some of the 
fluids with which it is surrounded pass freely in. 

Now let me tell you what is done in the capillaries. The 
blood circulates in shut vessels from first to last. It comes 
from the heart contained in vessels, and it goes back to the 
heart contained in vessels. There is no breach of the con- 
tinuity, no “solution ” of the continuity, as our surgical friends 
would say, throughout. It is within shut vessels from its 
going out to its return. 

Now, in these little vessels in the lung the blood is brought 
into contact with the air that we inspire. For we have to 
learn further, that as there may be an interchange of liquids 
of different densities through an animal membrane, so there 
may be interchange of gases; and it is this interchange of 
gases that takes place in the lungs. You remember that the 
blood as it flows into the lungs contains both the new supply 
sent from the stomach and the old supply transmitted by the 
veins. In that old supply there are waste substances that 
have been taken up in the circulation, and among these 
there is a certain amount of carbonic acid gas. We take in, 
as we breathe, a large amount of atmospheric air. We do 
not give out in return the whole gaseous contents of the 
lung; that is to say, we do not empty the lung, nor do we 


inflate the lung completely at each inspiration. There is 
always a reserve stock, so to speak, in the lung. We take 
in, as I have said, a large amount of atmospheric air. You 
know that air is composed of two gases, nitrogen and oxygen. 
So far as we know at present, nitrogen seems mainly to be used 
as a diluent—that is, to limit the amount of oxygen, and con- 
sequently to lessen the action there would be if it were breathed 
alone. 

Oxygen is the one element in atmospheric air that, so far as 
we know, is employed within the body in doing work. We 
take in this oxygen into the lungs, where it comes into contact 
with all these small capillaries in which the blood is contained. 
The carbonic acid gas contained in these capillaries passes 
out through the membrane, and the oxygen inspired passes in. 
The carbonic acid gas escapes into the air cavities, and the 
oxygen makes its way into the blood-vessels. The oxygen thus 
gets into the blood, and is carried from the lung to the heart, 
thence to be sent on its travels throughout the whole body ; 
while the carbonic acid gas, which is thrown out in the lung, 
passes out into the atmosphere by the return breath, or expiration. 

We get rid, in this way, not merely of the carbonic acid gas, 
but of other things as well. 

We give off water, which you find deposited on the walls of 
rooms within which a great many people are breathing, or which 
you may find collecting on the sides of a glass into which you 
breathe for a few moments. We also give off certain waste 
animal matters. And these substances are substances of which 
we ought to be rid. Now, is it not common sense that if these 
various materials, carbonic acid gas, &c., ought not to continue 
in my body, they ought not to be received into yours? And 
if I breathe them out, you should not breathe them in. If they 
are bad for me, they are not good for you, therefore you should 
not inhale them. ‘That is the whole secret on one side of the 
value of ventilation. 








PERFECT BREAD—ADAPTED TO FAMILIES 
AND TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


[A premium of £25 was awarded some years ago by the World’s Health 
Association, to Mrs. Emily S. Trall, for the following receipe. ] 


Mix unbolted meal of any grain preferred, or of a mixture of 
two or more kinds, in any proportions which may be preferred, 
with pure water, either cold or hot. If cold water is employed, 
the meal and water should be mixed to the consistency of 
thick batter ; then beaten or stirred a little with a spoon or 
ladle to incorporate more atmospheric air; after which more 
meal is to be added, until the mass becomes as stiff a dough 
as can well be kneaded. Knead the dough for a few minutes 
(and the more the dough is kneaded, the more brittle and 
tender the bread will be) cut into pieces or cakes half an inch 
or three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and about two inches 
in diameter, and bake in a quick oven—as hot as possible 
without burning the crust, which must be carefully guarded 
against. It is better to moderate the heat of the oven a little 
after three or five minutes. If hot water is used, it should be 
boiling hot, and the meal and water stirred together very 
quickly with a strong spoon to the consistence of dough not 
quite so stiff as that for ordinary loaf bread made of fine flour. 
It is then to be cut into pieces or cakes, and baked as above. 
Either form of bread may be made into larger or smaller cakes, 
or into loaves of any convenient size to bake, and baked in a 
gas, wood, coal, or kerosene stove, or in an oven; and the 
crust be rendered as soft and tender as may be desired, by 
enveloping the cakes or loaves a short time in wet cloths 
immediately on being taken from the oven. The small cakes, 
when made with hot water, will soon become tender, by being 
kept in a covered earthern crock, as even the toothless can 
desire; or they may be rendered as hard and solid as the 
soundest teeth can require, by leaving them uncovered and in 
a dry place. 
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‘PARENTAL DUTIES. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


CAREFUL attention to manners and behaviour of children is 
among the most important parental duties ; because so much 
of the comfort and happiness of a family, and of friends, 
depends upon the deportment oi the younger members. Only 
the most gentle firmness will restrain and guide without 
making the teaching galling, and a bondage that leads to deceit. 

Respectful demeanour to elders, loving attention to the 


wishes of the parents, the thousand small courtesies that are | 


claimed for superiors extended to their young associates and 
to the servants, which can only come as the result of careful 
parental guidance, are much less strictly attended to, among a 
large proportion of families, than is desirable. This neglect, so 
annoying to all who are compelled to endure or witness it, is 
most injurious to the young. 

The beginning of the evil can be traced to the fact that 
parents and teachers seldom realise that they are under any 
obligations to treat children politely. If our children do not 
see us practise the politeness which we inculcate, why should 
they believe our precepts are of any great importance? Chil- 
dren have as strong claims for civil, polite attention as their 
elders have. Such gentle courtesy as we show to our friends, 
or are expected to, if extended to the children, will not interfere 
with the respect, deference, or obedience to parental authority 
which is desirable and should be secured. Parents and teachers, 


on the contrary, will find an ample reward if they teach children | 


good manners by their own example as well as by precept. 
~ Elegant or polished manners are most desirable. 
easy to define exactly what the term “‘ good manners” means. 
There was never any book which defined it so that one term 
comprehended the whole. But with all, educated or unedu- 
cated, who really possess this good thing, it is very easily 
recognised. Many who have never read a page on etiquette, 
and know not one of the rules that are expected to be the 


“open sesame” into the ‘best society,” are beautiful ex- | 


amples of a wise mother’s training. We do not pretend to 
describe it, but there is an indefinable, indescribable some- 
thing by which one can usually recognise a true gentleman or 
lady. ‘‘ Blue blood,” or being born “ under the purple,” does 
not ensure it. We think it is the result of early training—-a 
mother’s handiwork. 

- We see many children who act as if they thought it of no 
consequence how they behaved at home. ‘They talk loud, are 
boisterous when they enter a room, race up and down stairs, 
and call with loud voices from one storey to another, slamming 
every door after them until the noise is like the report of a 
cannon, regardless of the great annoyance and discomfort they 
inflict upon all in the house. A visitor at a house where such 
behaviour in children is tolerated would scarcely recognise 
them if he met them away from home, they can then be so 
quiet and ynobtrusive. But that is not being refined and 


polished. ‘True politeness and good manners cannot be taken | 


on or put off at pleasure. They must be home-made, instilled 
into the minds of the children from the cradle, to be the pure 
article. But if it is not—to be sure, even a spurious article 1s 
better than none, At least it will be some relief to those who 
must witness the boorishness of their home manners. 

Now if parents can teach their children that they must not 
enter a friend’s house and throw off hats, cloaks, or rubbers 
anywhere—on the floor, on chairs, sofas, &c., instead of putting 
them in their appropriate places—that they must not rush 
noisily about, talking loudly, or calling from one end of the 
room to the other, that they must be respectful and deferential 
to all when yisiting, they surely can teach them that rude con- 
duct at home is offensive and reprehensible to the last degree, 
and in no wise to be tolerated. Parents can train their children 
to be polite at home as well as abroad, and they are guilty of 
a great wrong if they do not accomplish it,—Chvistian Union 
(American). 
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FRUIT AS FOOD. 
By Mrs. M.E. Cox. 


THE value of fruit as a principal article of food is neither appreciated nor 
understood. It is generally considered a luxury, and is too often eaten 
only between meals, or after as much other food is taken as the stomach 
can dispose of, and perhaps a little more. Too often the value of fruit for 
food is quite destroyed by the addition of sweetening and ‘spices, making it 
little better than candies and sweetmeats. 

If left to follow our instincts, would they not lead us to an almost 
universal use of fruit? Nearly all uncivilised nations use it freely ; some 
live almost entirely upon fruits of different kinds, and they are strong, 
hardy, and enduring. Might we not learn wisdom from their example? _ 
Children, whose appetites are less vitiated than grown persons, if left to 
themselves, would often eat it in preference to other food. Let one reduced 
by sickness live upon a fruit diet, combined with moderate exercise in the 
open air, and yery often they will rapidly recuperate. I have seen those 
with torpid livers improve in health fifty per cent. in one season by eating 
largely of currants, cherries, berries, and apples; not with sugar and 
cream, nor preserved, but fresh, ripe fruit from the tree and yine. . It is 
equally true of fruit as of pure water, that— 


‘* To the days of the aged it added length ; 
To the might of the strong it added strength ; 
It freshens the heart and brightens the sight ; 
’Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light.” 


There is much prejudice against the free use of fruit, because it is sup- 
posed to be a cause of worms and bowel complaints. It is an erroneous 
idea, however. It is not the children of farmers and gardeners, who have 
free access to fruit almost the year round, that suffer most from these 
diseases, but those who use little or none in its natural state; those whose 
principal diet consists of pork, fat, high-seasoned meats, dough-nuts, pies 
and cakes shortened with lard, sugar, treacle, cream, etc.; also over- 
eating, and breathing the air of close, unventilated rooms ; living in houses 
with blinded and curtained windows, and the air around contaminated by 
pig-sties, barn-yards, henneries, sink spouts, and damp, foul cellars filled 
with decaying vegetables. ; 

If such persons eat a few berries or an apple and happen to have the 
dysentery or cholera morbus within a week or two, the cause is attributed 
to the fruit. The fact is, that bowel complaints of summer and autumn, 
instead of being the result of eating fruits and vegetables, are really the 
efforts of the vital powers—the wzs medicatrix nature—to cleanse the 
system of accumulated impurities. 

The cultivation and use of fruit is elevating ; continual association with 
Nature’s best works developes the moral and intellectual faculties, and 
gives buoyancy to the spirits, and elasticity and strength to the muscular 
system, unknown to flesh-eaters. We hope soon to see the time when as 
much or more labour shall be devoted to fruit-growing as is now given to 
rearing cattle, making patent medicine, and’ destroying the nutritive 
qualities of fruits by converting them into “native wines,” making a 
demoralising drink out of wholesome food. ‘‘ Native wines” make 
drunkards, but do not lessen drunkenness. What an untold amount of 
erain and fruit is annually converted into liquors, creasing crime and 
disease, while thousands are suffering for food! Can we expect the 
approval of God, or prosper in the midst of such wholesale destruction 2 


‘ COOKING FRUIT. 


The best method is to let Nature cook it. When it is baked, stewed, 
and roasted in the sunlight it is luscious. Artificial cooking can not im- 
prove the ripe bunch of grapes, the pear, peach, plum, strawberry, or 
juicy cherry. They are sufficiently delicious to tempt the most delicate 
taste without artificial cooking or mixtures. They are never so nice as 
when plucked fully ripe from the parent stem. The saliva called forth to 
welcome them to the digestive organs is far chaster than the carnal gush 
that animal food engenders. The fruit of the promised land is compared 
to milk and honey on account of its richness and abundance—milk being 
to’a pastoral people like the ancients a chief article of diet, and wild honey 
abounding in the ‘‘ woods.” Without a doubt, ripe fruits are to the 
wearied child what milk is to babes, supplying nourishment to our bodies 
that cannot so well be gained from any other source. ; 

For gratifying the palate it is one of our choicest gifts. The word 
“Fruit” is from the Latin word /ruar, which means to enjoy—to take 
delight in. How expressive! I repeat, let Nature be the cook, when 
possible ; the air and sunlight can prepare it more temptingly than any 
artificial fire. : } 

The practice of some fruit-growers of plucking fruit before fully ripe, 
and laying away in dark cellars or drawers to ripen, 1s a mistaken and 
erroneous one, as it is thus rendered less nutritious and the flavour injured. 
It is more watery, and the taste insipid. It seems that common sense 
should teach us that the tree knows best how to ripen and develop its own 
fruit. Fruits growing on the tree near the stem, where they are shaded, 
are never so rich and well developed as those having free access to the sun’s 
rays. . ; 

Spey cooking for a change, or if the fruit must be used before fully 
ripe, isnot objectionable. The fashionable methods of cooking with sugar 
and spices, even if simply stewed or baked, injures the nutritive qualities, 
rendering the fruit nearly or quite indigestible. Jellies, jams, and preserves 
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are destroyed for food, and cause sour stomachs, torpid livers, biliousness, 
and furnish food for worms. 

Green fruit should always be cooked before using. Many object to its 
use altogether. If we lived where ripe fruit could always be had, then I 
should say let the green alone until ripe. But green fruit is much better 
than none at all, or inferior or half-decayed ripe fruit. ; 

_ Tin, brass, copper, or any metal or earthern vessel shonld not be used in 

cooking fruit, the alkali formed by the acid combining with the metal 

being a poison, besides giving the fruit a harsh, unpleasant taste. Stone 

3 porcelain can always be obtained for this purpose, and no other should 
used. 

In order to have cooked fruit rich in flavour and the saccharine element, 
it should be cooked slowly and thoroughly. If cooked quickly, the juices 
are separated from the pulp, ang are not readily re-absorbed ; this gives to 
tart fruit a very acid taste. © Cooking green or hard fruit hastens its ripening, 
and if done slowly, the natural elements are more fully developed, and the 
juices penetrate the pulp after it softens, which does not take place if cooked 
quickly, or removed from the fire as soon as soft. It is more like fruit that 
is left on the tree until fully ripe, having a sweeter and richer taste. 

I have had persons repeatedly ask if I did not use sugar in my sauce, 
pies, or puddings, saying they were ‘‘sweet enough for any one.” 

By a little practice and experimenting any one can easily learn the art. 


I have yet to see the fruit that is improved by the addition of the sugar of | 
commerce. I have studied the art of cooking for over twenty years, growing . 


each year, on account of ill-health, more and more hygienic. For eight 
years I have not used animal food, and for four years neither animal, 
mineral, or the proximate principles—as sugar, starch, &c. I sometimes mix 
sweet and sour fruits together in cooking—as cranberries, green currants, 
rhubarb, &c., with raisins, figs, or sweet apples, the acid of one neutralising 
the excess of sweet in the other, without deteriorating either; while 
man’s sugar, being separated from itsnatural combination, becomes obnoxious 
to the digestive organs. If mixed with fruit after it is cooked, the mixture 
is mechanical—the sugar is only hidden by the acid, as a snake hides in the 
grass ; its bad qualities are present just the same as before. The acid of 
‘the fruit aids Nature in getting rid of it, as sugar is constipating and acid 
the reverse. Acid does not overtax any organ ; sugar does several. 

I think I have made the subject so sufficiently plain that no one, with the 
tecipes I shall present, can fail to make their cooking palatable to all, 
without injuring its digestibility, especially if they have a desire to preserve 
their health. 

RECIPES FOR COOKING FRUIT. 


BAKED APPLES OR PEARS.—Free from imperfections, if any, and bake 
slowly with a little water in a stone baking-plate. When done, pour the 
juice over the fruit. 

Nore.—They are nicest baked in a brick oven, after the bread and pies 
are taken out, because it cooks them evenly and slowly, without burning. 


STEWED FRuIT.—Currants, gooseberries, apples, grapes, &c., when 
two-thirds grown, and until fully ripe, make good sauce by stewing ina 
little water with dried sweet fruit, as sweet apples, figs, raisins, &c. The 
dried fruit requires previous soaking and stewing before adding the green 
fruit. When fully ripe cook slowly, and until the pulp fills with the juice. 


STEWED BERRIES.—Strawberries or raspberries, and other soft fruits, 
should not be cooked if fully ripe. When a little hard, they may be 


brought to the boiling point with a little water, which will cook them | 


sufficiently without injuring the flavour. If left to stew, they will be but 
seeds and juice, and the flavour will be lost. Blackberries may be stewed 
longer, until they will settle to the bottom of the kettle. 


STEWED TOMATOES.—Pour boiling water upon ripe tomatoes ; let them 
remain a few minutes to scald and they will peel easily ; then stew from 
half an hour toan hour. They are nice with boiled green corn, or bread 
toasted brown. 
wpe PRESERVATION OF FRUITS. 


Perhaps the reader will be interested to know how to prepare perishable 
fruit for winter use. The following recipes we have found from several 
years’ trial to be the best that have come to ourknowledge. Two years ago 
we had several gallons of blackberries put up in bottles and jugs, holding 
from a pint to two gallons, without losing a single bottle. When they 
were opened the next season they were taken for fresh berries. Our dried 
ones were almost as nice. We have a box open now, two years old, that 
are as good as when first packed. If every reader will can and dry some 
of the different kinds of fruit, they may have fine fruit the year round. 

Fruits for winter use should be gathered on a dry, clear day, and care 
taken not to bruise them. Apples and winter pears can be kept the year 
round by packing in dry sand, grain, or sawdust, and keeping in a cool, dry 
cellar, or buried on a hillside. Grapes may be packed in shallow boxes, 
lined with white paper. Any green or decayed ones should be carefully 
picked from the bunches. Keep in a cool, dry place. 

The preservation of the more pulpy fruits depend upon an exclusion of 
the air, which is best accomplished by canning. Any wide-mouthed jar, 
either glass or stone, also stone jugs will answer the purpose. For berries, 
pick carefully, rejecting all blighted or decayed ones. Peaches, plums, 
&e., pare, and take out the pips. Place the fruit, with a little water, in a 
porcelain kettle as for stewing, and let it boil just long enough to scald ; 
fill the jars, previously warmed by placing in hot water, with the hot fruit ; 
when full stir with a small slice to expel the air bubbles, and seal quickly. 
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This may be done by pressing close-fitting corks into the jars, and covering 
them with wax, or a cement made by melting three ounces of tallow with 
a pound of rosin. Another way is to take round pieces of stout cloth and 
dip into the cement ; cover the jars with paper cut to fit the mouth, ‘and 
tie the cloth around the neck with a strong string, and cover well with 
cement. When cool, if it is air-tight, there will be quite a depression, if 
not, the process must be repeated. Keep in a cool, dark cellar. 


To Dry SMALL FRuiITs.—Put a quart or two of fruit, and sufficient 
water to keep from burning, in a porcelain kettle over the fire till boiling 
hot ; it should not be allowed to stew ; skim out the fruit and spread:-upon 
plates ; add more fruit to the juice and scald as before: When all is 
scalded simmer the juice till it is quite thick, and pour over the plates of 
fruit. a 

Note.—I have found drying in the sun preferable to artificial heat, as 
the fruit retains more of its natural flavour. In this manner it will dry 
much sooner than uncooked. 

Blackberries, strawberries, cherries, &c., that are nearly tasteless when 
dried uncooked, are, in this manner, almost as good as fresh. When per- 
fectly dry put them in tin cans, or thick bags, string upon strong twine two 
yards long, tying the ends. Dry on frames hung upon the south side of a 
building where the dew will not. injure them. 


- To Dry AppLes.—Pare, quarter, core, and keep from flies and dust. 

Notre.—Cutting in quarters is preferable to slicing, as more of: the 
flavour is thus retained. Then suspending on strings in the air enables 
them to dry quicker, and with less danger of rotting. 


APPLE LEATHER.—Stew apples in as little water as possible till perfectly 
soft ; spread the sauce on plates, and dry in the sun, or a moderately heated 
oven. 

Peaches, pears, plums, tomatoes, and pumpkins, may be dried in the 
same manner. 








PLANTING HIMSELF TO GROW. 


Deak little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 

Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home is he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so grave and dignified, 
Beside a sunflower tall. 


‘His tiny feet he had covered 
With the moist and cooling sand ; 
The stalk of the great tall sunflower 
He grasped with his chubby hand, 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 
At his babyship, he greeted us 
With a merry shout of glee. 


We asked oyr darling what pleased him ; 
He replied, with a face aglow, 
«Mamma, I’m going to be a man— 
I've planted myself to grow.” 
American Cultivator. 





HAYMAKING.—In many parts of the country the quick chattering of the 
mowing machine is heard. Artificial grasses for the most part are cut and 
saved, but not without rain in many cases ; meadow grass is generally hater 
and light, though it is greatly improved by the rain of last month. “While 
grass is freshly cut it is surprising how little harm it takes from wet, pro- 
viding it is not meddled with during the rain. While still green a coating 
of waxy or oily matter is found on the epidermis, giving it a waterproof 
covering, and until this protection is interfered with by the drying and 
bruising which hay gets in the making, rain cannot for some time do much 
harm ; but the fibre of the grass is always more or less bruised and broken 
in the making of the hay, and the soluble constituents ooze out and escape 
unless the drying proceeds pretty rapidly; rain coming at this stage pro- 
motes the escape of the sap, and fermentation sets in, during which sugar 
and albumen, two of the most valuable properties of hay, are seriously 
diminished. Even half-made hay takes but little harm from a day’s rain, 
if it is fairly well done up, and not meddled with until the rain is over. 
When caught by the rain the wisest plan is to go clear away from the hay- 
field, and not return until there is a good prospect of being able to get the 
hay quite dry again ; if the first shower is followed by others, we must still 
wait till the air is dry and the sun is out once more. Sun and wind, and 
dry air are the best haymakers, and the hay should not be touched at all 


| when the atmosphere is reeking with damp. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper 
gnly. As the return of manuscript communications cannot be guaranteed, correspondents 
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OPEN SPACES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


IT is to be regretted that the recent attempts to give the public 
the benefit of Lincoln’s Inn Fields as an open space, and to 
secure the site of the old Horsemonger Lane gaol for 
recreation purposes, have ended in failure. London has, it is 
true, some noble public parks, but the distance of these from 
the centres of population, precludes those most needing them 
from their benefit. There are hundreds of thousands of women 
and little children crowded into narrow courts and streets to 
whom a public garden or recreation ground would be a boon 
of priceless value. Packed in wretched tenements for which 
they pay two or three times the fair value, tens of thousands 
pursue a weary round of existence, with scarcely a gleam of 
sunshine to break its dreary monotony. Not only do these 
households afford no space for the children to play in; but 
room for ordinary washing and cleansing operations are wholly 
wanting. A family of adults and children are stived into one 
small room, in whichall household operations havetobecarried 
on, and very frequently one or more trades are carried on by 
the females, the children helping, in the same apartment. A 
visit to these “‘ homes” of the people will disclose, perhaps, in 
the same house the several families engaged in various pursuits. 
In one case, in a small room into which two beds are crowded 
together with the furniture and household utensils, tailoring 
operations are being carried on by two or three women, and if 
the husband is a tailor, by a man or two also; in another, book 
folding is in active operation ; in another, fancy box making ; 
in another, dressmaking, or slop-work, and so on. 

To these people and to their children the parks are inac- 
cessible ; but if existing spaces were utilised, ornamented, and 
thrown open, they could resort to the nearest one and get a 
breath of fresh air. The numerous squares, at present closed 
to the public, and the unused graveyards could be brought into 
use, with incalculable benefit to the masses. The wealthy can 
afford their country residences, and they have numerous other 








advantages. The poor in our cities are at present contending 
with great difficulties, and their condition demands attention 
and amelioration. 

The provision of open spaces would diminish drunkenness, 
by giving the peopie some better recreation than liquor 
supplies. It would add to the national health, and augment 
the sum of human happiness. The suggested reform could be 
brought about without extravagant expenditure; and the 
classes at present monopolising the advantages of the London 
squares, would not be asked to make any real sacrifice. The 
benefits of the few would be extended to the multitude ; and if 
the former did not care to mix with their humbler fellow-citizens, 
their wealth would enable them to provide for themselves 
private gardens adjacent to their suburban residences. The 
needs of the masses of London will have to be considered, and 
private interests must yield to popular requirements, 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


ACCORDING to the Statist of the 17th inst., a sum of money, estimated at 
£200,000,000, is lying almost idle, waiting for profitable investment. There 
ought to be no difficulty in finding channels in which this unproductive 
capital can be profitably employed, with benefit to the community. Eng- 
lish capitalists should look at home, and cease to speculate in foreign loans. 
Money can be profitably used in the promotion of home improvements, 
Our own people, in most of our large towns, need to be better housed ; and 
well-considered schemes for effecting so desirable an end ought, on the 
score of patriotism, to be more inviting to investors than the most plausible 
foreign loan speculation. Dr. Richardson has said that the whole of London 
should be rebuilt. Here is a field for capitalists ! 


Mr. Ruskin has been severely handled for his recent condemnation of 
bad workmanship; but there are, unfortunately, too many evidences of 
the wide-spread existence of the evil complained of by him. The 
Builder, of Saturday last, put the case very strongly :— 


“We believe that there is hardly one great physical catastrophe that 
occurs—from the fall of an iron bridge in a high wind to the rupture of a 
gas main—which is not more or less directly to be traced to the substitution 
of the hastily instructed or the wholly uninstructed workman—grading 
from the highest to the lowest—for the pupil of adequate experience. That 
this has been the case in new countries and colonies has long been known. 
In fact, the very want of traditional training is one of the conditions 
which have fostered the inventive genius of the United States. But 
while in a new community such want of training has a certain compensa- 
tion in the readiness of invention which it encourages, in an old community 
it is hardly conceivable that anything but mischief can result from it.” 


Sir Bartle Frere has managed to complicate matters at the Cape, and - 
we are threatened with another war. It is time the policy of the Home 
Government was at least respected by its representatives at a distance. We 
have already suffered too much by the policy Sir Bartle is pursuing, and 
our people are becoming sick of waging unnecessary wars. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson will be strongly supported in his views as expressed in the debate 
upon the motion on the Eastern question proposed by Professor Bryce. 
Referring to the statement of Sir Charles Dilke made on behalf of the 
Government, Sir Wilfrid said :— 


‘‘The speech of his hon. friend filled him with great alarm. Nobody 
rejoiced at the overthrow of the late Government more than he did, 
principally on account of their foreign policy ; but his joy would be very 
much mitigated if he found, by having got rid of a Government which 
wished to make war on Russia, they were now supporting one which 
wished to make war upon Turkey. For his own part, he was opposed to 
warlike measures against Turkey as much as he was opposed to warlike 
demonstrations against Russia. It was all very well to talk about the 
concert of the six Powers, and to say that the Turks would ‘cave in.’ 
Nobody was entitled to say that the Turk would cave in. These demon- 
strations all meant war, and he hoped the Government would be wise in 
time. Here there were 33 millions of people full of crime, misery, and 
vice. He said let them have good government here, and when they had 


. got rid of all these things, then, and not before then, he would be ready to 


join his hon. friend in his amiable crusade for the reform of Armenia 
(hear).” 
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It is proposed to take a supplementary day census in the City of London, 
and at the Court of Common Council held on Friday last the Remem- 
brancer stated that he and the. Chamberlain had had an interview with 
the Registrar-General on the matter, and he entirely acceded to the views 
of the Corporation. A clause was then prepared for insertion in the 
Census Bill to the effect that the Corporation might, if they thought fit, 
at their own expense and with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
cause an enumeration to be made of all persons engaged or employed or 
sojourning or residing within the limits of the City. The enumeration 
should be taken at such times within the hours of ten and four, and within 
a week of the general census, as the Board might decide, and the results 
should be decreed to be a diurnal census supplemental to the general one. 


At a meeting of the Metropolitan Municipal Association, held at the 
rooms of the Society, 20, Regent Street, Mr. James Beal stated that the 
second reading of Mr. Firth’s bill was not possible, owing to the obstruc- 
tion in Parliament this session. It was resolved :— 

‘*That Mr. Firth be requested to give notice of his intention to re- 
introduce the bill to Establish a Municipality for London early in the 
ensuing session. That it is desirable to propose such amendments of the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835 as will centrein each municipality all adminis- 
trative work, School Board, Poor Law, and other results in modern legis- 
lation, and the acquisition by municipalities of all water and gas supply, so 
that the municipality becomes the one authority absorbing all others for 
purposes common to the area of municipal action. That outside municipal 
areas it is desirable to confer the like authority on county boards, with full 
authority to deal by joint action with other county boards for control of 
water-sheds and water and drainage administration.” 


A meeting in support of the Coffee Music Halls Company was held 
on Saturday last at the residence of Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty, Park Lane. The chair was taken in the first 
instance by Mr. F. Pennington, M.P., and subsequently by Mr. Brassey. 
Amongst those present were the Marchioness of Lothian, Lady Brabazon, 
Sir Rutherford and Lady Alcock, Mrs. Brassey, Lady Pelly, the Countess 
Brownlow, Mr. S. Ralli, Miss Miiller, Hon. Mrs. Vaughan Johnson, Dr, 
and Mrs. B. Hicks, Dr. Norman Kerr, Miss Cons (Hon. Sec. to the 
Company), Mrs. Langdon Down, Misses Pearson, Mr. E. Hart, &c. Dr, 
Norman Kerr, in the course of his statement, said the Company only now 
required £1,000 to complete the scheme as to the Victoria Theatre, for at 
the close of the recent meeting at the Duke of Westminster’s £1,000 worth 
of shares was taken, and in the room that day £160 in shares had been 
subscribed. Resolutions were unanimously passed in favour of the move- 
ment. 

During the discussion on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, in 
Committee, Mr. Alderman Lawrence moved, but the suggested 
amendment was negatived without a division, to add the following words at 
the end of Clause 44 :— 

‘*Provided always that the sum payable by the holders of six day 
licenses shall be no larger sum than would have been payable previous to 
the passing of this Act.” 

His object, he said, was to facilitate the closing of public-houses on 


Sundays by voluntary methods. 


Mr, Gladstone said that it was impossible for the House to accede 
to the motion as a practical measure. It really amounted to the offer of a 
reward for virtue by giving money to publicans for closing their houses on 
Sundays. If they were to do that he did not see why they should not give 
rewards for all kinds of virtue, and for the performance of all 
eminently good actions. The exemption of a publican who closed on 
Sunday from a certain portion of his license-tax was clear justice, but to 
give him a positive premium over and above that exemption would be an 


excess, 
oa 





THE fragrance of flowers has a material basis, though we cannot detect it 
by our final tests. What millions of millions of atoms must go to the 
formation of even a single gust, as it were, of this divine flower breath ! 
yet it goes on for hours, days, weeks, night and day, until the health of the 
flower ceases and it fades away. What miraculous chemistry ! Would that 
some one could show us the mode of operation ! 
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ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN IN 
RELATION TO LIFE, HEALTH, AND 
DISEASE. 

By RICHARD METCALFE. 


“A great part of Sanitary Science can be comprised in that one word 
—cleanliness.” Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


V.—Cleanliness—The Person and the House. 


In the evidence given before the Sanitary Commission for In” 
quiring into the State of Large Towns and Populous Districts, 
the appointment of which was the first step in the way of sani- 
tary improvement in this country, great stress was laid on the 
necessity of personal and domestic cleanliness. Dr. South- 
wood Smith, who was one of the principal medical men examined, 
thus expressed himself: “I have already, more than once, ex- 
pressed my conviction that the humanising influence of habits 
of cleanliness, and of those decent observances which imply 
self-respect—the best, indeed, the only real foundation of 
respect for others—has-never been sufficiently acted upon. A 
clean, fresh, and well-ordered house exercises over its inmates 
a moral, no less than a physical, influence, and has a direct 
tendency to make the members of a family sober, peaceful, and 
considerate of the feelings and happiness of each other ; nor is 
it difficult to trace a connection between habitual feelings of 
this sort and the formation of habits of respect for property, 
for the laws in general, and even for those higher duties and 
obligations the observance of which no laws can enforce ; 
whereas a filthy, squalid, unwholesome dwelling, in which 
none of the decencies common to society, even in the lowest 
state of civilisation, are, or can be, observed, tends directly to 
make every dweller in such a hovel regardless of the feelings 
and happiness of each other, selfish, and sensual. And the 
connection is obvious between the constant indulgencies of 
appetites and passions of this class, and the formation of habits 
of idleness, dishonesty, debauchery, and violence.” 

The importance of cleanliness in this respect cannot be too 
highly estimated; nor is it giving expression to a new or 
doubtful truth to say that physical and moral conditions stand 
in an unvarying relation to each other, and that to act upon 
the one you must act upon the other. As I have said before, 
disease is not a visitation of God, but the direct result of a 
violation of physical laws. The natural conclusion, therefore, 
is, that to be free from disease we must become enlightened 


-with reference to those laws, and render implicit obedience to 


them. Now, there is no one thing more emphatically im- 
pressed upon our minds by the facts of physiology than the 
necessity of corporal cleanliness. Without this it is impossible 
to enjoy perfect health, Among nearly all ancient peoples,* 
who had a knowledge of this great fact, ablution was a religious 
duty. Our Western civilisation, however, amidst its many 
other anomalies, has until late years almost ignored the bath. 
We English flatter ourselves we are a clean people, but, judged 
by the Eastern standard, we are exceedingly dirty. ‘‘ Clean- 
liness is a matter of self-examination, not of external seeming. 
You must acquire the ideal standard of cleanliness before you 
can acquire the habits of that refined people from whom you 
are endeavouring to adopt this practice.” 

It is generally admitted that dirt, disease, and demoralisa- 
tion are natural and ever-recurrent concomitants, therefore I 
maintain that the use of the bath would prove to the body 
what the moral influences of the Bible are to the soul, and 
their combined action would be attended with the greatest 
possible happiness; degradation would be materially arrested. 








* In the capital of the Roman Empire, according to Fabricuis, there 
were not fewer than 856 public baths, some of which were sufficiently large 
to contain at once 1,800 persons. These establishments were regulated 
by the Legislature. Here, according to the historian of the “ Decline and 
Fall” ‘‘ the meanest Roman could purchase with a small copper coin (half- 
farthing) the daily enjoyment of a scene of pomp and luxury which might 
excite the envy of the Kings of 4sia,” 
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In a city or neighbourhood where there is a deficiency of baths 
and other means of personal or domestic cleanliness, and con- 
sequently a predominance of dirt and filth, you will be sure to 
find disease and degradation there rampant. 

“A large class. of crimes,” say the Commissioners in their 
second Report, “ arising from intemperance and the indulgence 
of viciotis propensities, is fostered by the low state of physical 
comforts, which leads to the use of stimulating drinks, and to 
other methods of imparting false strength to the reduced 
system. ‘These act with the greatest intensity on the inhabitants 
of those places where filth and absence of facilities for its 
removal depress the energies and engender disease and death.” 
~ T have found that when an intelligent artisan has once become 
acquainted with the advantages of any of the appliances of 
civilisation, he is not slow to avail himself of their aid; and 
habits of cleanliness, once formed, quickly effect a transforma- 
tion in a man’s mode of living; his sensibilities become 
improved to such an extent that he will not live in a room 
which is unhealthy, or in a house that has bad drains, &c. 
The first step towards making a people healthy is to make 
them cleanly in their person, or to quote once more from Dr. 
Playfair : ‘The sum and substance of all our sanitary science, 
accumulated by ages, may be summed up in the pregnant 
- advice of the prophet—‘ wash and be clean.’ It is the simple- 
ness of a remedy, as a cure for the public ills which so 
grievously affect us, that prevents its public recognition.” 

Simple as it is, however, the remedy cannot be applied unless 
adequate and comfortable baths and washhouses are supplied 
within an easy distance and in convenient situations. The 
general habits of the poor, their daily occupations, and the 
nature of their employments, are such as render frequent 
bathing necessary to the maintenance of health ; and unless 
every possible facility is afforded to this end, they are very 
liable to become insensible to its importance. Any obstacles 
in the way of personal or domestic cleanliness give rise to 
habits of carelessness and drunkenness, which rapidly lower 
both the moral and physical condition. 

At present, tc the great mass of the poor the bath, asa 
means of comfort, luxury, and health, is hardly known even in 
name, and to this ignorance is due the prevalence of so much 
disease. No sane person will dispute the imperative necessity 
of keeping the cutaneous surface in a perfectly clean condition, 
as a means of preserving health. It will be my endeavour to 
point out the best method of effecting this object, and to 
impress upon public authorities the desirability of providing 
adequate and appropriate means for promoting the cleanliness 
of the people. ' 

Cleanliness is said to be next to godliness; but, like other 
near neighbours, they‘are not always found to agree. The 
Church Congress has, some time ago, endeavoured to prove 
that there is a necessary zexus between religion and sanitary 
regulations, one clergyman, indeed, affirming that “health of 
body seemed almost a prerequisite to health of soul,” and 
that “religion and soundness of body were united, as it were, 
by a marriage-bond.” Now, this is a beautiful theory, and we 
would rather overlook historical and existing objections to it. 
People say, of course, that if pilgrims had been as cleanly as 
they were pious, there would have been less cholera in the 
world; and some folks, looking at the condition of our own 
cities, hint that certain sections of the population there out- 
rival their neighbours in faith much more than in the purity 
of their linen. Perhaps it would be better to admit that 
cleanliness and godliness are very good things in their own 
way, without seeking to prove their inter-dependence. 

I cannot conclude these articles better than by directing the 
attention of my readers to the forcible language of that eminent 
thinker and writer, Professor Alexander Bain: “ Next to eating 
and sleeping, the bath may be ranked among the very foremost 
of the necessaries and supports of life. It is of far higher 
consequence, and of more general utility, than »any. kind of 











manual exercise, gymnastic, or sport. It affects the system 
more powerfully than these, even in the very points wherein 
their excellence consists, and it is applicable in a thousand 
circumstances where they are not. It does not supersede, but 
it ought to come before, these other practices. A place should 
be, therefore, found for the bath among our regular occupations 
of life; it ought to be a permanent institution, ranking 
immediately after the prime necessities of our being. Either 
daily, or several times a week, should every one repair to it, in 
some shape or other, either at morn, midday, or evening, 
according to strength and leisure. ‘There certainly does not 
exist a greater device in the art of living, or a greater Instrument 
for securing a vigorous and buoyant existence. It is one of 
the most powerful diversions to the current of business occupa- 
tions ; it can suspend for a time the pressure of our pursuits 
and anxieties, and return us fresh for the enjoyment of our 
other delights. To the three varieties of state which our bodies 
pass daily through—eating, working, sleeping—it would add a 
fourth, luxurious in itself, and increasing the relish for all the 
rest. It contributes to realise the perfect definition of a good 


animal existence, which is, 40 have the appetite always fresh for 


whatever ts before us. The health of the mind must be based, 
in the first place, on the health of the body ; mental occupation 
and refined enjoyments turn into gall and bitterness if they are 
not supported by the freshness and vigour of the physical . 
frame.” ete 





BROKEN-HEARTED. 


TAKE back these toys you’ve given me, . 
Oh, would you could restore 
The peace of mind was once my joy, 
The calm IT know no more: = 
How true I’ve loved I may not tell, 
I only know. I’ve loved too well. 


Take back these tender tokens, 
For another now must share 

The smiles that oft have cheated me, 
And banished eyery care : : 

Can you be happy and yet see 

The blight that you have brought on me ? 


These letters, too—ay, take them all— 
Embalmed with many a tear ; 
I would not have one token left 
This heart, now lone and drear ; 
And yet, whate’er thy lot may be, 
This heart will beat alone for thee. 


And though thy love hath faded now, 
The heart where it hath lain, 

And reared so many tender flowers, 
Their fragrance will retain ; 

I will not blame thee as we part, 

Though thou hast broke this aching heart. 


M, M, B. in the “ American Cultivator.” 








A BENEVOLENT SPARROW.—A lady living in Chelsea, England, was 
extremely fond of birds, of which she kept a considerable number in cages. 
Amongst others she had a canary, which was a particular favourite; but 
the loudness of his note often cbliged her to put him outside her window 
in some trees which were trained up in front of her house. One morning 
during breakfast, when the cage was placed there a sparrow was observed 
to fly round about it, then to perch upon the top and twitter to the bird 
within, between whom and itself a sort of conversation seemed to ensue. 
After a few moments he flew away, but returned ina short time bearing a 
worm or small crumb in his bill, which he dropped into the cage and im- 
mediately flew away. Similar presents were received day after day at the 
same hour by the canary from his friend the sparrow, with whom he at 
length became so intimate that he very often received the food thus brought 
into his own bill from that of the sparrow. The circumstance attracted the 
attention of the lady’s neighbours, who often watched these daily visits, 
and some of them, to try the extent of the sparrow’s kindness, also hung 
their birds out at the window, when they found them also fed; but it was 
remarked that thé first and longest visit was always paid by the kind- 
hearted sparrow to his original friend, the canary.—7vanklin Gazette. 
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DRINKS FOR THE SICK. 


In speaking of the annoying thirst of fever patients, Dr. 
H. H. Kane in his “Sick Room” says, “ Thirst is a very pro- 
minent and annoying symptom of fever, and one that requires 
a little consideration. Plain water when taken beyond a certain 
‘amount is very apt to disorder the stomach and_ bowels, 
especially in fevers where much fluid and but little solid food 
is taken. Enough water to quench the thirst would certainly 
be enough in most cases to disorder digestion, or, rather, 
further disorder it, and so important is the little that remains of 
‘this function that we cannot afford to abuse it. Small pieces 
of ice held in the mouth and allowed to dissolve sometimes 
answer the purpose, but not in the majority of cases. Up to 
a certain point, the action of water taken internally, in fevers, 
is excellent ; aside from allaying irritation by quenching thirst, 
it flushes the kidneys, carrying off much of the effete material 
produced by the high temperature. It has been found that the 
addition of certain substances to water greatly increases its 
powers to quench thirst. This is especially the case with acids. 
One drachm of hydrochloric acid added to a quart of water 
will give it sufficient acidity to accomplish the desired purpose, 
while at the same time it adds to its pleasantness, and some- 
times relieves nausea. The use of acids in fevers is highly 
commended by some authors, and this is, I think, the best way 
in which to administer them. The same amount of sulphurous 
acid may be added to a quart of water when the bowels are 
loose or there isa tendency that way. In these cases acidulated 
barley water is pleasant and nourishing. The same may be 
‘said of toast water. Inconstipation, oatmeal water may be used 
in the same manner. A few tamarinds added to a glass of 
water will often assuage thirst and open the bowels gently.” 
Dr. Ringer, speaking on this subject, says, ‘‘ Although, per- 
‘haps, not strictly relevant to our present subject, a few remarks 
may be made here conyeniently on the drinks best suited to 
fever patients. To them, thirst is most important and distress- 
ing, often causing much restlessness and irritability, these in 
their turn often increasing the fever. The urgent thirst must 
therefore be allayed ; but if left to themselves to satiate their 
craving, patients will always drink to excess, which is very liable 
to disarrange the stomach, impair digestion, produce flatulence 
and even diarrhcea. ‘Theory and experience both show that 
drinks made slightly bitter and somewhat acid slake thirst most 
effectually. A weak infusion of cascarilla or orange peel, 


acidulated slightly with hydrochloric acid, was with Graves of ° 


Dublin a favourite thirst-allaying drink for fever patients. 
Raspberry vinegar is a useful drink. Sucking ice is very grate- 
ful. Sweet fruits, although-at first agreeable and refreshing, 
must be taken with care and moderation, for they often give 
rise to a disagreeable taste, and are apt to produce flatulence 
and diarrhcea.”—American Cultivator. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 


(Zhe Editor ts not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


WINDOW-GARDENING. 


To the Editor of “ WousE AND Homer.” 
SIR, 

‘*Abstainer” is right in recommending the above. It forms a 
pleasing relief to some windows, even in St. Giles’s ; but, owing to the 
exhaustion of the soil, plants in pots areapt to decay, even when transplanted. 
Perhaps the present would, therefore, be a good opportunity of making 
further known a powder manure called ‘‘ Gryde’s Imperial Fertiliser,” one 
shilling ; and strongly recommended lately in one or two of the daily papers 
by a clergyman of note—g7’0 bono publeco—and for window-gardening and 
the poor especially. 

; Faithfully yours, 
C. DELOLME. 





THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 





BALPNESS. 


W. R. asks how baldness is caused, and how it can be prevented. 
Baldness is caused—at least nine times out of ten—by wearing close, 
unventilated hats and caps, which keep the head too hot and weaken the 
scalp. There are scores of bald-headed men where there is one bald-headed 
woman ; and who ever saw half-a-dozen men who were bald below where 
the hat comes? There are other causes which sometimes produce it—such 
as intense mental excitement, violent fevers, &c. To prevent it, maintain 
the general health, and keep the head well ventilated. When the hair is 
gone, and the scalp presents a shiny appearance, it can rarely, some say 
never, be restored. The best treatment is to bathe the head in cold water, 
and follow it witha thorough rubbing and manipulation. Vaseline or other 
preparations of petroleum have been used with success. The first is an 
excellent preparation. 


SCOTCH GINGERBREAD. 
Sandy is informed that the following is considered to be a rare old Scotch 


“recipe for gingerbread or spice nuts, as they are sometimes called: 24lbs. 


of flour, $lb. of brown sugar, $lb. of candied orange-peel cut into tiny bits, 
2ozs. of ground ginger, I ozs. of carraway seeds, cloves, mace, and some 
allspice, 14lbs. golden syrup or treacle, and $lb. of melted butter; mix all 
these ingredients well together, and let them stand for some hours. Drop 
the paste from a spoon on paper and bake. These directions are for spice 
nuts ; if the form of biscuits is preferred, let the ingredients stand some 
hours, and then roll the paste out with a little added flour. Cut out the 
cakes, mark the top in diamonds with a knife, and bake them on tin plates. 
A little cayenne is sometimes used. 


MUSHROOMS, 


Novice wishes to know how to distinguish the edible from the poi- 
sonous mushroom ? j 

First and foremost, the true mushroom—agaricus campestris—is invari- 
ably found among grass, in rich open pastures, and never in or about 
stumps of trees, or in woods. Many cases of poisoning have occurred, 
owing to the supposed mushrooms being gathered from tree stumps and in 
woods. It is true, there is a certain variety found in woods and woody 
places, but as far as amateurs are concerned, it is best let alone. A 
second very good point is the peculiar, intense, purple-brown colour of the 
spores—which are analogous to seeds—the ripe and fully matured mush- 
room derives the intense purple-brown colour—almost black—of its gills 
from the innumerable presence of these spores. To see these spores, 
and to become acquainted with the peculiar colour, remove the 
stem from a mushroom, and lay the upper portion, with the gills 
lowermost, on a sheet of writing paper; in a few hours the spores 
will be deposited in a thick, dark, impalpable powder. Several 
dangerous species, at times mistaken for this mushroom, have 
these spores umber-brown, or pale umber-brown in colour, and belong to 
phatiota or nebeloma. There are innumerable varieties of the true mushroom, 
and of the horse mushroom, but all are equally good for the table. Some- 
times the top is white and soft, like kid leather; at other times it is dark 
biown and scaly. Sometimes, on being cut or broken, the mushroom 
changes colour to yellow, or even bright red; at other times no other 
change whatever takes place. But observe, the mushroom always grows 
in pastures, always has dark purple-brown spores, always has a perfect 
encircling clothy colour, and always gills which do not touch the stem, and 
a top with an overlapping edge. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s First SPEECILZ IN PARLIAMENT. 


Bucks.—The speech to which you refer was delivered on the 7th of 
December, 1837. In the Zzmes of the following day it is spoken of as 
‘*an eloquent speech.” It was received, however, with ‘* murmurs,” 
‘‘question,” and ‘‘laughter,” the concluding sentences being drowned by 
loud shouts. Before sitting down Mr. Disraeli said : ‘‘ Now, Mr. Speaker, 
see the philosophical prejudice of man. I would certainly gladly hear a 


cheer, even though it came from the lips of a political opponent. I am 
not at all surprised at the reception which I have experienced. I have 
begun several times many things, and have often succeeded at last. I will 


sit down now, but the time will come when you will hear me.” 





Books oN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


J. O. inquires for reliable works upon household management, cook- 
ing, &c. Mrs. Beeton’s book (Ward and Lock) has had a very large sale, 
and bears a good reputation. ‘The Domestic Dictionary” and the 
‘* Household Guide” of Messrs. Cassell and Co. are very comprehensive 
works, embracing every topic coming within the range of domestic life, 
Smaller cookery books are numerous, That by Miss Marian Smithard, 
noticed by us a few weeks ago, is good and cheap. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
— Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 


Tennyson. 


To be able to simply say of a man he has a character, is not only saying 
much of him, but extolling him ; for this is a rarity which excites respect 
and wonder.— Goethe. 


By nothing do men show their character more clearly than by what they 
think laughable.— Goethe. 


The witty man thinks almost everything ridiculous—the wise man 
scarcely anything.— Goethe. 


He who misrepresents what he ridicules, does not ridicule what he mis- 
represents. —Dyr, Hodgsoi. 


A man can do what he ought to do; and when he says he cannot he will 
not.—Sichte. 


It is only by labour that thought can be made healthy, and only by 
thought that labour can be made happy.—Auskin. 


Nature has made occupation a necessity to us ; society makes it a duty ; 
habit may make it a pleasure.—Cafedle. 


It is the work of a philosopher to be every day subduing his passions 
and laying aside his prejudices.— Adatzsoz. 


Nature is commanded by obeying her.—Zacon. 


Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, 
rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.—4acon, 


Affections, joy, grief, &c., the sundry forms of appetite are not excited by 
things indifferent, and must rise at some things. To be stirred or not by 
them is not altogether in our power. But actions which issue from the 
will are in the power thereof. Appetite is the will’s solicitor, the will is 
appetite’s controller. No desire is properly called will, unless where 
reason and understanding prescribe the thing desired.— Hooker. 


If thou workest at that which is before thee, following right reason 
seriously, vigorously, calmly, without allowing anything else to distract thee, 
but keeping thy divine part pure, as if thou shouldest be bound to give it 
back immediately—if thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, fearing 
nothing, but satisfied with thy present activity according to nature, and 
with heroic truth in every word thou utterest, thou wilt live happy. And 
there is no man who is able to prevent this—JZ, Antoninus. 


Now the man who in working, no matter in what way, strives perpetually 
to fulfil his obligations thoroughly, to do his whole work faithfully, to be 
konest, not because honesty is the best policy, but for the sake of justice, 
and that he may render to every man his due—such a labourer is con- 
tinually building up in himself one of the greatest principles of morality 
and religion. Every blow on the anvil on earth, or whatever material he 
works upon, contributes something to the perfection of his nature.— 
Channing. 


Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the earth, the seemingly 
unimportant events of life succeed one another. As the snow gathers 
together, so are our habits formed; no single flake that is added to the 
pile produces a sensible change—no single flake creates, however it may 
exhibit, a man’s character; but as the tempest hurls the avalanche down 
the mountain and overwhelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so passion, 
acting upon the elements of mischief, which pernicious habits have brought 
together by imperceptible accumulation, may overwhelm the edifice of 
truth and virtue—/eremy Bentham. 








SEVERAL weeks ago the little sister of baby died, and baby could not 
understand what had become of her. She asked where she was, 

‘*She is in Heaven, my child,” replied mamma. 

The last day of the old year, baby was amusing herself with one of those 
little toy balloons. 

‘‘Mamma,*if my balloon should get away where would it go to?” 

‘* Up in the air.” 

*€Only in the air?’ 

‘* Maybe to Heaven.” 

Baby went to play again, and after awhile came back without her 
balloon. 

“* What have you done with your balloon?” 


ae It has gone to Heaven. Little sister will have iti or my New Yeatr’s 
31 ft.” 


HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


TO RENOVATE BLACK GOODS. 


Take one-fifth of a pound of extract of logwood and one ounce of 
saleratus ; put in a boiler with ten gallons of water, cold or hot, stand 
over the fire, and when boiling hot put in the goods, either wet or dry; 
let stand twenty minutes, moving about occasionally; rinse in cold water 
until the goods drip clear, and iron immediately. This will be found a 
most excellent receipt for restoring black goods of any kind that have 
become rusty or brown—cloth, cashmere, a waterproof, worsted grenadine, 
or any material that will not cockle in wetting. Press on the wrong side. 


Ld DOUGH-NUTS. 


Take four pounds of sifted flour, and four ounces of Vienna or other 
good yeast, one pint of milk, one pound of sugar, and six eggs well beaten ; 
stir the sugar in the eggs, and halfa grated nutmeg; mix all together, 
adding a little salt ; set to rise, and, when raised, make it into a light 
dough, then make it up into balls ; a little jam may be put in the centre as 
in an apple dumpling, place them at a little distance apart upon floured 
boards, and set them in a warm situation until they are light. Have 
ready a stewpan or pot, containing sufficient hot lard to float the cakes. 
This lard should be very hot, so as to immediately form a thin crust or 
skin upon the surface of the cakes ; drop the cakes into it, five or six at 
a time, and when they rise to the surface keep turning them with a per- 
forated skimmer until they are sufficiently cooked ; then remove them with 
the skimmer, lay them in a colander to drain, after which sift fine sugar 
over them. 

VIENNA YEAST. 


Vienna yeast is prepared in the following manner: Indian corn, barley 
and rye (all sprouting—z.e., partly malted) are powdered and mixed, and 
then macerated in water at a temperature of from 149° to 167° Fahr. 
Saccharification takes place in a few hours, when the liquor is racked off 
and allowed to clear, and fermentation is set up by the help of a minute 
quantity of any ordinary yeast. Carbonic acid is disengaged during the 
process with so much rapidity that the globules of yeast are thrown up by 
the gas and remain floating on the surface, where they form a thick scum. 
The latter is carefully removed, and constitutes the best and purest yeast, 
which, when drained and compressed in an hydraulic press, can be kept 
from eight to fifteen days, according to the season. 








NOTICE. 


CHANGE OF PUBLISHER. 
In tuture, House and Home will be published by 
Mr. E. CurtTIcE, 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, care of Mr. E. Curtice, 12, Catherine Street, W.C. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Home, 
12, Catherine Street, W.C. 








PORTRAITS. 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS: BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Bart., M.P. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, EsqQ., M.P. 
GARIBALDI. 

&c., &c., &c. 
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HER ROVAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUISE. 


Her Royat HicHness Princess Louise CAROLINE ALBERTA 
was born March 18th, 1848, and married to the Marquis of 
‘Lorne March 21st, 1871. No small stir was created when the 
Marriage was announced. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Dis- 
raeli, stated in the House of Commons that he felt almost as 
much honoured by the Princess’s marriage with a member of 
that House as he would have been had H.R.H. consented to be 
married to him. 

In July, 1878, the Marquis accepted the position of Governor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada, in succession to Lord 
Dufferin, and H.R.H., the Marchioness, accompanied his lord- 
ship to Canada. She immediately became very popular with 
the Canadian people. A few months ago the Princess met 
with a serious sleigh accident when travelling with her husband, 
from the effects of which she ts still suffering. In consequence 
of the bad state of her health, H.R.H. is now on her way to 
this country, in company with Prince Leopold, and it is to be 
hoped that the change will speedily re-establish her health. 








THE SACREDNESS OF THE BODY. 
By THE Rey. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Mav, we are constantly informed, is a soul. Asa soul he is 
regarded by moralists and divines whose duty it is to ply him 
with holy thoughts, and to bring all the powers of the world to 
come to bear upon his reason and his affections. We also 
believe that man isasoul. In that belief we are strong and 
glad; we would not forget that truth foran instant. Manisa 
soul, but he is not merely a soul, he isa soul incarnate ; and 
this body and soul, however much they may differ in essence, 
are, In union, sympathy and mutual dependence, one. Each 
without the other is useless, cannot, indeed, be conceived as 
existing : a soulless form is a corpse, a, formless soul is a breath. 
Religion concerns primarily the body. The healthy mind 
requires a healthy frame. The regeneration of the flesh must 
precede the regeneration of the spirit. Many of the demons 
that torment the poor soul of man are always in the blood. 
How much of the sorrow, distress, despondency, and morbid 
melancholy, which make our spirits almost wild with anguish, 
spring from an impeded circulation or a tardy digestion, and 
could be cured far better by the physician than by theclergyman. 
How many severe cases of scepticism, infidelity, and atheism— 
cases which the theologians have tried in vain to manage 
with arguments, and preachers have failed to reach 
with warnings — might be conducted successfully by a 
judicious course of diet, or a few runs in the fields; by 
substituting sleep for sermons, and a gymnasium for a vestry- 
room. Yes; how much of the vice and the sin, the anger, 
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jealousy, petulance, harshness, which we reckon among the 
surest and saddest indications of the irreligious mind, are after 
all, only indications of a disordered body, and could be re- 
moved entirely by the timely application of simple and whole- 
some remedies. Galen, the old Pagan physician, perceiving 
how closely connected was the sour disposition and the acrid 
stomach, the feverish blood and the fiery temper, used to tell 
the philosophers to send their worst subjects to him; and 
the famous Dr. Johnson, knowing from his own experience 
how intimate the relation was between dyspepsia and despe- 
ration, declared that all men were rascals when they were 
sick, 


We are all familiar with the ancient notion, which originated 
in the far East and was adopted later in the creeds of the 
Christian church, that matter was the seat of evil. From this 
idea it followed that the flesh was foul, its passions unholy, its 
appetites unclean ; that the body was a dungeon where the 
‘soul was confined damp and dark among crawling reptiles and 
invading vermin. Dréamy fanatics, out of a notion of doing 
God honour, have treated with contempt and mortification the 
frame which it pleased him to give their souls for a habitation ; 
and none of those who have violated this holy temple by their 
sensuality have done it more grievous and fatal wrong than 
these. The flesh has been sacredly scourged, starved, tor- 
mented, put to continual shame. Christian devotees in the 
former days and in our own times have undertaken to set the 
physical laws at defiance, copying in the same spirit, though 
in milder form, the miserable Yoghees of India, who encircled 
themselves with fires at noon-day ; gazed themselves blind on 
the sun; rolled through the country doubled up like hedge- 
hogs; buried themselves alive with only holes to breathe 
through ; clenched their hands together till the nails grew 
through them ; or sat in one posture, holding their arms above 
their heads till they remained so for life, and birds built nests 
on their shoulders. When religious people think so meanly of 
the body, is it strange that irreligious people think no better? 
When religious people abuse their bodies by austerities, 1s it 
strange that irreligious people abuse their bodies by vices? 
The one sin is about as mischievous as the other. The pious 
ascetic unfits his body for its earthly place and service, almost 
as effectually as the voluptuary. And if the voluptuary, by his 
pleasures, ruins his soul, weakens its powers, obliterates its 
hopes, drags down its aspirations, darkens and confuses its 





- vision, the ascetic does nearly the same thing ; for the religion 


he awakens and cherishes is dark, atrabilious, dyspeptic, made 
up of morbid fancies and dismal fears—a nightmare upon his 
own soul, and an affront upon his God. 

The soul lives in the flesh, lives all over it, animating it in 
every part. It looks through its eyes; draws through its ears 
an infinite variety of sounds; uses all its members for its high 
purposes ; moves with its muscles; thinks with its ganglia ; 
feels with its nerves; breathes through its skin; takes in sus- 
tenance from the action of its membranes, arteries, and ducts 
—makes the whole of it, in fact, every tithe and particle, every 
globule and atom, a temple of worship, a study, laboratory, 
work-shop, pleasure-house, palace, observatory, travelling- 
carriage, and home. 

Spiritually regarded, the condition of the body is of the first 
importance, and a more solemn charge can scarcely be deli- 
vered to the people than that of attending to it. The well- 
being of the body is essential to the highest well-being. 
Without health there is no enjoyment. Nature does not smile 
upon the consumptive and dyspeptic. ‘The landscape is not 
lovely to bleared and blood-shot eyes. The singing of birds, 
the rushing of wind among the trees, the dash and ripple of 
water, has no charm for one whose animal spirits are clogged 
and heavy. A frame that is overstrained by excess of any 
kind, weakened in one part, morbidly excited in another, finds 
no pleasure in those natural recreations which are ordained to 
bring it delight. What enjoyment does society give to him 
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who has a headache, or a pain in the side? Laughter is an 
infliction ; conversation is torment ; the social game is weari- 
ness. Nervous exhaustion reduces the fascinations of friend- 
ship to the lowest point, and makes one unhappy amid the 
smiling of his children and the merriment of his friends. 
“The longer I live,” said Sydney Smith, ‘‘the more I am 
convinced that the apothecary is of more importance than 
Seneca, and that half the unhappiness of the world proceeds 
from little stoppages, from a duct choked up, from tood 
pressing in the wrong place, from a vexed duodenum, or 
an agitated pylorus. My friend sups late; he eats some 
strong soup, then a lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes 
these esculent varieties with wine. The next day I call upon 
him. He is going to sell his house in London, and retire 
into the country. He is alarmed for his eldest daughter’s 
health ; his expenses are hourly increasing, and nothing but a 
timely retreat can save him from ruin. All this is the lobster ; 
and when over-excited nature has had time to manage this 
testaceous incumbrance, the daughter recovers, the finances 
are in good order, and every rural idea is effectually excluded 
from the mind. In the same manner old friendships are 
destroyed by toasted cheese, and hard, salted meat has led 
to suicide. Unpleasant feelings of the body produce corres- 
ponding sensations in the mind, and a great scene of 
wretchedness is sketched out by a morsel of indigestible and 
misguided food. Of such infinite consequence to happiness is 
it to study the body.” A reader sits down to his books, and 
finds that his favourite authors give him no pleasure; his mind 
wanders: he has no power to fix his attention; he cannot 
think; he cannot remember ; he does not take the sense of 
what passes under his eye. He becomes alarmed, fears that he 
is losing his love of knowledge, that his mind may be failing 
him. But the trouble isin the body. He has eaten too much ; 
smoked too much ;_ slept too much or too little; taken exces- 
sive or insufficient exercise; breathed an atmosphere that 
was tooclose or hot; he is too tightly laced, or his clothes do 
not fit. Remedy any of these defects, and the books become 
once more interesting, the love of knowledge inspires the mind 
as before. There are states of body which kill aspiration, and 
make it impossible to contemplate. Even so small a matter as 
the inaction of the skin hangs a thick veil before God’s most 
heavenly attributes, and effectually hinders the glad outgoings 
of aspiration. 

Nature’s ends with us are served by our usefulness. But 
there is no usefulness without health. How many inestimable 
days, each with its twenty-four golden hours, are lost yearly by 
some little ailment or disorder in the blood. How many rarest 
opportunities are for ever unimproved because we have not at 
the moment physical spring enough to seize them? How many 
powers lie unemployed in us because we have wasted on some- 
thing else the vital force that should wield them ? How many 
duties are never done through some trifling debility in our 
nervous system, which is the agent of the will? The amount of 
work, the intensity of work, the character and the quality of 
work, are all determined by the state of the organisation. The 
clerk throws a house into confusion by a slip of his pen; the 
cashier by a miscount endangers the reputation of his bank; 
the salesman fails to dispose of the required amount of goods, 
and in consequence loses his situation; the lawyer mislays a 
paper, fumbles among his briefs, is confused in his argument 
and sees his best case going against him; the clergyman sits 
down to his sermon Saturday morning, finds himself un- 
able to write it, and hears next week some hints that his 
parishioners are complaining of a falling offin the energy and 
spirituality of his discourses. How is all this? Why is 
the measure of labour short, and the performance of it slack 
and careless ? Look into the history of the night before, of the 
day before, of the preceding days, weeks, or months, and the 
secret of all this incapacity, heedlessness, uselessness, will be 
found in some irregularity of life. 














Our work, whatever its character may be, even if it be 
mechanical and muscular, the work upon which depends 
success and fame, is strangely affected by the physical state. 
The healthy man, sweet and clean, writes healthy books, paints 
wholesome pictures, conceives refreshing poems ; but the fcetid 
exhalations from an abused body taint all the finest productions 
of the mind. Contrast Wordsworth and Byron. Words- 
worth, orderly in his life, regularin his habits, simple in histastes, 
moderate in all his desires and gratifications, a devoted lover 
of Nature, whose scenery of mountain and lake was his inspira- 
tion, whose fields were his study, whose woods were his daily 
resort—Wordsworth, whose frame was receptive of all Nature’s 
loveliest influences, and whose clear brain, unclouded by 
fumes of tobacco or steam of punch, comprehended the grand 
lessons that she taught him in her solemn way, wrote poems as 
pure as brooklets and healthy as the country air—the instruc- 
tion and delight of all innocent and good people, he need not 
regret a line of his maturest works. Byron, irregular in his 
life, unnatural in his habits, the creature and the victim of a 
depraved social state, intemperate, licentious, and in every 
respect an epicurean, surrounded by artificial luxuries and 
excitements, owing the occasional and transient periods of 
nervous tranquillity to his doses of Epsom salts, wrote poems 
which are the delight of the profligate and the passionate— 
poems which are found in the haunts of low pleasure, and are 
devoured by the young in their season of impulse, but which 
the pure and innocent, for the most part, regard with anxiety 
and terror. Over them is the odour of tobacco, the flavour of 
strong coffee, and still worse, the reeking scent of the gin 
under whose inspiration they were written. 

The work will savour of the workman, and the finer the 
work is the more is this truth perceived. Charity and devotion 
feel the poisonous taint as quickly as thought and imagination ; 
and he who desires for himself a clean heart, affections warm 
and true, a moral sense bright and unswerving, an insight into 
spiritual things that is deep and clear, anda calm, steady, 
communion with truth, must look to it that his temple is purged 
of the vile spirits which make of the house of prayer a den of 
thieves. 

If what we have said be true—and true it is, according to the 
wisest books and the wisest experience—do we use too strong 
terms when we speak of the sacredness of the body? Is it not 
sacred? Are not its wonderful and beautiful laws the laws 
which God has made, and decreed must be observed? We 
bend in admiration before the majestic forces which hold the 
universe together, which keep the sun in its place and guide 
the myriads of suns that circle around it, which heave up the 
adamantine pillars of the world, which are the strength of the 
mountains and the rules of the sea; but do we not know that 
there is not a single one of all these forces, call it by what 
name we will in our vocabulary of science, that is not active 
every instant in the preservation of our mortal frames, 
strengthening the bones, stretching the living cords of nerve 
and muscle, mixing the chemical fluids and atmospheres, and 
passing up and down in perpetual movement the golden buckets 
of life ? i ee 

We spare the common flower in our path, seeing in its tender 
leaves a marvel of the Creator’s handiwork ; and we will not 
spare those fine essences in our bodies which are the elixir, 
the last rich extract of all the choicest things that have been 
assimilated with our vital powers? We will not wound a tree, 
lest the course of its invigorating sap should be checked or 
diverted, and blight should touch its foliage ; and will we choke 
the nobler channels through which the river of life pours and 
rushes, or will we stain the pure waters of that sacred river with 
our garbage and sewerage? Life is so sacred in our eyes as the 
awfully mysterious gift of God, that we will not without com- 
punction coolly kill an animal; and will we deliberately, by a 
slow but fatal process, destroy our own by vicious indulgences, 
and so record ourselves as suicides? Andthe soul! That 
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* effluence from God himself. With what pain and horror we 

think of its destruction, and repel the thought of its being 
‘shut out from immortal bliss! Will we, then, be the authors 
of our own soul’s condemnation, by allowing the decay of an 
unwholesome body to eat into its substance ? 

The mind of man, being intrusted to the keeping of the 
physical laws, is subservient in some great measure to them. 
But these physical laws are simple, and with what exceeding 
plainness they are written out! There is no child who does not 
learn them from compulsion. It is wilful negligence alone 
that violates them. The one cardinal condition of man’s 
temporal well-being, a condition which every young man ought 
to master and make his own by daily practice and meditation, 
is Zemperance—temperance in all things. He should be 
neither an epicure nor an ascetic, nor a fanatic in any sense. 
The fanatic in one way is the reaction from the fanatic in 
another. The fanaticism of abstinence is caused by the 
fanaticism of excess. Moderation is the only rule of healthful 
life ; moderation first, of course, in those indulgences to which 
the temptation is strongest. No one in these times should 
need to be reminded of the very great importance of being 
temperate in the use of intoxicating drinks, or of the necessity 
of abstaining from them altogether. That lesson, thank God, is 
pretty thoroughly taught to-day ; taught, not only by physiolo- 
gists and moralists, by preachers and lecturers who have risen 
up as it were from the tomb, but even more solemnly and 
impressively by the miserable victims who have sunk into 
ghastly and premature graves, and by those still more miser- 
able, who wander about examples of living death; forsaken 
by good spirits, and godless on the earth, and showing their 
forsakenness and their godlessness by the poverty of their 
intellectual nature, and the atmosphere of corruption which 
they carelessly exhale. So terrible is the pest of inebriety, so 
wide, so desolating, that temperance has come to mean nothing 
else than moderation in this one point. 

But we must remember that it is hard to be intemperate in 
one respect without becoming so in all. Temperance in food 
is as necessary as temperance in drink. One will as easily kill 
himself with hot suppers as with brandy. The delights of the 
table are not for him who sits down to a costly feast, but for 
him who has the good appetite. The healthy man who dines 
for a shilling gets more pleasure from his meal than the clogged 
glutton who must stimulate himself to enjoy the chief delicacies 
of the market. What we need is nota greater store of luxuries, 
but a better digestion; and this inestimable treasure, this 
talisman which changes bread into ambrosia and water into 
nectar ; this matchless gift whose miraculous touch converts 

-yegetables into fruits, the common earth apple into pippins 
and nectarines; this. best privilege of nature belongs to 
him who lives moderately, who does not poison his 
appetite by excesses, or undermine his organs by irregularities. 
He who would accomplish anything with clear decision 
and energy must know how to deny his stomach. When 
Sir Isaac Newton was devoting himself to the investigation of 
light and colour, in order that his faculties might be quick and 

- his attention close, he confined himself to a small quantity of 
bread, with a little wine and water, taking a mouthful whenever 
he felt his animal spirits flag. He knew that a surfeited 
stomach comported with an empty head, and so rigidly 
enforced upon himself that moderate and simple regimen which 
kept his brain in working condition, and did much, in all pro- 
bability, to secure to the world those splendid demonstrations 
which are the glory of modern science. 

But the rules of temperance cover more cases than these. 
We should make it a matter of conscience to be moderate in 
our labour, and moderate in our rest, and moderate in our 
exercise. We know more than one young man of fine promise 


and powers, who has disabled himself for life by excessive ! 


indulgence in the games of the gymnasium, sad illustrations of 
the truth that a too eager pursuit of health may lead most 
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fatally to disease. It is easy to say these things, but hard to 
do them. Many say “ ought,” but few practise it. But this 
melancholy fact does not make the “ ought” any the less im- 
perative, nor the consequences of disobedience any the less 
terrible. Is it a sufficient motive for practising these rules that 
is wanting? Find it in happiness, in success, in usefulness, in 
fame, in power. If these are all too weak to resist the force of 
appetite there is the grand truth that we are immortal souls 
enshrined in the flesh, and that the character of those souls, 
their greatness, wisdom, purity, blessedness; their fate, in 
short, here and hereafter, depends very much upon the respect 
paid to their tabernacles of clay. 

We are no materialists, we do not believe that the body is 
everything. If we did, we should not speak of it in this lofty 
strain. We do not believe that health is everything ; if we 
did, it would not seem so much worth preserving. Only 
those who value something more than the body, and who 
believe that they are something more than body, do full justice 
to the body andits uses. They who respect the flesh ; who keep 
it clean and healthy; who watch its welfare most anxiously ; 
nurse its energies most carefully ; husband, develop, and task 
its powers, making it fittest for enjoyment and for labour, are 
always persons who believe in the soul, and in the soul’s divine 
mastership. They are philosophers. If there is no more 
worship let the temples crumble. We have no respect for 
those who consider nothing but their physical estate, and cry up 
the conditions of right living in the interest of materialism and 
the flesh ; people who love themselves better than all the world 
beside, and love their bodies more than any other part of them- 
selves ; people who will not do a kindly deed for fear of taking 
cold, nor make an extra exertion lest they should bring on 
headache ; who will not go to the lyceum, or take pains to 
submit themselves to the finest influences, for fear they should 
wet their feet or over-fatigue their muscles; as if knowledge 
and virtue were not cheaply earned at the cost of headache and 
catarrh ! 

The body is an instrument; the welfare of the body is a 
means, not an end. There are times when both must be 
sacrificed to the virtuous purposes of life. That they may be 
ready always to forward and carry them out, we should preserve 
them sacredly from all violation; sacredly, we say, for in pre- 
serving these we preserve everything ; and in violating these, 
who knows that everything may not for ages be lost. For not 
with impunity does one desecrate the living temple. Sins 
against the heart, and lungs, and brain, must be expiated ; their 
curse being laid not only upon the transgressors themselves, 
but often upon their posterity down to the third and fourth 
generations. For these sins there is no pardon. ‘They are too 
great for forgiveness. Disease, disorder, insanity, are their 
dreadful avengers, inflicting direful tortures upon the sinner in 
this world, and sending his pale ghost, blind, trembling, vacant, 
into the world of spirits. 

Words are feeble to speak on thistheme. Would men but 
listen, not to us, but to those silent voices that plead with them 
through their own experiences and others’ woes ; through their 
fears, and yet more through their hopes and affections! they 
would, by simplicity, temperance, denial, and purity, seek the 
regeneration of the flesh, that the regeneration of the flesh 
may be the regeneration of the spirit! Let those whose 
frames are unpolluted, yet thank God heartily for their de- 
liverance from the infirmity that cripples, and from the vice 
that kills. | Let them who have committed the act of desecra- 
tion in any form, comprehend what that act is in its whole 
extent ; understand its character, weigh its results, and be wise 
In time. 








For poisoning from phosphorus, as when children suck matches, give a 
tablespoonful of magnesia, and then, freely, gum arabic water ; less 
magnesia if only little phosphorus is taken. 
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THE WORLD’S FOOD SUPPLY. 


In the history of the world there have always been one or 
more nations prominent for producing larger quantities of 
food than they consumed. In earlier ages Egypt occupied 
this position. When some nations or tribes were naturally 
nomadic in their habits, wandering from place to place with 
their herds and flocks in search of fertile pasture, others 
moved from land to land where nature had stored up fertility. 
in order to raise crops of cereals without the application of 
manures. And when these lands had been exhausted of their 
fertility, and famine threatened, they moved on to other virgin 
soils. The Egyptians being more favoured, had no necessity 
for thus migrating, the river Nile bringing fertility to their 
land. It then produced, as it does now, abundant crops 
without exhaustion, and in latter years countries less fortunate 
were supplied with wheat from her soil. But in course of 
time new lands were discovered where nature had bounteously 
stored fertility for the production of food for man, as his 
increase on the face of the earth required. This fertility 
stored in the lands of the West has brought together people 
from nearly every nation of Europe to cultivate the soil, in 
order to supply themselves with food, and now that we have 
obtained such cheap and rapid facilities for transportation, they 
also feed the millions they have left behind. This has led to 
the growth of a nation more rapid than ever was known before, 
and never yet equalled in its rapid acquisition of wealth, or in 
the progress of its civilisation. 

The nations of Europe, whose people are crowded together 
in a very limited space, have to look to this country for their 
regular supplies of food, while others, more favoured with space, 
but who have not obtained the facilities for cultivating the soil 
and of transportation, have to look to us in years of famine to 
keep them from starvation. Not only will the Western States 
supply the countries of Europe with food under circumstances 
unfavourable for its production by themselves, but they will 
dictate to every nation in the world the price at which it will 
be sold in their markets, for many years to come ; nor can the 
Eastern States entirely escape this dictation. With the West it 
is not a question of manures or fertilisers. These nature has 
furnished them in the store-house of the soil. It is simply a 
question of transportation—cost of freight. Cultivation and 
harvesting certainly demand labour, but in their large fields 
much manual work can be superseded by machinery. The 
store-houses of fertilisers in this part of the country have been 
comparatively exhausted, and now the question is, Can the 
Eastern States purchase fertilisers and meet the West in this 
market? This is a serious question and one which we have 
yet to solve. There are a great many products raised by 
farmers in the East with which the West will not compete, but 
it will be a competitor in corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, butter, 
cheese and meat. In the cereals the cost of freight will be a 
sufficient protection to the farmer of the Atlantic States. He 
can raise corn for what the freight would cost from the far 
Western fields, but can he compete with the West in raising 
wheat ? 

Perhaps it may not be necessary for the Eastern farmer to 
raise it. There is not an amount of corn raised in any of the 
Eastern States equal to the local consumption, and corn can 
certainly be raised at a profit in the East in competition with 
the West. With oats and barley it may be something of a 
question, yet. we are inclined to think that our own section 
would have the advantage. Then again, there are all the 
vegetables which the East requires too perishable for the West 
to attempt to supply. Taking everything into consideration, 
therefore, the East need borrow no trouble on account of the 
cheap productions of the West. ‘That section must seek more 
distant markets than the Eastern States. There is no necéssity 
for the farmers of this section to feel anxious in the matter, 
but it is becoming a grave question in England and ocher 














European countries which cannot produce sufficient food for 
their population. Will they have to abandon the competition, 
and leave the field entirely open to the West? They will not 
do it, but they cannot shut out that portion of our country 
from supplying them with corn, wheat, beef, pork, cheese, 
butter, &c., which they cannot themselves produce. Another 
grave question presents itself here for our consideration. How 
long can the West draw from its stored-up fertility before it is 
exhausted, and has to fall back on special fertilisers? When 
it becomes a question of supplying the soil with commercial 
fertilisers, then that favoured locality will begin to lose its - 
supremacy.—American Cultivator. 








THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF VERY 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. O. F. M’CungE. 


A younc baby should be dressed with only clothes enough to 
keep it warm; usually its neck and arms are bare, and vety 
long clothes are pinned about its little body, tiring it by their 
weight and by being lifted by its clothes. The skirt bands 
should be narrow, and suspended from its shoulders by straps, 
sewed instead of pinned, about its body, loosely, so as to give 
perfect freedom. Its arms should have at least two thicknesses 
onif the weather is cold, and its dress should be close, save 
about the neck. 

Wrap it in warm flannel, and put it in a warm, quiet place 
to sleep ; cover it warmly, all but its face: be sure to give it 
fresh air when it sleeps. The fashion of covering babies’ faces 
isa pernicious one; nurses seem to think they have never 
breathed until born, and so conclude they can do without air ; 
so the little things are smothered in blankets until we wonder 
how they live. The child should be kept ina quiet place, so 
that it may sleep most of the time. Don’t feed it in at least 
twelve hours after birth—some say twenty-four. I’ve never 
seen any good result in feeding babies very soon after birth. 
After some years’ experience, I conclude to wait until the 
mother’s milk comes, unless it is more than twenty-four hours. 
The child will cry, but we must remember all healthy children 
cry more or less. If you think it must be fed, it becomes a 
serious question what to feed it with. I should take a few 
drops of new milk and pour on ten drops of warm water; give 
it two teaspoonfuls of it once in twohours; remember a new- 
born child’s stomach is about as large asa thimble, and is 
easily overfilled—besides, it is unaccustomed to food of any 
kind. 

As soon as the milk comes, then nurse baby once in three 
hours, and its food will require no more thought. 

Feed it regularly, no matter if it does cry; it don't know 
what else to do, and restless children will cry a good deal, do 
what you will. If you persist in feeding it regularly, it will soon 
want to eat only when the hour arrives; you also save It from 
colic and its attendant evils by regularity. 

When the child sleeps, put it ina quiet, comfortable place, 
with a dim light, and avoid awaking it, if possible ; allowing it 
to be disturbed when sleeping not only makes it nervous and 
fretful, but gets it into irregular habits of sleeping which are 
very troublesome, disturbing digestion and every function of 
its body. 
ma ite mother nurses her child—which all mothers should, 
unless incapable—once in three hours is often enough ; and 
after a little let it sleep six hours during the night if it will. 
The next best is a wet nurse, provided her habits are good. 
Bad food, stimulating drinks, &c., affect the milk sooner than 
any secretion, and so the child often suffers from causes which 
scarcely affect the mother. - | 

If the child must bé féd from a bottle, it should have not 
moré than one-sixth or oné-eighth milk, the rest being water of 


| Blood-heat témperature ; after the child is six weeks old, give 
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it one-fourth milk ; and when three or four months old, give it 
one-half milk ; when six or eight months old the milk may be 
increased, if it is a well, strong child. . 

Milk does not agree with some children. I take unbolted 
wheat meal, pour on cold water, stir it well, let it stand until 
settled, pour off the water, boil it with a very little milk, or 
without any, and give it as you would the milk. Oatmeal may 
be used in the same way. When ten months old, roll a Graham 
cracker, and put some in its food to make it richer. 


BATHING. 


After the child is twenty-four hours old, or thereabout, it 
should be carefully washed in water heated to 98 degrees, with 
a soft cloth, and carefully wiped, avoiding a chill to the surface. 
As the days go by use the water cooler, but never colder than 
go degrees ; when it is six weeks old, if strong, have a basin 
ready with water at 90 or 92 degrees, have the room warm, 
put baby in, wash it quickly, take it out, wrap in a warm 
towel to dry it, dress it properly, and it will be happy. 

If the bowels do not move each day, give it enemas of water 
at 95 degrees at a regular hour; this will induce regularity. 
If it has colic, put its feet in warm water, and put a dry, hot 
flannel over the abdomen ; if this does not relieve it, give a 
_ warm enema, and then quietly soothe it to-sleep. 

Don't, 1 beg of you, as you value its comfort, don’t dose it ; 
all nurses know a child cries after repeated doses, and it is fair 
to presume it would stop as soon with our remedy. Don’t toss 
it about too much ; many a child cries from weariness, and the 
nurse trots or tosses it, or confuses its little brain with all sorts 
of sounds. Children are miniature men and women and are 
affected similarly, 

Over-feeding is one great cause of discomfort—remember 
this when you are tempted to feed it more to stop its cries. 

Mothers, use your dear children to fresh air; if they are 
warmly clothed, if they avoid draughts they will not suffer ; have 
their room warm and well ventilated day and night; they will 
thus be free from colds and all other maladies. 

Mothers, dress your children for their health and comfort, no 
matter what fashion dictates. Its extremities should always be 
kept warm. In order to do this its arms must be covered with 
several thicknesses ; if the weather is cold you can find ample 
scope for inventive genius in knitted jackets, undersleeves, and 
numberless things; you can devise ways enough if you are 
really determined to dress it hygienically. 


TEETHING. 


There is more or less disturbance of the digestive organs and 
bowels during teething. The child should be fed more care- 
fully, if possible, than ordinarily. If it is feverish at night, 
take a soft piece of cloth of two thicknesses, wide enough to 
reach from its arms to its thighs, and long enough to reach 


around it ; wet itin tepid or quite cool water, put it around the 


child and cover it with soft flannel a little longer than the 
cloth ; if this dries during the night, re-wet it. Should the 
child be really sick, give it an enema of tepid water and also a 
bath ; then apply the compress, and in nineteen cases in 
twenty it will be well in the morning, and not harmed by 
doses. 

If we would remember that pain and sickness are always the 
result of an effort on the part of the system to rid itself of some 
offending matters, and only wants gentle assistance, we should 
hesitate in using harsh measures, particularly with children, for 
their systems are so active that, if let alone, they will soon 
recover from the numerous ills to which they are subject. 

The excitement produced by the effort of the system in 
teething is much aggravated by any derangement in the diges- 
‘tive organs. It is even more important now that they should 
be carefully and regularly fed, that they should sleep as much 
as possible ; give them fresh air and out-door exercise. If the 
bowels are too loose don’t give astringents, not even fine flour ; 
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keep them quiet, give them less to eat, and a daily bath; put 
the girdle on them at night; have patience, wait, and they will 
soon be better. Try this once thoroughly, and you will “‘ throw 
physic to the dogs,” as well as all other drugs of whatever 
nature. 








IMPORTANT HYGIENIC MAXIMS. 


WHEN measured around the waist for garments of any kind, expand the 
chest to the utmost, or the garment when made will impede respiration. 

Invalids should always keep the mouth shut when exercising. 

Children from birth should be made to sleep with the mouth shut. 

Fruit should always be eaten very slowly, and well masticated. 

Very feeble or nervous persons should never take very cold nor very hot 
baths. 

Never rub a frozen part; the frost crystals would disorganise the tissue 
and endanger mortification. 

In hemorrhages apply.cold applications as near the bleeding part as 
possible, and keep the extremities warm. 

A burned or scalded part should be covered with flour as soon as 
possible. 

Night air is no more unwholesome than air in the daytime. 
the most perfect ventilation while sleeping. 

Dyspeptics will do well to eat but one article at a time. : 
Watchers should never whisper nor keep alight burning in the sick-room, 
nor should patients be frequently awakened from sleep, as is too much the 

custom. 

When dreams are troublesome take lighter suppers. 

Hiccough can always be arrested by fixing the attention intently cn 
some subject or object. 

Sunshine is as important to growing children as it is to growing plants. 

No person can think so clearly nor write so well ina dark room as ina 
well-lighted one—a hint to ‘‘old fogies,” We have always enjoyed a 
bright light. 


One needs 








Seal 


SPREAD OF DISEASE BY THE AGENCY OF EARTHWORMS.—Recent 
researches by M. Pasteur appear to throw considerable light on the origin 
of anthrax, or splenic fever, and allied, diseases, which attack cattle, sheep, 
&c. When an animal dies of anthrax it is not uncommonly buried on the 
spot. The conditions of putrefaction prove fatal-to the small parasitic 
organism, or dacteridium, which is abundant in the blood at death. The 
gas given off causes it to break up into dead and harmless granulations. 
But before this can occur not a little of the blood and humours of the body 
has escaped into the ground about the carcase, and here the parasite is in 
an aérated medium favourable to the formation of germs. These cor- 
puscular germs M. Pasteur has found in the soil, in a state of latent life, 
months and years after the carcase was buried; and by inoculation of 
guinea-pigs with them, has produced anthrax and death. Now, it is 
specially notable that such germs have been met with in the earth at the 
surface above the place of burial, as well as near the body. The question 
arises, How came they there? And it would appear that earthworms are 
In the small earth-cylinders, of fine particles, 
which these creatures bring to the surface and deposit after the dews of 
morning or after rain, one finds, besides a host of other germs, the germs 
of anthrax. (The same process was proved also by direct experiment ; 
worms kept in ground with which Jdacteridiztm spores had been mixed 
were killed after a few days, and many of the spores were found in the 
earth-cylinders in their intestines.) The dust of this earth, after the 
cylinders have been disaggregated by rain, gets blown about on the 
neighbouring plants, and the animals eating these thus receive the germs 
into their system. It is suggested that possibly other diseased germs, not 
less harmless to worms, but ready to cause disease in the proper animals, 
may be in like manner conveyed to the surface in cemeteries. This would 
furnish a fresh argument for. cremation. The practical inference as to 
anthrax is, that animals which have died of this should not be buried in 
fields devoted to crops or pasturage, but (wherever possible) in sandy, 
calcareous ground, poor and dry—unsuitable, in a word, for worms. 


Tuirst.—The Galveston (Texas) /Vews publishes a despatch received 
from Fort Stockton, stating that Major R. J. Lawrence and a corps of 
Texas and Pacific Railroad emzployés, after a number of days of extreme 
suffering from thirst in the White Sand Hills, arrived at the Pecos River 
without loss of life. Some stock and waggons were abandoned at different 
intervals for forty miles. Those first arriving at the river went in search 
of the others, some of whom when found were crazed by thirst, and had 
entirely stripped themselves. They were found within 100 yards of 
the Pecos River, drinking the blood of the animals they had slain. Some 
of the men were almost blind. Arriving at the river, they plunged in 
head-foremost, and but for the bravery of the most experienced a large 
number would have perished. 


A COLD application to the bare feet, such as iron, water, rock, earth, or 
ice, when it can be had, is an excellent remedy for cramp. . If fhe patient 
be seized in the upper part of the body, apply the remedy to the hands. 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions,and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 
Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly. 
It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. . 
The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 
In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. ; 
The Editor is zo¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigvzed articles. 
House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying i advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. 
Half-yearly : 3s. 3d. 6s. 
Yearly 8 3 “ 6s, 6d. 125. 17s. od. 
Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, post 

ree, at the following rates, presatd— 


Three copies. 
8s. 6d. 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly 3 5 6s. 6d. 13S. 
Half-yearly rela: ots rSSe 26s. 
Yearly ; ; : : 26s. 528. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fcllowing are the present rates : 


FE en ks 

Back page, and page next to matter 470 0 
Half do. ; 5 5 5 ‘ b . 6 D 6 5 210 0 
Inside pages . : - ; : rs 5 : : 5 4 40. © 
do. do. per column c i PD 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d- per inch, single column ; 5s. double column. 
Twelve and a half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 
Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. 


** Only approved advertisements will be inserted, 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun PEARCE, made payable at Hic Srreet, Istincron, N., and addressed to him at 
156, St. John Street Road, EC. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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HOUSE RENTALS—THE POOR AND THE 
RICH. 


WE have repeatedly directed attention to the great disadvantages 
the poor are under in London, regarding the cost of house ac- 
commodation, as compared with the rich. For years past, the 
question has been a very serious one for the working classes. 
House accommodation is limited, while their numbers increase. 
Overcrowding and extortion are presented on every hand ; 
and recent attempts, under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, to 
remedy the difficulty, have rendered the condition of the people 
more intolerable. Large areas have been cleared; acres of 
houses have been demolished ; wretched tenants, in tens of 
thousands, have been evicted, with no other result than that of 
increasing the difficulty and intensifying the evil. The whole- 
sale demolition of dwellings has only increased the opportunities 
of the farmers-out of the description of house-property gene- 
rally occupied by the poor, and these middle men have not been 
slow to avail themselves of the advantage. The people must 
have shelter, and the most exorbitant prices are demanded and 
paid for dwellings unfit for human habitation. 

Last week, a meeting was held at the Democratic Club, Soho, 
“To take into consideration the best means to relieve tenants 
from the oppressive rentals now obtained by landlords out of 
the labour of the industrial classes, for unsanitary dwellings.” 

We are not surprised that such a meeting has at length been 
held, and unless immediate steps are taken to remedy the evil 
complained of, we expect an extensive agitation of the question. 
From a report of the meeting we take the following :— 


The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Lord, said that they had met to consider whether 
they should limit themselves to that great West-end district they all know 
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so well, in which the rents charged to working men were so enormous and 
the tenements so unhealthy, or invite the co-operation of other Metro- 
politan organisations, so that all over the Metropolis there might be circu- 
lated the outward expression of that discontent which the working classes 


inwardly felt with respect to their rents and apartments. 


The subject re- 
quired ventilation. 


The report of their last meeting had not appeared 
many hours before it made a stir all through the district; and landlords, 
tenants, and local board officials were discussing it. It was, above all 
things, desirable to continue the work they had begun. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. JAMES MurRAy suggested that they should put themselves in com- 
munication with the other working men’s organisations in London, 
because there was not a part of London unaffected with the grievances 
they complained of in the West-end. The reforms they sought-as to high 
rents and unhealthy houses would demand immense work on the part ot 
those who undertook them, but it was a question in which all classes would 
help to bring about reform. There were far more powerful interests than 
those of the house-farmers—there were those who did not sympathise with 
the traffickers in houses, who victimised the poor by imposing exorbitant 
rents. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Edwin Dunn was elected secretary pro zem. of what was temporarily 
styled ‘A Provisional Committee for Rental and Sanitary Reform.” The 
secretary. was instructed to communicate with all the working men’s 
organisations in London, with the view of their sending delegates to this 
committee. 

In a discussion which followed, Mr. J. Murray pointed out that the 
working-class population made all sorts of articles of luxury for the upper 
classes, and in order to produce them they must live in the neighbourhood, 
and it would be thought that at least their dwellings would be kept ina 
sanitary condition; but it was not so. If sufficient pressure were put 
upon the Metropolitan Board of Works they might do something to pre- 
vent the people being plundered and poisoned. 

Mr. HOGAN believed there was a Government in power which would be 
ready to give legislative help to those who were aggrieved. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Krrz submitted a programme for consideration before adoption. 
It aimed at measures to prevent collusion between official inspectors and 
builders and landlords, at enlarging the powers of Local Boards, and at 
abolishing the property qualification of members of these Boards. The 
programme laid down the proposition ‘‘ That the exorbitant rentals ob- 
tained for certain classes of houses creates a powerful interest opposed to 
all sanitary reform, promotes the maintenance of slums, and hinders the 
progress of public improvements.” It also averred that, ‘‘ The Building 
Acts are flagrantly evaded in the newer districts, and in the old quarters 
whole tracts of land are depopulated and left unoccupied till house- 
farming capitalists build thereon.” 


This movement has our warmest sympathies. We have 
been at some pains to make ourselves personally acquainted 
with the subject, and are able to vouch for the accuracy of the 
statements made by the several speakers. The programme 
submitted by Mr. Kitz touches blots in the administration of 
the Building Acts which we have repeatedly pointed out. We 
are glad to see that the question has been brought under the 
notice of the House of Commons. On Monday last 


Mr. HusBBARD asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the deficient residential accommodation for the labour- 
ing population within the metropolis, aggravated by the demolition, under 
the improvement Acts, of unsuitable habitations not hitherto replaced, he 
would consider and propose some means through which, at the earliest 
period, a remedy might be applied to an evil so prejudicial to the health 
and morals of the people. 

Sir W. Harcourt said the matter wasa most serious one. His pre- 
decessor had made some exertions in the direction indicated, but much 
remained to be done. No exertions would be wanting on his part to carry 
out the objections referred to in the question. (Hear, hear. ) 

Sir William Harcourt’s answer is satisfactory, and we hope 
prompt action will be taken. 

Turning to the other side of the question, we find the Cor- 
poration treating the inhabitants of Bond Street and its vicinity 
with great liberality. Leases have been recently renewed at 
the old rentals, and the fines charged, considering the value of 
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property in the district and the low rentals, are so ridiculously 
low that some explanation is demanded in the public interest. 
The following are samples of rents and fines :—— 

51 and 52, New Bond Street, 40 years, rent £17 Ios., fine £122 Ios. ; 
Mr. J. Troup, 67, New Bond Street, 40 years, rent £5, fine £35; Mr. 
T. Buck, 90, New Bond Street, 40 years, rent £5, fine £35; Mr. J. 
Watney, tor, New Bond Street, and a coach-house and two stables in 
Haunch of Venison stable-yard, Hanover Square, 40 years, rent £7 2s. 6d., 
fine £49 17s. 6d. ; Mr. R. Leeds, and others, 144, 145, and 146, New 
Bond Street, 40 years, rent 418, fine 4126; Mr. F. Davis, 147, New 
Bond Street, 40 years, rent £17, fine £85; Mr. F. Davis, ee New Bond 
Street, 40 years, rent £12, fine £60. 


If the enormous wealth of the City is to e applied in 
reducing the rentals of the people of London, and much can 
be said for such an appropriation of the ‘at present mis- 
applied funds, it seems to us that the Corporation is beginning 
at the wrong end. Those who can pay the full value ought to do 
so, while the poor should be first considered. But perhaps the 
City authorities, in their excess of piety, are desirous of exem- 
plifying the Scriptural declaration: “To him that hath shall 
be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away, even 
what he hath.” It seems that wealth, hitherto misapplied in 
feeding and educating the wealthy, is now likely to be em- 
ployed in paying their rent. 








CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Mr. SAMUEL PLIMSOLL has consented to contest Liverpool, and by the 
time our present issue is in the hands of our readers the result of the election 
will have been determined. We can only express the most earnest hope 
_ that Liverpool will return ‘‘ The sailor’s friend.” He would be a fitting 
representative of the great maritime constituency. We shall not be sur- 
prised, however, if he is unsuccessful in consequence of the influence of 
those who have become wealthy at the cost of the life of the sailor. But 
the friends of *‘those who go down to the sea in ships and do business 
upon the great waters” ought to triumph over a class interest however 
powerful.* In his address Mr. Plimsoll dwells with emphasis on the 
importance of there being a member in the House specially devoted to the 
nterests of seamen; and in case he fails at Liverpool, we hope the hon, 
gentleman will soon obtain a seat in the House of Commons for some 
other influential constituency. 

The alarming character of the Premier’s illness will, we trust, 
passed away before these lines reach our readers. 
intense anxiety respecting his condition prevails. 


have 
As we write the most 


It isto be hoped that the painful enquiry into the recent alleged outrage 
at Guy’s Hospital will be a warning to nurses in hospitals and infirmaries. 
Their duties may be onerous and unpleasant, and no doubt patients are 
sometimes wilful ; but cruelties, such as those disclosed of “ Nurse Ingle,” 
must be sternly dealt with. And yet this ‘‘ good” nurse has apologists ! 
Emily G. Howard, writing in the Daily Mews, the other day, excuses this 
exemplary attendant for not reading the card affixed to the patient’s bed 
descriptive of the disease she was suffering from ; and she even goes so far 
as to say: 

“The nurse probably believed the woman could wash herself, and there- 
fore ought to do so, Nurse Ingle is a good and kind woman; she must 


have acted in this most ill-iudged manner from a belief that the patient only 
required ‘ firmness.’ 


As Emily G. Howard writes from ‘The Manor House, Sittingbourne,” 
she is not likely to have to seek a refuge ina public hospital, in the event 
of becoming a victim to phthisis. Were it not so, we should like her to 
have a little experience of the tender mercies of ‘so good and kind a 
woman ” as she describes Nurse Ingle to be. But then, only the poor are 
likely to be benefited by such kind attentions ! 

Last week a lecture was delivered by Dr. H. R. Silvester, before the 
Society of Arts, upon ‘‘ The Art of Restoring the Apparently Dead.” Dr. 
Silvester, at the commencement, remarked that the subject was one 














possessing deep practical importance, and having an interest for every one, 
since no person could claim immunity from dangers such as he purposed 
alluding to. The suspension of animation might be the result of drowning, 
suffocation, strangling, hanging, epilepsy, or of various other causes. The 
means to be resorted to under such circumstances might be grouped under 
three divisions—first, with regard to the exciting of the nervous system ; 
secondly, the maintenance of warmth and circulation; and, thirdly, the 
means for supplying fresh air. Dr. Silvester then entered into a lengthened 
history of the art of restoring the apparently dead to life, commencing with 
the ancients, to whom the art was not unknown, and with whom the 
custom existed of blowing air through the nostrils of the patient. He next 
demonstrated the mode approved of by him of restoring respiration to the 
apparently dead, by placing a youth on his back on a stretcher with the 
chest bared, and moving the arms backwards and forwards, so as to create 
an expansion and contraction of the chest. His (Dr. Silvester’s) method 
had stood the test of 20 years’ experience, and had been practised in every 
quarter of the globe. At the conclusion of the lecture, which was the first 
of a series, Dr. Silvester was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 


On Tuesday the new building erected for the Savings Bank department 
of the General Post Office was opened. The growth of the department 
has rendered its increased accommodation necessary. The building has 
an average depth of 100 feet, and covers a ground area of nearly 15,000 
superficial feet. Some idea of the extent of the business transacted may be 
gathered from the fact that as many as 23,000 acknowledgments for 
deposits have been made to Postmasters in a single day—the average 
daily number for the year ending 31st December last, was 10,941; while 
the average number of warrants issued for the repayment of money, was 
4,654. The new offices are fitted with about 15,000 feet of shelving for 
the storage of papers. How important it is for such a building to be 
fireproof—but it does not appear that any precautions for securing so 
desirable an end have been taken. 


Although the harvest prospects are good, a spell of fine weather is 
greatly needed. If the wet season continues, the result will be a gloomy one 
to the British farmer. The present price of corn is very dear, mainly in 
consequence of the American supply. In America the harvest prospects 


are good. The American Cultivator says: “ Respecting the near future, 
the outlook, all things considered, is very promising, but of course much 
will depend upon the crops, the turn of which will be decided in a few 
weeks. The leading Western papers have already published long state- 
ments, giving the condition of the crops in various States, and all accounts 
agree that wheat, corn, and cotton will be fully up to the average, and in 
some sections, where there has not been an over-sufficiency of rain and 
wet weather, the crops will exceed the average. European advices report 


. short grain crops, especially of wheat and corn in Russia.” 





EIGHTEEN YEARS WITHOUT FOOD. 


[At a time when attention has been directed to the subject of prolonged 
abstinence from food by the fasting experiment of Dr. Tanner, the fol- 
lowing account of John Ferguson, who is said to have lived eighteen 
years on water, will be read with interest. It is reprinted, verbatim, 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XIII., p. 248 (May, 1743). At 
that period Dr. Johnson was one of the principal contributors to the 
famous periodical. | 

“ Account of John Ferguson, of Killmellford zz the Shire of 
Argyle, who dived 18 Years on Water. By Robert Campbell 
of Kernan. 


“About 18 Years ago he happened to overheat himself on 
the Mountains, in Pursuit of Cattle, and in that Condition 
drank excessively of cold Water from a Rivulet, near which he 
fell asleep ; he awaked 24 Hours after in a high Fever: During 
the Paroxysm of the Fever, and ever since that time, his 
Stomach loaths and can retain, no Aliment, except water, or 
clarified Whey, which last he uses but seldom, by reason of its 
Scarcity. 

“Archibald Campbell of Ineverliver, to whom this Man’s Father 
is tenant, carried him to his own House, and locked him up in - 


_a Chamber for 20 days, and supplied him himself with fresh 


Water, to no greater Quantity in a Day, than an ordinary Man 
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would use for common Drink ; and at the same time took par- 
ticular Care, that it should not be possible for his Guest to 
supply himself with any other Food; yet after that Space of 
time, he found no Alteration in his Vigour or Visage. 

“He is now about 36 Years of Age, middle Stature, a fair 
and fresh Complexion, with a healthy (though not seemingly 
robust) fresh Complexion ; his Habit of Body is meagre, but 
in no remarkable Degre; his ordinary Employ is looking after 
Cattle, by which means he needs must travel Four or Five 
Miles a Day in that mountainous Country. 

“He uses no Zodbacco; yet seems to discharge as much 
Saliva as others, who do not use Stmulus’s to provoke that 
Evacuation. 

“If we may judge of his insensible Perspiration by the Soft- 
ness and Freshness of Skin, he is in that respect like other 
Men, and like them sweats with violent Exercise ; as to the 
grosser Excrements, it did not occur to me to inquire about 
them, but I conclude that he discharges none; because the 
Country People, who strongly fancy him supported by super- 
natural Means, would not forget to object this to him, if he 
evacuated any Quantity of gross “ces, with which Water is not 
charged. 

‘This is an Instance to convince us, that a great Part of the 
gross Meats which we greedily destroy, is not necessary for the 
Support of Animal Life; and that there must be some other 
Qualities in the pure Elements of Water, than what have fallen 
under common Observation, since they have supported this 
Man in Health and Vigour for so many Years, and supplied 
the Evacuations necessary in the Animal Oeconomy.” 








THE PARKES MUSEUM OF HYGIENE. 


ON the 27 ult., a public meeting was held in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, in the interests 
of the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, to which we have repeatedly called 
attention, and which is temporarily established at University College, 
London. There were present, among many others, Earl Fortescue, Sir 
William Jenner, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Erichsen, F.R.S. (President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons), Sir Joseph Fayrer, Mr. Sheriff Bayley, Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, Mr. George Palmer, M.P., Mr. George Godwin, Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. The Museum was founded as a memorial of the 
late Dr. E. A. Parkes, the distinguished physician, who died in the spring 
of 1876. The council of University College courteously placed at the 
disposal of the committee, untila permanent home could be secured, rooms 
at the college im Gower Street. The articles exhibited are arranged in the 
following groups—viz., engineering and local hygiene, architecture, 
furnishing, clothing, food, and preservation and relief; and to these is 
added a library, which is, perhaps, the most important department of 
the Museum. All departments of the State have afforded cordial assist- 
ance to the institution, the Admiralty and the War Office sending books 
and other material, the India Office contributing their Sanitary Reports, 
and the Education Department, the Local-Government Board, and other 
offices making equally valuable contributions. Private donors have ren- 
dered much important help, and the Museum is now a great central 
institution for the instruction of the public, where not only professional 
men, butowners of property, employers of Jabour, manufacturers, artisans, 
and other persons, both men and women, may study at their leisure the 
subjects in which they are most interested. The financial state of the 
Museum is scarcely satisfactory, and it was mainly to aid in that respect 
that the meeting was convened. 

The Lorp Mayor, in opening the proceedings, expressed the great 
pleasure it gave him to allow the meeting to be held in the Mansion House 
and to be the means of introducing an institution of such value and im- 
portance to the notice of the citizens of London. 

Dr. Poork, the hon. secretary, before reading the report, mentioned 
that he had received a letter from the Home Secretary (Sir W. Harcourt) 
evincing much interest in the Museum, as conducing to the better. know- 
ledge ofthe important subject of sanitation, on which the health of the 
community so much depended. The report stated that the Museum was 
formally opened to the public on the 28th of June, 1879, by the then Home 
Secretary, and the first year had been one with which, in many respects, 
the committee had a right to feel satisfied. The Museum had been open 
to the public on three days in each week, and since the Ist of January, 
1880, the number of visitors had been 2,166, During the past winter a 
series of demonstrations were given on Saturday afternoons by members of 
the executive committee. The first series wére giver for the benefit of 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, and comprised the subjects 
of house drainage, ventilation, lighting and warming, food, and the 














management of the sick room. | The second series was given to members 
of the Institution of Builder’s Foremen and Clerks of Works, and com- 
prised the subjects of ventilation and house drainage. Both series were 
numerously attended. The Committee gladly entertained applications 
from persons engaged in tuition who might wish to bring their pupils to 
the Museum for the purpose of practical instruction. They trusted that 
the generous examples of some of the City Companies might be followed 
by others of the ancient City guilds and the wealthy citizens of London. 
The different sections of the Musuem had been considerably enriched 
during the past year, the only section which had shown no tendency to 
expand being that devoted to clothing, notwithstanding that the subject, 
in our variable and often trying climate, was one of prime importance. 
The provision of a new home for the Museum had already become a 
necessity, and a removal of the collection to a building specially designed 
for it in some central position would prove a great benefit to the Museum 
and a great boon to the public. As to the financial position, since the 
spring of 1876, £1,285 had been subscribed. Of that £641 had been 
expended in museum fittings, in paying the salary of a curator, and in 
other unavoidable expenditure. £600 had been invested, which yielded 
an income of something less than £24 per annum, and the treasurer had 
£65 in hand. The Museum was free in every respect, No charge was 
made to visitors at any time, nor for space, suitability being the only con- 
dition for the acceptance of any object. Thus the Museum was entirely 
dependent upon voluntary contributions. The executive committee were 
determined that the institution should remain a true Museum, and not 
become a mere show room for manufacturers and patentees. To achieve 
this object a permanent home for the Museum must be found, and a 
sufficient sum provided to meet the annual expenditure. The Committee 
confidently appealed to the public for the necessary funds. 

EARL FORTESCUE, in moving, as the first resolution, that the annual 
report afforded conclusive evidence that the Parkes Museum of Hygiene 
was meeting a great educational want and was eminently worthy of public 
support, said that sanitary reform was well worthy of far greater sacrifices 
and efforts than had as yet been made in its behalf. Disease, vice, and 
crime were concurrent, and want of proper sanitation not only produced 
disease, but encouraged immorality. Among the movements in promoting 
the sanitary reform the Parkes Museum took a high place, for hygiene, 
the object of which was the preservation rather than the restoration of 
health, required some such institution as that to show what had been, was 
being, and could be done in its behalf. 

Mr. G. PALMER, M.P., briefly seconded the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS (Mr. Erichsen), 
in supporting the motion, said the institution was especially valuable to 
managers of hospitals and to members of the medical profession in giving 
them an opportunity of studying practically the appliances and mechanism 
by which disease could be prevented and restored. The highest surgical 
skill might be rendered nugatory unless combined with the highest hygienic 
appliances. There were diseases of a most fatal character which might be 
generated in hospitals by want of sanitary precautions, but which were 
entirely and absolutely preventable if the proper hygienic means were 
taken. 

Mr. ErAsMuS WILSON, F.R.S., also supported the resolution, and 
showed that, in the particular branch of surgery with which he was con- 
nected, many skin diseases among school children were entirely due to the 
want of proper sanitary arrangements. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

SiR WILLIAM JENNER, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, 
after referring to the lovable character and the professional eminence of 
the late Dr. Parkes, whose name the Museum bore, said the lectures to 
working men in the Museum were valuable as teaching them to improve 
not only their own homes, but the homes of every member of the com- 
munity. It was not only the houses of the poor, but the great mansions 
of the rich, which required looking after in a sanitary sense. In his 
practice he found wives and mothers weeping for sick and dying relatives, 
whose illnesses and probable deaths were entirely due to a neglect of ordinary 
sanitary precautions. The task of teaching workmen to build houses 
properly and healthily was neither more nor less important than the due 
attention of the inmates to the sanitary state of their own dwellings. The 
Museum was not intended as a charity, unless it was that charity that 
began at home, and if they, through the Museum, supported and assisted 
sanitary science and knowledge, he felt sure that home was the place 
where it would first radically commence. Many a man’s want of health 
was simply due to the vitiated air he breathed, and to this cause most of 
those very common ailments—sore throats—were attributable. He con- 
cluded by earnestly commending the Museum to the practical support of 
the meeting and of the public at large. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. GEORGE GODWIN, supported 
by Sir J. Fayrer, and carried unanimously; and the Lorp Mayor 
having suitably replied, the meeting broke up. 


——— a henigimnndeintentianiameniidl 





NURSING women are often forbidden to eat acids, or acid fruits, lest the 
milk should turn sour, Vegetable acids, as soon as they are taken up into 
the blood, are converted into alkaline carbonates long before they reach 
the milk glands, therefore their acidity is destroyed. | Instead of béing 
avoided, fruits are extremely desirable as articles of food for nursing 
women. 


August 7th, 1886. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting’ any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Sishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


OBSCENE LANGUAGE IN THE STREETS. 


To the Editor of “ HousE AND Home.” 
SIR, 

As the pages of your valuable and interesting paper are open for the 
discussion of all topics concerning the moral, social, and physical well- 
being of the community, I wish to call attention to the above shocking and 
disgusting vice, and to try, with the aid of your readers, to get it stopped. 
There is a law to punish offenders, but it is seldom put in force. Some- 
thing must be done. At present, if I am out watking with a lady friend 
or relative, I feel very uneasy when we have to pass a party or group of 
working men, for fear of hearing them swear or use filthy language. I live 
in a large Midland town, and the language we constantly hear in the streets 
is horrible. I thinkit is high time the churches took the matter up. _Why 
not have a week of prayer, as they did on the dv7nk question. 
national disgrace, and the intelligent and gentlemanly foreigner must look 
upon us with disgust. 

Yours truly, 
A LONDONER. 


SMOKING IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 


To the Editor of ** Housr AND HOME.” 
STR, ; 
I think your readers will agree with me that it is high time some- 
thing was done to put a stop to the above nuisance. It is only by 
vigorous and determined effort that we shall stop it. It is of 20 wse appeal- 
ing to the smoker himself, for we get chaffed or abused. It is one of the 
characteristics of the filthy weed, that it makes men utterly regardless of 
the comforts or the vigh¢s of others. There is no excuse for the smoker, 
as there are smoking carriages to every train. It is astonishing to see 
their impudence, and to hear them say ‘‘ Does anyone here object to 
smoking ” said in a tone which plainly means—if anybody does he or she 
had better get out. We non-smokers should form a kind of league or 
society for bringing} offenders to justice. It really is abominable, as the 
Echo says, that cleanly, decent people, and delicate ladies and children 
should be made sick, and have their clothes so saturated with the smoke 
that they are not fit to go into decent company. 

Yours, &c., 
J. NUGENT. 








HEAVEN IS WITHIN. 


How far from here to heaven ? 
Not very far, my friend ; 

A single hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 


Hold, there ! where runnest thou ? 
No, heaven is 27 thee! 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere ? 
His face thow'lt never see. 


Go out—God will go in; 
Die thou, and let him live. 

Be not, and he will be ; ' 
Wait, and he'll all things give. 


I don’t believe in death 
If hour by hour I die, 
Tis hour by hour I gain 
A better life thereby. 
ANGELUS SILEsIus, A.D. 1620. 








THE FemMaLeE HeEart.—The female heart may be compared to a 
garden, which, when well cultivated, presénts a continuous succession of 
fruits and flowers, to regale the soul and delight the eye; but when 
neglected, producing a crop of the most noxious weeds, large and flourish- 
ing, because their growth is in proportion to the warmth ard richness of 
the soil from which they spring. Then let this ground be carefully culti- 
vated ; let the mind of the young and lovely female be stored with useful 
knowledge, and the influence of woman, though undiminished in power, 
will be like “‘the diamond of the desert,” sparkling and pure, whether 
surrounded by the sands of desolation, forgotten and unknown, or pouring 
its refreshing streams through every avenue of the social and moral fabric. 
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THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 





Bolts, 


A Correspondent asks the cause of boils and how they can be prevented. 
Boils are the result of impurity of the blood, which is generally produced 
by an excess of food, imperfect digestion, torpidity of the liver, or an in- 
sufficient amount of pure air. They are not an indication of health, but - 
they constitute one of Nature’s processes for regaining health. If the blood 
is impure, it is better to have it purified by means of boils than not at all. 
The way to prevent them is to live healthfully, especially with regard to 
diet and out of door exercise. As to treatment it is generally best to let 
them ‘‘ work out their own salvation” in their own way. A simple water 
dressing is sometimes useful to lessen the pain ; and when deep-seated it is 
occasionally necessary to use the knife after the matter has collected. The 
pain can also be lessened by living very abstemiously upon coarse bread 
and fruits, and by bathing and out-door exercise. 


Kip GLOVES. 


Vigo wishes to know how to remove mildew from kid gloves. Dry 
them perfectly, stretch, rub the spots with a rather stiff brush, and then 
with a small quantity of egg albumen, or flour paste. This will not injure 
them, or leave any unpleasant smell. 








COOKING HomIny. 


Vegetarian asks for a recipe for cooking hominy. Wash the hominy 
well through two or three waters, put it in a pan, pour over boiling water, 
and letit soak several hours. After draining it put it ina clean saucepan, 
allowing two quarts of water (cold) to every quart of hominy, and boil it 
for five or six hours, stirring it constantly. Drain it dry through a collander 
and put it in a deep dish ; add a little butter, pepper, and salt to taste, and 
serve it as hot as possible. Should any be left re-boil it next day, and 
make it into flat cakes, adding a little flour, and frying the cakes in hot 
lard. 


THE ASOLIAN Harp—How To MAKE ONE. 


Harmony asks instructions for making an Zolian Harp. A contempo- 
rary recently gave the following: 

Let a box be made, ofas thin deal as possible, of a length exactly corres- 
ponding to the window in which it is intended to be placed, four or five 
inches in depth, and five or six in width. Glue onit, at the extremities of 
the top, two pieces of wainscot about half an inch high and a quarter of an 
inch thick, to serve as bridges for the strings; and, inside, at each end, 
glue two pieces of beech, about an inch square, and of length equal to the 
length of the box, which is to hold the pegs. Into one of these bridges fix 
as many pegs (such as are used in pianos, only not so large) as there are 
to be strings ; and intothe other fasten as many brass pins, to which attach 
one end of the strings. Then string the instrument with small cat-gut or 
first-fiddle strings, fixing one end of them and twisting the other round the 
opposite peg. These strings, which are zo¢ to be drawn tight, must be 
tuned in unison. ‘To procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin board, 
supported by four pegs, is placed over the strings, at about four inches from 
the sounding board. The instrument must be exposed to the wind at a 
window partly open ; and to increase the force of the current of air, either 
the door of the room or any opposite window should be opened. When 
the wind blows, the strings sound in unison; but as the force of the cur- 
rent increases, the sound changes into a pleasant admixture of all notes 
of the diatonic scale, ascending and descending, and these often unite in 
the most delightful harmonic combinations, 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Relative is informed that administration can be obtained at the Probate 
Office, Somerset House. Two sureties will be required. The date of 
death will have to be sworn to, but a certificate is not necessary. It would 
be less trouble to go to a solicitor, and the charge in such a case ought not 
to be much. 








THE IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWEELINGS CoMPANY, LIMITED,— 
The report for the past half-year states that the Company now possesses 
twenty-six estates in various parts of the Metropolis, on which 3,229 
dwellings have been erected and are in occupation, and. 692 are in course 
of erection, making a total 3,921 tenements. When these are completed 
the number of persons residing in the Company’s dwellings will be nearly 
20,000. The expenditure on capital account has reached £665, 567 ros. 11d. 
The usual dividend of 5 per cént. is reconimended for payment, after 
cartying £3,500 to the reservé fund for equalisation of dividends, which 
now amounts to £40,000. ‘ 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT, 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 





Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


CERTAIN acts may be rendered legal, but can never be rendered legiti- 
mate.— Jalleyrand, 


Of all mistakes the greatest is to live and think life of no consequence.— 
Sidney Smith. 


IT am sure what a man doth he thinketh; not so always what he 
speaketh.—Drshop Hall. 

A man need but to be to the best of his abilities, and he will occasionally 
appear to advantage.— Goethe. 


For want of spirit for study there are many saunterers, and have been 
many scandals among ministers.—/udler, 





O, conscience, into what abyss of fears and horrors hast thou driven me, 
out of which I find no way, from deep to deeper plunged ?—JZi/ton. 


An act, by which we make one friend and one enemy, is a losing 
game; because revenge is a much stronger principle than . gratitude.—- 
Lacon. 


I have seldom snown a man with great powers of argumentation 
abundantly indulged, who could attain to an habitually just judgment.— 
fenry Taylor. 


I do by no means advise you to throw away your time, in ransacking, 
like a dull antiquarian, the minute and unimportant parts of remote and 
fabulous times. Let blockheads read what blockheads wrote.— Chesterfield. 


The great see the world at one end by flattery, the little at the other end 
by neglect ; the meanness which both discover is the same; but how dif- 
ferent, alas, are the mediums through which it is seen !—Gyvevidle. 


To be always intending to live a new life but never to find time to set 
about it is as ifa man should put off eating, and drinking, and sleeping, 
from one day and night to another till he is starved and destroyed. 

Tillotson, 


That acknowledgment of weakness which we make in imploring to be 
relieved from hunger and from temptation is surely wisely put in our daily 
prayer. Think of it you who are rich, and take heed how you turna 
beggar away.— Thackeray. 


Now-a-days men investigate all things inward and outward. Truth 
canst thou escape from the furious hunt? They go forth with nets and 
poles to catch thee ; but with spirit-like tread thou glidest away from their 
midst.—fyederic Schiller. 


Words are nothing to paint a mother’s Jove, a mother’s consolations. 
A baby’s smile contains the divinest essence of a]l earthly solacement; a 
child’s love soothes without weakening; it demands so much that in 
blessing it one is blessed by it unawares.—LZVlen W. Olney. 


The quickened seed o’erpowered the thorn, 
The weed, the worm, the blight ; 

While vigorous leaf and ripening corn 
Successive cheered the sight. 


What gave so soon the harvest pride 
To life’s unfolding years ? 
The heavenly husbandman replied : 
‘« The seed was steeped in tears!” 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled ! 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 
Moore. 








Be CHEERFUL.—“ Be cheerful,” says the man who is easy in his circum- 
stances, missing no loved face at the table, nor by the hearth. But does he 
ever consider how it may be to be cheerful when the heart aches, and the 
cupboard is empty, and there are little fresh graves in the churchyard. 
How difficult for one man to understand another in such different. circum- 
stances! How easy to say ‘‘ Be cheerful!” How hard he would find it 
to practice, were he stripped of all life’s brightness ! 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


ROAST FOWL. 


Truss the fowl for roasting, stuff the breast with veal stuffing and fill 
the body with chesnuts boiled tender, peeled and roasted ; spit it and put 
it to roast at a brisk fire; have a dozen more roasted chesnuts peeled, 
stew them in a pint of gravy, serson it with pepper and salt, and thicken 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour; boil until it is smooth ; fry halfa 
dozen sausages ; pour the sauce into a dish, place the fowl in it, and the 
sausages around the fowl; garnish with slices of lemon. 


INDIAN CORN FOOD. 


Mr. John W. Garratt, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, Baltimore, has forwarded to Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., several 
receipts from the ‘‘ Maryland Cookery Bock” for Indian corn food. Mr. 
Garratt remarks that the use of preparations of Indian corn instead of 
wheaten bread would prove beneficial to the English labouring classes. 
Appended are some of the recipes :— 

CorN BrEAD No. 1.—One quart of corn meal, one tablespoonful of 
melted lard, one teaspoon of salt, quarter teaspoon of saleratus, half tea- 
cup of sour cream. Thin this mixture with milk, and bake in the oven; 
add two eggs beaten light. © Bake in roll-pans. 

Corn BATTER BREAD.—One quart of corn meal scalded with boiling 
water, one teaspoon of salt. Melt one tablespoon of butter in one quart 
of milk, three eggs beaten light; mix all well together, and bake in 
small or large tins. Butter the tins. 

Corn CAKES.—One quart of meal, four eggs, one pint of milk, half 
pint of water, one tablespoonful of lard or butter. Beat the eggs, add the 
milk and water, stirin the meal slowly, mix in the butter and one teaspoon 
of salt.—J/Vewcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
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PUBLISHING OFFICES. 


House and Home is now published at 156, St. John Street 
Road, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of Howse 
and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Home, 
156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


WHOLESALE AGENT FOR THE TRADE: 


Mr. E. CuRTICE, 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





PORTRAITS. 
THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTITS. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Barr., M.P. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
THOMAS. CARLYLE. 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, EsqQ., M.P. 
GARIBALDI. 

&c., &c., &c. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


PROFESSOR Hux Ley was born in 1825 at Ealing. He was 
educated at Ealing School, and afterwards became a student at 
the Medical School of the Charing Cross Hospital. 

He was appointed Assistant-Surgeon to H.M.S. “ Rattle- 
snake” in 1846, and he accompanied the vessel in a surveying 
cruise in the South Pacific and Torres Straits. He returned to 
England in 1850, and in 1854 he was appointed Professor of 
Natural History in the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
in succession to Mr. Edward Forbes. 

In 1870 Professor Huxley was elected a Member of the 
London School Board, were he became conspicuous by his 
advocacy of unsectarian education. He retired from the Board 
in January, 1872. He was elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
University in December, 1872, and installed February 27th, 
1874. The University of Dublin conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1878. 

- Professor Huxley has devoted himself extensively to the 
study of biological and zoological subjects ; and he occupies a 
leading position amongst modern writers upon natural science. 
He has contributed numerous papers to the transactions and 
journals of the Royal, the Linnean, the Geological, and the 
Zoological Societies. His principal publishedworks are “Oceanic 
Hydrozoa,” “Man’s Place in Nature,” 1863; ‘Lectures onCom 
parative Anatomy,” 1864; “ Lessons in Elementary Physio- 
logy,” 1866 (2nd Ed. 1868) ; “An Introduction to the Classi- 
fication of Animals,” 1869; ‘*Lay Sermons,” 1870 (2nd Ed. 


1871); ‘“‘ Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals,” 
1871; “Critiques and Addresses,” 1873; “American Ad- 
dresses,” 1877; and “ Physiology : an Introduction to the 


Study of Nature,” 1877. 

Professor Huxley is deeply interested in sanitary reform and 
hygienic progress. He took part in the opening of the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene, and on many occasions when addressing 
popular assemblies he has powerfully enforced the importance 

of obeying the laws of health. With the working-classes he is 
deservedly popular. 
to obtain education and culture, and frequently responds to 
invitations to take part in public meetings held in promotion 
of schemes for their elevation. Professor Huxley is a Vice- 
president of the Workmen’s Club and Institute Union. 


WELSH HOMES. 


Wuo that looks on the Welsh mountains can wonder at a 

Welshman’s love for them? How many a Saxon tourist has 
longed fora home nearthem! Poets have wreathed fair gar- 
lands of song for such dreamed of abodes of love and peace. 
How could angry passions rise where Nature smiles, png 





He sympathises with them in their efforts © 





blesses, too! Had not Venus herself her home on a mountain ? 
But prose corrects poetry, and facts war with sentiment. 

What is the story of ancient Welsh Homes? It is more of 
harsh prose than sweet poetry. It tells of almost constant 
strifes, and tribal hates; of apprehensive fear, and abiding 
wrong ; of rude fare, and great discomfort; of dark ignorance 
and gloomy future. Contests with Saxons and Danes strength- 
ened the sorrows of Welsh Homes. Centuries of hate and 
war between English and Welsh intensified the evil, and 
seemed to remove all hopes of progress. 

‘When England and Wales were one, the blight still rested 
on the Welsh Home. Cut off by mountains and moors from 
sunnier and more fertile tracts, shut up in cloudland or buried 
in sequestred vales, isolated by distance and difficulties of com- 
munication, the Welsh Home had its ‘trials and struggles 
still, though no incendiary fires blazed, and no blood-stained 
brand was waved about it. There was hard poverty, there was 
ill-paid labour, there was little school, there was feeble morality. 

The nse of the Welsh Home dates truly from the great 
Calvinistic Methodist revival of last century. As in Cornwall 
soin Wales, religion was the great elevator of the home. ‘The 
scales fell from the national vision. Aspirations heavenward 
returned in blessings earthward. The very cottage walls whitened, 


the filthy ways were cleansed, the fences were repaired, the 
farms smiled with improvements, and the hum of scholars’ 
lessons rose with the stir of quickened industry. The day of 


the woman and the child had come, to the joy and freedom of 
home. Intercourse with England was promoted by common 
sympathy. Meanwhile the English tongue rapidly spread higher 
civilisation, Welsh went eastward, Englishmen went westward, 
to mutual profit. The resources of the wild land were thus re- 
vealed. Capital followed the lead of adventure. Wales obtained 
railways and poured forth treasuries of minerals, receiving an 
increase of light with wealth, to the further development of 
all that blesses Home. 

In old Welsh times the home was a Zre, a Dun, a Car, a 
Flas, a Llys—rude stone piles without mortar, or wicker-work 
plastered with mud, rising bee-hive shape toa point. The life 
was pastoral. Every crime was punished by a fine in cattle, 
and dues to chief and prince were paid in oxen. A wife was 
bought for so many head of stock, and her ill behaviour in- 
creased the herd of the husband at the expense of the co- 
respondent. In a state of society where chiefs were ever at war 
it was well that the wealth was in cattle, a removable article. 

The food was milk and oatmeal, excellent for bone and muscle. 
No small amount of corn was used in ale—-the national drink. 
Wine only graced the tables of chiefs, and was very rarely seen 
even there. Two meals a daysufficed. The dress was homely 
enough, and generally of home manufacture till quite modern 
days ; flax, hemp, and wool supplied materials. Handicrafts 
were very simple and few. The good man and his wife managed 
without Manchester and Leeds, though dependent on Sheffield. 
Employments were healthful, if rude ; and wants, being limited, 
were easily supplied. 

But the tenement wanted proprieties and taste. The conversa- 
tion lacked knowledge. The Home generally flourished in family 
affection, but needed those nameless qualities of true civilisation 
which afterwards came with better times and higher culture. 
An Englishman even now regrets that cleanliness was not nearer 
to Welsh godliness. Yet take it all in all, there are few, if 
any, places where there can be found such peace and purity, 
honesty and prudence, kindliness and goodness, quiet joyous- 
ness and stirring song, as in the mountain Welsh Homes. 








The Literary World tells a good story of Douglas Jerrold, who was 
consulted by Mr. Bentley, the publisher, as to the periodical which he 
contemplated, and which was afterwards well known. ‘‘I think of calling 
it the Wits’ Miscellany,” said the publisher. Jerrold demurred on the 
score of modesty, to which Mr. Bentley responded, ‘* Well, suppose we 
call it Bentley's Miscellany ? * » There,” retorted Jerrold, ‘you 
needn’t go to the other extreme.’ 
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EMOTION AND ART. 


In these days, when so much is spoken of the advancement of 
what is termed esthetical taste, and there is such admitted evi- 
dence of a prevailing, if indiscriminate, love of art—pictorial 
and otherwise—ample opportunities are afforded to the careful 
observer for analysing the tendency of this revival, and com- 
puting its influences. The possession of a faculty for the per- 
ception of the beautiful is a fundamental necessity for the full 
enjoyment of life, and as art is an important element in deci- 
phering or portraying the beautiful, it follows that every one 
ought to possess at least the first principles of ‘Aa¢ power which 
appeals to the heart through the medium of the eye. 

The possession of this quality is not nearly so rare as one 
may be disposed to imagine. ‘Toilers in the fields will describe 
the beauties of cioud and sunset, the charm of the flowers of 
the field, and the sweetness of the linnet’s warble, but ¢hey do 
not call it esthetics; and here we are brought to the confes- 
sion that language is too cold to express the warm thoughts of 
the heart. 

“We live by admiration, hope, and love ”»—-Wordsworth has 
thus written life in a line; and it is doubtful whether the con- 
dition of healthy, enjoyable, and true life could have been 
better expressed than in these few words, so concise, yet so 
comprehensive. ‘These three definitive terms, be it observed, 
apply to the emotional feelings—that is, they separate life, or 
the enjoyment of it, from the chance circumstances and _ sur- 
roundings of the individual, so far as mere acquisition of 
wealth or property is concerned. We must each of us be 
brought to realise this for himself, for herself. It is not to be 
communicated from me to you by word, written or spoken. 
Emerson says: “The suggestions are thousandfold that I hear 
and see. The waters of the great deep have ingress and egress 
to the soul. But if I speak I define, I confine, and am less.” 

To some, indeed, there appears to have been granted a 
special bestowal of descriptive power. Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Kingsley, each in his style possesses the faculty to choose and 
control thought and word to such a degree that as the mental 
picture is formed the emotions are aroused to keen perception ; 
but the effect is necessarily to a certain extent dioramic in 
character, passing along, not fully viewed as a whole: beauties 
of the last paragraph give place to the freshness of newer facts 
revealed in the present page—and thus we are carried along. 
In contrast to this, the same scene presented pictorially is re- 
ceived and enjoyed uninterruptedly. To illustrate my mean- 
ing more clearly, suppose you have a fully-written description 
of a picture before you. The mind absorbs the details as pre- 
sented, and fortions of the whole are received as the descrip- 
tion proceeds. The vivid realisation of the scene is influenced 
by the power of the writer and the choice of his language, 
wearisome perhaps at times in detail, and seldom or never 
fully explanatory or exhaustive ; but now go to the picture 
itself. ‘hat feature defied description, the grace of that form 
can only be given by curve and line, the brilliancy of that 
tone can only be shown on the canvas—and the description 
pales. The two main reasons for the failure of description are 
those to which we have referred : first, absolute inadequacy of 
word; and second, incomprehensive simultaneousness of repre- 
sentation of detail. Successful descriptive writers draw from 
great resources. ‘They have a hidden spring bubbling beneath 
the beautiful surface which sustains in such freshness the 
flowers scattered so freely. ‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” What is the “abundance” un- 
spoken? Who can tell? In your soul and mine we can, 
perchance, at times dimly perceive the border-land, but we can 
never say it, nor sing it, nor write it. 

** Deeper than written scroll 
The colours of the soul ; 
Sweeter than any sung 
My songs that found no tongue ; 


Nobler than any act 
My wish that failed of act.” 








So writes Whittier, and the beautiful truth is but a repeti- 
tion of the utterances of older singers than he, and presented 
to us, ever and anon, in varying form, by the inspired writers in 
the pages of the Bible. 

Professor Blackie has said, “ The end of life is the 
formation of character.” Character the aim of life : emotion 
the spirit of character—character the tangible fabric reared on 
the basis of the inexpressible, the emotional, the spiritual. 
Hence we have in the awakening and educating of the emo- 
tions a responsibility that cannot be over-estimated, a power 
that ought not to be misunderstood, a source at once of en- 
joyment, of existence, and elevation of humanity. 

And what ought to be the practical result of an admission 
of the truth of the line of argument here but feebly indicated ? 
I think it will be self-evident. It is plainly the duty, as it ought 
to be the pleasure, of every teacher—be the sphere of his teach- 
ings the home-circle, the friendly gathering, or the school-class 
—to promote, by precept and example, simplicity and purity 
of taste—to encourage the first manifestation of appreciation 
of aught that is beautiful and true—and to assist by every 
means the development of the appreciative faculty either in 
perception, delineation, or construction, in conformity with the 
laws of taste. 

EDMUND J. BAILLIE. 








DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE. 


In our large and small towns proper drainage and sewerage is a 
matter of great difficulty, but of vast importance. In vain the 
perfect arrangements in and around the house for the purpose 
of securing the removal of all that can injure, if there be not 
adequate provision for the disposal of the same. A few years 
ago it was thought that to conduct the sewerage into the rivers, 
to be conveyed thence into the sea, was as perfect an arrange- 
ment as possible ; and in London the condition of the Thames 
in the writer’s boyhood was simply awful. Thousands of tons 
of the most putrid matter were annually discharged by the 
sewer ducts into that river, which the poet Denham, in his 
Coopers Fill, with all a poet’s fancy, thus apostrophised :— 
‘Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ; 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full !” 
And the inhabitants of the greatest, the wealthiest and most 
civilised city in the world, paid the Chelsea Water-works 
Company a handsome sum quarterly to purify for drinking 
purposes some of the water from this polluted river. I have a 
lively recollection of my father cleaning out a cistern in the 
rear of our house in Pimlico, the sediment on the bottom and 
sides of which was enough to make water-drinking from that 
time a most courageous act. 

But not only does this way of disposing of sewage affect the 
water supply; it also affects injuriously the atmosphere, especially 
in certain states of the weather. A ride on one of the Thames 
steamers in the days I have written of was not an altogether 
pleasurable affair. If the tide was turning, or running up, the 
currents by meeting caused such a disturbance of the elements 
that the poet whose lines we have quoted certainly wrote his 
verse outside London, or he must, like Wordsworth, have lost 
the sense of smell. Only three years ago the writer went by 
water from Bristol to Glasgow, and the only thing which marred 
that most enjoyable trip was the progress of the vessel up the 
Clyde. From Greenock to the Scotch Queen of the West, the 
river—especially as we neared the city—looked like ink, and 
the air of the warm 12th of July was so poisoned that not a 
passenger but felt more sick of the few miles up the Firth of 
Clyde than of the 400 miles by sea. Glasgow, as every one 
who has visited it knows, is a splendidly-planned and built 
city, with 500,000 people, and with immense trade, considerable 
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learning, and great wealth, yet the inhabitants tolerate a nuisance 
which not merely mars the pleasure of excursionists, but kills the 
residents by thousands. We believe the death-rate of Glasgow 
is considerably above the average. On the coast of the Bristol 
Channel stands a rapidly-increasing watering-place ; a place to 
which the fashionable, the wealthy, and the invalided go for 
rest and recreation ; yet, from the enormous quantity of sewage- 
water which the City of Bristol is sending daily through the 
shallow though wide channel, there is such an effect produced 
upon the immediate atmosphere, that we have no hesitation in 
affirming that great injury is done to residents and visitors ; 
and the sea-bathing, of which many think so much, is a thing 
which even the strongest might quail to contemplate, if he 
could but know what he is dipping into, and, perchance, tasting. 
In this transferring of a nuisance from one locality to another 
without disposing of tt, we are forcibly reminded of the story of 
the Kentish weakling, who having dug a hole, could not tell 
what to do with the soil he had dug out, and at last resolved 
to dig another hole to put it in. 
FREDERIC TODD. 
Long Eaton. 








THE BATH AND WASHHOUSE 
MOVEMENT. 


By RicHaRD METCALFE. 
1—TZhe Beginning of the Movement in Liverpool. 


‘‘The necessity of cleanliness of late has become a household truth, 
and the spread of those admirable institutions, the Public Baths and 
Washhouses, proves that the value of cleanliness is as much appreciated 
by the poor as by the rich. It is too little to say that these institutions 
are calculated to carry cleanliness into the humble abodes of the labouring 
classes; they do infinitely more than this—they pour forth a stream of 
health, of happiness, of loyalty, of thoughtfulness ; they elevate the moral 
position of those whom they succour, and the numberless benefits which 
they confer are not only enjoyed by those who receive, but are reflected 
upwards and around upon society at large. The Public Baths and Wash- 
houses are among the noblest of the institutions of this favoured country, 
as they are one of the greatest discoveries of the present age. May they 
meet with the support which they deserve !”—ERAsMUS WILSON ON ‘‘ A 
HEALTHY SKIN.” 


Tue history of few movements in connection with sanitary 
reform in this country is more interesting or instructive than 
an account of the rise and progress of Baths and Washhouses 
for the people. In this civilised Christian country it will 
hardly be believed that thirty years ago the only means for 
cleansing the body within the reach of the working and lower 
middle classes was the hand-basin in the sleeping-apartment, 
or some equally inefficient appliance which ingenuity might 
have devised for the purpose. 


With such accommodation for corporal sanitary ablution, 
one need not be surprised at the fact that the operation of 
washing the body thirty or forty years ago had almost become 
extinct. The dirt of the human body of course corresponds 
with that of the dwelling, and the state in which the homes of 
the poor were found in those days was even far more deplor- 
able than it is at present. Medical men, clergymen, city 
missionaries, parochial officers, and all who were led by pro- 
fessional duty or benevolence to enter the dwellings of the very 
poor, the degraded, and the outcast, however their opinions 
differed in other respects, were at least unanimous in declaring 
that those dwellings exhibited a degree of dirt and squalor with 
which health and morality were alike incompatible. The 
official reports of surgeons and registrars urged the absolute ne- 
cessity of immediate attention tothe matter, in order to ward off or 
mitigate the attacks of fever and pestilence. Thatthe evil was not 
confined tolarge centres of population was shown by the sickening 
details published in the various local reports of the Superin- 
tending Inspectors of the Board of Health and in the reports 
of the Registrar-General. J. R. Martin, Esq., one of the Com- 
‘missioners appointed by Her Majesty for inquiring into the 








“State of Large Towns and Populous Districts in England and 
Wales,” says: ‘“‘It may savour of caricature were it asserted 
that, in respect to the labouring poor, it is only when the 
infant enters upon breathing existence, and when the man 
has ceased to breathe —at the moment of birth and the hour of 
death—that he is really well washed; yet such a statement 
would not be so far removed from truth as may at first appear. 
To the great mass of the people, and from the dawn to the 
term of life, the bath, as an article of comfort, luxury, and 
health, is hardly known, even in name.” To remove this evil 
and others, many remedies were suggested, several of which 
were carried into execution. 

It is to the Corporation of Liverpool that the honour belongs 
of having taken the first step in this branch of sanitary reform. 
The first Public Baths and Wash-houses set on foot in this 
country were those of Liverpool, the original cost being 
defrayed by money raised upon rates, and that borough now 
possesses several of these bathing establishments, including 
washhouses. 

St. George’s Pier Head Baths were opened as long ago as 
1828, but only supplied with salt water. This was the first in- 
dication of a desire on the part of parochial authorities to supply, 
and on the part of the public to use, a popular means of ablution. 
The original cost of the building was £24,772. No doubt it 
was partly owing to the appreciation shown by the people that 
the same Corporation were induced, some twenty-one years later, 
to erect another bathing establishment in Frederick Street, pro- 
vided with fresh water. This was in the year 1842, and owes 
its origin chiefly to that friend of the poor, the late William 
Rathbone, whose son is now one of the members for the 
borough. It may be said that the Baths and Washhouses Move- 
ment, so far as the provision of warm baths are concerned, 
dates from the opening of the establishment in Frederick 
Street, as in the former place there were no baths for cleansing 
purposes. 

In 1849 the Corporation of Liverpool again increased their 
bathing and washing accommodation, by the erection of two 
newfestablishments—one in Paul Street and the other in 
Cornwallis Street. The latter is undoubtedly the finest of its 
kind in Liverpool. These were designed on a much larger 
scale than those in Frederick Street, and contained all the more 
modern improvements which practical experience had suggested ; 
in fact, so perfect were they considered, that, I believe, there 
have been but few additional improvements in those of more 
recent erection. 

The success of the Baths and Washhouses Movement in 
Liverpool first directed the attention of the Commissioners 
for “Inquiring into the Sanitary Condition of Large Towns 
and Populous Districts ” to the advisability of recommending 
in their second report “‘that every facility should be afforded 
to furnish ample supplies of water, and Baths and Washhouses 
for the poorer classes,” in which report (published in 1845) 
they state that public attention had of late been very generally 
attracted to the importance of this subject, and that the success 
of the baths and laundries erected at Liverpool had stimulated 
private individuals in other towns to pursue a similar course. 








Musica JeALousy.—A singular incident in natural history occurred 
lately at Chester. A thrush in a happy state of freedom was trilling its 
notes in the orchard below the walls, near the ‘‘ wishing steps,” when its 
music excited similar efforts from a caged bird of the same species, which 
was suspended in front of the adjacent houses. These feathered songsters 
persevered in raising their melodies to higher and higher efforts, as if in 
earnest rivalry, when suddenly the bird among the trees darted from its 
perch upon the wicker cage of its competitor, broke the bars, entered it, 
and commenced an assault upon the musical captive ; the owner of which, 
hearing the unusual noise, came out, took the aggressor prisoner, and sold 
it into bondage. The ill-tempered thrush had therefore paid the penalty 
of sacrificing its freedom to its jealousy. This anecdote is a fact, and 
not: written, as it might seem to be, for the purpose of pointing a 
moral against musical jealousies among human Voicalivts:2eeoam fea 


Herald, 





ABOUT FRUIT AND OTHER MATTERS. 


WRITING in the Herald of Health, for August, upon the above subject, 
Mrs. Nichols says : There is now a large trade with France and America 
and other countries in canned and otherwise preserved fruits. What 
England ought to do is to grow fruits at home: there is a large amount of 
fruit culture in the country and in the market-gardens near the towns, but it 
is lamentably less than it ought to be. The waste lands of the United 
Kingdom are immense, and yet the people have to seek land elsewhere. 
They go abroad and take up land, and make homes, and yet wherever 
they are the English heart yearns for ils English home, and anywhere and 
everywhere an Englishman will stand up and reverently uncover his head 
if ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” is played by a band in his hearing. I have been 
nearly nineteen years in England, and I know what it is to love English 
earth. When I have been for some months abroad, and have returned, I 
have felt like falling on my face and kissing the ground from which so 
much virtue has sprung. Loving England asI do, I want to see a just 
land tenure and everywhere a wise and beautiful culture. The common 
lands represent a humane thought, but if every inch of the land were 
utilised by culture for the good of the people who need how much more 
good would be done! Blackberries grow wild; other berries might be 
soon naturalised and made quite as plentiful. The elderberry is abundant 
most years; but the people do not know how good they are in tarts and 
syrups. The best jam I have made in England, and the best syrup and the 
best wine were all made from elderberries. They want morethan their 
weight of fine loaf sugar, and then the cooking must be as slight as 
possible. The result is wine that is better than port to the unsophisticated 
taste,* and syrup that makes wheaten or oaten porridge a dainty diet. 
Tarts made of elderberries are better than any berry tart I ever ate in 
England; they are like the American blueberry, than which nothing 
eatable is better. 

English fruit is good, but warmer sunshine would make it better. The 
sweetness of American and Continental fruit is much greater than that of 
English fruits ; but the English palate from long use, likes better the tart 
fruits. An American cook puts twice as much sugar in tarts and other 
preparations of fruit as an English one. I observed when I first came 
here that fruits, and especially preserves, were cooked too much. There 
was too much stewing and too little sugar. Some months since I was 
buying at my grocer’s, and I heard a person say, ‘‘ I want some strawberry 
jam—Mr. Beach’s—I never ate any so good.” I said to myself, ‘I will 
try his jam, and see if he makes it as I do.” Ihave been in the habit of 
making £20 worth of jam, syrup; &c., every year, and it is no small job in 
a private house ; but nobody’s jam suited my American taste except that 
which I made myself. I bought a jar of Mr. Beach’s strawberry jam—I 
was surprised to find it quite as good as my own; so I resolved to buy of 
him, and I wrote to him saying that his preserved fruit was better than any 
I had found in England during eighteen years. He replied that he could 
only supply the trade, but invited me to come and see his fruit gardens at 
Ealing Lane, Old Brentford. I took an early opportunity to go to this 
just now very fragrant locality. 

Mr. Beach’s family have been in the business of fruit culture for one 
hundred and thirty years. Men who follow a business so long ought to be 
perfect in it; they have a love for their work that is artistic, else they 
would not so long remain in it. Mr. B. has fourteen acres devoted to 
orchards of apples and pears, and berries—strawberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, and many kinds of flowers. I found him what I have never failed 
to find in a genuine gardener—one of nature’s gentlemen. I do not mean 
by this that he was dressed above his work or that he had compliments for 
his guests, or a specially smooth or suave way with him; but I do mean 
that he was gentle and kind in manner, and very intelligent about his 
portion of the world’s work, and as ready to give information as he was to 
pick flowers and berries for us. Any one could see that a man living on his 
fruit and flower-garden, and raising sons and daughters to carry on the 
work, as his father and grandfather, and great-grandfather had done before 
him, could only do his best. The idea of adulteration could not come to 
him. A man who has a dairy of hundreds of cows, whose well-being he 
cares for as for his own, could never make ‘‘bosh,” as the butterine is 
called, which is made of any kind of filthy grease, submitted to disinfec- 
tants, and coloured and ‘‘doctored” for sale. Much of the jam of the 
market bears the same relation to such as is made by Mr. Beach as bosh or 
butterine bears to sweet, fresh dairy butter. 

I went over the fruit farm at Brentford, and saw the process of jam- 
making by steam, to avoid the possibility of burning, with great satisfac- 
tion. There is certainly as much genuine jam in the market as Mr. Beach 
can raise on his own acres or buy fruit for from other growers. I saw the 
white sugar poured in with the fruit, and saw it quickly reduced to jam, 
and ladled into the pots, which were duly covered and put away for the 
market. ‘The fruit was fresh, ripe, and just gathered in bright, dry weather. 
Imperfect fruit makes bad jam; the best fruit, if over ripe, if in the least 
decayed, if gathered in wet weather, if allowed to stand a minute too long 
after it is gathered, will not make good jam or jam that will keep. Wet 
years are very unfortunate for jam and: preserve makers and. eaters,‘even 





* We have been under the impression that Mrs. Nichols is a teetotaller. From her wine- 
making experiences, however, we conclude that we were in erroy in, the supposition. 
Elder wine is s#rongly alcoholic, and where as thuch sugar is used as Mrs, Nichols itidi- 
cates, a wine as strong as any unfortified port would be the result. ; 
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when the growth of fruit is good. The best fruit, dry, ripe, and perfect, 
makes the best preserves. We have reason to believe that great tubs of 
jam are made of spoiled or half-spoiled fruit, mingled with marrows or 
other vegetables, with feculum, starch, or other jelly-making substances, 
the whole stewed with brown sugar, put up in jars, labelled pz7e jamz, and 
sold like bosh at a price that tempts the poor, and thus robs them of money 
and health at the same time, [ é 

There is a great difference between England to-day and the England of 
a hundred years ago. Diet is ameliorated, though the food of the lower 
classes is bad enough now, and the food of the higher classes is too 
luxurious and too largely what it should not be. If berries can displace 
bacon, and fruit generally be used instead of flesh, we may gradually make | 
our way back to that Eden which man was originally set to dress and to 
keep. 








BABIES. 


By ELEANOR KIRK, 


“‘Wuat do you know about babies?” I fancy I hear some inexperienced 
and very much tired parent exclaim. I do not wonder at all at the ques- 
tion. Every mother has the right to make this inquiry of any one who 
attempts to advise or enlighten her upon this juvenile subject. 

“T have been trying,” said a dear little woman the other day, holding 
a fretful infant with one hand and with the other turning the leaves of a 
huge volume, ‘‘to see what this authority”’—mentioning an M.D. of con- 
siderable note—‘‘ has to say on the subject of babies ; but I am disappointed 
as usual, and have about made up my mind that everybody who has ever 
written on this topic has been either a bachelor or an idiot.” 

I examined the roughly criticised book, and found, as may be imagined, 
not at all what she had led me to expect. It was a work for thoroughly 
drilled physiologists, well written, profound, and as scientific as a professed 
scientist could make it ; but to this tired, perplexed young mother it was 
the veriest stuff. What more could have been expected? This wife and 
parent had, only two years before, graduated from a first class ladies’ insti- 
tute, with a diploma setting forth in the strongest terms the astonishing 
progress she had made in her studies. She could speak French with an 
accent truly Parisian, charm the lovers of music with the wonderful bril- 
liancy and expression of her pianoforte performances. She could dance 
well and sing well ; in short, could the programme her parents and teachers 
marked out for herhaye been the routeshe was to take through her earthly 
pilgrimage, she would probably have kept,:as at school, at the head of her | 
class ; but love, that arch disarranger of the best laid plans, that great 
general disturber of the peace, that great remaker and rectifier, stepped in, 
and the result was harmony and inharmony; the last, in this case, 
brought about entirely by an improper education. My friend had been 
shown the necessity of painstaking and polish, to make sure of some rich 
and cultured life-partner, and very singularly—for such things seldom 
happen—and, very fortunately, she had found with this wealth and culture 
love of the rarest and most enduring quality. All this had been done with 
a view to her obtaining a husband, but not the least preparation had been 
made for the life that should follow ; the motto being, as in the majority of 
instances, ‘‘ Catch him, and let the future take care of itself.” 

Now, this mother wanted to know why her baby cried a large part of the 
night, and moaned and fretted the greater portion of the day. She wanted 
to know why the little creature was not able to properly digest its food ; 
and she desired this information in plain, simple terms, and in the work 
she had examined she had found neither information nor comfort. Now, I 
have had some experience with babies, and I could well sympathise with 
this exhausted woman, whose life was entirely given up to nursing this tiny 
bundle of flesh and blood. Trot, trot, trot, went the poor little baby on 
the poor tired little knee. ‘‘ Hum, hun, sh, sh, there, there, hum, hum,” 
up and down, back and forth, occasionally interpolating this jargon with ~ 
a word or two tome. Thad been invited to spend the day with my friend, 
and must confess I did not look forward with much pleasure to the visit. 

“Why don’t you let the nurse take him?” I ventured to inquire, after 
witnessing this distressing performance as long as my nerves would stand it. 

‘* Nurse !”’ she repeated, in a disgusted, impatient sort of a way. ‘‘ She 
wouldn’t stira limb or move a muscle if the baby screamed itself to death.” 

I thought, perhaps, that the nurse knew more than the mother, but 
scarcely dared make the suggestion just then. 

“Does he cry like this a// the time?” was my next query, hoping to lead 
the conversation into a channel where I could, without appearing to be 
inquisitive, get at something like a history of the case. ; 

‘* Nearly all the time,” she replied. ‘I hain’t known a decent night’s 
rest since he was born, three months ago.” 

‘Will you let me take him a moment?” I asked. “* Perhaps, being 
fresh to the business, I may be able to do something for him; at least, I 
can rest your armsa little, if no more.” . 

So Mr. Baby was transferred to me, and I immediately commenced a 
critical examination. ia 

‘You must have had a great deal of experience with babies,’ 
my companion. ‘‘ Do see if you can tell what ails this ra aa, Bie 

There was nothing amiss withthe child, It was “as healthy-a specimen 


of ‘an infant ‘esI- ever Jooked at—well ‘proportioned, “strong and 


> remarked 


| active as a yourg colt, with flesh unusually firm, and a pair of lungs that 
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utterly defy my vocabulary. I couldn’t say to that mother in plain terms : 
“ There is nothing the matter with your baby; all this fuss and worry Is 
directly traceable to mismanagement.” The temptation to blurt out this 
truth was great; but I have found, after many mistakes, that if we desire 
to accomplish any real good in this world we must go to work in all cases 
very gently. This infant was beautifully dressed in. nansook and valen- 
-ciennes, richly embroidered flannels, and all that sort of thing; and was 
as faultlessly tidy and sweet as loving hands could make it. Notwith- 
standing all these advantages of dress and social position, this ungrateful 
baby would cry. I lifted the little one’s elaborately trimmed skirts, and 
what should meet my eyes but a ‘‘ pinning blanket” (an article of infants 
wardrobe I had supposed entirely obsolete) so fastened and doubly fastened 
that the poor child could not get a-leg out to save its life. 

‘* What are you doing?” my companion inquired, in wonder. 

“Unpinning this thing,” I answered. ‘‘Just look here! you have 
pinned this blanket so short that your baby hasn’t room to stretch its 
limbs. 

For a moment or more baby stopped crying, and kicked right and lett 
with an evident relish for this description of leg liberty, and then com- 
menced again. 

‘‘Tt isn’t that,” said my companion, witha sigh. 








A cambric skirt covered the above-mentioned relic of barbarism, and 


both these affairs were made with waists, or bands, and fastened with three 
pins. “It seems as incomprehensible to me now as it did the day I made 
the discovery, that an ordinary intelligent woman even should not know 
that an infant’s apparel should always be loosely put on; and here was the 
child of an unusually well-informed and intellectual woman actually 
gasping for breath on account of compression caused by tight bands. As I 
removed the pins the child gradually ceased screaming, and as I removed 
the last one such a grunt of relief as came from this baby’s lips I never 
heard before or since. I rubbed his little back and sides, all creased with 
the wretched compressors, and the darling actually cooed with delight. 
“There,” said his mother; ‘that’s just the way he acts when I give 
him his bath. I was telling his father this morning that I didn’t believe 
he would ever cry if I could always keep him in the tub, or undressed. 


Some way he seems to hate to be dressed, and he always screams to the | 


top of his voice just as soon as I begin to put on his clothes,” 

Now it took me some time to make that mother understand that she did 
not give her child as much credit for instinct even as her husband gave his 
Newfoundland pup about the same age; that the baby knew that his 
liberty of the bath was all he was likely to get, and resisted naturally the 
idea of such terrible physical bondage. I kept on with the soothing 
manipulations, and was very soon rewarded by seeing the blue eyes close, 
and after an exceedingly short space of time my charge was asleep. 

“Tf you don’t move just so you'll waken him,” said the mother, in a 
whisper, 

‘““Hum, hum, sh, sh, there, there,’ 
my side. 

I took no notice of her ‘hums ” and ‘‘shs” and ‘‘ theres,’ but laid him 
gently on the bed, and not a sound was heard from that quarter for three 
long hours. 

**Now,” said my friend, making sure that the baby was not likely to 
waken, ‘I must have my bowl of tea. Shall I order a cup for you?” 

“*Tea!” I repeated after her, wonderingly ; ‘‘ what for?” 

“Oh!” she answered, “‘I couldn’t nurse my baby without it. Tea 
braces me up and keeps me going. I shouldn’t be good for anything 
without my bowl of tea three or four times a day.” 

**Tf you want to undermine your own health beyond all power of restora- 
tion,’ I couldn’t help saying: ‘‘if you want 'to see your child grow up a 
brainless, fidgety nobody, keep on swilling tea and you will surely accom- 
plish your purpose.” 

**Why, for mercy’s sake!” was all the astonished woman could gasp, 
and then continued, timidly : ‘‘IfI didn’t drink something TI shouldn’t have 
food enough for my baby, and tea seems to give me strength. The nurse 
who was with me the first six weeks after my baby was born used to make 
drink it.” 

On this point again I found my friend entirely uninformed, with no more 
conception of the effect of tea upon the nervous system than her baby. I 
have had occasion a great many times to find fault with the work of certain 
monthly nurses ; but I never felt so much like anathematising the whole 
army of professionals as at this particular time. I found upon inquiry that 
this one had not only dosed her patient with tea, but had really laid the 
foundation for all the misery she was experiencing. 

. The proper person, possessing a proper knowledge of her business, 
arrived at by thorough education, could have so instructed this teachable 
and intelligent woman in the details of babydom that a mistake would have 
been next to impossible. ‘This nurse had also insisted upon constantly 
holding the-child, scarcely letting it out of her arms, asleep or awake ; cud- 
dling it close at night, and passing it over to the mother every time it 
cried, taking it for granted that hunger was always the cause of its unrest. 
She it was—this ignorant woman, who never had had achild of her own— 
who taught this young mother how to dress her baby, or rather the best 
method of stopping the circulation of blood ; in other words, the speediest 
manner of putting an end to the little one’s life. The only weapon that 


* she commenced, coming close to 


child had was its voice, and this he made use of indefatigably. So the , 


lungs were used, and made to resist the deadly strain upon them. This 
infant was an uncommonly strong one. In nine cases out of ten the child 
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would have long before this got through trying to resist, and given it up 
for a hopeless job ; but this baby was. born well, inheriting a strong con- 
stitution from both sides of the house ; so it was quite a difficult matter to 
kill it. ) sone 
Well, the upshot of the business was, that after that baby awo ‘ ee 
its long and refreshing sleep, I carefully dressed it, substituting a ee 
skirt for the obnoxious pinning blanket, making sure to give 1t Pp enty o 
room to stretch and turn round in. I drew a pair of worsted socks on the 
chubby pink feet, and the little fellow cooed and laughed during the whole 
performance. About six o’clock a suspicious-looking vial made its 
appearance. 

** What's that?” I asked. 

‘* Baby’s drops,” was the answer. 

‘Pitch them out of the window,” said I. 

“But,” she sighed, ‘‘there won’t be a particle of peace for any of us 
without them.” ‘ : 

Then issued another bottle, and it took some time to convince her that 
this Spartan baby did not need paregoric, and anise and ner. nd 
whatever other stuff goes to make up these disgusting compounds ; ; ny 
won, and am happy to say that not a drop of anything of the kind has 
since been presented to the little one’s lips. ; 
“ Now, women who are nursing babies should never drink tea. If I nat 
time I could tell you in plain terms the reasons for this assertion. ue 
not believe in tea for any one outside the countries where it 15 raised, an 
have no doubt that there it is a national blessing. Americans need no such 
astringents, no such nerve-quickeners. That tea-drinking is one great cause 
of nervousness among our women I believe every thinking man and Nou 
will agree ; and I often wish that our first row with our mother-country ha 
been over something worth fighting about, instead of an old tea-chest. 


Oatmeal, Indian meal, gruel, and cocoa or chocolate are the beverages 
to be partaken of by women who nurse\their babies. These ensure pay 
as well as quantity, and made of good rich milk can be freely partaken a 
There is no need of an ordinarily healthy woman growing thin because s S 
is nursing. ‘Then, again, infants should be held as little.as possible, an 
trotted and rocked never. Use your baby at once to. the bed, or crib, and 
insist, whatever your nurse may say to the contrary, upon its sleeping alone. 
Then feed your baby regularly, and disabuse your mind of the ee 
that it is hungry every time it makes a noise. No woman should nurse her 
infant oftener than twice in the night, and at six months this should be 
stopped entirely, in order to guard the mother against the exhaustion which 
follows inevitably upon the keeping up of this unnatural night drag. Once 
in two or three hours during the day is also quite often enough. Bear in 
mind also that your baby wants, and must have, cold water to drink daily. 
Begin first, and immediately, with a teaspoonful, allowing the child to be 
its own judge as to the quantity. , 

Give your babies room enough, and enough to eat of the right kind, 
good air to breathe and plenty of sunshine, and my word on it you will 
have no trouble ; and mothers can only do this by taking proper care of 
themselves. The present system of bringing up children is an abomina- 
tion ; but what more can be expected with so little preparation for life and 


its duties on the part of our women? 
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ArRoWROOT Foop BAD FOR CHILDREN.—Itis a very common practice 
of mothers to feed young children on arrowroot to make up any deficiency 
of milk, or as a preferable diet when they are sick. This practice was 
undoubtedly borrowed from the French, where it has been in vogue, under 
the sanction of medical men, for we know not how long. Arrowroot is only 
a variety of starch made from the root of the Aaranta arunainacea, and 
other plants of the same order. So strong had been the prejudice in favour 
of this food, that in Parisian hospitals for infants, when a child became sick, 
instead of allowing it to nurse when food was needful, it was withdrawn 
from the breast and fed with arrowroot and other similar preparations. 
This was followed by a large mortality, and yet French physicians, placing 
so much more value upon artificial than natural food, allow the above to 
go on despite results, and to spread their practice over the civilised world. 
Arrowroot contains very little, if any, nutritive value, and Frenchmen are 
beginning to find it out ; for, hunting for the sources of this great mortality, 
they at last discovered it to be caused by a jelly-like substance in the 
bowels, which on analysis proved to be starch, the result of feeding arrow- 
root. We have always deprecated the practice as unnatural, and believe 
it to be the cause of the death of very many children. Better try 
to build up a house from the ashes or bark of timber, than to build up 
a healthy human being by feeding it on an approximate element of food, 
but which of itself is not food, and can give little or no nourishment. Let 
us stick closer to nature, and we shall not repeat longer this French blunder. 


Mr. W. V. Natty, 4, Moorfields, London, E.C., wishes to correspond 
with persons who would like to engage in co-operative gardening and 
fruit-culture. The time is near when men may be able to club capital, 
skill, and labour with good results, moral and material. 


On a fence in Berkshire is painted in glaring capitals, “Use Dr. 
Prior’s Cough Balsam ;” and just below, “‘* Buy iyour gravestones of 


Pittsfield,” 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions,and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly. 


It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and “Hone are 
intended to be gratuitous. 


The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 


In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
ipsings Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and woz to the Editor of House and 

ome 


The Editor is zo# responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigved articles, 


House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 
Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 3s. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly 6s, 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 
Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, Jost 
Sree, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly . 5 6s. 6d. 138. 
Half-yearly ° 4 13S. 26s. 
Yearly P 26s. 528. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fcllowing are the present rates :— 


4 tse id, 

Back page, ae page next to matter é 410 0 
Half do. é 4 5 2 j . : 5 2 TO) gO 
Inside pages 2 : c 6 9 0 3 a : Zi Coy ie) 
Do. do., per column. Ton 6 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column ; 5s. double column, 

Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, Lente -five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33} per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. 

** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun PEARCE, made payable at Hicu Street, IstrncTon, N., and addressed to him at 
156, St. John Street Road, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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‘HOUSE AND HOME” AND THE WORKING 
MEN’S CLUB MOVEMENT. 


Our first number was issued on the 25th of January, 1879, 
when we sketched a programme, in which we promised to deal 
with social and sanitary topics, giving prominence tothe important 
questions of diet, health, over-crowding, and improved dwell- 
ings. For upwards of a year and a half we have steadily pursued 
our way. Keeping to the lines laid down, we have endeavoured, 
not without a measure of success, to disseminate among the 
people information upon topics closely allied to their physical 
well-being. 

Our task has been an arduous one, and one which we have 
been several times tempted to abandon. While it is difficult 
to establish a paper almost of any description, it is especially 
difficult to float a journal devoted entirely to the publication 
of fact and information. Fiction, 1 in one form or another, is the 
order of the day. Novelettes, in almost every variety of form, 
and papers innumerable, e#¢zrely devoted to fiction—which does 
not always hold up the mirror to nature—monopolise the greater 
part of the space in the windows of the newsvendor and the 
bookseller, to the exclusion of publications of sterling value. 
At the same time, a class of paper, of which happily only a few 
specimens are now extant, having no other recommendation 
than obscenity and filth, have been circulated in hundreds of 
thousands amongst the old and young, respectable booksellers 





making themselves, in thousands of instances, the channels 
through which this garbage has been distributed to the masses. 


We do not object to fiction; but we think there ought to be 
room for at least one journal whose only pabulum is fact. The 
people need something more than entertainment ; they require 
instruction. If they perish, it will not be for lack of amusement, 
but for want of knowledge. The tinkling bells of the fool may 
attract their attention for the moment, causing them to forget 
their own misery ; but in doing so, they do not in the least degree 
assist them to a better state of things. Indeed, to some extent 
they obstruct the efforts of the reformer by making the people 
“ forget their misery,” and inclining them to “ put up” with their 
present condition rather than make an effort to “ work out their 
own redemption.” If any number of people share these views, 
and give effect to them by doing something to make known and 
circulate House and Home amongst their friends, we shall be 
able to greatly improve the paper, and so make it more worthy 
of support ; and support is all that is now required. We have 
had no cause to complain of want ofencouragement. Persons 
of distinction, eminent in various walks of life, have stopped to 
greet our efforts with a kindly word; while the better part of 
the Press has showered encomiums upon House and Home 
altogether beyond our own estimate of its merits. 


In future, we shall endeavour to carry out pretty much the 
same programme ; but we may give more space to the considera- 
tion and discussion of social topics than we have hitherto done. 
Our columns will be freely open to the ventilation of abuses 
and to the advocacy of remedial measures. We shall have an 


eye upon the overcrowding and extortion to which the poor of 


too many of our large cities are subjected by the rapacity of 
landlords and the farmers-out of houses; the practices of 
builders who are guilty of evading the Building Acts (with the 
connivance of vestry surveyors) we shall continue to expose ; 
the advantages of temperance will be set forth ; thrift will be 
inculcated; domestic economy and improved household 
management will be advocated ; information regarding the most 
valuable varieties of food-stuffs, and the best methods of cooking 
and preparing them for use—one of the most important ques- 
tions for the masses—will be given ; portraits and biographical 
sketches of men and women of the time will continue to appear ; 
the laws of health will be popularly stated, with a view to their 
better observation ; and legislative measures, having for their 
end, and adapted to procure that end, the improved social 
and sanitary condition of the people, will be supported, 
regardless of the political party they may emanate from. 


Amongst the organised forces at work for the elevation of 
the people in their tastes and habits, the Club and Institute 
Movement deserves a warm recognition ; and we have pleasure 
in calling attention to the fact that with the present issue, 
House and Home becomes the official organ of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, of which Dean Stanley is president, 
and Mr. Hodgson Pratt the indefatigable chairman. The Union 
isthecentreand guiding spirit of the Working Men’s Club Move- 
ment, and it is in constant communication with about nine 
hundred clubs scattered up and down the country. We gladly 
give up part of our space to this valuable and important institu- 
tion, thereby becoming the vehicle of communication and inter- 
communication between the clubs and institutes throughout 
the kingdom. By this arrangement the Club and Institute 
Union is responsible for the information and announcements 

made under their heading; while the editor of House and 
Hlome is responsible for, and retains entire control over, all 
other parts of the paper. 

The Workmen’s Club may be made an important agency for 
the social amelioration of the people. It offers a refuge from 
the temptations presented by the public-house, and those 
interested in temperance would do well to take into account 
the capabilities of this agency as a counteractive of the liquor 
traftic, 


. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 

[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


TO THE WORKING MEN’S CLUBS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


WE, the council of the “ Working Men’s Club and Institute Union,” 
have the pleasure of announcing to you that the proprietors of 
House and Home have authorised us to make that journal a weekly 
medium of communication between you andus. It will also bea 
means of communication defween the clubs. You are aware, as 
well as we, that the want of such an organ is a disadvantage to 
the whole club movement, felt all the more on the disappearance 
of the Club Journal two years ago. 

The space—one page—allotted to our and your announcements, 
reports, news, suggestions, inquiries, and correspondence is not 
very great, but we must make the most of it; and occasionally, 
when letters are sent of general interest and special importance, the 
editor of House and Home will find room for them in some other 
part of the paper. 

The council must therefore ask the clubs to compress their in- 
formation into the fewest words possible. The matter will often 
be the more readable for such close packing, as brevity is the 
essence of wit. The editor of the Union page hopes, for the same 
reason, that club correspondents will forgive him if he too, in his 
turn, gives an additional turn to the screw. When there are more 
reports, &c., than he can possibly find room for, he will have to 
select those which appear to him to be likely to interest the largest 
number of readers. As arule, it must be remembered that club 
news does not greatly interest any readers except those who are 
the members of the club which is mentioned in such news. On 
the whole, the editor of the Club page will have to try every week 
to put intoa pint the contents of a quart. Due allowance must 
therefore be made for the difficulty of his task. 

At the same time clubs are requested not to cease sending 
communications because room cannot always be found for them. 
The clubs are indeed earnestly solicited to send everything which 
they think will interest or benefit the club world. 





Our aim has always been to make the most of this club move- 
ment and to turn it to the best possible account for promoting the 
welfare of the working classes. The clubs can accomplish a grand 
work for the social, intellectual and political progress of the 
working classes. The aim of the Union is to show from time to 
time how that work can be done—to keep before the clubs a high 
ideal and a noble standard, for “he who aims at the sun shoots 
highest.” Every club in the land may either do next to nothing 
for its members, or may, year by year, render them increasing 
service. In order that the Union may promote the latter end, the 
Council ask for the advice and: information. of every one who has 
anything to say worth saying, whether derived from his reflection 
or from his experience. 

Our clubs are growing in number week by week all over the 
kingdom ; andithe 130,000 or 140,000 members whom they contain 
may in a few years be doubled. Let it be the aim of us all to 
make the clubs grow in quality as well as in quantity, and to make 
them attractive to the best men of all classes, parties, and occu- 
pations, by making the clubs true centres of national progress. 
Let us try to bind the clubs together by the interchange of mutual 
service, and by making the members of any one club members of 
all. By this means we may build up a national association for the 
progress of the people in all that is truly good and noble. By such 
an agency we may do the sacred work of creating a community 
less burdened than at present by many grievous evils from which 
the MANV have suffered until now. 

This is anoble aim, and every member of a club may, in his 
little sphere, do something towards its accomplishment. 
a good time coming—let us aid it—every woman, every man.” 

Good day, friends; help us to help you ; render us the service of 
enabling us to serve you. 

Yours fraternally, 
THE UNION COUNCIL. 

CLUB BILLIARD TABLES AND OTHER FURNITURE FOR SALE.— 
Some excellent furniture belonging to the large Club in Betterton Street, 
Long Acre (just closed), is for sale at very moderate prices. A complete 
inventory can be seen at the Union office. 
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qi. ANNUAL ROWING MATCH of the CLUB UNION will take place THIS 
DAY, SATURDAY, AUGUST rgth. ; 
The Putney, Shaftesbury, and St. James’s and Soho crews will row in the first heat ; 
fhe Bermondsey Institute, St. Mark’s, and Devonshire crews will row in the second 
eat. 


The first heat at 4.30 p.m. ; the second at 5.30. 
Chiswick Eyot. ae ;3 


HE ANNUAL FETE of the London Clubs will be held at the ALEXANDRA 
PALACE on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1880. 

The Union Council will organise the usual Athletic Sports on the Racecourse. The 
Sports will commence at FOUR O’CLOCK precisely. Tea will be provided for Club 
Members ina room reserved for the purpose, where the Prizes won in the Athletic Sports 
will be presented, and some music provided by friends of the Union. 

Delegates and Representative Members are invited to act as Stewards. They will be 
summoned shortly to arrange further details. 

Secretaries are earnestly invited to promote the sale of tickets in their several Clubs, 
so as to make the Féte a great success. Tickets will be sent on sale or return to the 
Clubs. Price: EIGHTEEN PENCE, including ADMISSION and TEA, but not 
Railway Fare. 

Further particulars will be announced hereafter. 

HODGSON PRATT, 
Chairman of the Union Councit. 





Course : Putney to Upper End of 


OPENING OF A NEW CLuB-HousE.—The old-established club and 
reading-room at Twerton, near Bath, will hold a public inauguration of its 
new building on Tuesday, the 17th inst. We hope to be there, and to 
congratulate the Rev. W. Stokes Shaw and other devoted friends on the 
success of their efforts to give a worthy house to this excellent little society 


COUNTRY CLUBS COMING To LONDON.—The visits to London made 
by members of provincial clubs, first suggested by the Union, are increas- 
ing in number year by year. The Union on all occasions offers its services 
in making arrangements whereby such visits may be as pleasant and as 
economical as possible.—On Friday, August 20th, the Peterborough Club 
makes its third summer visit to London, accompanied by its valued 
President, the Rev. Horace Orford. On Tuesday, August 24th, the clubs 
included in the Hampshire Union will senda very large party, accompanied 
by the Hon. Secretary of the Union, the Rev. Cecil White. 


Tue DEFENCE FunpD or THE ‘‘ INDEPENDENT CLUB,” SILVERTOWN.—The liberal 
support given to this fund by the Union and the Clubs has enabled it to appeal success- 
fully from the decision of the magistrates at the Petty Sessions at Ilford. It will be 
recollected that proceedings were taken'against the club on the alleged ground that a 
visitor had been brought into the Club by a member, and that the latter had served the 
former with refreshments, and received money for them. The Club had reason to believe 
that was no truth in the charge, but they did know that the person said to have paid for 
refreshments tried to induce the manager to serve him, and was refused, the whole thing 
-being a scheme ofa neighbouring publican to ruin the new Club. Mr. James Lowe, 
the President of the Borough ot Hackney Club, having, with his usual zeal and prompti- 
tude, brought the strange decision of the magistrates to the notice of the ;Union, the 
latter granted £10 towards the expense of an appeal, and the Clubs were invited to 
subscribe, Mr. Lowe sending out anappeal. The services of ,Mr. Warner Sleigh were 
engaged, and the decision of the magistrates was quashed. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the respondent did not put in an appearance, and that the case was therefore 
not gone into or decided on its merits. 

have now much pleasure in publishing a list of the subscriptions received from the 
council and the Clubs, which were paid over to Mr. Sinclair's solicitor, and which exactly 
met the expenses. 
List of Subscriptions. 

Workmen’s Club Union, £10; Hodgson Pratt, £6 ros. ; Bryanston Club, ros. 6d. ; 
Borough of Hackney, 41 1s.; Kingston, ros. ; St. Philip’s (Clerkenwell), 7s. 6d. ; 
Chelsea Hall Club, ros.; Putney, 5s. ; Tower Hamlets Radical Club (Cannon Place), 
5s. 3; St. James and Soho, 41 1s.; Social Democratic (Rose Street, Soho), ros. 6d. ; 
Patriotic Club (Clerkenwell), £1; Borough of Finsbury, 5s. ; Cobden (Kensal Green), 
3 ; Walthamstow Social Club, 5s. ; Mutual Friends (Little St. Andrew Street), 7s. 6d. ; 

etherlands Choral Society of Good Intent, 5s. ; South Acton, tos. 6d. ; Artisans’ Club 
(Barnes), 10s.; Alliance (Shaftesbury Street, New North Road), 5s.; Bedford (Spital 
Square), ros. ; St. Thomas, ros. ; Borough of Hackney Liberal Club, 41 1s. ; St. Paul’s 
(Waverley Road, Paddington), 5s. ; the Nelson, ros. I sent acknowledgments to those 
who kindly forwarded the above sums. Mr. Sinciair, the Manager of the Independent 
Club, informs me that in addition to the above sums he received two guineas direct from 
the Westminster Democratic fClub and ten shillings from the Hammersmith Club. 
Another Club (the name of which I forget) sent mea subscription after the case had 
been concluded, and I therefore returned the amount. It is hoped that the costs will be 
recovered from the respondent, Beckett. ‘ All’s well that ends well.” I think we have 
all done our duty in this matter, and if I may say so, the value of a central organisation 
like the Union has also been shown. 

HODGSON PRATT, 


Treasurer. 

Kincston Ciup: TESTIMONIAL TO THE PrRrEsIDENT.—Honour to whom honour is 
due ! We rejoice to see that the vigorous Club at Kingston has evinced its gratitude to 
its President and our former colleague, George H. Pember, Esq. Dr. Woolley, the 
Mayor, was where he ought to be, in the chair on the occasion (the last quarterly meet- 
ing), and a most gratifying report was presented of the progress of the bicycle, rowing, 
swimming, and chess clubs, as well as of the minstrel troupe. While zzxscle is thus pro- 
vided for, #zizd is not neglected, for 39r volumes had been issued, and a #ezseuz2 is 
contemplated. Prizes having been presented by Mrs. Pember to winners in double- 
sculling and swimming, Mr. Chapman, on behalf of the Club, presented Mr. Pember 
with his portrait and an illuminated address, the latter executed by a member. The 
President returned thanks in an excellent speech,’followed by the Mayor in another. Mr. 
Pember has rendered real service in the organisation of this successful institution, and 
he’has done his work in the right spirit and manner. Whenever that is the case, the 
hearty appreciation and sincere gratitude shown on this occasion will always be the 
result. 


Swimminc MatcuH OF THE CLusB Union.—This match took place on the 26th ult., 
between Barker's Rails and the ‘‘ White Hart,” Putney : Distance, over one mile. The 
Union Trophy Cup (presented by the Duke of Abercorn) was won by the Borough of 
Finsbury Club, represented by Dunmore, who did his work in sixteen minutes. The 
second place was won by Keene, of St. Mark’s ; the third by Filmer, of the Kingston Club. 
As Keene received the second prize last year, our Kingston friend will receive the second 
prize. After the match, the swimmers and their friends assembled to refresh 
themselves with a big tea provided by the Union in the pretty hall of the Barnes . 
Institute. Mr. Dunmore received the hearty congratulations of all present ; and a wish 
was expressed that Mr. Filmer, though unable (by a rule simce cancelled) to take a 
second prize two years running, should receiye from the Union an extra prize in 
acknowledgment of his pluck. This the Council of the Union have since agreed to. 
Votes of thanks to Mr. Hastings Sands and Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who had respectively 
acted as judge and starter, were then adopted with cordiality. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S illness evoked expressions of universal sympathy, both 
at home and on the Continent. The right hon. gentleman is making 
satisfactory progress towards health, but his illness should teach him to be 
less prodigal of his strength than he has been during the present session. 
Let him henceforth reserve his Parliamentary efforts for great occasions. 


Last week we expressed a wish for Mr. Plimsoll’s success at Liverpool, 
We are not surprised that the seat is won by the Conservative candidate. 
However, Mr. Plimsoll has the satisfaction of knowing that he did better 
than perhaps any other available Liberal candidate could have done. He 
polled 19,118, against 21,019 received for Lord Claud Hamilton, reducing 
the majority against the Liberals, as it stood at the recent bye election, by 
301. 


But the ‘‘ Sailor’s Friend” must not be permitted toremain out of Parlia- 
ment, and if he elects to fight Oxford we hope he will win by a substantial 
majority. 


Much misapprehension exists regarding the operation of the regulations 
imposed upon the importation of cattle. Mr. Arnold has done a useful thing 
in raising the question in the House of Commons, and the debate upon his 
motion will tend to enlighten the public mind upon the question. It is not a 
question of free trade, but it is a question of protecting our own cattle from 
the danger of imported contagious disease. It primarily affects the farmer, 
but at the same time it indirectly affects the consumer. Mr. J. Howard, 
M.P., who may be regarded as an authority on the question, contended 
that— 


‘Tt had not been shown how, if the existing regulations were done away 
with, our own stocks and herds could be protected from the spread of 
disease amongst them. Theré was undoubted proof that scarcely a cargo 
of animals from America arrived without there being one or two of them 
diseased. Besides, pleuro-pneumonia would remain latent without being 
developed in an animal for three or fourmonths. Cattle diseases certainly 
prevailed in the Western States of America, and there were practically no 
precautions at present to prevent its spreading all over those States. He 
contended that the breeding powers of the cattle of this country were very 
seriously interfered with by the ravages of diseases which had been brought 
to this country.” 


Mr. Mundella, in defending the existing restrictions, said :— 


‘* Mr. Arnold had spoken as the representative of a large constituency. 
He (Mr. Mundella) also spoke as the representative of one of the largest 
constituencies in the country, who had a great interest in the meat supply. 
It was not a farmer’s question, but one for the consumers, and he regarded 
it from the consumers’ point of view. It was not only in the interests of 
the farmer or breeder, but of the consumer in the first instance, that they 
should preserve their flocks as far as possible from the inroads of disease.” 
(Hear, hear.) 


It is fortunate for the consumer that no restrictions upon the importation 
of grain are necessary. We are largely dependent upon America for 
wheat. Our own farmers are in a very precarious position, and radical 
legislative changes, giving them greater security in their holdings, are 
necessary, if they are to compete with foreign growers, 
synopsis of the cost of a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Liverpool is of 
interest; it is taken from a Chicago paper :— 


‘* Storage here, 1; cents; freight to Buffalo, 6 cents ; marine insurance, 
1 cent ; Buffalo charges, 8 cent ; canal freight, 6 cents; expenses in New 
York, 1 cent; ocean freight, 8 cents ; ocean insurance, § cents ; total, 
244 cents. The English quotation of 10s. per cental is equal to 
1.44 dollars per bushel, leaving 1.194 dollars per bushel as the present 
value here, based on present quotations in England. ‘The future there is 
not discounted so vigorously as it is here, and stocks there are so much 
redubbed that if the supplies on this side be controlled by a master-hand, 
British buyers may be obliged to pay at least present prices for all that they 
want between this date and their own harvest.” 


The following 


In writing to the British Mail upon the success of Co-operative Stores, 
Mr. James Platt, the author of ‘‘ Money,” says :— 
‘*T condemn the once universal and now too general practice of charging 


credit prices forall articles, by which system the men wHo do pay have to 
pay for those who do mot pay as wel -as for themselves, I have written in 











favour of co-operative stores, because, although I started the cash system 
in 1862, and have since persuaded many to follow it, the stores have been 
the means of giving this system an impetus such as no individual trader 
could have done, and it is the very much lower prices that they have been 
enabled to charge that have shown so clearly the evils and follies of the 
credit system, And seeing that the traders were only cutting their own 
throats by running down the stores because they sold so cheaply and would 
ruin all the shops (what could be a better advertisement for the stores than 
these complaints?), I boldly told them that the best thing they could do 
would be to see why the stores could sell cheaper and follow their prin- 
ciples. As a proof that this advice was sound, during the last months 
some of the largest retail and wholesale houses have adopted the cash 
system, and this isno doubt the reason why several of the newer stores have 
failed to hold their ground.” 





THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. — 


THE report of the select committee of the House of Commons on the 
Water Supply was issued on Friday. They recommend that a water 
authority for the Metropolis should be created, with statutory powers, 
which will enable such body to acquire and utilise, so far as may 
be deemed expedient, existing sources of supply, and to have re- 
course to such other sources of supply as upon investigation may prove to 
be available and desirable. In the absence of any single municipal body 
the committee recommend that a water authority of a representative 
character should be constituted, to include elements to be derived from the 
Corporation of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works, together 
with a due representation of the districts at present supplied by the Metro- 
politan water companies, which lie beyond the jurisdiction of the corpora- 
tion of the Metropolitan board. The committee further state that for 
certain purposes at least it would be desirable to acquire the undertakings 
of the existing companies, if the same could be obtained upon fair and 
reasonable terms, but the agreements provisionally concluded under the 
late Government are analysed and pronounced to be not formed on ‘“‘a 
sound basis of a financial estimate for the future,” and the committee consider 
that the agreements do not furnish a satisfactory or admissible basis of 
purchase. The committee were further directed to ‘‘inquire into the 
nature and extent of the water companies to levy water rates and rents, 
and how far it may be desirable to modify the same.” It is admitted that 
rates have been raised in recent times under the statutory powers of the 
companies ; and the evidence shows that a considerable portion at least of 
the increase in the receipts of the companies has been due to this cause. 
The companies claim the right still further to increase their rates in pro- 
portion to the growth in the value of houses, and this right would have no 
legal relation to the augmentation in the quantity or improvement in 
quality of the water supplied. Without pronouncing an opinion on the 
legal point, the committee must observe that if the contention of the 
companies is well founded, the population of the Metropolis and its 
surburbs—amounting to four millions of people—would be left at the 
mercy of certain trading companies, armed with the power of raising the 
price of one of the first necessities of life to an extent practically without 
any limit ; a situation from which the companies seem to consider there is 
no escape, except in the purchase of their undertakings at such a price as 
they may be willing to accept. If that were the only remedy the conse- 
quences to the consumer of the improvident legislation of the past would be 
indeed intolerable. But Parliament is not unequal to redress such mischiefs 
to the public interests. The manner in which the gas companies have been 
dealt with by Parliament may be referred to in illustration of the methods 
by which a remedy for such a state of things may be effectually provided. 
In the constitution of the water authority the committee recommend that 
that body should be entrusted with the largest discretion as to the best 
method of dealing with the water supply of the Metropolis. Various 
courses might be adopted. It would be possible to proceed by regulation 
of the powers of the existing companies, as in the case of the gas 
supply, or by the introduction of an independent water supply, or by the 
purchase of the existing undertakings. It would be the duty of the water 
authority maturely to examine which of these schemes, separately or in 
combination, would be the most advantageous to the public. 
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IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR MANCHESTER.—At a public meeting held 
on the 20th ult. in the Town Hall, Manchester, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of the diocese, it was resolved to form a limited company for 
the purpose of building improved dwellings near the great centres of labour 
in Manchester and Salford. Statistics showing the result of similar under- 
takings in London, Newcastle, and other towns, were laid: before the 
meeting, and an interesting discussion took place relative to comparative 
advantages of the ‘‘ cottage ” pian of building, and of the “ flat ” arrange- 
ment so commonly adopted in erections for this purpose. The decision 
was adjourned till a future meeting, and several influential gentlemen of 
the district took shares in the proposed company. 
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Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Szshop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


—_— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF. CLEANLINESS. 


To the Editor of “* HOUSE AND Home.” 
SIR, F 
_ I was very pleased with what I read a few weeks ago in your paper 
on cleanliness, written by a lady. I could endorse every word. I firmly 
believe there would be much less sickness if people would Keep the skin 
clean. There is mo excose whatever for any one being dirty, Any working 
man can take a pail of water up into his bedroom at night, and on getting 
out of bed, can strip and sponge himself from head to foot, which he can do 
in ¢wo minutes. I prefer that plan to getting zz¢o the water. I think it is 
quite as good, and much less trouble. I hope now that we have the School 
Boards at work every child will be taught the science of a healthy life, 
pure food, fresh air, and the szpreme importance of strict cleanliness. We 
must teach them that a dirty person is a public #wzsance and danger. When 
the body is sponged all over with tepid water every day I don’t think it is 
necessary to use ahy soap. I trust the friends of sanitary reform all over 
the country will at once ask the School Boards to have reading lessons on 
the al ove subject. 
HEALTH REFORMER. 


A PLEA FOR SENIOR BANDS OF HOPE. 


To the Editor of “* HousE AND HomE.” 
SIR, 

I am deeply impressed with the importance of keeping hold of our 
young people in the bands of hope until they are about twenty-one years of 
age. At present in the junior bandsof hope they leave just at atime when they 
are likely to use strong drink and tobacco, just ¢o f/ease their friends and 
relatives. I therefore kindly urge temperance men all over the country to 
form senior bands of hope, so that the youngsters can be drafted from the 
junior at fourteen years. of age, and be kept seven yearsin he senior. If that 
were done, I venture to say that few, comparatively speaking, would go 
astray. The seven years spent in the senior band should be devoted to 
training the young people to understand the scientéjic aspect of teetotalism. 
I don’t wish to underrate the importance of the moral aspect, but we want 
more medical teaching. We must let people know that alcohol is a poison, 
that it is expelled from the system unchanged, that it is utterly useless 
either as a beverage or as a medicine. 

Yours, &c., 
J. NUGENT. 








HUMAN LIFE. 


THE total number of human beings on the earth is computed at three 


thousand millions, and they speak three thousand aud sixty-four known 


tongues. 

The average duration of life is thirty-three and one-third years. 

One-fourth die before they are seven years old, and one half before the 
age of seventeen. 

Out of one hundred persons only six reach the age of sixty years. 

Out of five hundred persons only one attains the age of eighty. 
persons die every minute. 

Tall men live longer than short ones, and married men longer than 
single ones. 

Rich men live on the ayerage forty-two years, but the poor only thirty 
years. 

There is one drunkard to every seventy-four persons. 


Sixty 








OPENING OF A PUBLIC PARK AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On the 
23rd ult., an addition of 28 acres was made to the East End Park at New- 
castle, being the munificent gift of Sir W. Armstrong, C.B., which, together 
with the portion previously opened, forms an expanse of above 50 acres, un- 
surpassed for picturesque and sylvan beauty and accessibility by the public 
park of any other town in the kingdom. The inaugural proceedings were 
conducted by Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., who was accompanied by the Mayor 
and Corporation of the town and many of the principal residents. The 
weather was fortunately propitious, and the entire proceedings passed off 
with considerable é/dat. 


A SCIENTIFIC American has forsome reason best known to himself turned 
his attention to the strain that human hair will stand. . He is a doctor of 
Michigan, and we hear on authority he estimates that the supporting power 
represented by the hairs on the heads of 130,000 people is equal to 
2,000,000 tons, and using a large illustration he calculates that the hair 
of the heads of the entire population of the globe:could hold supported in 
space, against the gravity of the earth, the planet Vesta, and yet have 
2,000,000, 000,000 tons of strength to spare. f 
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THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 





MEANING OF SPINSTER. 


Eachelor asks how the word “ spinster” came to be applied to unmarried 
females. Amongst our industrious and frugal forefathers, it was a maxim 
that a ycung woman should never be married until she had spun herself a 
set of body, table, and bed linen. From this custom all unmarried women 
were termed ‘‘ spinsters ”’—an appellation they still retain in all law pro- 
ceedings. 


ADMISSION TO HouSsES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Politician inquires how he can obtain admission to the Strangers’ Gallery 
Admission to the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Lords to hear debates 
is by a Peer’s order. An order from a member, or (preferably) from the 
Speaker, admits to the Strangers’ Galleries of the House of Commons. 
These Galleries are not very convenient, and hold but a very small number 
of persons. It is therefore only the fortunate few who can obtain good 
places on great occasions, and then only after many weary hours of waiting. 
When Parliament is not sitting admission to the Houses may be readily 


-obtained. 


’ CANADA BALSAM. 


W. J. is informed that Canada balsam is an oleo-resin obtained from 
the Adzes balsamea, one of the conifer or fir family. Sometimes it is 
obtained by breaking the vessels which naturally form the tree and collect- 
ing their fluid contents, but it is generally procured by making incisions 
upon the trunk, and collecting the balsam as it forms. It is seldom 
administered as a medicine, its principle use in pharmacy being to assist 
in the preparation of blistering paper and collodion flexile. It is also used 
as a varnish. Its medicinal virtues are the same as turpentine—viz., 
diuretic and anthelmintic—that is, it acts upon the kidneys and destroys 
worms. 





GRAPH COMPOSITION. 


H. Harris.—You will save yourself much trouble by purchasing the 
composition ready-made of “‘The Durable” Printers’ Roller Company, 
Limited, Viaduct Works, Farrmgdon Road, London, E.C., who are pre- 
pared to supply their composition, coloured to any tint, for the numerous 
copying apparatus which, under a series of new names, mostly terminating 
in ‘* graph,” are now before the public. ‘The experience and reputation 
of this Company are guarantees that what they turn out will not only be 
of the best quality, but suitable to the purpose. The composition offered 
is cheap, the Company treating it as an article of commerce instead ofa 
fancy article. 








FLIES. 


Mrs. Taylor is troubled with ‘‘ swarms of flies,” and she is anxious to 
get rid of them. She should remember that flies are indigenous to dirty 
localities. Remove the cause, as the old saw says, and the effect will 
follow. Camphor, placed near anything wished to be protected, will keep 
these troublesome insects off. As regards preventing their entering an open 
window, we have seen it stated that the perfume of mignonette will keep them 
at bay—also, with more certainty, a net suspended across the open part. 
The mesh of the net may be of considerable width, and it will still be 
effectual for the purpose. The following is also recommended, but we 
should imagineit is of most service when the nuisance is on a small scale — 
A little black pepper and tincture of quassia, put in saucers about the 
house, kills and keeps them away. 


First STEAM LOCOMOTIVE. 

Engineer.—Your informant was partly right, but Watt was before 
Murdoch. The first steam locomotive of which we have any record was a 
steam carriage, for use on common roads, invented by Cugnot, a French 
engineer, in 1763. In 1769 and'1784 Watt took patents for the application 
of the steam engine to locomotion ; but his inventions were never carried 
into effect. In 1784 William Murdoch, one of Watt’s assistants, made a 
good working model of a locomotive engine ; but the first practical success 
in this direction was an engine patented by Vivian and Trevithick, in 1802, 
and set to work in 1804. It travelled at about five miles an hour, with a 
net load of ten tons, on a tramway near Merthyr Tydvil. In 1813 William 
Hedley of Wylam Colliery, made a travelling engine, as a substitute for 
animal power in a colliery. Stephenson’s first locomotive was constructed 
in 1814. 

s 


PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 

Frugal inquires for the best means of preserving meat from “ turning.” 
A piece of charcoal boiled in the water with ‘‘high” meat or fowls will 
render it or them quite sweet.. A piece of charcoal or powdered charcoal 
should be kept in every larder. Hams, after being smoked, may be kept for 
any length of time packed in powdered charcoal. Charcoal willnot only keep 
the meat over which it is sprinkled good, but will remove.the taint from 
already decayed flesh, Pepper is a preventive of decay, ina degree; it 
is well, therefore, to pepper hung joints. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
—Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


How beautiful our lives may be ; how bright 

In privilege; how fruitful of delight ! 

For we of love have endless revenue ; 

And if we grieve, ’tis not as infants do 

That wake and find no mother in the night. 

They put their little hands about, and weep 

Because they feel mere air or. but the bed 

Whereon they lie ; but we may rest instead 

For ever on His bosom, who doth keep 

Our lives alike safe when we wake and sleep. 
fT, S, Sutton. 


Nothing is more easy than irreproachable conduct .—Desmahis. 


The heart ought to give charity when the hand has not the power. — 
Quesnel. 


The joy of meeting pays the pangs of absence, else wha could bear it? 
—Rowe. 


Recommend to your children virtue; that alone can inake happiness,— 
Beethoven. 


Life, like the water of the sea, freshens only as it ascends towards 
heaven.—Azchiter. 


Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.—Lacon. 


If the soul be happily disposed everything becomes capable of affording 
entertainment, and distress will almost want a name.—Goldsmith. 


The body oppressed by excesses bears down the mind and depresses to 
the earth any portion of the divine spirit we had been endowed with.— 
Florace. 


My advice is to consult the lives of other men as we would a looking- 
glass, and from thence fetch examples for our own imitation.— Zerence, 


More hearts pine away in secret anguish for the want of kindness from 
those who should be their comforters, than for any other calamity in life.— 
Dr. Young. 


There scarce can be named one quality that is amiable in a woman which 
is not becoming in a man, not excepting even modesty and gentleness of 
nature—Dean Swift. 


To spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use them too much for 
ornamentation is affectation; to make ‘judgment wholly by their rules is 
the humour of scholars,—Zacon, 


What madness it is for a man to starve himself to enrich his heir, and so 
turn a friend into an enemy ! for his joy at your death will be proportioned 
to what you leave him, —Sevzeca. 


Affection is the seeming of constraint and of falsehood ; fidelity is only 
a respect for our engagements; infidelity a degradation ; perfidy an open 
and criminal infidelity.— Vaurenargues. 





What inference shall we draw from this remarkable law in nature, that 
there is nothing waste and nothing meaningless in the feelings and faculties 
wherewith living creatures are endowed? For each desire there is a 
counterpart object ; for each faculty there is room and opportunity for 
exercise, either in the present or in the coming futurity. Now, but for the 
doctrine of immortality, man would be an exception to this law—he would 
stand forth as an anomaly in nature, with aspirations in his heart for which 
the universe has no antitype to offer, with capacities of understanding and 
thought that never were to be followed by objects of corresponding 
greatness through the whole history of his being.—Chalmers. 


When it is settled in a man’s mind that such or such another is a bad man 
an effect apt to be produced by such judgment is a settled affectation of 
antipathy ; of antipathy more or less strong, according to the temper of 
the individual. Thereupon, without troubling himself to measure out the 
proper quantity of antipathy which it would be proper for him to adminis- 
ter, upon every opportunity that presents the means of expressing towards 
the offending party the affection of hatred and contempt, he accordingly 
employs it ; and in so doing, he piques himself upon the evidence he affords 
to others of his hatred to vice and love of virtue, while, in truth, he is only 
affording a gratification to his own dissocial and self-regarding affections to 
his own antipathy and his own pride.—Beytham. ROX 





-HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES, 


TAKE one quart of water and four pounds of sugar. Place upon the fire 
and stir until the sugar is entirely dissolved. Let this boil five minutes. 
Remove from the fire and add four quarts of strawberries. Spoon up the 
syrup carefully (so as not to bruise the berries) until the berries are com- 
pletely saturated. Now place again upon the fire until the syrup begins to 
boil. Take off the fire, remove the scum, pour into a pan, and set away 
until the next day. Replace upon the fire; bring again to the boiling- 
point, and set aside again for several hours. Place once more over the 
fire, and let them get thoroughly hot. Now take out the berries with a 
skimmer, and lay them on a china dish. Strain the syrup which remains 
in the stew-pan, and boil until it reaches the consistency of molasses. 
Return the berries into the syrup, and make all hot together. After 
which, pour the whole into an earthen crock, and let stand until cold. 
The preserves are now ready to be put isto small earthen pots, or glass 
tumblers, and covered and stored away. 


STRAWBERRY CUSTARD. 


Make a nice boiled custard of a quart of milk and yolks of five eggs 
properly sweetened. Boil till it thickens to the right consistency, take it 
off the fire and put in the flavouring. Take a gill of sugar and a pint of 
ripe strawberries, crush them together and pass through a fine strainer. 
Take the whites of four of the eggs, and while beating them to a stiff froth 
add a gill of sugar, a little at a time. Then to the sugar and egg add the 
sweetened strawberry juice, beating all the while to keep it stiff. This 
makes a beautiful pink float, which is to be placed on top of the custard. 
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PUBLISHING OFFICES. 


Flouse and Home is now published at 156, St. John Street 
Road, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Home, 
156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


BUSINESS 


WHOLESALE AGENT FOR THE TRADE: 


Mr. E. CurTICE, 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





PORTRAITS. 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE, DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND: 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, BarrT., M.P. 
HODGSON PRATT, Esa. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, EsqQ., M.P. 
GARIBALDI. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, G.C.M.G. 
StR JOHN GEORGE Epwarp Henry DouGias SUTHERLAND 
CAMPBELL, Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyll, was born at Stafford House, London, in 1845. 

In February, 1868, he was elected M.P. for Argyllshire, in 
the Liberal interest, and in the December of that year he 
became private Secretary to his father, then at the India Office. 
In 1867, a small work by the Marquis of Lorne, entitled ‘A 
Trip to the Tropics, and Home through America,” was pub- 
lished ; in 1875, he published “ Guido and Lita: a Tale of the 
Riviera,” a poem; and in 1878, “ The Psalms, literally 
rendered in Verse.” A few years ago the Marquis preached 
to a large audience in the Agricultural Hall, at one of the 
popular services got up by the Rey. Thain Davidson. 

On March 21st, 1871, he marr.ed Princess Louise, fourth 
daughter of Queen Victoria, and on that occasion he was 
created a Knight of the Thistle. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in St, George’s Chapel, Windsor, by the Bishop of 
London, assisted by the Bishop of Winchester. 

In July, 1878, Lord Beaconsfield’s Government appvinted 
him to the post of Governor-General of Canada, in succession 
to Lord Dufferin. His Lordship, accompanied by the Prin- 
cess, proceeded to Canada in November, where he met with a 
most enthusiastic reception. He speedily became a favourite 
with the Canadians, and still retains his popularity with them 
as Go ernor-General. 





SANITARY REFORM IN SOUTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


By THE Rev. F. Wacstarr, F.R.H.S., EpIToR OF THE 
Temperance Worker, &c. 


A PIECE of work of the first importance, from a sanitary point 
_of view, has just been completed in South Staffordshire, on 
‘the borders of tae famous Cannock Chase. For many years 

the crowded population of the towns included in the Black 

Country—that is, the district lying between Birmingham and 

Wolverhampton—were in a most deplorable condition, so far 

as related to the supply of that necessary of life, pure water. 

Until the South Staffordshire Water Works Company was esta- 

blished, now some twenty years ago, the: squalour and misery, 

filth and degradation, that prevailed in the midst of these 
busy centres were such as could now be scarcely credited by 
any one not personally acquainted with the district, while the 
mortality was prodigious, especially when any epidemic disease 
visited the locality, The entire population may be roughly 
estimated at somewhere about 300,000 persons; and while the 
supply of water for domestic purposes was lamentably deficient 
everywhere, the inhabitants in some places were compelled to 








use, even for cooking and drinking, the foulest contents of 
canals and disused coal-pits. ‘This was particularly the case 
at Dudley, Bilston, Oldbury, and Tipton, and as in some 
instances the sewage ran into the water so used, it is not 
wonderful that a Government inspector once declared that he 
found no town where the work of human extermination was 
carried on so rapidiy as at Dudley. In the important town 
of Wednesbury dirt and disease were rampant, since, for lack 
of water to flush the sewers, the necessary drainage works could 
not be carried out, and both in that town and in the adjacent 
one of Darlaston, people were glad to purchase a supply of 
water that had been drained from the pits by the payment of 
from 6s. to ros. per week. 

Nor were disease and death the only results from this 
deplorable state of things. The physique of the people neces- 
sarily suffered, and growth was stunted and enfeebled to a 
degree which will not be recovered for generations to come. 
To this, again, must be added the moral degradation which 
is the natural result where great masses of people are com- 
pelled to live amid such surroundings as those we have 
described. How close was the connection between the physi- 
cal and moral pollution was abundantly shown by a statement 
which appeared in an early report of the Sanitary Commission, 
where it was said that “the Registrar-General’s returns show 
that the Black Country presents the blackest calendars to our 
assizes.” 

The remedy for this sad state of things is, as we have said, 
only just completed, but the work has been steadily carried on 
during the last twenty years. ‘The South Staffordshire Water 
Works Company was originally projected by Mr. McClean, 
M.P., a well-known engineer, and as one part of the district 
after another adopted the sanitary provisions thus» brought 
within their reach, the improvement in cleanliness, health, and 
morals has been in the highest degree satisfactory. So far 
from being among the most unhealthy towns in the kingdom; 
these black and smoky regions compare most advantageously 
with many parts of the country which are possessed of far 
greater natural advantages, the death-rate averaging something 
over ten per thousand last quarter. 

The crowning works just opened take the form of new 
pumping stations, &c., at Hednesford, near Cannock, from 
whence a very large additional supply of water can be con- 
stantly forwarded to every part of the extensive district 
covered by the Company’s mains. The works, which have 
been carried out by local contractors, include a fine reservoir 
covering sixteen acres, and capable of containing about forty- 
two million gallons of water, the cost of the latest extensions 
being about £800,000. 








THE BATH AND WASHHOUSE 
MOVEMENT. 


By RicHarp METCALFE. 
I1.—Action taken tn London. 


In September, 1844, the Lord Mayor presided at a meeting at 
the Mansion House convened for the formation of an “ Associa- 
tion for Promoting Cleanliness among the People.” Amongst the 
promoters of that meeting now living, I may mention Mr. John 
Robert Taylor, whose labours to extend the boon enjoyed by the 
Liverpool people to the teeming population of London largely 
contributed tothe success ofthe movement, which he subsequently 
aided by contributing time, money, and much of his well-known 
energy. As the result of this gathering, one of the first public 
Baths and Washhouses in London was established in a large 
building in Glasshouse Yard, in the midst of a dense and poor 
population near the London Docks, and it was not a little 
surprising and gratifying to the promoters of the movement to 
find that the advantages offered were so thoroughly appreciated 
by the working classes. ' 
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It will be seen from the following statement of one year’s 
business, ending June, 1847, that the number of bathers, 
washers, and ironers, amounted to 84,584. The articles 
washed and dried numbered nearly a quarter of a million. 
There were, in round numbers, 35,000 bathers, 38,000 washers 
and dryers of clothes, and 11,000 ironers, The bathers and 
washers cost the Association about one penny each, and the 
ironers about one farthing each ; the whole year’s expenditure 
by the Association being over and above the receipts about 
#300, which included the items of fuel, soap, soda and white- 
wash, with pails, brushes, &c., which were lent to the people for 
use in their own homes, 

The effect of the unexpected success of their benevolent 
scheme was evidently to over-stimulate the hopes of its pro- 
moters, who were induced to build a large model establishment 
in Goulston Square, Whitechapel, near to Glasshouse Yard. 
The great success of their first attempt, coupled with that of 
the Liverpool Baths, naturally led them to believe that they 
would meet with still greater success had they at their command 
a more imposing and commodious establishment like the one 
then just opened in Cornwallis Street, Liverpool : they accord- 
- ingly erected a model institution, hoping that it might have the 
effect of stimulating philanthropy in the south of England to 
carry the work on more victoriously. These baths were built 
by voluntary contributions. The first stone was laid by the 
late Prince Consort, and they were opened in the year 1851 or 
1852. They occupied an area (exclusive of washhouses) of 63 
by 40 feet, or 2,520 square feet. The idea of adding a swim- 
ming bath was not carried out, although a piece of the 
adjoining land was allotted for that purpose. There were 95 
private baths—viz., 47 first-class men’s, 36 second-class men’s, 
6 first-class women’s, 5 second-class women’s—and 84 washing 
compartments. The Glasshouse Yard Baths were merely 
several large rooms fitted up with the simplest possible 
arrangements, and consequently worked at a comparatively 
small cost. No doubt, however, the novelty of cheap baths 
had something to do with their first two years’ success, and 
when this had somewhat worn. off, as a natural consequence, 
there was a proportionate falling off in the receipts. The busi- 
ness was transferred from Glasshouse Yard to the Goulston 
Square Baths, yet notwithstanding this they were worked at a 
considerable loss fora number of years. They gradually fell 
into a dilapidated condition, and were eventually closed. The 
Vestry of Whitechapel at last purchased the establishment, and 
in so doing discharged a duty which should have been under- 
taken twenty years ago. About £1,500 which had been 
collected by a committee formed for re-opening the Baths, was 
handed over to the Vestry at the time the Baths were conveyed 
to that authority. 

It ought to be unnecessary to remark, but I feel it is my 
duty to emphasise the obvious fact, that, wherever personal 
cleanliness is impossible, physical, mental, and moral deteriora- 
tion of the people is inevitable. We may have sad but 
unmistakable evidence of this, if any were needed, in a tour 
through the slums of the East End. While there may be 
parishes within the metropolitan area where the demand for 
baths and washhouses is less urgent, they are absolutely in- 
dispensable to sanitary efficiency in such a poor and densely 
populated parish as Whitechapel. 

In August, 1846, another bathing establishment was thrown 
open to the public by a private association, in George Street, 
Euston Square, in St. Pancras parish. ‘The principal mover in 
this scheme was Sir C. Scudamore, who contributed largely to 
the cost. The ground upon which the baths were built be- 
longed to the New River Company, and adjoined one of their 
reservoirs. The undertaking was greatly aided by the liberality 
of this company, the water for the baths being supplied 
gratuitously. 

This establishment, founded upon benevolent principles, 
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of the New River Company abolishing their reservoir. The 
success of the undertaking is testified to by Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, who, in his work on a “ Healthy Skin” (1849), quotes 
from a report of the working of this establishment, from the 
day of its opening (August 3rd, 1846), to November 12th, 1848, 
showing that the number of visitors who have enjoyed its 
benefits—that is to say, have obtained the incalculable blessing 
of clean skins or clean linen, to which may be added also another 
feature of the institution, clean and wholesome dwellings— 
amounted to no less than 674,866. Of this surprising number 
284,994 were bathers, and 96,468 washers, while a separate 
report from the department for “ Cleansing, Purifying, and — 
Disinfecting the Dwellings of the Poor,” showed that during 
those last ten months upwards of one thousand purifications 
had been effected. 

The ground where the reservoir was is at present known as 
Tolmers Square, and the site of the baths is now occupied by 
the Rev. Arthur Hall’s chapel,in the centre of the square. 





FASHION AND HEALTH. 


We have great respect for fashion, says the /nwdependent. It is 
an attempt to express a perfection of Art. Its tendency is in 
the direction of taste, neatness, cleanliness, and many Christian 
virtues. It designs to render humanity attractive. An ex- 
perienced teacher once said to us that he always regarded it as 
a good symptom in a school-boy when he began to be anxious 
about his clothes. Even foppishness is easier cured than 
slovenliness ; but the artistic may become too artificial ; the love 
for display may lead to excess; and even Fashion itself may 
degenerate into a mere fondness for change. So taste is sacri- 
ficed to variety, and common sense to the plans of those who, 
as tradesmen or tradeswomen, find it for their interest to 
be originating new styles with inventive frequency. Often it 
becomes to them an advantage to introduce contrasts or marked 
variations, and so Art is followed, at the expense of Nature. 
Not every poor form should be squeezed into symmetry. Not 
every big foot should be compressed into littleness. Especially 
is it true that Fashion should not be allowed to interfere with 
health. It may be developed and exercised not only in con- 
formity to, but in promotion of, the bodily welfare. 

The head, the chest, and the feet are the parts with which 
fashion seems especially disposed to interfere. As to the head, 
we have recently read an army discussion on caps or the 
soldiers’ head-dress, which interested us much, because it shows 
how thoroughly such a subject can be studied. The health of 
the head, of the hair, of the body has very much to do with the 
character of thé clothing. Pettinkoffer, the eminent German 
sanitarian, has given a most instructive lecture on “ The 
Relations of the Air to the Clothes we wear.” The effects of 
silk, woollen and cotton of different texture, of moisture and. 
heat, are discussed, and facts presented with all the exactness 
of close experiment. It is not left doubtful what are the indi- 
cations in order to adjust our bodies, through clothing, to the - 
medium which surrounds them. More head-errors are made 
by men than by women, although men are very fond of indulging 
the idea that when fashion is talked about, women only are 
referred to. Close caps, mufflers, tippets, are often the causes 
of colds. Besides, the hair is rendered unhealthy and the 
hearing often interfered with. It is one of the virtues of the 
silk hat that it stands up a little from the head. If, as should 
be, there are a few holes made through it, there is opportunit 
for air without draught. ; 

The more open bonnets of women do not expose them so 
much to evils of overheat, and inure them to exposure, when 
not too severe. The hair is the natural covering of the head. 
It is somewhat doubtful whether any other is really needed. 


was open for two or three years, and was closed in consequence | So we do not criticise women for treating the hat as a mere head- 
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ornament and not a protection. Where changes of climate or 
exposure require it, they only. need to have at hand some other 
protector. It was an improvement when hat-strings were made 
to come behind the ears, instead of over them, It isa great 
need to find out why it is that so many scalps are in an unhealthy 
state ; why dandruff is the rule, rather than that naturally oily 
condition and imperceptible shedding of scarf-skin which is in 
accord with health. 








IN THE SICK ROOM. 


By Miss E. R. Scovit, oF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


THE most tender care and watchfulness will be all in vain if the 
strength of the sufferer is not sustained by proper and nourish- 
ing food. . In severe illness there is seldom much appetite, and 
it is often very difficult to overcome the disinclination to take 
food. Life itself depends upon the success of the nurse in 
administering it, and too often it is lost simply from starvation, 
with anxious friends sitting by who might have saved it had 
they used the proper means. 

Milk does not agree with every one, even in health, but where 
it can be taken, then nausea sometimes follows its use in illness. 
This may be relieved by mixing lime-water with it, one table- 
spoonful to two of milk. When a cupful cannot be retained a 
small quantity given often will cause no distress. A teaspoonful 
once in half-an-hour may be tried, and, if that is kept down, 
gradually increased until a tablespoonful can be taken. It is 
better to give it more frequently, say every fifteen minutes, than 
to increase the quantity offered at once too rapidly. Thus 
proceeding by slow degrees the cupful that at first was rejected 
by the delicate stomach may be retained without difficulty. 

Where there is a tendency to diarrhoea, everything should be 
given cold. 

If a sick person expresses a strong desire for some article of 
food, it should be mentioned to the doctor. These cravings 
are often nature’s way of indicating that the system lacks some 
constituent that the desired viand is rich in. 

When the appetite is delicate very little food should be pre- 
sented at one time, not more than is likely to be eaten. Two 
wineglassfuls of beef-tea nicely prepared and served in a dainty 
china cup might be taken when a bowlful would only excite 
disgust. 

In surgical cases, or where the sufferer is too ill to be raised 
in bed, a bent glass tube is very useful for drinking purposes. 
If one cannot be procured, a stout straw, such as those that are 
used for ornamental work, makes a tolerable substitute. 

In feeding a helpless patient, the food should be finely minced 
and given in small mouthfuls; ample time should be allowed 
to masticate and swallow it and liquid given at proper intervals. 

It is sometimes necessary to administer stimulant or fluid 
nourishment to a delirious or insensible person. When the 
ordinary means of inducing him to open his mouth to admit the 
spoon have been tried in vain, gently close the nostrils with 
the left hand, the mouth must be opened to breathe, and the 
spoon can be introduced. Thecontents must be slowly poured 
down the throat. 

Beef-tea is one of the standard articles of diet prescribed by 
all physicians in illness. There are many ways of preparing it, 
all substantially the same in result, though almost every one who 
has had any experience in nursing has a favourite recipe. 








Ir strikes me dumb to look over the long series of faces that any full 
church, court-house, or tavern meeting, or miscellany of men will show 
them. Some score or two years ago all these were little red, pulpy infants, 


capable of being kneaded into any social form you chose—yet you now see | 
them fixed and hardened into artisans, artists, clergy, gentry, learned . 


serjeants, and unlearned dandies, and can and shall be nothing else hence- 
forth.— Carlyle, rerre stb as 








CARROTS. 


CarRoTs are, next to onions and potatoes, the most important 
vegetables used in domestic cookery. Their flavour renders 
them valuable in all soups, stews, and sauces ; but they are not 
particularly nourishing, for it requires two pounds of carrots to 
produce one ounce of the nitrogenous substance of muscle and 
flesh, They contain ten parts of heat-producing compounds 
to one part of flesh-forming matter. The botanical name, 
Daucus carota, is derived from the Greek diao, I make hot. 
The following is the composition of a fully-grown carrot :— 


In 100 parts. 
Water - - - 89.0 
Albumen - - 
Sugar - - 
Gum and pectose 
Palen < - - 
Cellulose and lignose 
Mineral matter - 
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The carrot belongs to the Umbellifer order. It is cultivated 
in Britain and in most parts of Europe—indeed, it is found in 
all quarters of the globe. The wild carrot is slender and 
woody, of a strong odour and a disagreeable taste. It has, 
however, been rendered thicker and more fleshy, as well as 
much milder and more succulent, by cultivation. It is largely 
grown in the field, in France, Germany, and Belgium, as well 
as in some parts of Britain. It is said that it was first brought 
into England by Flemish gardeners in the time of Elizabeth. 
In the time of James I. the ladies used to wear carrot-leaves 
in their hats instead of feathers. These leaves are elegant and 
graceful, and are worthy of being used instead of ferns ina 
bouquet, but they are despised because they are common. 
Their beauty is sometimes recognised, however, for the upper 
part of the root is occasionally placed in a hyacinth glass with 
water, and the young leaves sprouting out green and fresh form 
an exquisite ornament. 

Besides being used for flavouring purposes, and as a garnish 
for various dishes—particularly salt beef—carrots are some- 
times employed in medicine as a poultice for ulcers and sores. 
Grated carrot possesses cooling and stimulant properties. 
Carrot seeds are useful in cases of flatulency. Syrup, jam, and 
wine are also sometimes prepared from carrots; and in 
Germany they are roasted and used instead of coffee. 

Carrots grow best on a light, sandy, richly manured soil. 
Pigeon manure is particularly good for them. ‘They should be 
sown from the middle to the end of April. The seed, which 
should not be more than twelve months old, should be covered 
lightly with earth. As soon as they are three inches long they 
should be thinned till they are about nine inches.apart. When 
the leaves change colour, which will be about the end of 
October, the roots may be taken up. The tops should be cut 
off, and the carrots stored in a. dry cellar with sand between 
the layers; or, if more convenient, a pit can be dug for them, 
and in this they can be placed, and covered first with straw, 
and afterwards with a few inches of earth. There are many 
varieties of carrots, which are distinguished from each other in 
form and size, and also by the length of time they take to 


grow. ‘The early kinds are cultivated chiefly for culinary pur- 
poses. The late varieties are grown in the fields, and used for 
cattle. 


Carrots have numerous insect enemies. Amongst these are 
the wire-worm, the carrot-fly, and the carrot-moth. | Frequent 
digging and weeding of the earth round the roots, combined 
with trenching, form the best protection against these destroyers. 
Cassell’s “ Domestic Dictionary.” 





AN excellent remedy for removing paint or grease spots from garments 
may be had by mixing four-tablespoonfuls of alcohol with a tablespoonful 


‘of salt, Shake the whole-well together, and apply with a sponge or brush. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WEDDING. 


Translated from the German. 


THE Island of Zealand on the north-west is united by a narrow, desolate, 
sandy neck of land to a peninsula, which is beautiful, fertile, and covered 
with villages, forming within themselves one parish. Beyond the only 
little city of the peninsula, however, the country extends on to the 
stormy Cattegat. It isa region of a fearfully desolate and wild character. 
Quicksands have prevented every trace of vegetation, and moving sand- 
heaps, the sport of storms which unrestrainedly blow over the Jand from 
the rude sea, perpetually change their position, are heaped up, blown 
away, and then again collected in another place. I spent an hour, not 
without danger, in travelling through this region, which left behind in my 
mind an image of the wildest desolation. Whilst I was riding solitarily 
through this dreary, sandy district, there arose from the sea, northward, a 
tempest with lightning. The waves heaved themselves with a troubled 
motion; the wild stormy clouds careered along the sky; the heavens 
became darker and more threatening every moment; the sand began to 
move in vast and still vaster masses under the feet of my horse, and at 
Jength even whirled into the air. It was impossible to discover the path ; 
the horse sank deeper and deeper in the loose sand; heaven, earth, and 
sea were all intermingled, and every object was concealed in a cloud of dust 
and sand. ‘There was not a trace of life or vegetation ; the storm whistled 
through the air; the raging billows lashed the shore; the thunder rolled 
in the distance ; and, scarcely able to penetrate the cloud of dust, flashed 
the troubled, dark red lightning. The danger was instantaneous, when 
all at once, a sudden, violent fall of rain brought the whirling sand into a 
state of repose, and allowed me, entirely wet through, to find my way to 
the little town. 

It had been a fearful commingling of the elements. As the earthquake 
is a groan from the deep bosom of nature, so did this chaos present an 
image of a wildly tempested character; all hope destroyed ; every joy 
shattered ; the ruins of the past concealing cruel rage and sorrow ; restless 
passions hidden beneath desolation ; the voice of conscience threatening 
thunder-like in the distance, and consuming fire flashing darkly through 
the troubled soul, until the so long sealed-up fountain of tears vehemently 
bursts forth, and the melancholy of the lacerated soul is buried in their 
waters. 

In this desolate region there stood in former time a village called 
Rorwig, at about the distance of a mile from the sea. The. quicksands, 
however, undermined the village, and the inhabitants, mostly fishermen, 
have now settled themselves farther from the shore. The church alone 
remains upon firm ground, having been built upon a rocky height, and 
now stands solitary, surrounded by the mournful, movable desert. This 
church is the scene of the following mysterious relation. 

During the first half of the last century there sat one night in his 
solitary chamber. the venerable old preacher of the place, sunk in deep 
meditation. The hour approached midnight. The house inhabited by 
this good man lay at the end of the village, and such were the simple 
manners of the inhabitants, and so little were they troubled by mutual 
suspicion, that bolts and bars were unknown to them, and every door was 
‘unsecured, excepting by the simple fastening of a latch. The night-lamp 
burned dimly ; the solemn silence was only broken by the rushing of the 
sea, and the pale moon mirrored itself in the waves. At that moment the 
door was heard to open; the old pastor heard the sound of human foot- 
steps upon the stairs, and instantly imagined it to be a summons for him 
to the deathbed of some peasant neighbour who needed ghostly consola- 
tion at his hand. 

’ As he was thus thinking two strangers entered the room, wrapped in 
light-coloured cloaks ; one of them advanced politely towards him. 

*Sir,” said he, ‘“‘you must immediately accompany us. You must 
celebrate a marriage; the bridal pair are already waiting for you in the 
distant church. This sum of money,” said he, showing to the old man a 
purse full of gold, ‘‘ will sufficiently recompense you for your trouble and 
for the terror of so unexpected a summons.” 

The old man stared silently and horrified at the strange figures which 
seemed to him to have something fearful—nay, spectre-like—in their 
appearance. ‘The stranger repeated -his errand pressingly and beseechingly. 

When the old man had somewhat collected himself, he began mildly to 
remonstrate and to represent to the stranger that his office did not permit 
him to perform such solemn rites without knowledge of the parties, or 
without those preparatory formalities which the law required. With that 
the other stranger stepped forward. ‘‘ Sir,” said he in an imperative tone, 
‘fyou have your choice; follow us and receive the offered reward, or 
remain here—but in that case a bullet will pass through your head ;” and 
with these words he drew forth a pistol, which he held to his forehead, 
and thus waited for his answer. 

The old preacher turned pale; and without saying a word, rosé up in 
terror, dressed himself quietly, and then said, ‘‘I am ready.” 

The two strangers had spoken in the Danish tongue, but so as to leave 
no doubt of their being foreigners. They walked silently on through the 
night-stillness of the village, and the preacher followed them. It was a 
perfectly dark autumn night, for the moon had by this time sét. Wheén 
' they had passed through the village’thé old man, speechless from terror atid 
surprise, saw that the church was lighted up; and his attendants wrapped 
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in their white cloaks walked on without speaking, and with rapid steps, 
through the dreary, sandy plain, whilst he wearily and thoughtfully followed 
after. When they had reached the church a bandage was fastened over his 
eyes. He heard the side door, with which he was well acquainted, open 
gratingly on its hinges, and he felt himself thrust in, by force, ain a 
great crowd of people. He heard a murmur through the whole church, 
and in his immediate neighbourhood a language spoken which was totally 
unknown to him. He imagined it to be Russ. He stood with his 
bandaged eyes pressed on all sides by the throng, helpless and in great 
perplexity, when all at once he was seized upon by a hand and drawn 
forward with force through the crowd. At length, as it appeared to him, ~ 
the throng of people withdrew, and the bandage was removed from his 
eyes. He recognised one of his late attendents, and found himselfstanding ~ 
before the altar. A row of immense burning tapers in magnificent silver 
candlesticks ornamented the altar; the church itself was so brightly 
illuminated by many lights that the most distant object was discernible, 
and as, but a few moments before, when his eyes were bound, the murmur 
of the dense crowd through which he was thrust was fearful to him, so also 
did now the awful silence of the same throng fill his terrified soul with 
horror. Although the side aisles and benches were closely occupied by 
men, still the middle aisle was perfectly empty, and the preacher saw here 
a newly opened vault. The stone which had hitherto covered it was 
reared up against a chair. The preacher saw around him none but men, 
yet still in the far distance he thought he could discern the form of a woman 
seated in achair. The profound stillness lasted for some minutes without 
any one breaking it. 

At length a man arose, whose magnificent attire distinguished him from 
all the rest, and betrayed his high rank. He stepped hastily along the 
empty aisle whilst the crowd gazed at him, and his footsteps echoed 
through the church. The man was of middle height, broad-shouldered, 
and of a firm build ; his step was haughty ; his countenance of a dark hue ; 
his hair raven-black ; the features strongly marked ; the lips compressed 
as if with anger ; his nose of a bold aquiline cut, added to the imperious- 
ness of his expression, whilst thick and dark eyebrows oyershadowed the 
small black eyes in which burned wild rage. He wore a green dress 
ornamented with heavy gold buttons, and on his breast shone a star. The 
bride who knelt beside him was splendidly dressed—nay, even with gréat 
care. A sky-blue robe richly embroidered with silver envéloped her 
slender form, and fell in large folds around her graceful limbs. A circlet 
of diamonds ornamented her fair hair. The utmost grace and beauty 
exhibited themselves in her otherwise disfigured countenance. The 
corpse-like cheeks seemed petrified ; not a feature moved; the lips of 
ashy whiteness appeared dead ; the eyes expressionless, and the powerless 
arm$ hung down on each side of the drooping body. Thus knelt she, an 
image of death, and an overwhelming horror seemed to have locked both 
life and consciousness in a stupor. : 

The preacher now for the first time perceived an ugly old woman in a 
whimsical, gay-coloured dress, whose head was covered with a red turban; 
and who looked about grimly and yet jeeringly above the head of the 
kneeling bride. Behind the bridegroom stood a man of gigantic size and 
with a dark aspect, who looked straight before him with a grave and 
immovable expression. 

The preacher, paralysed by horror remained silent for some time, till a 
wild glance from the bridegroom admonished him to commence the cere- 
mony. ‘That which increased his perplexity still more was the uncertainty 
as to whether the bridal pair understood his language; he thought it 
probable that they did not. He, however, collected himself and made the 
attempt by inquiring from the bridegroom his own name and that of his 
bride. ‘* Neander and Feodora,”’ replied he, in a stern voice. 

The preacher now commenced to read the marriage formula, whilst his 
voice faltered, and he lost himself so frequently that he was obliged to 
repeat the words, yet still neither of the bridal pair appeared to notice his 
bewilderment, so that his conjecture that they were not fully acquainted 


“with the language became only the more confirmed. When he asked 


therefore, ‘‘ Wilt thou, Neander, acknowledge as thy lawfully wedded wife, 
Feodora, who now kneels here at my side?” he doubted whether the 
bridegroom not clearly understanding would reply ; but to his astonishment 
he replied, ‘‘ Yes,” in a fearfully yelling tone, which seemed to ring through 
the whole church. Deep sighs which proceeded from the attendant crowd 
accompanied that horrible ‘‘ yes,” and a silent shudder, like a lightning 
flash, agitated the deathly pale features of the bride, He then turned 
himself round, and as if he would awaken the bride from her deathly 
stupor, asked in a loud voice, “If thou, Feodora, wilt acknowledge as thy 
lawfully wedded husband, Neander, who kneels beside thee; then reply by 
an audible Yes?” 

With that the almost dead bride seemed to arouse herself; a deep sorrow — 
agitated her relaxed features ; the pale lips moved, a quickly flashing fire — 
seemed to kindle in her glance; her breast heaved, a violent flood of tears 
extinguished the flashing light of her eyes, and the ‘‘yes” which she 
uttered was like a cry of anguish from the dying, and seemed to find a 
deep echo in the involuntary tone of pity which burst from the breast of 
the crowd. The bride sank backward into the arms of the old woman. 

Several minutes passed in fearful silence, and then the preacher saw the 
corpse-like bride kneeling again in deep unconsciousness, and the cere- 
mony was ended. .The bridegroom arose and led.the faltering bride to 
her former-place ; the old woman and the gigantic man followed. _ - 
The two men who had brought the preacher hither again appeared, 
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bound his eyes, and pushed him not without difficulty through the crowd, 
and after they had put him out of the door he heard it bolted on the inside, 
and he was left to himself. Here he stood for a moment alone and un- 
certain wheter the awful circumstance, with all its fearful and spectre-like 
detail, might not be all a dream. But when he had torn the bandage from 
his eyes and saw the illuminated church before him, and heard the 
murmuring of the crowd within, he was convinced that this mysterious 
affair was all reality. In order to ascertain as much as possible of the after 
ocurrences, he concealed himself in a corner of the church and on the side 
opposite to that which he entered, and as he here listened, he perceived 
that the tumult within became every moment more violent. It seemed to 
him that a combat took place, and he seemed to hear the stern voice of the 
bridegroom imperiously demanding silence. A long pause then succeeded, 
a shot was fired, the cry of a female voice was heard ; again succeeded a 
pause ; then a sound as of men with tools which occupied almost a quarter 
ofan hour. The lights were extinguished, the tumult again arose, and the 
whole throng poured out of the church and hurried rapidly down to the 
sea. 

The old preacher now arose and hastened to his own village; when he 
arrived there he awoke his neighbours and friends to tell them, still over- 
come by horror as he was of the strange and incredible events which had 
just happened to him. But his simple neighbours had seen everything 
around so perfectly quiet, and in its ordinary state, that all at once another 
horrible idea seized upon them, which was that some unfortunate accident 
had deranged the mind of their beloved pastor, and it was, therefore, only 
with extreme difficulty, and only as they thought to indulge his strange 
whims, that they were induced to provide themselves with crowbars and 

spades, and accompany him to the church. 
_- In the meantime day had dawned, the sun arose, and as the preacher, 
with his attendants, ascended the hill upon which the church stood, they 
discovered a ship of war under sail at a considerable distance from their 
own shore, bearing away to the north. A sight so surprising in these seas 
inclined them somewhat to pay attention to the preacher’s report, more 
particularly as on arriving at the side-door of the church it was found to 
have been forcibly entered. Full conviction awaited them within; the 
preacher showed them the grave which he had seen open the night before. 
It was very easy to see that the stone which covered it had been raised 
and newly laid down again. The crowbars were put into requisition, and 
in the vault which lay below was immediately discovered a new and richly 
decorated coffin. With almost youthful impatience did the aged man 
himself descend into the vault, others followed him; the lid of the coffin 
was raised, and the old man saw that his suspicions were verified. In the 
coffin lay the murdered bride. The magnificent diadem was gone from 
her head. The ball had penetrated the heart. The expression of deep 
sorrow was vanished from her countenance, a heavenly peace had glorified 
the beautiful face, and she lay there like an angel. The old man wept 
aloud, and threw himself on his knees by the coffin, praying for the mur- 
dered lady ; and silent astonishment fell upon all those who were with him, 

The preacher considered it to be his duty instantly, and without any 
disguise, to make known this occurrence to the Bishop of Zealand, as his 
spiritual head, and until he had received an answer from Copenhagen on 
the subject he required his friends on their oath to keep all profoundly 
secret. The vault was again closed, and no man dared to speak on the 
subject. Suddenly a respectable man made his appearance from the 
capital; he made strict inquiry after all that had occurred, required to be 
shown the grave, commended the silence which had been observed on the 
subject; and sternly insisting that the circumstance should remain a secret; 
threatened any one who ventured to speak of it with the severest 
punishment. 

After the death of the preacher it was found that he had given a narra- 
tive of this strange event in the register belonging to the church. Some 
persons believe that it had in some way a mysterious connection with the 
rapid and violent changes of dynasty which took place after the death of 
Peter the First and Catherine, But it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to solve the deep enigma of this horrible deed. 
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CANDIED PEEL, Fruits, &c.—All fruits and vegetables which aré to 
be candied should be preserved in syrup as dried fruits, before being placed 
in the candying-pan. Small fruits, such as cherries and plums, should 
have a straw or splinter stuck through them; and then be put into the pan 
with the ends of the straws resting upon something which will prevent 
them sinking to the bottom. The articles should not be put close together 
in the candying-pan, but should have a space left between them, otherwise 
they will not remain separate when the sugar is crystallised round them, 
but will together form a shapeless mass. ‘he process of candying various 
substances calls properly for the skill and experience of the confectioner ; 
it is seldom successfully performed by the unprofessional practitioner. 
Amongst the articles which are commonly candied for sale may be men- 
tioned—small fruits of all kinds; the peel of oranges and lemons and 
citrons ; roots, such as angelica, eringo, and ginger; candied almonds ; 
flavoured sweetmeats, such as vanilla, peppermint, liqueur, cinnamon, 
clove, and rosé tablets; and various ornamental articles. —Casséd/’s 
“* Domestic Dittionary.” ‘ Meas 

THE men who jump at conclusions seldom reach any that are worth 
having. These must be got by climbing.— Wigglesworth, 


THE DYING CHILD. 
By MARY Howr'r: 


My heart is very faint and low; | ._ 
My thoughts like spectres come and go 3 
I feel a numbing sense of woe— 
Until to-day it was not so, ‘ 

I know not what this change can bé ! 


THE UNSEEN ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Lt is my voice within that calls ; 

Lt is my shadow, child, that falls 

Upon thy spirit and appals, ; 

That hems thee in like dungeon walls ; 
My présence that oershadoweth thée! 


Oh, mother, leave me not alone— | 
I am a-feared !—my heart’s like stone ! 
A dull pain cleaveth brain and boné ; 
I feel a pang till now unknown— 

Stay with me for one little hour ! 
Oh, soothe me with thy low replies ! 
I cannot bear the children’s cries, 
And when I hear their voices rise 
Impatient tears o’erflow my eyes— 

My will seems not within my power ! 


Poor Johnny brought me flowers last night; 
The bluebell and the violet white, _ 
Then they were pleasant to my sight— 
But now they give me no delight, 
_ And yet I crave for something still. 
Reach me the merry bullfinch here, 
He knows my voice; I think ’twill chéer 
My heart his piping song to hear— 
’ Ah ! I forgot, that bird so dear 
Was sold to pay the baker’s bill ! 


Oh, why was Mary sent away, 
I only asked that she might stay 
Beside me for one little day ; 
I thought not to be answered nay— 
Just once! I would have asked no nidré ! 
—Forgive me if I’m hard to please— _ 
Mother, weep not! Oh, give me ease, 
Raise me, and lay me on thy knees ! 
I know not what new pangs are thesé— 
I never felt the like before ! 


—It is so stifling in this room— 
Can it be closer in the tomb? 
I feel encompassed by a gloom— 
Oh, father, father, leave the loom ! 

It makes me dizzy like the mill ! 
Father, I feel thy hot tears fall— 
If thou hast thought my patience small 
Forgive me !—fain would I recall 
Each hasty word—I love you all; 

I will be patient, will be still ! 


THE UNSEEN ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Be still! my pintons o'er thee spread ! 
A duller, heavier weight than lead 
Benumbs thee—and the life hath fled ! 
Child, thou hast passed the portals dread, 
Thou now art of the earth no more ! 
Arise! thy spiritual wings unfold! 
Poor slave of hunger, want, and cold, 
Thou now hast wealth surpassing gold, 
Hast bliss no poet's tongue hath told! 
Rejoice! all path, all fear is o'er! 








THE mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, drink, and sleep—to be ex; 
posed to darkness and the light—to pace round in the mill of habit, and 
turn thought into an implement of trade—this is not life. In all this, but a 
poor fraction of the conscientiousness of humanity is awakéned, arid thé 
sanctities still shimber which make it worth while to be. Knowledge; 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to the mechanism 
of existence. The laugh of mirth that vibrates through the heart—the 
tears that freshen the dry wastes within—the music that brings childhood 


| back—the prayer that calls the futuré néarthe doubt which makés us 
‘pheditatethé death whielr startles ws with mystery=the hardship which 


forces us to stfigglés#the anxiety which ends intrist—are the true nourish: 
ment of our natural being.—/James Martineau, 
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-» NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions,and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 


It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to Howse and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous, 

The columns of House and Homie are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Institute Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and wof to the Editor of House and 
Home. 


The Editor is #0¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigzed articles. 


House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 3s. 3d. 6s. 8s. 6d. 
Yearly 6s, 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, fost 
Sree, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly . 3 ; : 6s. 6d. 135. 
Half-yearly : : : 138. 26s. 
Yearly : : 26s, 52s. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fcllowing are the present rates :— 
% 9S. 1d. 


Back page, oe page next to matter . A - . 410 0 

Half do. 6 . bs : 4 : : 210 0 

Inside pages 4 OO. 

Do. do., per column E20 

Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column ; 5S: double column. 

Twelve-and-a-half per cent. medontion on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 


Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Homte without 
any additional charge. 

** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun Pearce, made payable at HicH Street, Is_incTon, N., and addressed to him at 
TSOseots John Street Road, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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ON REFORMING—BUT HOW ? 


Tuis old world is sadly out of gear! If we credit the opinions 
of reformers of a certain class it is almost hopeless to attempt 
to set it inorder. Patched up for a time it may be, but any- 
thing like renovation is out of the question. 

Some attribute the sad condition of things to “ original sin ; ” 
others to a departure from the good old ways ; others again to 
some prevailing habit, as drunkenness for instance—bad 
enough in all conscience, though scarcely the parent of every ill 
—while there are those who attribute existing evil to belief, or 
want of belief, as the case may be. 

We see reformers split up into sections, each batch busy in 
its own approved way combatting certain opinions or actions, 
until we have associations and societies: for opposing or pro- 
moting almost every conceivable opinion or practice, and every 
one of them professes to hold the key to the solution of this 
or that social problem. We by no means condemn this action 
as being bad in itself. That it is frequently the outcome of 
prejudice and fanaticism is obvious to unprejudiced outsiders ; 
but the “‘active spirits” engaged in these harmless crusades are 
perhaps kept out of positive mischief by their employment. 

But there are evils in our midst, social ulcers in fact, which 
demand close and .continuous action, and it is well for society 
that individuals and societies are devoted to their extirpation. 
Persons engaged in these good. works” it is true/ often become 





cramped and narrowed in their views of life, but that is the 
inevitable consequence of unremitting attention to one subject. 
“Men of one idea,” they come to be called. Viewed from the 
necessities of the case, however, the epithet is not one of 
reproach. A given work is required to be done in the interests 
of the race, and they are indeed useful members of the commu- 
nity who apply themselves exclusively to its accomplishment. 

But much depends upon the manner in which a cause is 
advocated, and too frequently good movements are damaged 
by the injudicious advocacy of their friends. Alas! How 
many a reform might say, “ Save me from my friends” ! We do 
not depreciate the method of stating a case as strongl 
as the facts permit. Let “ principle ” ever be kept to the fore- 
front in the discussion. Present the evidence in the strongest 
possible light, but don’t call names or attribute motives to 
opponents or to those who do not see with you. State your 
case, always keeping within compass of fact, and rely upon the 
good sense of your audience. 

We think societies pursue a mistaken course whenever they 
attack other associations for not advocating the principles and 
adopting the policy of the attacking society. They forget that 
every society is based upon an idea, or upon a set of ideas, and 
that it is supported by a section of the public holding similar 
views. A great deal of valuable effort is thrown away in point- 
ing out what other societies ought to do, but wherever this 
occurs it is a sign of weakness. 

As a case in point we cite the letter of our excellent con- 
tributor, Mr. Delolme, given in another column, and a similar 
letter, for which we cannot find room, from the secretary of 
the Food Reform Society. These gentlemen are known as 
being the advocates of the Vegetarian system of diet, for which 
a great deal can be said, and they have frequently given in our 
columns very valuable information respecting the comparative 
value of foods. The public require information upon these 
points, and food reformers need not be idle. 

On a previous occasion we inserted a manifesto of the Food 
Reform Society respecting a society instituted to promote 
kindness to animals. We cannot for the life of us see that it 
is not a very commendable thing to inculcate kindness to 
living animals, and if food reformers really think so well of the 
animal world as to abstain from flesh upon humanitarian 
grounds, they, above all others, should rejoice that their 
benighted flesh-eating brethren travel so far in their direction 
as to minister in every possible way to the comfort of the 
animal while a sentient creature. But no! so long as people 
are not converted to Vegetarianism, it is useless to teach them 
to be kind to animals. We believe the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to be doing a thoroughly 
good work. During the past month its officers have secured 
the conviction of three hundred and fifty-six persons for various 
acts of cruelty to horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, goats, sheep, 
pigs, dogs, cats, fowls, pigeons, &c., and our correspondents 
should remember that if the Royal Society for the Prevention. 
of Cruelty to Animals had possessed the measure of light the 
Food Reform Society enjoys, most probably there would never 
have been occasion for the existence of the Food Reform 
Society at all. 

We regard the line of advocacy chosen by our food reforming 
friends as prejudicial to the interests of the movement they 
have at heart. It is calculated to cause the friends and 
supporters of the kindness to animals movement to turn from 
the diet question with something like disgust, whereas an 
argument addressed to. them upon the alleged superiority of a 
vegetarian over a flesh diet would have commanded their 
respectful attention, and received the measure of success it 
deserved. 

When societies devote themselves to the promulgation of 
the principles they are organised to promote, and leave other 
associations alone, their labours will result in greater success, 
because they will make more friends and fewer enemies. — 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 
Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 
[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


THE CLUB MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


Our English brothers will rejoice to hear that the particular Social 
Reform which our Union originated, and is ever extending, has 
begun in IRELAND. We had the honour of being invited, a few 
days ago, to attend the first half-yearly meeting of “The City of 
Dublin Working Men’s Club,” and were glad to see how good a 
beginning has been made. A fine old-fashioned house, with 
spacious rooms, has been taken in a crowded district, close to the 
“Castle ;” comfort and good taste are distinguishing features of 
the internal arrangements ; and there are upwards of four hundred 
regular members, besides honorary and life members. There are 
special circumstances in Ireland, social, religious, and political, 
which made the task more difficult than it is in England, and many 
doubted whether such a club could be founded at all. But a 
WoMAN took the matter in hand, and brought to the task faith in 
a good purpose, calm judgment, and, above all, the spirit of con- 
ciliation. Accordingly, she drew together men of different creeds 
and parties, and induced them to work together as fellow-citizens 
for the accomplishment of a common purpose. 

Such a union of men, too much separated by the unfortunate 
heritage of an evil Past, is of more importance than the success of 
the special object of the Club. We do not, of course, mean that 
Irishmen of different parties never unite for great purposes, but a 
greater habit of union on a common ground of noble aims, would 
do much for our sister Ireland. 

_ And we especially hail the establishment of the new club, because 
it may so greatly promote a better “understanding” between men 
too long separated and alienated by an unfortunate history. 

The “Working Men’s Club and Institute Union” have always 
said that one of the many great objects to be realised by these 
clubs is to enable men of various classes and employments to 
“understand” each other better. The strife of nations, and the 
strife of classes and parties within the several nations, come from 
ignorance of each other’s real character and motives. What we 
all have to learn is, that the hatreds which separate us from each 
other, and drive men to seize each other by the throat, is ¢gvovance 
of each other. \f we could only see each other, eye to eye, and get 
out of the mire of prejudice, pride, and passion, we should find that 
it is much easier to live by the rules of Love, instead of by those of 
Hate. We should find how greatly we wrong each other in our 
judgments ; how many noble aims we have in common, if only we 
would try to work for them in common. 

Now, the inestimable advantage of mixing men up together in a 
club is that they find how much they have in common, and how 
easy it becomes to co-operate for its attainment. The Radical and 
the Tory find that they have much to learn from each other when 
they get below the surface of mere words and phrases ; that even 
the Catholic and the Protestant have a common hope, and are 
guided by the same fundamental spiritual forces ; that the Free- 
thinker and the Church or Chapel goer have noble duties to per- 
form together as fellow-citizens, and that even they can establish a 

free trade” in convictions, teaching each other, and perhaps 

finding the points at which their differences of view commenced, 
a - finding, perhaps, that they differed more in words than in 
reality. 
_ Now, if all this work has to be done in England, how much more 
in Ireland, where injustice, wrong, and stupidity on the part of 
rulers in the Past have left a terrible legacy of strife and prejudice ! 
We hope and believe that in Ireland, as in England, the clubs may 
everywhere become a common platform. where employers and 
employed, rich and poor, Tories and Radicals, Catholics and 
Protestants, Free-thinkers and Believers, may learn to find a com- 
mon citizenship and to co-operate as brothers in a mutual exchange 
of knowledge and good works, for the true progress of society in 
well-being. 


CLuB BILLIARD TABLES AND OTHER FURNITURE FOR SALE.— 
Some excellent furniture belonging to the large Club in Betterton Street, 
Long Acre (just closed), is for sale. at very moderate prices. A complete 
inventory can be seen at the Union office. © p 
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HE ANNUAL FETE of the London Clubs will be held at the ALEXANDRA 
PALACE on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1880. 

The Union Council will organise the usual Athletic Sports on the Racecourse. The 
Sports will commence at FOUR O'CLOCK precisely. Tea will be provided for Club 
Members in a room reserved for the purpose, where the Prizes won in the Athletic Sports 
will be presented, at 7.30 p.m. 

Delegates and Representative Members will act as Stewards. 

Secretaries are earnestly invited to promote the sale of tickets in their several Clubs, 
so as to make the Féze a great success. Tickets will be sent on sale or return to the 
Clubs. Price: EIGHTEEN PENCE, including ADMISSION and TEA, but not 
Railway Fare. 

N.B.—The Council will endeavour to arrange for DANcING after the distribution of 
prizes in some place set apart, and the Clifden Institute will provide the Band. ‘‘ Events” 
in Athletics, foreach of which two Prizes will be given: Foot Races, one mile, quarter, 
and 1oo yards ; Hurdle, 120 yards ; High jump ; Three-legged race, 50 yards; Lon 
jump ; Hop, step, and jump ; Walking-race of one mile, 7/ there ts time. No spike 
shoes, no costumes. Entries must be given in on the ground to W. Hastings Sands, Esq., 
or tke Rev. Thornhill Webber. Sub-committee, Messrs. Giles, Fishbourne, Arnold, 
Ladell and Wild. Club cards must be shown by all who wish to enter for the sports. 








NOTICES. 

In accordance with a recommendation adopted at the last meeting of Delegates 
from London Clubs, the Council of the Union wILl. SUPPLY A COPY OF House and 
Home GRATIS FOR FOUR SATURDAYS (commencing with August 14th), but AFTER 
SEPTEMBER 4TH, CLUBS DESIROUS of SEEING THIS PAPER MUST OBTAIN IT FOR THEM- 
SELVES. Their attention is again called to the terms of subscription stated in the large 
bill and in the journal. 

Lecrure and Discussion at the Eleusis Club, SuNpAY Eveninc Next, August 
z2end, at 8 o'clock. ‘‘Co-oPERATION OF LABOUR WITH CAPITAL.” 


NOW READY, 
Tur Drrecrory or LONDON AND SUBURBAN CLUBS, containing full information as to 
their various operations, co-operative, recreational, educational and social, in which 
interchange of privileges and services among the Clubs at large is invited. 


(Errata in last issue of “‘ House AND Home.” ] 


DereNcE FUND OF THE SILVERTOWN CLUB.—Subscription by W. Hastings Sands, 


Esq., 41, omitted. ’ , 
SwimminGc Marcu oF Cus Union.—In the fifth line from bottom of this paragraph, 
Mr. Fiumer’s name was given instead of Mr. KrEne’s name. 


SaturDAY AFTERNOONS FoR Lonpon CiLuns.—Through the kind offices of Mr. 
Fiveash, Hon. Sec. to the Kingston Club, the Union has received an offer from Mr. W. 
Chapman, a local archeologist, and Librarian of the Club, to conduct a party over 
Hampton Court Palace. The Council gladly and gratefully accepted the offer, and 
notices were sent out that the visit would take place on Saturday, the 7th inst. Unfor- 
tunately the weather was most unfavourable and the attendance was smaller than it 
would otherwise have been. Nevertheless, members of the Kingston, Bermondsey, 
Nelson, and Blackheath Clubs were undeterred by the elements, and profited by Mr. 
Chapman’s knowledge of the historical associations of the fine old Palace, and by his 
guidance in inspecting its treasures. The visitors expressed their high gratification 
with the intellectual treat provided for them ; and they were, with true Club sociability, 
invited at the close, to take tea in the Kingston Club. We are delighted to announce 
that Mr. Chapman has, in accordance with a request made to him, consented to repeat 
this kind service on another occasion. 

Tur UNIoN SATURDAY AFTERNOONS.—On the 31st ult. Dr. F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A., 
kindly received (for the second time) a party of visitors from the affiliated Clubs in the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum; and on this occasion gave a highly 
interesting account of the habits, organisation, tastes, and disposition of sakes. On a 
previous occasion, he gave an insight into the ways of fishes. Our friend, Mr, J. 
Whitlock (of the S. London Institute), kindly represented the Union, as we had our 
monthly council meeting. A cordial vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. Bell for his 
kind services. Is any member going to send us notes, and obtain a prize ? 

Cuatuam: The New Club.—Every one who has a chance should go and see the very 
handsome Club-house recently erected in this town. It is a model of good taste and 


convenience in all its planning and arrangements. Its able Chairman and founder, Mr. 


George Winch, informs us that 600 members have been enrolled since its opening, a 


month ago. ! 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—Mr. Seaward G. Witcombe, Hon. Sec, of the Club at Fladbury 


(Worcestershire), suggests to us that we should issue our notices relating to our history 
and other intellectual competitions earlier in the Winter. He thinks we should have a 
larger number of entries, and he patriotically desires to see a larger number of Clubbites 
win the laurels which he has himself carried off. We thank him, and we will show our 


gratitude by adopting his suggestion. 

Tur City oF DUBLIN WorKING MEN’s CLUB (23, Christ Church 
Place, Dublin ).—The first half-yearly meeting of the members and friends 
took place on the 3rd instant, and was densely crowded. In the absence 
of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, president of the Club (who was 
unavoidably absent), the chair was taken by James McDonnell, Esq., 
supported by Messrs. G. J. Burke, hon. treasurer, and E. Purser, hon. 
secretary, and the other members of the Committee. The proceedings 
commenced with reading the report, which referred especially to the great 
success of the Concerts on Saturday evenings, in which a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen had given their services ; to he Debating and Recita- 
tion circles; to the remarkable success ofa class in Political Economy, to which 
prizes had been awarded by the ‘Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland ;” the examiner being Professor J. Shaw. The Club has called out 
hearty enthusiasm and devoted efforts on the part of men and women of all 
classes, and the whole work owes its origin to the unremitting exertions of 
Miss L’Estrange. This lady, a sister-in-law of a member of our Union 
Council, Mr. Henry W. Lawrence, having made herself acquainted with 
the value of our club movement, determined to do what she could to 
introduce it into her own land. The great and special difficulties which 
she had to encounter, and which she foresaw, we have alluded to in our 
leading article. We all beg to join our Irish brothers in. congratulating 
her on her success. After the reading of the report, the further proceed- 
ings were adjourned to another day, in order to enable Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
to deliver an address on the aim and work of Clubs. He was encouraged 
in his task by the hearty Irish welcome he received, and at the conclusion 
of the address, numerous questions were put to him on various questions 
of Club management.. V. B. Dillon, Esq., having then taken the chair, 
most cordial thanks were voted to Mr. McDonnell for his services as chair- 
man, and in the foundation of the Club, — 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


THE house question is becoming an important one. It affects the comfort 
and the health of the community to a degree scareely to be credited. 
And while the poor are the principal sufferers from defective house accom- 
modation, the rich are by no means free from the evil. Relying upon the 
vestry surveyor, the architect, and the reputation of the builder, they regard 
themselves free from insanitary conditions in their own mansions. But 
fever steals in upon them, and, as was the case recently at South Kensing- 
ton, they awake to find themselves the victims of dishonest workmanship. 


We don’t know how it is, but the whole building trade, from top to 
bottom, seems to be demoralised. In other businesses, work undertaken 
by tender is carried out in accordance with the specified terms; but in 
building this is rarely the case. Builders appear to enjoy complete im- 
munity from the law of contract. ‘* Hampden,” in discussing the house 
problem in the Mews of the World last week, said :— 


‘¢ A gentleman wrote to the Zzmzes the other day, expressing wonder and 
discontentment that ‘no effort is sufficient to obtain accurate knowledge 
of what will be the cost of building or repairing one’s house ;’ and with a 
view of enlightening the minds of such of his fellow-men as may be 
thinking that way, he states what in his own experience attended the al- 
terationsin a house. His wants were not large, but the cost was. He 
simply wished for two new windows, he says, with a simplicity that is 
charming, ‘thrown out in the drawing-room, and a slight alteration made 
in our stable-yard.’ There is not muchin that. Any man with a moderate 
income might reasonably suppose the expense would not be distressing. 
He consulted a builder, and the builder in due course presented a very 
neatly written estimate, apparently full of the frankest details. ‘The cost 
was to be £50. That was straightforward and clear enough. . ‘The 
paper looked exceedingly encouraging and pleasant,’ the gentleman says, 
‘and with light hearts we embarked in the scheme. We endeavoured to 
keep an eye on the workmen. It was just a month before the work was 
done, and we saw the men clear out. The bill was by no means so clear 
and frank a document as the promising estimate. The cost was about £100. 
Our friends console us by telling us that they have known much worse 
cases.’ It is very much worse when the purchaser of a beautiful-looking 
house, with all the modern improvements for comfort and elegance, 
whether house or villa, mansion or bijou residence, hears an alarm in the 
night ; it might be the rain pouring through the roof or surging up from 
the drains below; the costly paper of the fashionable zesthetic pattern 
peeling from the walis, and the doors and windows shrinking after a short 
acquaintance with a winter evening fire; none of those cases being very 
unusual. The discovered evils are to be corrected, and among them may 
be such as were never dreamt of by the now unhappy purchaser, who may 
hink himself comparatively well off if the foundation does not consist of 
pestilential rubbish which cannot be got at to be corrected.” 


-At a meeting of the Rental and Sanitary Reform Association, held on the 
15th inst., at the Democratic Club, Soho, 


Mr. E. DuNN (honorary secretary) said they had now to take into 
consideration the question of having a house-to-house visitation, the result 
of which should be communicated to the Executive Committee ; and with 
that object, and to carry on the work of the association, a small entrance 
fee had been fixed for members. He was convinced that a house-to-house 
visitation would reveal a state of affairs for which the public of London 
were little prepared. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. EDGINGTON asked what was the object of the house-to-house visita- 
tion ? 

The CHAIRMAN: To get facts together—not to make assertions without 
having facts to support them. One important point was to ascertain 
through how many hands the holdings of the people went—in fact, how 
many landlords there were. Again, the house-to-house visitation would 
bring to light the sanitary condition of the houses, the amounts of rents 
paid for the rooms, what accommodation was given in the latter, and all 
other facts connected with the tenancies. Then they could publish these 
facts, which would show the disgraceful condition in which the majority 
of the houses were, and the large amount of profits the house-farmers were 
reaping from them, (Hear, hear.) 


Public opinion being directed to the subject, surveyors occasionally do 
their duty. Last week, George Cooper and Henry Perkins, builders, of 
Hamilton Road, Manor Park, Finchley, were summoned to the Highgate 


police-court, at the instance of the Finchley Local Board, for erecting two - 


dwelling-houses without proper materials, and not causing the whole 
ground surface to be properly asphalted or cemented. There was a second 
summons against the defendants for-neglecting to cause every wall of such 
buildings to have a proper “ damp-course” impervious té moisture beneath 
the level of the lowest timbers; and there was 4 furthér summéns for 





neglecting within a reasonable time of erection to give notice to the 
surveyor of the Board of their completion. The evidence showed that the 
damp-course put in was of roofing felt, which would in a short time be- 
come useless for the purpose of preventing the damp rising, and the houses 
would, in consequence, be unfit for habitation. The defendants admitted 
the facts to be substantially correct, Mr. Lermitte imposed a fine of 
40s. on the first and second summonses, and 20s, on the third, together 
with £4 7s. costs. The defendants said if the damp-course had to be 
made good the houses must be pulled down, to which Mr. Lermitte 
replied that the regulations of the local authorities would have to be com- 
plied with. We think the name of the surveyor who passed the work 
should be published, 








It is by no means a rare occurrence for a working man to have his 
household goods, and even his clothes pawned by a wife given to drink ; 
and, unfortunately cases where men pawn their tools for drink are also. 
frequent. An illustration of this was given in Lloya’s Newspaper last 
week :— 


‘* An old domestic grievance is revived by a communication sent us 
signed ‘The Wife of a Carpenter.’ In some telling sentences she points 
out that while so many are interesting themselves in the cause of tem- 
perance, it would be as well to restrict the facility now given for drunken- ~ 
ness among a portion of the working classes by the pawning of their tools. 
She says: ‘The man goes to work with the love of drink clinging to 
him, but without the means in his pocket. But there is his tool-basket, 
wherein lie the means of obtaining drink. Away he goes to the pawn-shop, 
and after spending the money so obtained, goes home, ill-treats his wife, 
and breaks everything he can Jay-his hands on. Nis drinking-fit over, he 
cannot go to work without tools ; then the poor wife has to take the 
children’s shoes from their feet, the blanket or sheets from the bed, or even 
the wedding-ring from her finger, to redeem them, only to find in a week 
or two they are in the same place again.’ Police-court records assure us 
that cases of human weakness just as bad as that described by ‘ The Wife 
of a Carpenter’ really do occur, and her observations are certainly worth 
consideration by philanthropists who are striving to stem the tide of 
drunkenness.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any _question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with:truth.— Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


“ SMOKING IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES,” 
To the Editor of ““ HOUSE AND HOME.” 

Sir 

"Allow me to add to J. Nugent’s complaint, one out of many in- 
stances where I have been annoyed by smoking in railway carriages. I 
was travelling last Saturday with my wife and grandchild from Richmond 
to Westbourne Park, on my way to the place from whence I write. On 
arriving at Gunnersbury a number of semi-drunken labourers, one of whom 
was smoking, were foully thrust in upon us by a porter, there being more 
than the number the compartment was intended to hold. I remonstrated, 
and asked to be let out. A person whom I supposed to he the station super 
intendent came to my help, but there was not time to change, so he told 
me to ‘‘change at the next station,” You may imagine the abuse we had 
to put up with from such a gang, _ If their language had only been ‘‘old 
woman,” ‘‘ mother,” and such like, which is really true, there might not 
be so much to complain of, but it was blasphemous and accompanied with 
the noxious smoke, We got out at the next station, as advised, the porter 
while putting us in another carriage, telling us ‘‘ It was always so with 
those people at Gunnersbury ; they had no business to do it,” 

Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM MARLE, 
Weston-super-Mare, 13th August, 1880. 


THE R.S.P.C.A. AND THE CULINARY PREPARATION 
ANIMAL FOOD, &c., &c. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ HousE AND HOME.” 


OF 


SIR, 

The development and evolution of mankind in civilisation and morals, 
now halting, now apparently retrograding, but nevertheless through the 
long ages surely struggling and progressing towards a development of hap- 
piness in store for all, of which at present we have no idea, is rendered 
evident in no mean degree by the very existence of such a powerful and 
royal sociéty as that formed for the prevention of cruelty to animals. A 
very différént époch this from that which gave birth to Hogarth’s six stages 
of cruelty. Such devéloprhent is further tHustrated in the annual réport 
of the R.S.P.C.A., as published in the present August number of the 
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Animal World, wherein we read of a notable prosecution against a noble- 
man’s steward for persisting in causing the ears of fifty cattle to be clipped, 
punched, and otherwise mutilated, his determination being not to abandon 
a custom of perhaps ‘‘ ¢wo centauries’” duration, in obedience to the dictates of 
humanity and civilisation. There is much interesting matter in the report 
for reflection, and inviting honest and respectful criticism. Granting first, 
as has been conclusively proved over and over again, that animal food is 
not truly a necessary of life, waiving for the present another claim as to its 
being but a second-hand and impure form of food ; granting, secondly, 
that the vegetable world teems with every variety suited to man’s organisa- 
tion, is it not time the R.S.P.C.A. developed itself a little further in the 
same direction, by fearlessly raising aloft the standard of food reform? 
instead of only going half-way, and temporising with the subject in this 
wise—‘‘ Relating to the cruelty perpetrated in preparing animal food in 
kitchens, and since housekeepers cannot secure perfect obedience to their 
injunctions, nor eradicate superstitions and ignorant customs” (s7c), the 
R.S.P.C.A. thus proclaims, ‘‘ Fifty pounds will be given to the writers of 
approved essays against the various forms of cruelty to animals attending 
the culinaty preparation of animal food, &c., &c.” I respectfully urge 
would not fifty pounds be better expended in teaching people, the young 
especially, how to do without animal food altogether by a much more 
extended and better knowledge of the properties and preparation of the 
rich stores at hand of farinaceous, vegetable, and fruity food? The 
society’s dominating principle, further, ‘‘is to discourage and oppose 
vivisection under any circumstances” (szc), Let us be consistent, then. 
Vegetarians, at any rate, do not share the guilt of being accessory to 
the bleeding slowly of calves to death, in order to procure white 
veal, or to sheep and pigs, with their throats cut and only half dead, being 
skinned or thrown into boiling water, besides other horrors never to be 
got rid of in the hurry of work, and practised, also, on livestock during 
the process of breeding. The Rev. Dr. Adler stated at the meeting 
that, to his mind, the lower animals are our poor relations, and hopes that 
means will be taken to minimise the tortures inseparable from the slaughter- 
housé ; but why our poor relations should be tortured at all, except on the 
plea that it pleases the superior animal and tyrant Man to do so, passes 
comprehension, seeing that we pride ourselves in not being cannibals, and 
lack even the plea that only animal food is available to rescue us from 
starvation. The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, on the occasion 
of the late distribution of prizes to scholars, also noticed at length in the 
Animal World, grew quite pathetic in regard to the common beetle; but 
it must be owned with sorrow that the poor despised Buddhist of India is 
more consistent than his Grace, by abstaining from complicity in all un- 
necessary slaughter and bloodshed, with its attendant cruelty, and is thus 
practically doing all that man can to lessen the sum total of animal suf- 
fering in this little planet. The prevalent habits of European residents in 
India, especially as regards their dealings with the animal world, present, 
we are told, an insoluble enigma to the vegetable-feeding followers of 
Gantama Buddha. Faithfully yours, 


C. DELOLME. 








ImporTANT MEETING OF DELEGATES FROM LONDON CLuBS.—At the meeting of 
Delegates held on the rzth inst., the following clubs were represented: St. James’s and 
Soho (Messrs. Fishbourne and. Morgan), Cobden (Mr. Palmer), Christ Church (Mr. 
Symons), Tailors (Mr. Tylee), Kingston (Mr. Smith), St. Philips (Mr. Wood), Kilburn 
Gate (Mr. Hobbs), St. Mark’s (Mr. Arnold), Dublin Castle (Mr. Dennard), St. Pancras 
(Mr. Wild), Devonshire (Mr. Terrell), Southwark Radical (Messrs, Clark and Harrison), 
Bryanston (Mr. Paul), Tower Hamlets. Radical Association (Mr. Cooke), Onward (Mr. 
Showler), Bedford (Mr. Hobson), St. Andrews (Mr. Hoath), Putney (Mr. Giles), Clifden 
(Mr. La Dell), St. Paul’s (Mr. Jones), St. John’s, Blackheath (Mr. Thane). Mr. Hodg- 
son Pratt having been called to the Chair, Mr Fishbourne brought forward resolutions 
of which he had given notice, having for: their object (1) an improvement in the system 
of electing the Metropolitan Club Delegates, so that the Clubs might be more effectively 
represented; (2) a definition of the position and duties of ‘‘ Representative Members” of 
the Council; and (3) an extension of the system under which members of Clubs become 
“ Associates.” Mr. Fishbourne urged as reasons for bringing this subject forward that 
so large a number of Clubs in London were not represented at the monthly Delegate 
Meetings, while others were wholly unconnected with the Union. It was desirable 
to make the Union more truly representative of the Clubs, andto make its value, work, 
and aims more generally understood. ‘To effect that object there should be a reform 
in the system of representation, and the Union should be maintained by the Clubs rather 
than by outside subscribers. Until that were effected, the ‘‘ Representative’? Members 
of Council could not take up a position of authority equal to that held by the Members 
who represented the outside subscribers. As regards the election of “‘ Delegates,” they 
ought to represent the Clubs in proportion to the number of members in the several Ciubs. 
The Clubs must give greater support to the Union and thereby obtain greater: power in 
its administration. These views were supported, with some differences of opinion as to 
matters of detail, by several Delegates. The Chairman said that the views of the 
Delegates and of the Representative members were always considered by the Council 
with the greatest respect, and were generally cairied out. A large part of the Union 
work was done in the provinces, and the Delegates were necessarily not aware 
what a large amount of daily correspondence and frequent visits to all parts of the 
Kingdom that work involved. He suggested that in seeking the legitimate object of 
more effective representation, it would be well perhaps that the Delegates should confine 
their efforts to the Metropolitan part of the Union work. Mr. Fishbourne replied, 

~ concurring with Mr. Pratt’s remarks in the main. The following resolution was then 
unanimously adopted :— 3 
**That a Committee be appointed to consider and report in what 


mae the Union can be rendered more thoroughly representative of the 
lubs.” 


_ The Chairman intimated that the Union Council would give such information as to 
income derived from affiliation and associate fees as the Committee might desire. It was 
then resolved that the number of the Committee should not exceed fifteen; and the 
following were elected, with power to add to theif number : Fishbourne, Symons, Hobbs, 
Tylee, Morgan, Lowe, Pratt, Whitlock, Giles, and La Dell. The evening of Monday, 
August 237d, was fixed for the first meeting of the Conimittee, to be held at the Union 
office at 8 o'clock, 


Flouse and Home. 














THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 


TAVERN WELCOME. 
M.C.—The versé you ask about is— 
“* Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 

The warmest welcome at an inn.” 
It was written by William Shenstone, in 1728, on a window of aninn. A 
very similar remark is reported as having been made by Dr. Johnson, in 
Boswell’s Life, as follows: ‘‘ There is nothing which has yet been con- 
trived by man by which so much happiness is produced, as by a good 
tavern or inn.” But Dr. Johnson never intended his utterance to apply to 
mere drinking-houses. His own practice, and all his teaching, negative 
such a conclusion. 


INVISIBLE INK. 

Leonard inquires for a recipe for making invisible ink. We have seen 
the following published, but have never tried it : There are several recipes 
for making invisible ink, that will show upon the application of heat ; 
-probably the cheapest and best is one composed of, first, a few drops of 
sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, with about two or three ounces of water ; use 
acommon pen; second, nitrate of copper dissolved in some water; and again, 
third, nitrate of cobalt dissolved in water. The first of the above inks 
turns black upon the application of heat, the second turns blue, and the 
third turns pink. These are all poisonous. 





DIAMOND CEMENT. 

Housemaid is informed that the diamond cement used for uniting broken 
glass and china, which is sold generally at absurdly high prices, is very 
cheap and simple to make. It is composed of isinglass soaked in water 
until it becomes soft, and then dissolved in proof spirits, to which is added 
a little gum resin, ammoniac, and resin mastic, each dissolved by itself in 
alcohol. It should be well stirred when used, and heated to liquefy it. 
Keep it corked. 


SALICYLIC ACID. 

W.R.—Salicylicacid, which afew yearsago was only knownas acuriosity, 
obtained in small quantities from the oil of wintergreen and leaves of the 
willow, is now made on a large scale artificially from carbolic acid, and is 
being largely used in surgery and the arts. It prevents the decaying of 
meats, the curdling of milk, the musting of wine, and the putrefaction of 
wounds, and destroys the fungus growth in beer, and the living organisms 


| that make drinking water unhealthy, 


ASPHALTE. 
Gardener will find that asphalte for walks may be made by taking two 
parts of very dry lime rubbish and one part of coal ashes, also very dry and 
sifted fine. Ina dry place, on a dry day, mix them and leave a hole in the 
middle of the heap, as bricklayers do when making mortar. Into this pour 
boiling hot coal tar; mix, and when as stiff as mortar put it three inches 
thick where the walk isto be. The ground should be dry and beaten 
smooth. Sprinkle over it coarse sand. When cold, pass a light roller 
over it, and in a few days the walk will be solid and waterproof. 





A LOVER OF SHAKESPEARE.—One of the most noted characters on the 
border twenty years ago was old Jim Bridger, of Fort Bridger, in Utah. 
On one occasion he came to New York. He did not like the narrow 
down-town streets with high buildings on each side, and complained that 
he had once lost his way in ‘‘ Dey Street Canon,” and had been rescued 
with difficulty by the police. He liked the theatres, and expressed the 
utmost delight at the performance of ‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
He had no clear idea who Shakespeare was, but conceived and developed 
the most extravagant admiration for him. Returning to the fort he sold 
stock and supplies to emigrants and other travellers as in time past. One 
day a man wished to buy some oxen, and Jim said he could have any 


| except one yoke, which he had made up his mind to keep at all hazards. 


In the morning a messenger came to say that that the man wanted this 
yoke and none other. ‘‘ He can’t have em,” said Jim. ‘‘There’s no use 
talkin’.” ‘‘ Well, he wants them, and is just a-waitin’ for them,” said the 
messsenger. ‘‘ He’s a-settin’ there readin’ a book called Shakespeare.” 
“Eh?” yelled Jim, jumping to his feet. ‘‘ Did you say—Shakespeare ? 
Here—you, give me my boots.” Herantothe corral. ‘‘ Stranger,” said 
he, ‘‘jest give me that book and take them oxen.” ‘‘Oh, no,” said the 
man. “TI only brought the book to read on the way. I will give it to 
you.” ‘‘Stranger,” said Jim, resolutely, ‘‘jest you take them oxen, and 
give me that book.” And so the man did. Jim hired a reader at fifty 
dollars per month, and listened to Shakespeare every evening. All went 
well, until one night, as the reader came to the proposed murder of the 
princes in the Tower, Jim sprang from his seat, with blazing eyes, and 
yelled, in thunder tones, ‘‘ Hold on there! Jest wait till I git my rifle, | 
and [ll shoot the Scoundrel!” As one of his old “ pards” justly 
remarked, a sincerer compliment was never paid to Shakespeare. —Harfer’s 
Magazine, 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
—Elegies, 
And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


If there is on earth anything really great, it is the firm determination of 
a nation advancing under the eye of God, without being wearied tor a 
moment, to the conquest of the rights it derives from Him; which counts 
neither its wounds nor its days without rest, nor its nights without sleep, 
and which says within itself—What is all that? Justice and liberty are 
worthy of many other toils. * * * * 

Verily I say unto you when it shall go down like Christ into the tomb, 
like Christ it shall come out from it on the third day, conqueror over death 
and over the prince of this world and the ministers of the prince of this 
world.—Lamennais’ ‘‘ Words of a Believer.” 


‘¢ There is no God,” the foolish saith— 
But none—*‘ There is no sorrow 3” 
And nature oft, the cry of faith, 
In bitter need will borrow ; 
Eyes which fhe preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And lips say—‘‘ God be pitiful,” 
Who ne’er said, ‘‘ God be praised.” 
Be pitiful, O God ! 
The plague ef gold strikes far and near— 
And deep and strong it enters ; 
This purple chimar which we wear, 
Makes madder than the centaur’s. 
Our thoughts grow black, our words grow strange ; 
We cheer the pale gold-diggers— 
Each soul is worth so much on ’Change, 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 
Be pitiful, O God! 
The curse of gold upon the land, 
The lack of bread enforces— 
The rail-cars snort from strand to strand, 
Like more of Death’s white horses ! 
The rich preach ‘‘ rights” and future days, 
And hear no angel scoffing : 
The poor die mute—with starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the offing. 
Be pitiful, O God ! 


£. B. Browning. 
Nothing can constitute good breeding that has not good nature for its 
foundation.—Bulwer. 
We never love truly but once. 
are less involuntary.—Du Coeur. 
I know no manner of speaking so offensive as that of giving praise, and 
closing it with an exception.—Séeele. 


Beauty is a great gift of Heaven; not for the purpose of female vanity, 
but a great gift for one who loves, and wishes to be beloved.—Zageworth. 


It is the first time. Succeeding passions 


The worthiest people are most injured by slanderers ; as we usually find 
that to be the best fruit which the birds have been pecking at— 
Dean Swift. 


There is no policy like politeness ; and a good manner is the best thing 
in the world, either to get a good name, or to supply the want of it— 
Bulwer. 
Attach not thy heart to those treasures with which this fleeting life is 
adorned. If thou enjoyest, learn to lose, and if happiness is with thee, re- 
member grief De Svae/. 


Pluck not the wayside flower, . 
It is the traveller’s dower ; 
Hundreds in passing by 
That beauty may espy, 
And win a touch of blessing 
From Nature’s mild caressing ; 
The sad of heart perceives 
A violet under leaves, 
Like some new-budding hope ; 
The primrose on the slope 
Like spots of sunshine dwells, 
And cheerful message tells, 
Of kind renewing power ; 
The nodding bluebells’ dye 
Is drawn from happy sky : : 
Then spare the wayside flower ! 
Allingham. 








HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


SODA FOR WASHING. 

The very common use of soda for washing linen is very injurious to the 
tissue, and imparts to it a yellow colour. In Germany and Belgium the 
following. mixture is now extensively and beneficially used : Two pounds 
of soap are dissolved in about five gallons of water as hot as the hand can 
bear it; then next are added to this fluid three large-sized tablespoonfuls of 
liquid ammonia and one spoonful of best oil of turpentine. These fluids 
are incorporated rapidly by means of beating them together with a small 
birch broom. The linen is then soaked in this liquid for three hours, care 
being taken to cover the washing-tub by a close-fitting wooden cover. By 
this means the linen is thoroughly cleansed, saving much rubbing, time, 
and fuel. 

AN EXCELLENT PLUM-PUDDING. 

One pound of beef suet shredded fine, three quarters of a pound of grated 
stale bread, three quarters of a pound of raisins stoned, and the same 
quantity of dried currants washed and picked, two ounces of grated 
blanched almonds, ten eggs beaten as for cake, three quarters of a pound 
of white sugar, a nutmeg, and a quarter of a pound of sliced citron. Boil 
four hours. In boiling, the pudding should be packed well into the 
mould (which should be scalded and floured), or tied tight in a cloth, 
not leaving room to swell, as in the case of a pudding made with flour. 

TO CORN BEEF. 

Put into a cask twelve gallons of water, twelve quarts of salt, and ene 
pound ofsaltpetre ; stir until allis dissolved. Salt your meat, rubbing it 
well, and lay it in a separate tub, taking particular care always to have the 
skin side down. Let it lie thus for ten days, and then put into the 
brine (still with the skin side down), weighting it down with boards and a 
large clean stone. This brine will keep from November till March. Meat 
may. be added from time to time, always taking care to haye salt rubbed 
over it, and the blood drained off. 

STRAWBERRY JELLY. 

Soak a box of gelatine in cold water, say one pint. When thoroughly 
soitened, add five ounces of white sugar, two quarts of strawberry syrup, 
and put over the fire until the gelatine is perfectly dissolyed. Pour from 
the kettle into moulds or small jars, and you haye a most beautiful and 
pleasantly flavoured jelly. This recipe is meant for cool. weather; if used 
in summer, reduce the quantity of syrup by one half. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In whatever light he may be viewed, Mr. Carlyle is one of the 
most notable men of the age. His services to literature in 
almost every branch are innumerable, and his popularity is 
greater to-day than at any previous part of his career. As 
essayist, biographer, and historian, he has made his mark 
upon the nineteenth century. © 

Thomas Carlyle was born in 1795, at Ecclefechan, in 
Dumfriesshire, where his father, a man of intellect and piety, 
occupied asmall farm. He received the rudiments of his 
education at Annan, and at the age of fourteen he entered 
the University of Edinburgh. There he passed through the 
ordinary curriculum, and studied mathematics under Professor 
Leslie. At the age of twenty-one he left college, where his 
habits had been lonely and contemplative, and engaged him- 
self as a teacher of mathematics in a school in Fifeshire. He 
had been educated for the Church, but at the end of two years 
he resolved to devote himself to literature, commencing his 
career, in 1823, by contributing some articles of more than 
ordinary ability, to Brewster’s 2£dinburgh Encyclopedia, on 
* Montesquieu,” ‘‘ Montaigne,” ‘‘ Nelson,” and the ‘‘Two 
Pitts.” Inthe same year he wrote some literary notices for 
the Mew Edinburgh Review, and published his translation of 
Legendre’s ‘‘ Geometry,” and Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” 
His next work was a “ Life of Schiller,”.which appeared in the 
London Magazine. #11833, his “Sartor Resartus” was 
published in /raser’s Magazine ; in 1837 appeared his *‘ French 
Revolution ;” in 1839, ‘‘ Chartism,” and five volumes of his 
collected ‘‘Essays” were issued; in 1840 he delivered a 
series of lectures upon ‘ Hero-Worship,”. which were pub- 
lished; his ‘ Past and Present” appeared in 1843; ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations,” in 1845 ; 
“ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” in 1848 ; ‘ Life of John Stirling,” 
in 1850; ‘‘Life of Frederick the Great,” in 1860-4; and 
‘John Knox,” in 1878. 

Mr. Carlyle’s writings have» gone through several editions, 
and in a collected and uniform form they have within the last few 
years been published in a library edition ; and also in a popular 
edition, which has commanded a very wide circulation. 

Mr. Carlyle married in 1827, and he resided for some seven 
years alternately at Comely Bank and Craigen-puttock, an 
estate about fifteen miles north-west of Dumfries, when he re- 
moved to Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where he has resided since 
1834. In November, 1865, Mr. Carlyle was elected Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University. He delivered his inaugural 
address April 2nd, 1866. This was a characteristic and 
unique utterance, and added greatly to the popularity of Mr. 
Carlyle amongst the people. In 1857 Mr. Carlyle became a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, and in 1873 the 
Chapter of the Civil Class of the Prussian Royal Order “ For 








Merit” was presented to Mr. Carlyle. In 1879 he declined 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

It was several years before Mr. Carlyle’s works were suffi- 
ciently appreciated by the public to bring him any remunera- 
tion. In 1839, the late Mr. Serjeant Talfourd introduced into 
the House of Commons a bill for an Extension of Copyright, 
and amongst the petitions presented to Parliament in support 
of it was one from Mr. Carlyle. It is so strikingly characteristic 
of him that we reproduce it from Mr. Talfourd’s little volume— 
comprising speeches and petitions in support of the measure 
—published in 1840. : 

The petition of Thomas Carlyle, a writer of books, 

Humbly showeth, 3 

‘That your petitioner has written certain books, being incited thereto 
by various innocent or laudable considerations, chiefly by the thought that - 
said books might in the end be found to be worth something. 

‘« That your petitioner had not the happiness to receive from Mr. Thomas 
Tegg, or any publisher, re-publisher, printer, bookseller, bookbuyer, or — 
other the like man or body of men, any encouragement or countenance in - 
writing of said books, or to discern any chance of receiving such, but 
wrote them by effort of his own and the favour of Heaven. 

‘¢That all useful labour is worthy of recompense—that all honest labour 
is worthy of the chance of recompense—that the giving and assuring to each 
man what recompense his labour has actually merited may be said to be 
the business of all legislation, polity, government, and social arrangement 
whatsoever among men; a business indispensable to attempt, impossible 
to accomplish accurately, difficult to accomplish without inaccuracies, that 
become enormous, insupportable, and the parent of social confusions which 
never altogether end. tot 

‘‘That your petitioner does not undertake to say what recompense in 
money this labour of his may deserve, whether it deserve any recompense 
in money, or whether money in any quantity could hire him to do the 
like. 

‘That this, his labour, has found hitherto, in money or money’s worth, 
small recompense or none ; that he is by no means sure of its ever finding 
recompense, but thinks that, if so, it will be at a distant time, when he, 
the labourer, will probably no longer be in need of money, and those dear 
to him will still be in need of it. 

“‘ That the law does at least protect all persons in selling the production 
of their labour at what they can get for it, in all market places, to all 
lengths of time—much more than this the law does to many, but so much 
it does to all, and less than this to none. 

‘‘That your petitioner cannot discover himself to have done unlawfully 
in this his said labour of writing books, or to have become criminal, or 
have forfeited the law’s protection thereby; contrariwise, your petitioner 
believes firmly that he is innocent in said labour; that if he be found in the 
long runto have writtena genuine enduring book, his merit therein, and desert 
towards England, the English, and other men, will be considerable—not 
easily estimable in money ; that, on the other hand, if his book prove false 
and ephemeral, he and it will be abolished and forgotten, and no harm 
done. 

“That in this manner your petitioner plays no unfair game against the 
world, his stake being life itself, so to speak (for the penalty is death by 


oth 


’ starvation) ; and the world stake nothing till once it see the dice thrown, 


so that in any case the world cannot lose. 

‘‘That in the happy and long doubtful event of the game’s going in his 
favour, your petitioner submits that the small winnings thereof do belong 
to him or his, and that no other mortal has justly either part or lot in them 
at all, now, henceforth, or for ever. 

‘* May it therefore please your honourable house to protect him in said 
happy and long doubtful event, and (by passing your copyright bill) forbid 
all Thomas Teggs, and other extraneous persons, entirely unconcerned in 
this adventure of his, to steal from him his small winnings for a space of 
sixty years at shortest. After sixty years, unless your honourable house 
provide otherwise, they may begin to steal.” 


Although by no means sure that recompense would ever 
come to him personally, Mr. Carlyle has lived to see his works 
universally read, and to reap the reward legitimately due to his 
genius and industry. 

Politicians of both parties claim Mr. Carlyle as belonging to 
them. Although on the surface there are apparent con- 
tradictions in his works, he is, as a rule, the friend and 
champion of humanity. 

In his * Past and Present” he says of labour :— 

‘‘Wor there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in Work. 
Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is always 
hope ina man that actually and earnestly works; in Idleness alone is 
there perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, zs in com- 
munication with Nature ; the real desire to get work done will itself lead. 


one more and more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and regulations, 
which are truth. The latest Gospel in this world is know thy work and do 
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it. ‘Know thyself;’ long enough has that poor ‘ self’ of thine tormented 
thee; thou wilt never get to ‘know’ it, I believe! Think it not thy 
business, this of knowing thyself; then act an unknowable individual ; 
know what thou canst work at, and work at it like Hercules! That will 
be thy betterplan. . . . Workis of a religious nature; work is of a 
brave nature ; which it is the aim of all religion to be. All work of man 
is as the swimmer’s ; a waste ocean threatens to devour him ; if he front 
it not bravely it will keep its word. By incessant wise defiance of it, 
lusty rebuke and buffet of it, behold how it loyally supports him, bears 
him as its conqueror along. ‘It is so,’ says Goethe, ‘with all things that 
man undertakes in this world.’ ” 


His “Chartism” contains the following upon the injustice 
of England towards Ireland, which will be read with interest 
just now :— 


‘‘We English pay, even now, the bitter smart of long centuries of in- 
justice to” Our neighbour Island. Injustice, doubt it not, abounds, or 
Ireland would not be miserable. The Earth is good, bountifully sends 
food and increase ; if man’s unwisdom did not intervene and forbid. It was 
an evil day when Strigul first meddled with that people. He could not 
extirpate them; could they but have agreed together and extirpated him! 
Violent men there have been, and merciful; unjust rulers and just ; con- 
flicting in a great element of violence these five wild centuries now ; and 
the violent and unjust have carried it, and we are come to ¢/zs. | England 
is guilty towards -Ireland, and reaps at last, in full measure the fruit of 
fifteen generations of wrong doing.” 


Now that the cost of ‘‘justice” under our new and improved 
system of judicature is being discussed, the following, written 
in 1843, is not without significance :— 


‘‘ The man in horse-hair wig advances, promising that he will get me 
‘justice ;’ he takes me into Chancery Law Courts, into decades, half- 
centuries of hubbub, of distracted jargon, and does ge¢ me disappointment, 
almost desperation; and one refuge: that of dismissing him and his 
‘justice’ altogether out of my head. For I have work to do; I cannot 
spend my decades in mere arguing with other men about the exact wages of 
my work. I will work cheerfully with no wages sooner than with a ten 
years’ gangrene Chancery Lawsuit in my heart! He of the horse-hair 
wig is a sort of failure; no substance, but a fond imagination of the 
mind.” 


Mr. Carlyle has been throughout his career a violent hater 
of shams. The cheap and nasty is to him detestable. He 
thunders against the dishonest practices of craftsmen and 
tradesmen—particularly against those of the shoddy builder. 
As we lose no opportunity in calling attention to the serious 
consequences of the defective building which all but universally 
prevails, we make the following extract from Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘Shooting Niagara: and After?” (1867) :— 


‘“** Cheap and nasty ;’ there is a pregnancy in that poor vulgar proverb, 
which I wish we better saw and valued! It is the rude indignant protest 
of human nature against a mischief which, in all times and places, haunts 
it or lies near it, and which never in any time or place was so like utterly 
overwhelming it as here and now. Understand, if you will consider it, that 
no good man did, or ever should, encourage ‘ cheapness’ at the ruinous 
expense of 21/i/ness, which is always infidelity, and is dishonourable to a 
man. If I want an article, letit be genuine, at whatever price ; if the price 
is too high for me, I will go without it, unequipped with it for the present— 
I shall not have equipped myself with an hypocrisy, at any rate! This, if 
you will reflect, is primarily the rule of all purchasing and all producing 
men. They are not permitted te encourage, patronise, or in any form 
countenance the working, wearing or acting of Hypocrisies in this world. 
On the contrary, they are to hate all such with a perfect hatred ; to do 
their best in extinguishing them as the poison of mankind. This is the 
temper for purchasers of work: how much more for that of doers and pro- 
ducers of it! Work, every one of you, like the Demiurgus or Eternal World- 
builder; work, none of you, like the Diabolus or Denier and Destroyer— 
under penalties ! 

‘* And now, if this is the fact, that you are not to purchase, to make or 
to vend any ware or product of the ‘cheap and nasty’ genus, and cannot 
in any case do it without sin, and even treason against the Maker of you— 
consider what a guantity of sin, of treason, petty and high, must be accumu- 
lating in poor Englend every day! It is certain as the National Debt ; 
and what are all National money Debts, in comparison! Do you know 
the shop, sale-shop, workshop, industrial establishment temporal or 
spiritual, in broad England, where genuine work is to be had? I confess 
I hardly do ; the more is my sorrow! For a whole Pandora’s Box of evils 
lies in that one fact, my friend; that one is enough for us, and may be 
taken as the sad summary ofall]. Universal shoddy and Devil’s-dust cun- 
ningly varnished over; that is what you will find presented you in all 
places, as ware invitingly cheap, if your experience is like mine. Yes; if 
Free Trade is the new religion, and if Free Trade do mean, Free racing 
with unlimited velocity in the career of Cheap and Nasty—our Practical 
hero will be not a little anxiqus to deal with that question—infinitely 








anxious to see how ‘ Free Trade,’ with such a devil in the belly of it, is to 
be got ¢/ed again a little, and forbidden to make a very brute of itself at 
this rate ! 

‘*Take one smallexample only. London bricks are reduced to dry clay 
again in the course of sixty years, or sooner. ricks, burn them rightly, build 
them faithfully, with mortar faithfully tempered, they will stand, I believe, 
barring earthquakes and cannon, for 6,000 years if you like! Etruscan 
Pottery (daked clay, but rightly baked) is some 3,000 years of age, and still 
fresh as an infant. Nothing I know of is more lasting than a well-made 
brick—we have them here, at the head of this Garden (wall once of a Manor 
Park), which are in their third or fourth century (Henry Eighth’s time, I 
was told), and still perfect in every particular. 

‘*Truly the state of London houses and London house-building, at this 
time, who shall express how detestable it is, how frightful! ‘ Not a house 
this of mine,’ said one indignant gentleman, who had searched the London 
Environs all around for any bit of Villa,‘ Alpha’-cottage or ‘Omega,’ which 
were less inhuman, but found none : ‘ Not a built house, but a congeries of 
plastered bandboxes ; shambling askew in all joints and corners of it; 
creaking, quaking under every step ; filling you with disgust and despair !’ 
For there lies in it not the Physical mischief only, but the Moral too, which 
is far more. I have often sadly thought of this. That a fresh human soul 
should be born in sucha place; born in the midst of a concrete mendacity ; 
taught at every moment not to abhor a lie, but to think a lie all proper, the 
fixed custom and general law of man, and to twine its young affections 
round that sort of object ! 

‘*England needs to be veduil/t once every seventy years. Build it once 
rightly, the expense will be, say fifty per cent. more; but it will stand till 
the Day of Judgment. Every seventy years we shall save the expense of 
building all England over again! Say nine-tenths of the expense, say 
three-fourths of it (allowing for the changes necessary or permissible in the 
change of things); and in rigorous arithmetic, such is the saving possible 
to you; lying under your nose there; soliciting you to pick it up, by the 
mere act of behaving like sons of Adam, and not like scandalous esurient 
Phantasms and sons of Bel and the Dragon. 

‘‘Here is a thrift of money, if you want money! The money-saving 
would (you can compute in what short length of time) pay your National 
Debt tor you, bridge the ocean for you; wipe away your smoky nuisances, 
your muddy ditto, your miscellaneous ditto, and make the face of England 
clean again; and all this I reckon as mere zero in comparison with the 
accompanying improvement to your poor souls, now dead in trespasses and 
sins, drowned in beer-butts, wine-butts, in gluttonies, slaveries, quackeries, 
but recalled ¢hen to blessed life again, and the sight of Heaven and Earth, 
instead of Payday, and Meux and Co.’s Entire. Oh, my bewildered 
Brothers, what foul infernal Circe has come over you, and changed you 
from men once really rather noble of their kind, into beavers, into hogs and 
asses, and beasts of the field or the slum! I declare I had rather 
dies’ aviary 


We have given the foregoing extracts—and space only pre- 
vents us from quoting at greater length—in the hope that our 
readers will make themselves familiar with the writings and 
teachings of one who has added a new lustre to our national 
literature, a literature at once our pride and our most priceless 
heritage, 








MR. RUSKIN AND JULES SIMON ON THE 
HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


In March last Mr. Ruskin issued the fourth letter of a new 
series of his ‘‘Fors Clavigera—Letters to the Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain.” For two years his illness caused 
the suspension of “ Fors,” and during that time his kindly 
voice of advice, warning, and encouragement was silent. It 
is a matter for congratulation that Mr. Ruskin is now able to 
resume his work, with the prospeet of being able to complete it 
in accordance with his original design. 

The working men of England have no truer or more faithful 
friend than Mr. Ruskin. He tells them their faults plainly, it 
is true, but he sympathises with them in their difficulties, and 
he has applied the whole of his wealth, and in later years he has 
devoted his life, to improve their surrounding circumstances 
and to ameliorate their condition. 

What one man could do to improve the dwellings of the 
people he has done. Unhealthy and unsanitary houses have 
been taken by him, rendered habitable, and let at very moderate 
rentals to the people. He has also contributed to several of 
the associations formed to procure better homes for the people ; 
and by his St. Grorcr’s Guitp he is endeavouring to practi- 
cally solve social problems of the first importance, and to place 
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within the reach of those fortunate enough to come within its 
portals the means of a higher and more spiritual life. 

His deep interest in the condition of the people—not of 
England only—is evidenced in the present issue of “ Fors.” 
In it he complains that Mr. Froude has not realised his expec- 
tations. He tells us that “ every year he looked more passio- 
nately for some utterance from him of noble story about the 
brave and faithful dead, and noble wrath against the wretched 
and miscreant dead-alive.” “ But,” he adds, “year by year his 
words have grown more hesitating and helpless.” It is, how- 
ever, to an utterance of Mr. Froude’s, given in the preface to 
his history, that he specifically takes exception in “ Fors.” It 
is the following, called by Mr. Ruskin an “ amazing sentence” : 
“A condition of things (the earlier age), differing both out- 
wardly and inwardly from that info which a happier fortune 
has introduced ourselves.” 

Respecting this, Mr. Ruskin says :— 


“An amazing sentence, I repeat, in its triple assumptions, each in itself 
enormous—the first, that it is happier to iive without, than with, the fear 
of God; the second, that it is chance, and neither our virtue nor our wisdom, 
that has procured us this happiness; the third, that the ‘ourselves’ of 
Onslow Gardens and their neighbourhood may sufficiently represent also 
the ‘ourselves’ of Siberia and the Rocky Mountains, of Afghanistan and 
Zululand.” 


He denies that either of these assumptions have any basis in 
fact ; and coming to a subject which may be regarded as the 
test of the happiness of the people—the condition of their 
homes—Mr. Ruskin says : 


** Yielding no whit to Mr. Froude in love of Fact and Truth, I will place 
beside his picture of the monk’s cell, in the Dark Ages, two or three 
pictures by eye-witnesses—yes, and by line-and-measure witnesses—of the 
manufacturer’s cell, in the happier times ‘to which Fortune has introduced 
ourselves.’ I translate them (nearly as Fors opens the pages to me) from 
M. Jules Simon’s ‘ L’Ouvriére,’ a work which I recommend in the most 
earnest manner as a text-book for the study of French in young ladies’ 
schools. It must, however, be observed, prefatorily, that these descrip- 
tions were given in 1864; and I have no doubt that as soon as this Fors is 
published, I shall receive indignant letters from all the places named in the 
extracts, assuring me that nothing of the sort exists therenow. Of which 
letters I must also say, in advance, that I shall take no notice; being 
myself prepared, on demand, to furnish any quantity of similar pictures, 
seen with my own eyes in the course of a single walk with a policeman 
through the back streets of any modern town which has fine front ones. 
And I take M. Jules Simon’s studies from life merely because it gives me 
less trouble to translate them than to write fresh ones myself. But I think 
it probable that they do indicate the culminating power of the manufac- 
turing interest in causing human degradation, and that things may indeed 
already be in some struggling initial state of amendment. | What things 
were, at their worst, and were virtually everywhere, I record as a most im- 
portant contribution to the history of France and Europe, in the words 
of an honourable and entirely accurate and trustworthy Frenchman :— 

***Elbceuf, where the industrial prosperity is so great, ought to have 

healthy lodgings. It is a quite new town, and one which may easily 
extend itself upon the hills (cofeawx) which surround it. We find already, 
in effect, 7usgu’a mz-cote (I don’t know what that means—half way up the 
hill?), beside a little road bordered by smiling shrubs, some small houses 
built without care and without intelligence by little speculators scarcely 
less wretched than thé lodgers they get together "—(this sort of landlord is 
one of the worst modern forms of Centaur—half usurer, half gambler). 
* You go up two or three steps made of uncut stones’ (none the worse 
for that though, M. Jules Simon) ‘and you find yourself in a little room 
. lighted by one narrow window, and of which the four walls of earth have 
neyer been whitewashed nor rough-cast. Some half-rotten oak planks 
thrown down on the soil pretend to be a flooring. Close to the read an old 
woman pays sevenpence-halfpenny a week,’(sixty-five centimes roughly, 
forty francs, or thirty shillings a year) ‘for a mud hut which is literally 
naked—neither bed, chair, nor table in it (cest en demeurer confundi). 
She sleeps upon a little straw, too rarely renewed ; while her son, who is a 
_ labourer at the port, sleeps at night upon the damp ground without either 
straw orcovering. At some steps farther on, a little back from the road, 
a weaver, sixty years old, inhabits a sort of hut or sentry-box (for one does 
not know what name to give it), of which the filth makes the heart sick ’ 
(he means the stomach too—fait soulever le c@ur). ‘It is only a* man’s 





length, and a yard and a quarter broad; he has remained in it night and | 
an idiot, and refuses to occupy a | 


day for twenty years. He is now nearly 
better lodging which one proposes to him. 
** «The misery is not less horrible, and is much more general, at Rouen. 
One cannot form an idea of the filth of certain houses without having seen 
it. The poor people feed their fire with the refuse of the apples which 
_haye served to make cider, and which they get given them for nothing. 
. They have quantities ef them in the corners of their rooms, and a hybrid 
vegetation comes out of these masses of vegetable matter in putrefaction, 






Sometimes the proprietors, ill paid, neglect the most urgent repairs. Ina 
garret of the Rue des Matelas, the floor, entirely rotten, trembles under 
the step of the visitor ; at two feet from the door is a hole larger than the 
body ofa man. The two unhappy women who live there are obliged to 
cry to you to take care, for they have not anything to put over the hole, 
not even the end ofa plank. There is nothing in their room but their 
spinning-wheel, two low chairs, and the wrecks of a wooden bedstead 
without a mattrass. Ina blind alley at the end of the Rue des Canettes, _ 
where the wooden houses seem all on the point of falling, a weaver of 
braces lodges with his family in a room two yards and a half broad by fou 
yards and three-quarters long, measured on the floor; but a projection 
formed by the tunnels of the chimney of the lower stories, and all the rest, 
is so close to the roof that one cannot make three steps upright. When the 
husband, wife, and four children are all in it, it is clear that they cannot 
move. One will not be surprised to hear that the want of airand hunger makes 
frequent victims in such a retreat (reduit). Of the four children which 
remained to them in April, 1860, two were dead three months afterwards. 
When they were visited in the month of April, the physician, M. Leroy, 
spoke of a ticket that he had given them the week before for milk. ‘*‘ She 
has drunk of it,” said the mother, pointing to the eldest daughter, half 
dead, but who had the strength to smile. Hunger had reduced this child, 

-who would have been beautiful, nearly to the state of a skeleton. 


“<The father of this poor family is a good weaver. He could gain inan 
ordinary mill from three to four francs a day, while he gains only a franc 
and a half in the brace manufactory. One may ask why he stays there. 
Because at the birth of his last child he had no money at home, nor fire, 
nor coyering, nor light, nor bread. He borrowed twenty francs from his 
patron, who is an honest man, and he cannot without paying his debt quit 
that workshop, where his work nevertheless does not bring him enough to 
live on. Itis clear that he will die unless some one helps him, but his 
family will be dead before him.’ 

“Think now, you sweet milkmaids of England, whose face is your 
fortune, and you sweet demoiselles of France, who are content, as girls 
sheuld be, with breakfast of brown bread and cream (read Scribe’s little 
operetta, ‘La Demoiselle 4 Marier’)—think, I say, how in this one—eyen 
though she as had a cup of cold milk given her in the name of the Lord— 
lying still there, ‘nearly a skeleton,’ that verse of the song of songs 
which is Solomon’s must take a new meaning for you: ‘ We have a little 
sister, and she has no breasts: what shall we do for our sister in the day 
of her espousals ?’ 

‘*¢For the cellars of Lille, those who defend them, were they of Lille 
itself, have not seen them. There remains one—No. 40 of the Rue des 
Etaques ; the ladder applied against the wall to go down is in such a bad state 
that you will do well to go down slowly. There is just light enough to 
read at the foot of the ladder. One cannot read there without compro- 
mising one’s eyes ; the work ofsewing is therefore dangerous in that place ; 
a step farther in it is impossible, and the back of the cave is entirely dark. 
The soil is damp and unequal, the walls blackened by time and filth. 
One breathes a thick air which can never be renewed, because there is no 
other opening but the trap-door (soupzraz/). The entire space, three yards by 
four, is singularly contracted by a quantity of refuse of all sorts—shells of 
eggs, shells of mussels, crumbled ground and filth, worse than that of the 
dirtiest dunghill. It is easy to see that no one ever walks in this cave. 

_ Those who live in it lie down and sleep where they fall. The furniture is 
composed of a very small iron stove, of which the top is shaped into a pan, 
three earthen pots, a stool, and the wood of a bed without any bedding. 
There is neither straw nor coverlet. The woman who lodges in the bottom 
of this cellar never goes out of it. She is sixty-three years old. The 
husband is not a workman; they have two daughters, of which the eldest 
is twenty-two years old. These four persons live together, and have no 
other domicile. 

*<¢ This cave is one of the most miserable, first for the extreme filth and 
destitution of its inhabitants, next by its dimensions, most of the cellars 
being one or two yards wider. These caves serve for lodging to a whole 
family ; in consequence, father, mother, and children sleep in the same 
place, and too often, whatever their age, in the same bed. The greater 
number of these unhappies see no mischief in this confusion of the sexes ; 
whatever comes of it, they neither conceal it, nor blush for it; nay, they 
scarcely know that the rest of mankind have other manners. Some of the 
caves, indeed, are divided in two by an arch, and thus admit ofa separation 

| which isnot in general made. It is true that in most cases the back cellar 

is entirely dark, the air closer, and the stench more pestilent. In some the 
water trickles down the walls, and others are close to a gully-hole, and 
poisoned by mephitic vapours, especially in summer. 

“«* There are no great differences between the so-called “‘courettes ” (little 
alleys) of Lille, and the so-called “forts” of Roubaix, or the ‘‘convents ” of 
| St. Quentin; everywhere the same heaping together of persons and the 
same unhealthiness. At Roubaix, where the town is open, space is not 
wanting, and all is new—for the town has just sprung out of the ground— 
one has not, as at Lille, the double excuse of a fortified town where space 
is circumscribed to begin with, and where one cannot build without pulling 
} down. Also at Roubaix there are never enough lodgings for the increasing 
number of workmen, so that the landlords may be always sure of their rents. 
: Quite recently, a manufacturer who wanted some hands brought some 





workwomen from Lille, paid them well, and put them in a far more healthy 
workshop than the one they had left. Nevertheless, coming on Thursday, 
they left him on Saturday; they had found no place to lodge, and had 
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passed the four nights under a gateway. In this open town, though its 
rows of lodgings are more than half a mile from the workshops, they are 
not a bit more healthy. The houses are ill constructed, squeezed one against 
another, the ground between not levelled, and often with not even a 
gutter tocarry away the thrown-out slops, whieh accumulate in stagnant 
pools till the sundries them. Here at hazard is the description of some of 
the lodgings. To begin with a first floor in Wattel Street ; one gets up 
into it by a ladder and a trap without a door ; space, two yards and a half 
by three yards; one window, narrow and low; walls not rough-cast ; 
inhabitants, father, mother, and two children of different sexes—one ten, 
the other seventeen ; rent, one franc a week. In Halluin Court there is a 
house with only two windows to its ground floor, one to the back and one 
to the front ; but this ground floor is divided into three separate lodgings, 
of which the one in the middle ”—(thus ingeniously constructed in the age 
of jight)—‘ would of course have no window at all, but it is separated 
from the back and front ones by two lattices, which fill the whole space, 
and give it the aspect of a glass cage. It results that the household placed 
in this lodging has no air, and that none of the three households have any 
privacy, for it is impossible for any person of them to hide any of his 
movements from the two others. One of these lodgings is let for five 
francs a month ; the woman who inhabits it has five children, though all 
young, but she has got a sort of cage made in the angle of her room, 
which can be got up to by a winding staircase, and which can hold a bed. 
This the lodger has underlet, at seventy-five centimes a week, to a semp- 
stress, abandoned by her lover, with a.child of some weeks old. This 
child is laid on the bed, where it remains alone all the day, and the mother 
comes to suckle it at noon. A gown and a bonnet, with a little parcel 
which may contain at the most one chemise, are placed on a shelf, and 
above them an old silk umbrella—an object of great luxury, the débris of 
lost opulence. Nearly all the inhabitants of this court are subject to fever. 
If an epidemic came on top of that, the whole population would be carried 
off. Yet it is not two years since Halluin Court was built.” 

“ «Such, Mr. Froude, are the ‘‘ fortresses ”’ of free—as opposed to feudal— 
barons; such the ‘‘convents” of philosophic—as opposed to. catholic— 
purity. Will you not tell the happy world of your day, how it may yet be 
a little happier? It is wholly your business, not mine—and all these un- 
willing words of my tired lips are spoken only because yo are silent.” 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
6 THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 


UNDER this heading we intend passing in review some of the 
principai works of the leading writers of past times upon 
health, diet, temperance, and social science generally. We 
shall endeavour to give our readers the gist of these pro- 
ductions and to bring to them the wealth stored up in scarce 
treatises, most of which are unknown and inaccessible ex- 
cepting to the few. These pioneer sanitary and social re- 
formers sowed seed centuries ago which is only now bearing 
fruit. Generally unappreciated in their own day, they were 
isolated in their endeavours to benefit humanity; but the 
truths they taught single-handed, unheeded by their contem- 
poraries, are now receiving homage in the palace and in 
Parliament ; while leading members of the medical profession 
vie with each other in attempts to popularise the science of 
health for the benefit of the people. 

It will be seen in the course of these articles that many of 
the most important doctrines of modern sanitary science and 
much that is taught by temperance, by food and by health re- 
formers, has been advocated by a few rare, discriminating 
minds for centuries. Our readers will thus have the advantage 
of becoming acquainted with important teaching, none the less 
interesting, we fancy, from being clad in an antique and quaint 
garb ; while at the same time we shall be doing justice to the 
memories of heroic men, who dared to teach unpalatable 
truths in times when rewards of any kind rarely fell to the lot 
of the reformer. 


I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(a) Long Life, and the Means to Attain it. 
Dr. E. Maynwaringe. 


In 1670, “E. Maynwaringe, Dr. in Physic,” issued from 
“My house in Clerkenwell Close, London,” his treatise entitled 
“ The Preservation of /Yealth, and Prolongation of Zife Pro- 
posed and Proved In the dué observance of Remarkable Pre- 
cautions. And daily practicable Rules, Relating to Body and 


By 














Mind, compendiously abstracted from the Justitutions and Law 
of Nature.” The little Volume was “Printed by J. D., and 
Sold by the Booksellers.” 

In the Preface Dr. Maynwaringe tells us that the work is 
based on a snialler one previously issued, which, being out of 
print, he “‘ was solicited and desired to reprint” for the public 
good. At first he merely intended to revise the previously 
written work, but, he says, ‘much came in my mind to add 
and to alter ; so that little of the old stock remained.” While 
disclaiming anything approaching the “ Lessian preciseness to 
eat and drink by weight and measure,” he enforces the adoption 
of regularity and rule, and in concluding his preface he says :— 


He that Lives by Rule and wholesome Precepts ; takes the best course 
of preventing Physic; he’s a Physician to himself, and needs not the help 
of others: but they that live carelessly and irregularly, condemning 
Physical Rules as unnecessary observations ; shall be constrained to Phy- 
sical Remedies, as necessary helps; and must often resign into the hands 
of Physicians. 


The book is divided into sixteen sections. Section I. starts 
with a notice of longevity in the Primitive Age, and discusses 
the various causes which led to the abbreviation of man’s life. 
According to our author :— 


In the z7zfancy ot the World, man provided and sought after the necessary 
requisites for his Being, and was contented with a competent subsistence 
which Nature did purely require: but in process of time, man was not 
satisfied with the dare reparations, and necessary props of Nature! most 
wholesome and conservative of his Being; but hunted after variety and 
excess, to please and gratify his sensitive appetite. Thus one Age taught 
another to be irregular and d¢tsordered ; and still dictated sovel inventions 
to the succeeding Generation, to fill up and to perfect what their Predeces- 
sors had prompted and begun ; whose lives were not dong enough to lay a 
Compleat platform of debauched Nature, but must zransmit their raining 
practices to the following Ages to zmmitate and compleat. Thus, and after 
this manner, by such means, is man’s life beset with many cruciating 
maladies, which have shortened the days of his abode here; and of /aéter 
Ages acts but a short part upon the s¢age of the World. 


Dr. Maynwaringe holds that disease and premature death 
follow in the wake of luxury in food, and habits at variance 
with the laws of nature; and these legacies of ill are, he 
contends, bequeathed from one generation to another. Regard- 
ing food, he holds that— 

One body is of this comstitutzonal propriety, temper and appetite; will 
sute and agree well with this meat, and disagree with another ; for if all 
meats were convenzent for all bodies, to be used promescuously without 
choice, how comes it to pass the antipathy, resistance, and abhorrency of 
some dodies against some particular meats ? 

As to sleep, our quaint “‘ Doctor in Medicine” is of opinion 
that “the time for sleep is appointed and limited; not when 
you please.” He adds: ‘the Suz, that glorious light, was not 
made for you to sleep dy, nor the zzeht for sports and revels, or 
business, but for vest.” A view which agrees exactly with the 
practice of Dr. Richardson’s ideal inhabitants of Salutland. 

Respecting the use of things good in themselves, he says : 

Whatever is appointed by Nature as zecessary for conservation and 
support of Being, though never so good ; yet it it be wnseasonable, out of 


course, immoderate in quantity, quality, or duration ; alters the Property 
and intention of Nature ; converts good purposes to bad effects. 


In Section II., on “the Preservation of Health,” after an 
introductory paragraph upon the inestimable value of health, 
Dr. Maynwaringe inquires :— 


** Who is #e that values /ealth at the rate it is worth? Not he that hath 
it ; he reckons it amongst the commen ordinary enjoyments; and takes as 
little notice of it, or /ess regards it, than his long worn Clothes: perhaps 
more careful of his Garments, remembring their price; but thinks his 
health cost him nothing; and coming to him at so easie a vafe, values it 
accordingly, and hath little 7evard to keep it, is never truly sensible of 
what he evjoyed until he finds the wav of it by sickness, then, /ea/th above 
all things is earnestly desired and wished for.” 


The doctor admits that the standard of health is com- 
parative. He says :— 


‘* Health may be taken /arge/y, and in the common acceptation : as when 
no function is impedited, or sensible alteration from a good state does 
appear : we say then, such a man is in /ealth. ; 

In the first and strictest sense, few can be said to be in Aza/fA; but in 
the latter many are to be accounted Aealthfr/, Frealth is a due 
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power and aptitude for the exercise and discharge of all the facu/ties in the 
body. So that when every part and faculty perform their duty regularly 
and vigorously, that man is said to be in health.” 

He sets out the “excellences of health” in the following 
“short narrative and epitome of its worth,” a description not 
surpassed by the most eloquent modern writers upon the 
subject :—- 

Health is that which makes your meat and drink both savory and 
pleasant ; else Natures injunction of eating & drinking, were a hard task 
and slavish custom. 

Flealth is that which makes your bed easie, and sleep refreshing: that 
renews your strength with the rising Sun; and makes you chearvful at the 
light of another day ; *tis that which fills up the hollow and uneven places 
of your Carcase, and makes your body plump & comely: ’tis that which 
dresseth you up in Natures richest Attire, and adorns your face with her 
chotcest colours. 

Tis that which makes exercise a sport ; and walking abroad, the enjoy- 
ment of your Liberty. 

Tis that which makes ferti/e, and encreaseth the natural endowments of 
your mind, and preserves them /omg from decay, makes ycur wet acute, & 
your memory retentive. 

Tis that which supports the /ragiity of a corruptible body, and 
preserves the verdure, vigour & beauty of youth. 

*Tis that which makes the soz/ take delight in her mansion ; sporting 
her self at the casements of your eyes. 

’Tis that which makes pleasure to be pleasure, and delights delightful ; 
without which you can solace your self in nothing of felicities & enjoy- 
ments. 


The principal natural supports of the body are set down as 
consisting in ‘‘ Air, Food, Sleep, and Exercise.” And while we 
may smile at the chemistry of the period, we must admire the 
strong common sense conclusions arrived at by the careful and 
discriminating observation of Dr. Maynwaringe. He is in sin- 
gular agreement with modern scientists in some of his methods 
of illustration ; as, for instance, when he says “ The body of man 
is a curious engine or clock-work.” : 

In this section he recurs to the question of sleep, setting 
upon it the highest importance. He says :— 








To sleep when you should wake, or wake when you should sleep, are both 
injurious and imparing of health : to invert the order of Nature, by sleeping 
in the day, and watching in the night, is incongruous and unsuteable with 
your bodies, because it crosseth the designment of ature. When the Suz 
riseth, the spirits of Men are then most af¢ and fit for action; are then 
_ most ively, brisk and chearful in their functions: but when Sw sets, and 

the Azr cloathed with darkness ; the spirits then begin to droop, grow more 
dull and heavy, incline to vest, retirement and a cessation. Now to spurup 
and vowse the spirits, when they naturally would be taking their ease and 
respite ; or laying. a clog upon them by your s/uggishness and somnolent 
postures, when /Vatuye calls upon them for aczzon, (by darting the sittering 


light through the zr, with which they are affected and raised up) these are | 


great zjurzes and affronts to Nature, in acting counter to her commands and 
institutions ; for which you must suffer the penalty; for this wnxnatural 
disobedience, and zrvational courses. 

He assures his readers that the rules and precautions he 
urges are not the inventions of man to curb his darling 
inclinations, or restrain his just liberty, but the institutions and 
laws of Nature needful for man’s well-being. He urges his 
readers to abandon courses which shorten life and destroy the 
pleasure of it, and impresses upon them the wisdom of being 
solicitous for the preservation of health—‘“‘the greatest enjoy- 
ment in life.” 

_ (To be continued.) 





THE PERSONAL LIBERTY CLUB.—Mrs. Jane H. Simpson, the honorary 
secretary of the above club, delivered an address on its behalf at the Webster 
Hall, Bermondsey, on Wednesday, August the 18th. There was a good 
attendance, and very little opposition was offered to the objects of the 
club, which were explained to be the bringing together those men and 
women who wish to resist the growing tendency to State interference ; the 
efforts of the club to be directed towards the preservation and enlargement 
of individual liberty, the substitution of moral influence in place of legal 
force, and the encouragement of voluntary co-operation in the place of 
compulsory action. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mrs, 
Simpson, who invited co-operation, and said that prospectuses of the club 
could be had by applying to her, at 1, Hargwyne Street, Stockwell, S.W. 


To be entirély engrossed by antiquity, as it were eaten up with rust, is 
a bad compliment to the present age. 
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- a violation of hygienic laws. 
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WORTH KNOWING. 


Keep salt in a dry place. : 
Keep yeast in wood or glass. 
Keep fresh lard in tin vessels. 
Keep preserves and jellies in glass. 
Keep meal and flour in a cool, dry place. 
Keep vinegar in wood, glass, or stoneware. 
Sugar is an admirable ingredient in curing meat or fish. 
Crusts and pieces of bread should be kept in an earthen jar, closely 
covered, in a dry, cool place. 
Lard for pastry should be used as hard as it can be cut with a knife. It 
.should be cut through the flour, not rubbed. 
In boiling meat for a soup, use cold water to extract the juice, 
meat is wanted for itself alone, plunge into boiling water at once. 
To prevent meat from scorching during roasting, place a basin of water 
in the oven ; the steam generated prevents scorching and makes the meat 
cook better. 
Broil steak without salting. Salt draws the. juices in cooking; it is 
desirable to keep these in if possible. Cook overa hot'’fire, turn frequently, 





If the 


searing on both sides, Place on a platter, salt and pepper to taste. 








A Sacacious DonKkey.—As showing the wonderful influence which 
kind treatment will exercise, especially on the donkey, we are told that a 
Spanish peasant who possessed one was in the habit of journeying from his 
home to the city of Madrid for the purpose of conveying milk to customers 
whom he supplied there, and every morning he and his donkey with laden 
panniers went their accustomed round. One day, however, the peasant 
became ill, and having no one to send was in rather a serious dilemma ; 
whereupon his wife suggested that the donkey should be despatched alone. 
Accordingly the panniers were filled as usual with the cans of milk, a piece 
of paper was attached, requesting customers to measure their own milk 
and return the cans, and the donkey started off. In a short time the 
faithful creature returned with the empty cans, having duly performed its 
errand ; and not only did it continue to do so for several days, but its 
master afterwards learned that it did not merely go the usual round, and 
trust to. the customers coming out to it in the road, but.even had the 
sagacity to go up to their doors and ring their bells (which in Spain often 
pull downwards) with its mouth.—ZLzttle Folks Magazine. : 


IGNORANCE A CAUSE OF DISEASE.—The more thoroughly the causes 
of disease are understood, the more and more they are found traceable to 
If the ravages of cholera, of yellow fever, 
and typhoid may be controlled ina great measure by the observance of such 
laws, why may not scarlet fever, measles, and whooping-cough—these 
scourges of infant life—be prevented or very much limited? The pre- 
vailing sentiment that all children must necessarily have these diseases 
once finds no support whatever in the nature of physiology, or in the prin- 
ciples of hygiene. The fact is already well established that the spread and 
virulence of scarlet fever, by isolation, cleanliness, and ventilation, are very 
much modified, and in someinstances, entirely prevented. We believe the 
time will come when scarlet fever, measles, and whooping cough, which 
now destroy such multitudes of children, will become, in a measure, things 
of the past. It is not only the great amount of sickness and mortality 
occasioned directly by these diseases, but the impaired constitutions and 
other complaints consequent upon them, that may also be prevented. 
When the community realises fully that the means of preserving health, 
especially in early life, are placed, in a great measure, in its own hands, 
a far higher estimate will be placed upon the value of human life, and the 
responsibility for its preservation will be found to depend in a great 
measure upon human efforts.—Dr, Nathan Allen. 


A SHarp VoIcE.—There is no power of love so hard to get and keep 
as akind voice. A kind hand is deaf and dumb. It may be rough in flesh 
and blood, yet do the work of a soft heart, and do it with a soft touch. 
But there is no one thing that love so much needs as a sweet voice to tell 
what it means and feels ; and it is hard to get and keep it in the right tone. 
One must start in youth and be on the watch night and day, at work and 
play, to get and keep a voice that shall speak at all times the thoughts of 
a kind heart. But this is the time when a sharp voice is most apt to be got. 
You often hear boys and girls say words at play with a quick, sharp tone, 
as if it were the snap of the whip. When one of them gets vexed you 
will hear a voice that sounds as if it were made up of a snarl, a whine, and 
a bark. It is often in mirth that one gets a voice or tone that is sharp, and 
sticks to him through life, and stirs up ill will and grief, and falls like a 
drop of gall on the sweet joys of home. I would say to all boys and girls: 
** Use your guest voice at home. Watch it day by day as a pearl of great 
price, for it will be worth more to you in days to come than the best pearl 
hid in the sea. A kind voice is a joy like a lark’s song to a hearth and 
home. It is a light that sings as wellas shines. Train it to sweet ones 
now, and it will keep in tune through life.”—Avihu Burritt. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BoGus DIPLOMA CAsE.—On Monday the grand‘ 
jury at Philadelphia indicted Dr. Buchanan for selling bogus diplomas. 
On the following day the prisoner; who had been released on bail, would 
have been arraigned for trial, but on Monday night he jumped from a ferry- 
boat on the Delaware River, and is believed to have committed suicide. 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions,and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 


It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and FHounte are 
intended to be gratuitous. 


The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 


In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Institute Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and zof to the Editor of House and 
Home. 


The Editor is 2z0¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigzed articles. 
House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 
Single copy. Two copies. 
Half-yearly . 38. 3d. 6s. 
Yearly : - 5 6s, 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 
Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, fost 
Sree, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Three copies. 
8s, 6d. 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly 6s. 6d. 138. 
Half-yearly . é 13S. 26s. 
Yearly : : 26s, 528. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


is. md: 

Back page, and page next to matter . A . 4 To: (0 
Half do. 3 : é : 210 0 
Inside pages . c A 40: £O 
Do. do., per column A 6 


. . . . . . ‘ I 2 
Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; ss. double column. 

Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33} per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Howse and Home without 
any additional charge. 

‘ ** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in fayour of 
Joun Pearce, made payable at Hicu Street, Istincron, N., and addressed to him at 
156, St. John Street Road, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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HOUSE SHELTER FOR THE Te OrLr. 


Mr. CaRLYLe’s trenchant condemnation of modern-built 
houses, given in our Biographical Sketch this week, lays open 
to view one side of the existing house difficulty. Bad work- 
manship and unsound material would alone create sufficiently 
evil results ; but, unfortunately, there are other forces operating 
in society, which, combined, threaten to make decent house 
shelter quite beyond the means of the working and artisan 
classes. 

In the Metropolis the question has become one of great 
urgency. The system of leaseholds and improved ground-rents 
operates against the tenant, and tends to increase the riches of 
the wealthy. Building enterprise, as a rule, does not receive 
its momentum from the owner of the land. A city—London, 
or, in fact, any other town—is extending. Land adjoin- 
ing has been used for agricultural or for horticultural pur- 
poses, and as such it has not yielded a very great return. But 
the time comes when the builder requires it ; and the owner, 
most likely one of our great landowners, is sought out. He 
lets 50 or 100 acres, as the case may be, for building purposes, at 
an annual ground-rent higher by a hundred-fold than the rent 





he had been receiving from the farmer or market-gardener. ° 


The tenancy is subject to certain conditions—which the enter- 
prisiag builder is only too glad to submit to“regarding the 








elevation, character, and substantiality of the houses to be 
erected. 1 

The houses are erected, and by-and-by inhabited: in most 
cases the leases are sold ; the ground landlord receives his rent 
periodically, or, in default he takes possession of the property. 
But at the termination of the lease not only the land but 
whatever buildings are upon it “falls in” as it is termed, and 
the rentals are again increased ten-fold. Now, the landowner 
has literally done nothing to contribute to this increase in value 
beyond signing the lease and receiving the ground rent—it has 
all been done for him by others, and by those, too, who have 
merely a temporary interest in the property. 

The system of leaseholds leads to bad building, and in 
various Indirect ways contributes to increase the cost of a house 
to its occupier. And when this description of property comes 
to be occupied by the working classes, and a “‘ middleman” 
steps in, the cost to the sub-tenant becomes very onerous, 
while the sanitary and domestic arrangements and conveniences 
are lowered in a corresponding degree. 

Another meeting to promote the Working Men’s Movement 
for Reducing Rentals and Improving the Sanitary Condition of 
Houses, was held on Sunday last, when the movement assumed 
a more business-like shape. From the facts laid before the 
gathering, it is clearly a question which, while it primary 
affects the working classes who feel most intensely where the 
shoe pinches, it indirectly and adversely affects the middle and 
upper classes. J/Vo class in the community can be subjected 
to surroundings which feed and foster disease, without ad/ 
classes being more or less involved in the result. Disease, 
incubated in a court or a slum travels to the palace and smites 
a prince or a monarch ; and while this is the case it is obvious 
that the institution of a better state of things, is not the work 
of any particular class, but of all ranks and descriptions of 
men, 





HOLIDAYS, AND HOW BEST TO SPEND 
A LAV oo 


THE facilities of locomotion are now so great that the holiday- 
maker can, at little extra cost to himself, see the varied at- 
tractions presented by neighbouring nations, | With a month, 
a fortnight, or even a week’s leisure much may now be seen, and at 
little cost. If one only knows how best to do it, the expendi- 
ture need not be very much greater than the cost of a holiday 
at home. But if you know nothing of the route to be traversed, 
or of the language and customs of the people, a few days 
travelling, with hotel expenses, is likely to become a very 
expensive affair. 

Thanks to enterprise, however, all these difficulties have 
been got rid of. If you want to take a tnp for a few days, or 
for a month, or even if you are intending to travel round the 
world—you can arrange everything, even to your supper each 
day, by going to Caygill’s Tourist Agency, in the Strand. 

You can there ascertain exactly the cost of your intended 
trip, and make every arrangement in advance, Caygill will 
relieve you of all care and trouble, and arrange everything to 
your satisfaction. 

Just now the Brussels and Dusseldorf Exhibitions are on, 
and as many working men or artisans should visit them as can 
possibly do so. The exact cost of the trip, from the time of 
leaving London until the traveller is again at home, can be 
ascertained and paid for in the Strand. It is essential that our 
better-class workmen should make themselves acquainted with 


| what their fellow labourers in other countries are doing, and 


the present is an opportunity they should not let slip. 








Men are often capable of greater things than they perform. They are 
cent into the world with bills of credit, and seldom show to their full 
extent.— Walpole. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C,), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


REGISTER, REGISTER, REGISTER! 


‘IN the words of Sir Robert Peel when he wanted to re-organise the 
Conservative party, we appeal to our clubs not to neglect to register 
their rules under the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 (38th and 39th 
of Victoria, c. 60). If we had not lived too long to be surprised at 
anything, we should have been surprised that any clubs should 
still neglect this indispensable safeguard. Only the other day we 
learned that one of our largest London clubs had not yet seen the 
necessity of registration, and we constantly hear of others which 
are in the same condition. We cannot too often repeat that a club 
has no legal existence unless it is registered under the above-named 
Act, or is incorporated under a trust deed duly enrolled. Ifa 
club has no legal existence, it cannot take proceedings at law 
against any person making away with its property or owing it 
money. In several cases which have come to our notice, clubs 
have been robbed, and have discovered, when too late, that they 
were powerless to do anything. Quite recently, proceedings were 
taken against a club for a supposed violation of the excise laws, 
and a decision was erroneously given against the club. Now in 
this case the counsel for the prosecution argued that it was not a 
bond fide club, and as it was not registered there was some diffi- 
culty in disproving this argument. If the club could have shown 
that its rules had been duly passed and registered by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, there would have been, we presume, 
a complete answer, and the magistrates could not for one moment 
have regarded the club as an “unlicensed public house”—always 
supposing no persons but members had been supplied with re- 
freshments. 

The necessity of registration, as a protection to the /vwstees of a. 
club, we commend to the best attention of the latter. | Under 
Clause 16, Section 10, of the Act in question, trustees are only liable 
for moneys actually received by them, and are not liable to make 
good any deficiency for which they have not been supplied with 
funds. 

We need hardly say anything as to the necessity of having 
trustees. Under the Act, clubs sue and are sued by trustees ; 
therefore without them a club cannot take proceedings, and must 
have great difficulty in getting credit. Besides, there is no security 
against property being made away with, or the club be‘ng used for 
purposes contrary to those for which the property has been given, 
unless it is vested in trustees. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that, as registration under 
the Friendly Societies Act costs nothing, there is no excuse for a 
neglect which may at any time prove fatal to the existence of a 
club, and to the protection of its property. If this meets the eye 
of the members of any club which is not registered, let them insist 
at once upon the committee doing its duty in this matter. 


Mics ANNUAL FETE of the London Clubs will be held at the ALEXANDRA 
PALACE on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1880. 

The Union Council will organise the usual Athletic Sports on the Racecourse. The 
Sports will commence at FOUR O’CLOCK precisely. Tea will be provided for Club 
Members in the GRAND SAtoon, at any time from four to seven, as required. In this 
room the Prizes won in the Athletic Sports will be presented, at 7.30 p.m. 

Delegates and Representative Members will act as Stewards. 

Secretaries are earnestly invited to promote the sale of tickets in their several Clubs, 
so as to make the Wéfe a great success. Tickets will be sent on sale or return to the 
Clubs. Price: EIGHTEEN PENCE, including ADMISSION and TEA, but not 
Railway Fare. The Great Northern Railway will issue Tickets for reduced Returimfare 
of 83d. for travellers from King’s Cross, on their showing the Palace Tickets. 

N.B.— The Council will endeavour to arrange for DANCING, after the distribution of 
prizes, in some place set apart, and the Clifden Institute will provide the Band. ‘‘ Events” 
in Athletics, foreach of which two Prizes will be given: Foot Races, one mile, quarter, 
and too yards ; Hurdle, 120 yards ; High jump; Three-legged race, 50 yards; Long 
jump ; Hop, step, and jump ; Walking-race of one mile, 7/ there is time. No spiked 
shoes, no costumes. Entries must be givenin on the ground to W. Hastings Sands, Esq., 
or tke Rey. Thornhill Webber. Sub-committee. Messrs. Giles, Fishbourne, Arnold, 
Ladell, and Wild, Club cards must be shown by all who wish to enter for the sports, 

The Council will endeavour to arrange for a reserved ground for cricket. 





NOTICES. 





In accordance with a recommendation adopted at the last meeting of Delegates — 


from London Clubs, the Council of the Union wii suppLyY A Copy oF House and 
Home GRATIS FOR FOUR SATURDAYS (commencing with August 14th), but AFTER 
SEPTEMBER 4TH, CLUBS DESIROUS of SEEING THIS PAPER MUST OBTAIN IT FOR THEM- 
SELVES. Their attention is again called to the terms of subscription stated in the large 
bill and in the journal. ‘ 


| 
| 








OBSERVE !—All communications respecting copies required of Howse 
and fome should be sent to JOHN PEARCE, 156, St. John Street Road, 
F.C. ; and zo¢ to the Union Office. 


UNION TROPHY FOR RIFLE SHOOTING. — The rifle contest for the 
Trophy will take place on Wednesday, October 6th, at the Epsom Range, to 
commence at 2.30. Clubs intending to compete must send in to the office, 
by September 30th, the names of their teams, along with (to prevent any 
possibility of dispute) a certificate from the adjutant or commanding 
officer of his regiment that each man has fulfilled the regulations for the 
competition as to efficiency, as well as a certificate that he was a member 
of his Club on the Ist of May, 1880. 


Tue Directory or Lonpon AND SuBuURBAN Cxuss contains full information as to 
their various operations, co-operative, recreational, educational and social, for the 
interchange of privileges and services among the Clubs. Price One Penny. 


Union Councit MEETING Tus Day, Saturday, August 28th, at 3 o'clock. 





THE PETERBOROUGH CLuB IN Lonpon.—This excellent Club made its third visit to 
the Metropolis on the 16th inst. This time they went straight to Woolwich, with the 
view of inspecting the Royal Arsenal, for which our Union had obtained a special order. 
They received every attention from the able workers there who are members of the 
Cooperative Society, and heard from us through our friend, Mr. A. McLeod, of the 
intended visit. At two o’clock they partook of the dinner we had ordered at Greenwich, 
and then visited the Painted Hall and Museum; then on by steamboat to Chelsea 
Hospital and Battersea Park. At the Chelsea Club an excellent tea awaited them, for 
the Committee there had most cordially responded to our suggestion that the men from 
Peterborough should refresh themselves in their fine hall. Messrs. C. Pratt, Baldock, 
Dorrell, Heyworth, Croft, and Schott received the travellers with fraternal welcome. 
The hall was decorated with flowers by Mr. Morgan, and looked charming with its 
beautiful drop scene on the stage. This is just the way in which Clubs should help each 
other and form one compact body for the whole kingdom. The Peterborough men were 
accompanied by their President, the Rev. J. N. B. Woodroffe, and their Hon. Secre- 
taries, the Rev. Horace Orford and Mr. Rowland Hill. They were all delighted with 
their reception. All hoped that Chelsea would return the visit at Peterborough. Let 
them do so by all means. 


Tue JEwisH W. M. C. ann I.: Last Vear’s Report.—This successful Club has 700 
members ; it issues 385 volumes monthly ; it is very rich in able lecturers and readers 
—many ladies among the latter. Ladies, indeed, are unusually strong in number, there 
being 219 of the gentle sex. Instead of deriving a revenue from //uzds the Club trusts to 
“ games,” which yielded upwards of £86 (Hon. Secs., Asher I, Myers and John Levy). 


OPENING OF A NEw CuLus-House AND HALL: Twerton-on-Avon, 
near Bath.—We had great pleasure in attending the crowded meeting of 
300 or 400 persons who assembled in the fine hall of this new Club on the 
17th inst. It was originally founded forty-two years ago, under the name 
of the ‘* Twerton Friendly Reading Society,” and, under varying fortunes 
and in various habitations, has continued to do good work ever since. It 
is a noteworthy fact that so far back as 1838 the working men of Twerton, 
of themselves, started this little Society; and that the Librarian, Mr. 
JAMES BUTTERWORTH (who will manage the new Club), has carried on 
his useful labours for ¢wenty-one years. There must be some good. stuff 
in Twerton men, as well as in the cloth which they have made for so many 
generations. The Club, however, has had good friends of all classes ; for 
at an early date the owner of one of the cloth mills gave them a room, as 
well as books and furniture ; and now three brothers, the Messrs. Carr, 
also owners of cloth mills, have bought the George Inn, converted it into 
a most commodious Club, and built a tine hall at the back for the use of 
members and for other persons wishing to use it for public purposes. The 
Club is let at a rent of four shillings per annum. For several years the 
REv. W. STOKES SHAW, the Vicar, has been Hon. Secretary of the Club, 
and has worked hard for its growth and usefulness, until it became worthy 
of the wider sphere which it will now occupy. -The hearty enthusiasm 
of the large audience of working men and women in this old-fashioned 
place, where families grow up side by side for generations, was pleasant 
to see. Pleasant, too, to hear of the harmony and good feeling which had 
enabled workmen, employers, and parson to co-operate for a common 
object as friends and fellow citizens. We should be sorry to think that 
such a state of things was old-fashioned! Wedo not think so; but we 
believe that while the old patriarchal relations will have to give way to 
others, mutual esteem and confidence may exist under a new order of things 
and perhaps on a firmer basis. May the Club promote the welfare of all 
classes of Twerton for many a generation, and make all feel how necessary 
we all are to each other, and how much our happiness may be increased 
by working together in peace and good-will as fellow citizens ! 


Our Rir_e Tropuy.—We are happy to announce that Earl Spencer has subscribed 
#5, and Lord Wharncliffe £2, to the fund which is being raised to purchase a rifle trophy. 


Our AnnuaL Rowine Marcu.—As full details have appeared in all the papers 
devoted to ‘‘ sport,” we need only here record that the Bermondsey Institute were the 
winners, beating St. Mark’s Club by a Jength and a half, and the Shaftesbury Club by 
ten lengths. Bermondsey won our trophy in 1876 and in 1878. The interest of the 
match this year was greatly spoiled by the rule that the first favo boats in each of the 
opening heats should row in the final. As the Devonshire Club did not appear there 
were only two boats for the second heat, and therefore they saved themselves the trouble 
of racing. We hope for a better rule next year. The Rey. Thornhill Webber and Mr. 
Hastings Sands officiated as umpire and judge respectively. 


Sr. Joun’s W.M. C., IstewortH: Annual Swimming Match—This event took 
place at the Baths, Isleworth. Out of fourteen entries, only five competed. Distance : 
five lengths of the bath. First heat: 1. F. Howard (half length), 2. G. Hurst. Second 
heat : 1. B. Phelps (second man did not appear). Third heat: 1. A. Ryde (one-and-a 
half Jength at start, beat by halfa length), 2. T. Peters. Final heats. First heat : 1 
Howard (quarter of a length), 2. Phelps. Second heat: 1. Howard (a length, nearly), 
2. Ryde. ‘The first prize (a carriage clock) won by Howard, second (box of nine games) 
by Ryde. A. Pears, Esq., handicapper and starter. The prizes were given by two ladies. 
patrons of the Club 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


In an able letter upon the Merchant Seamen Act, published in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of Saturday last, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
says :— 


‘*T make no charge against the shipowners. On the contrary, considering 
the immense power the law places in their hands, and the provocation they 
too often receive, I think they act with great moderation and forbearance. 
The total number of prosecutions is small compared with the desertions. 
In some ports scarcely any cases of imprisonment occur. In London, 
out of more than 60,000 seamen and apprentices shipped in 1878, only two 
were prosecuted for desertion. Still the grievance is not wholly a senti- 
mental one. Between 600 and 700 seamen are sent to prison every year in 
the United Kingdom for what is essentially a civil offence. Many of 
these are mere boys from twelve to sixteen years of age, and it must be 
a terrible lesson in vice and immorality for these youths to be compelled 
to herd with the vilest criminals. Happily the new Act will put an end to 
this injustice and anomaly. It perhaps will not do so in a way that is wholly 
free from objection. While it effectually abolishes imprisonment, it leaves 
the power of taking the seaman on board by force to the owner, 
captain, and others, with the assistance of the local police or constables, 
with the proviso that the seaman may demand to be taken before a 
court of law, and, if he has been conveyed on board on improper or 
insufficient grounds, the master, mate, &c., shall incur a penalty not 
exceeding £20. Though this is a provision which may be liable to great 
abuse, it meets a claim strongly urged by many shipowners; and as the 
position of the seaman is peculiar it may be well to give it a fair trial.” 


Working men and artisans frequently suffer from wrongful distraint. 
They are in difficulties, and the landlord puts in a distress to recover rent 
due. These proceedings are generally irregular; goods are taken which 
are exempt from seizure. A case of the kind came before the Recorder in 
the Lord Mayor’s Court on Monday last, and as the subject is one of import- 
ance we subjoin the report of the proceedings as given in the Dadly 
Telegraph :— 

“*TODMAN v. BIERMAN.—WRONGFUL DISTRAINT.—The plaintiff, who 
formerly carried on business as a die sinker in Printing House Lane, claimed 
£100 damages from the defendant for illegal distraint upon certain property 
alleged to be privileged.Mr. Scott was counsel for the plaintiff. The 
defendant did not appear.—From the evidence of the plaintiff and that of 
other witnesses it appeared that the defendant, who was landlord of the 
premises in Printing House Lane, levied for £12 rent due, and cleared out 
the whole of the working tools and furniture, besides engraved plates, &c., 
belonging to customers of the plaintiff, entrusted to him for printing pur- 
poses. The property was estimated at £110, the plaintiff stating that the 
furniture alone was worth more than sufficient to pay the amount of the 
levy, which was tendered to the defendant at the time and refused. The 
goods had never since been seen, and what became of them was not 
known.—The Recorder told the jury that as the plaintiff claimed only £100 
they could not give him a verdict beyond that amount. Working tools and 
articles of trade entrusted toa person by others were privileged articles and 
unseizable.—The jury thought 480 sufficient, and returned a verdict for 
that amount. 


A flower show in connection with the Mile End and Stepney Flori- 


cultural Society was opened on Monday last at the Great Assembly Hall, 


Mile End. 
distributed to the successful competitors. 


The Habitual Drunkards Act notwithstanding, at present but little has 
been done in the way of providing asylums for the victims of intemperance. 
Two cases came before metropolitan police courts, one on Saturday and 
the other on Monday last, in both of which the need for such retreats was 
apparent. 

The first case came before Mr. Marsnam, at Woolwich, when Mary 
Ann Fitzgerald, described as a middle-aged woman, was charged with being 
unlawfully in possession of two silk umbrellas. A police constable stated 
that she was taken with the umbrellas in her possession, and that she had 
been for some time previously loitering about Plumstead Railway Station. 
According to the report in the Daily Chronicle— 


‘The prisoner handed a letter to the magistrate, and assured him that 
she was innocent, and that if she took either of the umbrellas, or both, 
it must have been when she was out of her mind.—Mr. Marsham : You say 
in this letter that you wish to be sent to an asylum for inebriates,— 
Prisoner: Yes, sir; pray send me somewhere and save me from the drink. 
I am suffering now from it. My jaw was broken by a kick, and I have to 
live on slops, and that makes me drink intoxicants. Then I do not know 
what I do.—Gilham, the gaoler, said the prisoner had been twice in 
custody, but on each occasion discharged.—Prisoner: Don’t send me to 





The exhibition was in every way successful, and prizes were 





prison again. I cannot eat the prison diet, and shall die there. Pray send 
me to an asylum, for I try to keep from the drink, and I cannot.—Mr. 
Marsham: You had better apply for admission to the workhouse infirmary. 
—Prisoner : The chaplain of the prison said he could get me an asylum if 
I went for six months, and I should not mind that.—Mr. Marsham : You 
had better go to him, then.—Prisoner: I can only do that if you send me. 
—Mr. Marsham: There is no evidence upon which I can detain you, and 
you must be discharged.—Prisoner (clasping her hands): What will become 
of me now? Oh, God, help me !—She was conducted out of court con- 
tinuing her exclamations.” 


The second case came before Mr. Slade, at Southwark, when, according 
to the newspaper report— 


“‘James Eade, 39, eating-house keeper, 28, Great Charlotte Street, 
Blackfriars Road, was charged on remand with attempting to commit 
suicide by swallowing a large quantity of chlorodyne and laudanum.—Mr. 
Chipperfield attended on the part of the wife and relatives of the prisoner. 
—Albert Wright, 32 L, said that on Monday night, the gth inst., he was 
called into the prisoner’s house, where he found him in a state of insensi- 
bility, and having been informed that he had taken poison he conveyed 
him to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where the stomach pump was used and he 
was detained.—The house surgeon said that on using the stomach pump 
a large quantity of chlorodyne was emitted, and when the prisoner recoyered 
he said he had been drinking for some time, and in a moment of forget- 
fulness he swallowed the contents of the bottles of chlorodyne and some 
laudanum. He appeared to have been drinking some time.—Mr. Chip- 
perfield said the prisoner had for some time past been drinking to a great 
excess, and it was the family’s wish that he should enter a retreat for 
inebriates. There was an institution of that kind near Kennington Park, 
but that was for the reception of females. They were not aware that there 
was one for male inebriates. Ifone could be found the prisoner would 
willingly consent to be sent there—Mr. Slade said he was not aware of 
any institution for the reception of male inebriates, but to give the friends 
of the prisoner an opportunity to make further inquiries he remanded 
him. 

These victims know, better than anyone else, the force of the drink 
appetite, and they also know that they are only safe when the drink is 
removed from them. In society it is presented at every turn, and they 
succumb to the temptation. Establishments for the cure of intemperance, 
fitted up with hygienic appliances, ought to be made accessible to those 
willing to resort to them. At present, however, private enterprise has not 


met this requirement. 








THE BATH AND WASHHOUSE 
MOVEMENT. ~ 


By RicHARD METCALFE. 
IIlI.—Legislation—the Baths and Washhouses Acts. 


In the year 1835, Mr. James Silk Buckingham, a distinguished 
pioneer of many moral, social and political reforms—whose 
numerous works upon the questions affecting the interests of 
humanity are too much neglected by the present generation— 
foreseeing the necessity for some legislative enactment enabling 
local authorities to provide baths and other social and sanitary 
institutions, introduced into the House of Commons a Bill of 
a very comprehensive character to effect these purposes ; but 
he failed to carry his proposed measure, owing, as he states, to 
the persistent opposition of a distinguished Whig statesman. 

Mr. Buckingham had travelled extensively in Eastern 
countries ; indeed, no other man of his time was so well ac- 
quainted with the manners, customs, and habits of the Orientals. 
His mind being essentially cosmopolitan, we find him prepared 
to learn even of those whom we still regard as being uncivilised, 
but the ample facilities afforded for bathing in these countries, 
and the general use and appreciation of them by the inhabi- 
tants, must have impressed him with the value of bathing for 
promoting health and preventing those diseases which are so 
prevalent in this country, and led him to make the attempt to 
supply his own countrymen with such a desirable sanitary 
agency. : 

A few years after, public opinion had considerably advanced 
upon the question, and the friends of the movement became 
more and more impressed with the belief that if any permanent 
and extensive good was to be effected it must be the result of 
legislative enactment. Hence arose the question, how could 
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such an object be made part ofa general and legalised system ? 

One of the circumstances. that tended to bring the subject 
again under the notice of the Legislature was the presentation 
of five petitions by the Bishop of London to the House of Lords 
on the 8th June, 1846. ‘These petitions, praying that the 
Legislature would adopt some means to increase the facilities 
for cleanliness available for the mass of the people, were signed 
by many of the parochial clergy of the metropolis, by statesmen, 
by bankers and merchants, and many other persons of influence. 

‘His lordship, after alluding to the importance of personal purity, 

not only as a physical, but as a moral agency, referred to the 
efforts which had, up to that time, been made towards the 
establishment of Baths and Washhouses for the poor. 

On the 19th of the same month, Sir G. Grey obtained per- 
mission to introduce a Bill for promoting the voluntary establish- 
ment in boroughs and parishes in England and Wales of Public 
Baths and Washhouses. The object was to enable parishes 
desirous of having an institution of this kind to defray the cost of 
the building out of the poor rates, and for this purpose to borrow 
money, which was to be repayable over a given number of years, 
The Bill passed through the House of Commons by the end of 
July, and on the second reading in the House of Lords, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne called: attention to the fact that such 
establishments as those to which the Bill had reference need 
not be unprofitable even in a pecuniary sense, in Liverpool 
they paid 34 per cent. on the capital expended. ‘All there- 
fore,” said he, ‘‘ that was meant by the present Bill was to give 
a stimulus to private enterprise ; not to crush enterprise where 
it had already taken place ; not to extinguish those establish- 
ments which were now working beneficially for the advantage 
of the public.” 

The Bill received the Royal assent on the 26th of August, 
1846. By this Act (9 and ro Vic., c. 74) the council of any 
borough are empowered to adopt its provisions if they are so 
disposed, and to defray the expenses out of the borough fund. 
In parishes, on the requisition of ten or more ratepayers, a 
vestry meeting must be called at which the adoption of Baths 
and Washhouses may be determined on ; and if this resolution 
is carried, information thereof is to be sent to the Secretary of 
State, and a commission of ratepayers is to be chosen to carry 
it into effect. The commissioners account to the vestry for 
their proceedings, and the expenses are defrayed out of the 
poor-rate. ‘Two or more parishes may unite in their operations, 
if desirable. 

Although the Act is put into operation by the Vestry, and 
the commissioners have to go to the Vestry for power to borrow 
money, yet when once this power is conceded the Vestry have 
no control whatever over either the expenditure of the money 
or the actions of the commissioners. 

The council (in a borough) or the commissioners (in a parish) 
are to regulate, not only the construction, but the management 
of these institutions. 

This Act, like many other measures hurriedly passed into law, 
was found to be defective when put into operation, and conse- 
quently it was referred back to Parliament for amendment.* 
In the following session Sir George Grey introduced a Bill to 
amend the Act, and obtained larger powers. 

In the first Act the maximum charge for a bath was 4d., but 
in the second this was increased to 6d. It is obvious that this 
alteration met the requirements of a large class of persons 
above the status of labourers, who were glad to avail themselves 
of the more select class of baths secured by the extra payments. 
These have been much resorted to, and have contributed a 
large item towards making the baths remunerative. 

The framers of the Act evidently endeavoured to guard 
against the possibility of these institutions becoming commer- 
cial speculations rather than sanitary agencies, by enacting that 
two-thirds of the bath accommodation provided in every 





* The Amendment was construed into the original Act. 





establishment should be apportioned to the third-class bathers. 

In the Baths Act (9 and to Vic., chap. 74) the charges are 
restricted, but it is remarkable that Baths erected under Towns 
Improvement Acts, although no doubt compelled to comply 
with the Bath and Washhouse Act, so far as the provisions for 
the poorer classes is concerned, yet thére is no restriction 
against the managers charging what they please for the higher 
class baths; for instance, the Liverpool Corporation’s Baths 
were built under the powers conferred by a local Act of their 
own, and they charge as high as 2s. 6d. for some baths, and 
may if they choose charge £1, whereas by the Baths Act they 
are restricted in their charges for the first-class baths, a fact 
that must hitherto have escaped the notice of the Legislature, 
or it would certainly have imposed the same restrictions in all 
cases. We have the right to assume that in legislative enact- 
ments one of the objects of the Government is to guard against 
any tendency to interfere with the commercial bearings of the 
subject dealt with, and consequently they insert certain adequate 
clauses. But if these restrictions are removed, a very different 
construction might be put upon the Act; and when the mental 
calibre of the men who almost invariably have the working of 
these Acts is taken into account—men like those whom the 
Times recently characterised (speaking of Local Boards of 
Health) as ‘‘ petty tradesmen, who cannot be expected to take 
wide views of their responsibilities, or to have any higher aim than 
to effect a present saving of money,” and the Zo says, “‘ The 
average town councillor, or member of the Local Board, is a 
person whom it is very difficult to teach the way he should go 
in sanitary matters) The ayerage ratepayer does not care 
greatly how much the death-rate may go up, provided the 
other rates, which have to be paid in coin are low. We wish 
we could convince minds of this type that disease and death 
are exceedingly costly.” It is not difficult to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the end they have in view in the administration of 
these Acts is not so much efficiency as profit, and that they 
consider not so much whether a thing is really needed, as 
whether it is possible to get on without it, and so avoid the 
expenditure of money. 








THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 


. COFFEE: Its DISCOVERY. 


Temperance is informed that coffee isa well-known disinfectant. <A 
contemporary gives the following legend respecting the discovery of its 
properties : ‘Towards the middle of the fifteenth century a poor Arab 
was travelling in Abyssinia, and finding himself weak and weary from 
fatigue he stopped near a grove. Being in want of fuel to cook his rice, 
he cut down a tree which happened to be covered with dried berries. His 
meal being cooked and eaten the traveller discovered that these half- 
burned berries were fragrant. He collected a number of these, and on 
crushing them with a stone he found their aroma increased to a great 
extent. While wondering at this he accidentally let fall the substance into 
a can which contained his scanty supply of water. Lo! what a miracle! 
The almost putrid liquid was instantly purified ! He brought it to his lips ; 
it was fresh and agreeable, and very soon the traveller had so far recovered 
his strength and energy as to be able to resume his journey. The lucky 
Arab gathered as many berries as he could, and having arrived at Aden, in 
Arabia,. he informed the Mufti of his discovery. That worthy was an in- 
veterate opium-smoker, who had been suffering for years from the influence 
of the poisonous drug. He tried an infusion of the roasted berries, and 
was so delighted at the recovery of his former vigour that, in gratitude to 
the tree, he called it cazhita, which in Arabic signifies ‘ force.’ And this 
is the manner in which coffee was discovered.” 


THE: RUBICON. 


Radical inquires the meaning of the term ‘‘Passing the Rubicon.” 
It was the ancient name of a small river which once formed the boundary 
between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul. It is celebrated from Cesar having 
hesitated to cross it with his army, and thus inaugurate civil war, in the 
year 49 B.C. Hence to ‘‘ Pass the Rubicon” has become a proverbial 
phrase, to denote taking the first step in an important undertaking, from 


which one cannot or will not recede. 
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GEMS OF. THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it,—Coleridge. ; 
— Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger.of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


He who agrees with himself, agrees with others.— Goethe. 
It improves us as thinkers to become, to acertain extent, actors. —ovee. 


An ugly and good woman is an angel who deserves beatification.-— 
Stahl. 


There are two ways of pleasing : to amuse and to interest.—De Boufflers. 


Never anything can be amiss, when simpleness and duty tender it.— 
Shakespeare. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another man than this, 
that when the injury began on his part, for the kindness to begin on ours. 
— Tillotson. 


Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious, but an ill one 
more contemptible. Vice is infamous, though in a prince ; and virtue 
honourable, though in a peasant. 


Perjury is not only a wrong to a particular person, but treason against 
human society, subverting at once the foundation of peace and justice, and 
the private security of every man’s life and fortune. 


Nothing would fortify us more against all manner of accidents than to 
remember that we can never be hurt but by ourselves. If our reason be 
what it ought, and our actions according to it, we are invulnerable.— 

Charron. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud, 

A brittle glass, that’s broken presently. 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 

Shakespeare. 


The great man loves the conversation of books that convict him, not 
those which flatter him.—Zerson. 


He will never suffer from solitude who has never quarrelled with him” 
self W. G. Simms. 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested.— Bacon, 


None should despair, because God can help them; and none should 
presume, because God can cross them.—Dovne. 


Virtue without talent is a coat of mail without a sword; it may, indeed, 
defend the wearer but will not enable him to protect his friend.—Zacoz. 


The world I fear not— 
Its thought of me did never have a thought ; 
Things in themselves for their own sake I seek, 
And not regard of others in them, or 
I ne’er had followed in the Christian track. 
You do not know how often I have turn’d 
Unto these silent marbles, there to lay 
And gaze away a weariness of soul, 
Forgetting in their graciousness a while 
Others’ forgetfulness of what they owe 
Unto their noble natures. Never yet 
Found [I true dignity in any one 
Who let the world’s opinion cripple thought. 

£. B. Browning. 


So far is it from being true that men are naturally equal, that no two 
people can be half an hour together but one shall acquire an evident 
superiority over the other.—/ohmsoz. 


All the good things of this world are no farther good to us than as they 
are of use ; and whatever we may heap up to others we only enjoy as 
much as we can use and no more.— Defoe. 


In cases of doubtful morality it is unusual to say, Is there no harm in 
doing this? ‘This question may sometimes be best answered by asking 
ourselves another, Is there any harm in letting it alone ?>—Zacon. 


I beg you to take to heart one maxim, which for myself I have ever 
observed and ever shall; it is, never say more than is necessary. The 
unspoken word never does harm; what is once uttered can never be re- 
called, and no man can foresee its consequences.—Késsuth. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


LEMON MERINGUE PIE. 


One large lemon, juice and grated rind, one and a half cup of white 
sugar, the yolks of four eggs, one quart of water; set the water to boil 
with juice and rind, also sugar and a little salt, when boiling stir in three 
tablespoonfuls of cornflour, mixed with a little of the water ; when cool 
add yolks of eggs, use remainder of water, bake with under-crust ; when 
cool, beat the whites of the eggs with five tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, spread on the top, and brown slightly. 


FRIED HERBS AS USED IN LANCASHIRE. 


Clean and drain a good quantity of spinach leaves, two large handfuls 
of parsley, and have a few moderate-sized onions sliced. Set them all on 
the fire to stew, with a sprinkling of salt and a lump of butter as large as 
a walnut. Shake the ingredients well together when the saucepan be- 
comes warm, then put the lid closely on, and put it on a slow stove till the 
spinach is quite done. If served with slices of broiled calf’s liver, small 
rashers of bacon, and fried eggs, it makes a very nice dinner with little 
cost. The eggs are put upon the herbs, but the liver and bacon are served 
upon a separate dish.— Zhe ‘* Practical Dressmaker.” 


STRAWBERRY SYRUP. 


Choose ripe and sound fruit, pick, but do not wash it, and to preserve 
the aroma of the fruit, prepare it in a cool place. Weigh the fruit and lay 
it in layers in an earthen dish with alternate layers of powdered sugar, 
allowing the same weight of sugar as of fruit. Put the dish in the cellar, 
and let it stand for twenty-four hours, then strain the juice through a sieve 
and put in bottles, wrap these in hay and put them in a kettle filled with 
cold water, put the kettle on a quick fire, and let the water boil fast for ten 
minutes. Take the kettle from the fire and let the bottles remain in it 
until the water is quite cold, then remove them and cork them on the 
following day only.—JZyra’s Journal, 


QUALITY OF FOOD. 


One pound of corn is equal, in real sustaining food, to about 32 pounds 
of potatoes, or 84 pounds of cabbage, or 11} pounds of white turnips. 
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MR. JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE reference made by us last week to Mr. Ruskin, in the few 
sentences prefixed to the quotation we then gave from “ Fors 
Clavigera,” having excited considerable interest amongst our 
readers, we take the opportunity of giving Mr. Ruskin’s portrait 


in the present issue, making its publication earlier by some. 


weeks than we had originally intended, But at the outset of 
a biographical notice as brief as ours must of necessity be, we 
are beset, if not overwhelmed, by the. difficulties, of making a 
wise selection from the accumulated wealth of material at our 
hand. | We conclude that our wisest course will be to say but 
little ourselves, and allow the words of the great teacher to 
speak for themselves. A few particulars of the usual kind 
cannot however be dispensed with. 

Mr, Ruskin was born in London, in February, 1819. His 
father, a merchant, possessed in a high degree the faculty of a 
connoisseur of pictures, for which he had a “rare love.” In 
his “ Fors” (No. 10) Mr. Ruskin says of him :— 


My father began business as a wine merchant, with no capital, and a 
considerable amount of debts bequeathed to him by my grandfather. He 
accepted the bequest, and paid them all, before he began to lay by any- 
thing for himself, for which his best friends called hima fool, and I, 
without expressing any opinion as to his wisdom, which I knew in such 
matters to be at least equal to mine, have written on the granite slab over 
his grave that he was ‘‘ an entirely honest merchant.” 


Having been educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where in 
1839 he. gained the Newdigate prize for poetry, he devoted 
himself to the study of pictorial art, practising ic with success 
under Copley Fielding and J.. D. Harding, 

His first published work was a pamphlet in defence of Turner 
and the modern English school of landscape painting, which was 
afterwards elaborated and extended into his famous standard 
work “Modern Painters,” the first volume of which was 
published in 1843, and which at once established the reputa- 
tion of its author as an art critic. It has since gone through 
several editions, copies of the earliest ones now being of con- 
siderable value. | Mr. Ruskin’s views were combated with much 
asperity by several art critics of that day ; but in the second 
volume of “ Modern Painters,” published in 1846, after a resi- 
~ dence in Italy, he extended the area of his survey, including 
the works of the principal Italian painters, and discussing the 
merits of their several schools. ‘This great work was completed 
by the publication of three subsequent volumes, the last of 
which, issued in 1860, was illustrated by himself. “The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” was published in 1849, and “ The 
Stones of Venice” in 1851-3. ‘‘ Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds,” and ‘‘ King of the Golden Lives,” appeared in 
1851; ‘‘Two Paths,” and ‘Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting,” in 1854, “ Notes to Pictures in the Royal Academy,” 
Nos. 1 to 5, 1854-9; ‘* Giotto and his Works in Pandua,” 1855 ; 
“ Notes on the Turner Collection,” 1857; “ Cambridge School 
of Art” and “ Lectures on Rite Piitical Economy of Art,” 
in 1858; “Elements of Perspective ” and “ Lectures ‘on Art: 


- II0. 





Decoration and Manufacture,” in'1859 ; “ Unto this Last,” lin 
1862; “Ethics of Dust,” “Sesame and Lillies,” and Study); 
of Architecture in our Schools,” in 1865; ‘Crown of Wild 
Olive,” and “Queen of the Air,” in 1866; and “Aratra Pentilici,”!: 
in 1872. Mr. Ruskin has written largely i in the higher periodical” 
literature, his principal contributions being those on Lord Lind- 
say’s “Christian Art,” in the Quarterly; “The Cestus.of Aglaia,” 
in the Art ournal ; “Mr. Irving,” in the Zheatrical Review; 
and “Fiction: Fair and Foul,” at, present appearing in the 
LVineteenth Century. he 

Some of Mr. Ruskin’s works are exceedingly. scarce, and 
these command almost any price. A copy of the first number» 
of “ Notes to Pictures in the Royal Academy,” 1854, published 
at 6d., has been sold for as much as 29s. We believe, there is 
no parallel case in which the works of any other writer have 
become so rare and valuable in his lifetime. 

Fora number of years past Mr. Ruskin has been employed 
in are-issue of his works, re-arranged and in part re-written, 
On the 1st of January, 1871, he issued “ Fors. Clavigera : 
Letters to the Working Men and Labourers of Great Britain— 
Letter the First,” a publication which has been continued to 
the present time, with some intermissions caused by the ill-. 
health of its, author. This work, together with the whole of. 
Mr. Ruskin’s republished writings, is only issued by Mr. 
George Allen, of Sunnyside; Orpington, Kent; and: in, Letter 
the Sixth of “Fors” Mr. Ruskin says of his plan of pub- 
lishing that and other works, :— 


I write them wholly for your saké; I choose that you shall, have them 
decently printed on cream-coloured paper, and with a margin underneath, 
which you can write on if you like. © That is also for your sake; it is a’ 
proper form of book for any man to have who can keep books clean 3 and 
if he cannot, he has no business with books at all. It costs me ten pounds to 
print a thousand copies, and five more to give you a picture; and a penny 
off my sevenpence to send you the; book; a thousand sixpences are 
twenty-five pounds ;,when you have bought a thousand ‘‘ Fors” of, me, 
T shall therefore have five pounds for my trouble, ‘and my single shopman, ’ 
Mr. Allen, five pounds for his ; we won’t write for less, either of us’) not! 
that we would not were it good for you; but it would be by no means 
good. And I mean to sell all my large books, henceforward, in the same 
way—well printed, well bound, and at a fixed price; and the trade may 

charge a proper and acknowledged profit for their trouble in retailing the 
book, Then the public will know what they are about, and so will trades- 
men; I, the first producer, answer to the best of my power. forthe, 
quality of the book, paper, binding, eloquence, and all; the retail dealer, 
charges what he ought to charge, openly ; and if the public do not choose 
to give it, they can’t get the book. 

And to Letter the Fourteenth, February rst, 
Ruskin appends the following notice :— 

To-day I wish to invite the reader’s attention to the notice which is sent 
out with each volume of the revised series of my works, that I mean. to 
sell my own books ata price from which there shall be no abatement— 
namely, 18s. the plain volumes, and 27s, 6d. the illustrated ones—and that, 
my publisher, Mr, G. Allen, will supply, them at that, price, without any) 
abatement, carriage paid, to any person in| town or country, on remittance, 
of the price for the number of volumes required. 

This absolute refusal of credit or abatement is only the carrying out of a,, 
part of my general method of political economy ; and I adopt this system, 
of sale because I think authors ought not to be too proud to sell their own, 
books, any more than painters to sell their own pictures, 

I intend the retail dealer to charge twenty shillings for the plain yolumes,, 
and thirty shillings for the others. If he declines offering them. for that 
percentage, it is for the public to judge how much he gets usually, 

We give Mr. Ruskin’s own explanation of his method of 
publication, with his reasons for the same, because it is within 
our knowledge that he has been subjected to a great deal of 
misrepresentation by booksellers and other interested persons, 
who have not scrupled to say that Mr. Ruskin’s works are not 
published but only printed for circulation amongst his friends. 
The other day we were asked six shillings for a copy of 
“ Sheepfolds,” which may be had post free from Mr. Allen for 
one shilling! We have only to add that the works are in 
every respect faultless in their get-up. 

In 1871 Mr. Ruskin devoted £'5,000 to an endowment to 
pay a master of drawing in the Taylor Galleries, Oxford, and 
at the same time he invested £7,000 in consols., all clear, to 
found St. George’s Guild. From an abstract of the objects 
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and constitution of the Guild, issued by Mr. Ruskin in)1877, 


it appeats that :— 


The St. George’s Guild consists of a body of persons who think, primarily, 
that it is time for honest persons to separate themselves intelligibly from 
knaves, announcing their purpose, if God help them, to live in godliness 
and honour, not in atheism and rascality : and who think, secondarily, 
that the sum which well-disposed persons usually set aside for charitable 
purposes (namely, the tenth part of their income), may be most usefully 
applied in buying land for the nation, and entrusting the cultivation of it 
to a body of well taught and well cared for peasantry. 

For the teaching of these labourers, schools are to be erected, with 
museums and libraries in fitting places. 

Persons entering the Guild promise, therefore, to give, if so much 
can be spared, a tenth of their income, or, at all events, whatever they can 
afford for general charity, to this special object. They undertake, further, 
to behave honestly and justly to all men, and to obey the Master of the 
Guild in all matters relating to the management of the affairs of the Guild. 

The Master is elected by majority of the Guildsmen, and is at any time 
subject to deposition by majority of votés ; but is absolutely uncontrolled 
in authority, while in office, over all the proceedings of the Guild. 

The Guild will hold its land as other registered Societies do, in its own 
name ; its capital will be vested in Trustees chosen by the Master and 
accepted by the Guildsmen. The Master is bound to furnish accounts of 
the affairs of the Guild, certified by the Trustees, half-yearly. 

No one but the Master can incur any debt in the name of the Guild. 

It is required by the Board of Trade, if the registration of the Guild is 
consented to by them, that a liability for a sum stated in the memorandum 
now before them, as not exceeding five pounds, should extend to the 
members of the Guild in the event of its affairs being wound up. 


Last week, in an excerpt from Thomas Carlyle, we gave the 
Chelsea Sage’s estimate of Lawyers. We will now record what 
Mr. Ruskin has to say of them. In “ Fors” (Letter rst), after 
speaking of some American Villages, in which, among other 
advantages, there are no lawyers, he says :— 


In my own private mind, I confess I should like to keep a few lawyers, 
for the sake of their wigs, and the faces under them—generally very grand 
when they are really good lawyers—and for their unprofessional talk. 


And in “Fors” (Letter 16th), after commenting upon the 
cumbrous terms of a deed by which he had released his 
father’s executor from responsibility, he says :— 


Now, what reason do you suppose there is for all this barbarism and bad 
grammar, and tax upon my eyes and time—for very often one has actually 
to read these things, or hear them read all through? The reason is simply 
and wholly that I may be charged so much per word, that the lawyer and 
his clerk may live. But do you not see how infinitely advantageous it 
would be for me (if I only could get the other sufferers under this black 
literature to be of my mind) to clap the lawyer and his clerk, once for all, 
fairly out of the way in a dignified almshouse, with parchment unlimited, 
and ink turned on at tap, and maintenance for life, on the mere condition 
of their never troubling humanity more, with their scriptures or opinions 
on any subject; and to have this release of mine, as above worded, 
simply confirmed by the signature of any person whom the Queen 
might appoint for that purpose (say the squire of the parish), and 
there an end? How is it, do you think, that other sufferers 
under the black literature do of come to be of my mind—which 
was Cicero’s mind also, and has been the mind of every sane person before 
Cicero, and since Cicero—so that we might get it ended summarily ? 
Well, at the root of all these follies and iniquities, there lies one tacit but 
infinitely strong persuasion in the British mind—namely, that somehow 
money grows out of nothing, if we can only find some expedient to pro- 
ducean article that must be paid for. ‘‘ Here,” the practical Englishman says 
to himself, ‘‘ I produce, being capable\of nothing better, an entirely worth- 
less piece of parchment, with one thousand two hundred entirely foolish 
words upon it, written in an abominable hand ; and by this production of 
mine, conjure out of the vacant air the substance of ten pounds, or the 
like. What an infinitely profitable transaction to me and to the world ! 
Creation, out of a chaos of words, and a dead beast’s hide, of this beautiful 
and omnipotent ten pounds. Do I not see with my own eyes that this is 
very good ?” 


We had intended making numerous further quotations—some 
with a view of indicating Mr. Ruskin’s opinions on social, 
political, economical, and religious topics; and others, word 
pictures of unsurpassed loveliness—simply for their beauty. But 
our space forbids it, and we must forbear, promising our 
readers, however, that on an early occasion we will revert to the 
subject, in the hope of inducing some of them to make a 
thorough acquaintance with the writings of Mr. Ruskin. 

It was said of Goldsmith that he touched no kind of writing 
which he did not adorn. Mr. Ruskin has elevated, illumi- 
nated, and spiritualised everything he has put his hand to. As a 











reformer and art critic he has. dignified art. By him art is 
regarded as being a mighty teacher. Weare tempted to make 
several quotations showing this, but we content ourselves with 
the following, taken from his ‘ Inaugural Address” to the 


Cambridge School of Art (1858):— 


This, then, is the great enigma of Art History,—you must not follow Art 
without pleasure, nor must you follow it for the sake of pleasure. And the 
solution of that enigma is simply this fact ; that wherever Art-has been 
followed only for the sake of luxury or delight, it has contributed, and 
largely contributed, to bring about the destruction of the nation practising 
it: but wherever Art has been used a/so to teach any truth, or supposed | 
truth—religious, moral, or natural—there it has elevated the nation 
practising it, and itself with the nation. 

Thus the Art of Greece rose, and did service to the people, so long as it | 
was to them the earnest interpreter of a religion they believed in: the Arts 
of northern sculpture and architecture rose, as interpreters of Christian 
legend and doctrine: the Art of painting in Italy, not only as religious, — 
but also mainly as expressive of truths of moral philosophy, and > 
powerful in pure human portraiture. The only great painters in 
our schools of painting in England have either been of portrait— 
Reynolds and Gainsborough ; of the philosophy of social life—Hogarth ; 
or of the facts of nature; in landscape—Wilson,and Turner. In all 
these cases, if I had time, I could’ show you that the success of the 
painter depended on his desire to convey a truth, rather than to produce a 
merely beautiful picture—that is to say, to get.a likeness of a man or of a 
place, to get some moral principle rightly stated, or some historical character 
rightly described, rather than merely to give pleasure to the eyes. 
Compare the feeling with which a Mootish architect decorated, an arch of 
the Alhambra, with that of Hogarth painting the ‘‘ Marriage & la Mode,” 
or of Wilkie painting the ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners,” and you will at once 
feel the difference between Art pursued for pleasure only, and for the sake’ 
of some useful principle or impression. 1 


The only other quotation we now make will be the following 
rather lengthy one frum a “ Letter to Young Girls,” written 
March 16th, 1876, in response to a “little initial-signed peti- 
tion” received by Mr. Ruskin. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of the teaching it conveys, and the letter 
itself should be read by every girl in the kingdom :— 


Dress as plainly as your parents will allow you: but in bright’colours, 
(if they become you,) and in the best materials, —that is to say, in those 
which will wear longest. When you are really in want of a new dress, buy. 
it (or make it) in the fashion ; but never quit an old one merely because it 
has become unfashionable. Ard if the fashion’ be costly, you must not 
follow it. You may wear bruad stripes or narrow, bright colours or dark, 
short petticoats or long, (in moderation, ) as the public wish you; but you 
must not buy yards of useless stuff to make a knot ora flounce of; nor 
drag them behind you over the ground. And your walking dress must 
never touch the ground at all. I have lost much of the faith 1 once had in 
the common sense and even in the personal delicacy of the present race of 
average English women, by seeing how they will allow their dresses to 
sweep the streets, if it is the fashion to be scavengers. rR 

If you can afford it, get your dresses made by a good dressmaker, with 
utmost attainable precision and perfection: but let this good dressmaker 
be a poor person, living in the country ; not a rich person living in'a large 
house in London. ‘There are no good dréssmakers in the /country’’? 
No: but there soon will be if you obey St. George’s orders, which are) very 
strict indeed, about never buying dresses in London.  ‘‘ You bought one 
there, the other day, for your own pet!” Yes; but that was because she 
was a wild Amorite, who had wild Amorites to please ; not a Companion 
of St. George. Mi * ( 

Devote a part of every day to thorough needlework, in making as pretty 
dresses as you can for poor people, who: have not time nor taste-to make 
them nicely for themselves. You.are to show them in your own wearing, 
what is modestly right, and graceful ; and to help them to choose what will 
be prettiest and most becoming in their own station. If they:see that: you 
never try to dress above yours, they will not try to-dress above theirs... 

Never seek for amusement, but be always ready to. be amused. _ The 
least thing has play in it,—the slightest word, wit, when your hands are 
busy and your heart is free. . But’if you make the aim of your life amuse- 
ment, the day will come when all the agonies of a pantomime will not 
bring you an honest laugh. | Play:actively and /gaily ; and cherish, without 
straining, the natural powers of jest in others.and yourselves, remembering 
all the while that your hand is every instant on the helm of the ship of 
your life, and that the master, on the far shore of Araby the blest, looks 
for its sail on the horizon—to its hour. Ld 

Well,—do you want to be better dressed than your schoolfellows ?, Some 
of them are probably poor, and cannot afford to dress like you ; or, on the 
other hand, you may. be poor yourselves, and may be mortified at their 
being dressed better than you. Put an end to all that at prey resolving 
to go down into the deep of your girl’s heart, where you will find, inlaid by 
Christ’s own hand, a better thing than vanity—pity. And be sure of this, 
that, although in a truly Christian land every young girl would be dressed 
beautifully and delightfully, —in this entirely heathen and Baal-worshipping 
land of ours, not one girl in ten has either decent or healthy clothing 5 and 
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that you have no business, till this be amended, to wear anything fine 
yourself ; but ave bound to use your full strength and resources to dress as 
many of your poor neighbours as you can. What of fine dress your people 
insist upon your wearing, take—and wear proudly and prettily, for their 
sakes ; but, so far as in you lies, be sure that every day you are labouring 
to clothe some poorer creatures. And if you cannot clothe, at least help, 
with your hands. Youcan make your own bed; wash your own plate ; 
brighten your own furniture—if nothing else. 

** But that’s servant’s work”? Of course it is. What business have 
you to hope to be better than a servant of servants? ‘‘ God made you a 
lady”? Yes, He has put you, that is to say, in a position in which you 
may learn to speak your own language beautifully; to be accurately 
-acquainted with the elements of other languages ; to behave with grace, 
tact, and sympathy, to all around you; to know the history of your 
country, the commands of its religion, and the duties of its race. If you 
obey His will in learning these things, you will obtain the power of 
becoming a true ‘‘lady ”; and you will become one, if while you learn 
these things you set yourself, with all the strength of your youth and 
womanhood, to serve His servants, until the day come when He calls you 
to say, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” : 


Mr. Ruskin was appointed Rede Lecturer at Cambridge, in 
April, 1867, and the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by the Senate on the 15th of the following month. He was 
elected Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford in 1872, and 
was re-elected March 1st, 1876. Thousands of the best of his 
fellow-countrymen are rejoicing that his health is so far re- 
established as to warrant the hope that he will be enabled to 
complete the literary programme he has marked out for himself ; 
and while as an art-critic his fame is unequalled, he will be 
ever remembered as one of the most earnest reformers of the 
age. 

Wur portrait is from a photograph taken some ten years 
since, and it represents Mr. Ruskin at the meridian of his life, 





FOOD WASTE. 


In periods of depression questions of vital importance and of 
general interest, which had been ignored in the flush of so- 
called prosperity, force themselves to the front, and demand 
the attention they had long deserved ‘and which they now 
must, perforce, receive. ‘There is always a tendency to put off 
what we conceive to be “ the evil day,” but time stays not, and 
events march on with startling rapidity, when we would fain be 
tardily waiting, in the Micawber spirit, for “something to turn 
up.” Necessity is the gauge by which we may estimate our 
_ resources, and few will deny that, unfortunately, the limits are 
soon reached by the multitude when it is a question of thrift 
and economy that is uppermost in the public mind ; and though 
England has the character of being given to good feeding, her 
strength—if strength it be—in: this direction appears to lie in 
the subtlety of the art of cookery, where luxury is, and quantity 
abounds, and her weakness is apparent when frugality and 
health are the essentials. Her banquets may be all that 
even epicurean palate could desire—her meals, as a rule, bear 
evidences of ignorance of the value of food supplies within the 
ready reach of all, The habits of the people appear to have 
too great a tendency to wasteful and harmful luxury on the one 
hand, and deplorable and unaccountable paucity on the other, 
Witness and contrast the vecherché feasts, with their perplexity 
of courses, and the ordinary daily food, ill chosen and Jill pre- 
pared, of the working classes of the community ; ‘and whilst it 


is not likely that the lavish luxury of the fashionable dinner will , 


be brought into reasonable limit for at any rate some’ time to 
come, it at present appears to be equally hopeless to expect 
there is, in the immediate future, a likelihood that vegetables: 
and nourishing simple food in variety will be found: generally 
in the workman’s diet list. 

Habits are not readily changed, and reforms’ grow slowly, 
and when the reformer deals with a question upon. which much 
“misconception prevails opposition is obstinate,'and the zeal of 
friends and testimony of converts but slowly convince doubters, 
leading them to the standpoint of fact from whence they may 
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view aright the misleading suggestions of a fanciful imagination 
and prejudiced dogma as to the requirements of lite and 
elements of happiness: 

I have just written ‘¢the requirements of life and elements of 
happiness,” and the phrase is exactly applicable to the subject 
of food economy, for healthy diet has close affinity with the 
condition and welfare of life—nay, is indeed inseparable from 
it. The field of investigation is wide and, branches. out 
through the various phases of agricultural, horticultural, and 
commercial science. What shall we grow? How shall we 
grow it? Where shall we market it? These and such 
suggestive problems afford almost limitless discussion, and are 
constantly spoken about and written about theoretically, ex- 
perimentally, and practically. It is not intended here to refer 
to any of these aspects of the food question, but to allude to 
two points which the subject of vegetable food waste suggests, 
viz.—I. Waste by unseasonable production. II. Waste of 
unsold produce. 

Unseasonable production is a result of popular extravagance 
in gratifying unduly the -false dictates of a pampered appetite 
in the matter of so-called ‘“‘early delicacies.” Forced and flavour- 
lesss fruits, with but an outward semblance of naturalism: to 
commend them, find apparently ready sale, valued by the ounce, 
but a few weeks before the sun-ripened crop, luscious’ and 
beautiful, is gathered in freshness and plenty. ‘This attempted 
anticipatory participation of the season’s gifts is a curious 
whim of fashion, if one would but think of it, for that carefully 
nurtured succulent morsel, brought from the hothouse’ in 
March, is but a strawberry after all, and may be plucked from 
the beds in June! If the practice should only affect fruits it 
would be bad enough, but it extends to vegetable culture also. 

Early peas fetching big prices for distended’ pods, illusive and 
disappointing, a hamper of pods for a basin’of peas, the first 
consideration to the vendor being apparently that they should 
measure well—unshelled. To this end all else is subservient, 
for, deceptive and delusive though they are, they yield greater 
profit to the grower ordinarily if gathered in this state of 
immaturity for the early season than if allowed to, attain 
perfection and marketed at their best. Potatoes and’ other 
vegetables are subject to the same treatment to supply the 
demands of dainty appetite. ok 

The second item—that of consigning to. the. dunghill the 
quantities of unsold vegetables, after having exposed: them: for 
sale until they are in a state of decay—is really serious and 
deplorable. The magnitude of this waste can hardly be 
believed, except by those who haye taken. the trouble to look 
into the matter. There is a redeeming feature. in the. first 
case, inasmuch as whatever may be the value of the forced 
productions they are, at least, used ; but in this casé the pro- 
duce of acres, the food of thousands, is absolutely thrown away. 
‘The salting pan or the sausage machine are handy receptacles 
for the leavings of the butcher’s market, but the greengrocer 
has no such system of preservation for his unsold stock, and 
it is a curious fact. that whilst we may see, at the close of 
market day, numbers of poor, ill-clad women, fingering’ with 
uncomfortable freédom and deliberating dubiously ‘tipon? the 
‘comparative merits of the “‘ bits” that are left on the butcHer’s 


block, one scarcely ever sees a person of this class dawn to 


the vegetable dealers to price even a turnip or a ‘cabbage. 
Beef and beer have at. present a grievously false value attached 
to them in the minds of the multitude, ; 

We have numerous excellent societies for the improvement 
of the social and moral condition of the poor. "In the midst 
of our benevolent and philanthropic schemes is there not, room 
for one which shall make it a duty to take to the dwellings of 
the hungry poor that which would otherwise be allowed to rot 
unused? The idea is not Utopian in character, but would, I 
feel convinced, be a means of doing much present, good, and of 
opening the eyes of the untutored to the fact that. there is 
abundant food, cheap and good, if they will but seek it and use 
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it. We have our Flower Missions, by the aid of which messages 
of blessedness and joy are conveyed to those sick)of heart and 
weary, to whom the beautiful forms and ‘fragrance:of the 
flowers breathe a spirit of comfort when, to the suffering patient, 
all else mortal is in the gloom and shade. Can we not have 
Food ‘Missions ? Vegetable’ Missions for. the hungry—Fruit 
Missions for the sick? If we -can, who will inaugurate the 
movement and define its work ? 
Epmunp J. BaILuie. 





OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
“THE WISDOM OF OUR. FATHERS.” | 
I.—WRITERS UPON) HEALTH. 


(a) Long Life, and the Means to Attain tt. 
; Dr. E. Maynwaringe. 
(Continued from page. 99.) 


Section III,, “ Of Sickness and a Valetudinary State,” opens 
with a “ view of yourself when /ead¢h hath turned its back upon 
you, and deserts your company.” Then, according to Dr. 
Maynwaringe : 

The want of health makes food to lose its wonted relish, and is become 
disgustful and unsavoury ; the stomech now refuseth to receive its daily 
charge, no longer ‘able to perform the Zasf, but desires a gazetus est from the 
~ office. 

“Sleep, that was stretcht out from evening to the fair bright day, is now 
( broken, into pieces, and subdivided, not worth the accounting ;. the night 
that before seemed short, is now too Zong; and the downy bed presseth 
hard against the bones. s SU a 
Lxercise is now toyling 3 and walking-abroad the carrying of a durthen. 


By 


‘The body:that moved so: /gh¢, and readily obeyed |the steerage of, the’ 


Pilot; isnow. over dalac’'d with its own weight, and slowly tugs. us.against 
the stream. «s+. by ed 
The Zlly' and the Rosé, that Nature planted in the highest Worn?, to 


~ “shew the World’ her pride'and glory 5 is now d/asted and withered like long 


‘blown flowers. 


The eye that flasht.as lightning is now like the opacous body of a thie¢k 


cloud ; that toled from -Zas¢, to West swifter than a Celestial O76.;\is now 
tyred and Weary, but standing ‘still; that penetrated the Cen¢er of another 
microcosm, hath’ lost’ its Planetary influence, and is’ become’ obtuse’ ‘and 
dull.) | ay Tel ' 

The hollow sounding breast that ¢choed to the chanting Bird; and war- 


bléd forth delightful tunes; now runs dvistons with coughing strains, and 


pauses with a deep fetch’t sigh for dveath to repeat those odes again. 


The Vénal and Arterial rivulets that ‘van with vi/a/ streams, bedewing | 
the adjacent parts with, fruitful moisture, is now drunk up with arching | 


heat, ox muddied and defiled with an zzundation of excremental humours. 
The want of Aeal/th converts your house into a Prison ; and confines you 
to the narrow compass of a Chamber ; ’tis that which sowers the’ sweétest 


and most beloved enjoyments: ’tis that which disunztes and breaks the, 


‘league of co-partnership between soul and body ; alienates and makes them 
, at jars ;, discomposeth their 
,, Society, ) 
oy. Fhe signs fron 
, cision; and.,in,,Section IV.. our author treats upon‘ :Pre- 
9 ¢autions and Rules for the Preservation of Health and. Pro- 
, dongation of Life; in, the Choice of Air and Places of Abode,” 
In setting out he urges the importance of a plentiful supply of 
_pure air, and the, necessity of admitting. it freely. into the 
_ dwelling); but he falls into the then current and’ now scarcely 
exploded, error, regarding the danger of night -air... Conse- 
quently. he admonishes his readers to 
Be not, late abroad, nor yery eatly : before Sun. rising and, after setting 


the az is not so good, being infested with noxious vapours, until the ' 


radtent influence of the Sz dispells and purifies; and those whose tustome 
it is to be often abroad at-Such times are ‘most ‘frequently molested with 
Rhéeums and Rheumatick Diseases; which their declining. years will more 

_ evidently manifest the prejudice. Likewise in mozst, foggy, dark weather, 
tis better beirig within than abroad ; ‘and if it be a cool séason, good fires 
‘and fragrant fumes are then both pleasant and wholsom. 

Be frequent abroad in the fields when a clear skie\invites youforth, and 
let the fresh azr fan you with its sweet breath; but more especially in the 
morning ; the air is softer and more pleasant than your bed, and sure I 
am, far moré wholsom. 


Upon the water supply question he held: advanced views, 
_ as will be seen from the following quotation :— 


harmony, and weary. of their wonted, sweet 
. el 


f “defections from health” are noted with pre-" 


i 
| 








The Waters that supply a place do make it better or worse to live in, as 
they are good or, dad ;, Water, being of so constant and general use, is much 
to be regarded, though little taken notice of, and procures many diseases 
from the variety of its mature ; being <mpregnated variously from the Earth 
it passeth through ; or accidents that happen to change it from its natural 
properties; by the admixture of any //th, carrion, or what élse shall fall 
into.it; and therefore /tzver Waders that lie open to such injuries are 
much to be suspected of unwholsomness, And this is a great procurer of 
the Scurvy in many places; as flimy relates that Cesar’s army, by 
drinking of dad Water but a few dayes, had the symptoms of that Disease. 


He epitomises the principal points to be aimed at in select- 
ing a residence with a view to its healthfulness as follows :— 


The commendations of a place, relation to health and long life, are 
these :..A., Zemiperate, Air, dry, serene, and clear ; Chanipion, ot high 
Lands ; a gravelly, dry soyl, watered, with pure good springs ; remote from 
the Sea, Lakes, or Marshes; not frequented with wawholsom Winds and 
stormy blasts. 5 = 
. Section V.—upon the “ Preservation of Health in the choice 
of ‘meats ; and regular eating ”—-contains much that is valuable 
and suggestive. Not up to the level of the teaching perhaps 


/‘of modern diet reformers, it must have been greatly in advance 


of thé practice of the times.. He advises that :-—, 


In regular eating you ‘are to consider, First—The substance and guality _ 
of the food. Secondly—The fit gaantity and proportion. Thirdly—Con- 
venient and due times for eating. 

He points out that the wants of the system vary with the 
seasons of the year, and urges the adaptation of diet accord- 
ingly. He says :-— 
Change your dye¢ according to the seasons. of the year, the variation of 

your body and inclination to this or that distemper: in Wznter more 
meat and less drink ; in Summer less meat and more feqguids ; in Summer 
meats oftener boiled, in Winter roasted: a hot and dry body must have 
‘a cooling and moist diet; a cold and moist body, a hot and dry diet: tem- 
perate bodies are preferred. y i Bite, 3 
Regarding sauces he is of opinion that “ hunger is the best.” 
He says :— 
Of all sauces, a good stomach is the 
let it be acide, sharp or biting. 4 
The “white bread.” of the seventeenth century was not at 
all, like the; starchy compound in; use to-day, or Dr. Mayn- 
waringe would hardly haye,put his adyice respecting bread in 
the following form,:—-, [ bed BD viet NY 

‘‘Letcyourbread besof Wheat, leavened, well, kneaded. and baked, light 

and white ;, which you may eat new, but not hot, nor staler than two dayes 
old, and, ¢huse the crumb rather then the crust. Pee Ot Weare 

It is.curious that upon the sugar question he may be quoted 

by, advocates for and against the use of that article. He 
SAYS inns /) me fa He “esd 

/ Sugarin,a. temperate, clean body moderately used, nourisheth and is 
good, but in afoul body is soon corrupted, degenerates, and makes the body 
more impute; turns to choller and inflames chollerick hot bodies. ‘The 
‘frequent and immoderatée use in any, obtunds and abates the appetite, 
causeth putrid humours, and makes an unwholesome body. . 
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THE BATH AND WASHHOUSE 
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By RICHARD: METCALFED 0) 6 160% 00) 
IV.— Scale of Charges under the Baths Acts-Vapour Baths: 
Ir will: be seen by) the, statistical and. financial information to 
be given. in. subsequent articles’to what extent these important 
sanitary Acts have been exercised: , The, majorit of the baths 
in the: provinces, have been, built under_,their “Local Towns 
Improvement Acts, which include clauses for that purpose, and 

‘in many instances they have borrowed money for the improve- 
ment made from the Works Loan Commissioners... | 

The scale of charges prescribed by the Amended Baths Act 
(10 and 11 Vic., chap. 61) is as follows :— 
1..BATHS FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES, 


Every bath to be supplied with clean water for every person bathing 
alone, or for several children bathing together, and in either case with one 


clean towel for every bather. ; Ls 


best; but if you must have other, 
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For one person aac eight years old :-- 
Cold’ bath, or cold shower bath, any sum not 


exceeding. . One Penny 
Warm bath, or warm ‘shower bath, ‘or vapour bath, 
any sum not exceeding .. Twopence 
For several children, not above eight "years old, nor 
exceeding four, bathing together :— 
“Cold bath, or cold shower bath, fee sum not 
. exceeding ... Twopence 
Warm bath, ‘or warm shower” bath, » any sum not 
“exceeding '. fas Fourpence 


2.—BATHS, OF ANY HIGHER CLASS. 


Such. charges as the council and the commissioners respectively think 
fit, not exceeding in any case three times the charges above-mentioned for 
the several kinds of baths for the labouring Classes. 


3—WASHHOUSES FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


_ Every washhouse to be supplied with convenience for washing and drying 
clothes and other articles. 

For the use by one person of one washing tub or trough, and of a 
copper or boiler (if any), or, where one of the washing tubs or 
troughs shall be used as a copper or boiler, for the use of one 
pair of washing tubs, or troughs, and for the use of the con- 
veniences for drying :— 

Yor one hour only in any one sas any sum not 


exceeding... One Penny > 
For two; hours together in any one “day, ‘any sum 
not exceeding... “me Threepence 


Any. time over the hour or two hours respectively, if not exceeding 
five minutes, not to be reckoned, 

Fortwo hours not together, or for more than two hours in any one day, 
such charges as the council and the commissioners respectively think fit. 

For the use of the washing conveniences alone, or of the drying con- 
veniences alone, such charges as the council and the commissioners 
respectively think fit, but not exceeding in either case the charges for the 
use for the same time of both the washing and the drying conveniences. 

4.—-W ASHHOUSES OF ANY HIGHER CLASS. 


Such cages as the council and the commissioners respectively think fit. 


5—OPEN BATHING PLACES. 
Where several persons bathe in the same water, for one person, One 
Etalipane ys 

By this time public attention had been directed to the 
efficacy of the vapour and Russian baths in the treat- 
ment, of disease; but from the expense of these baths 
they were beyond the means of the poorer classes, to 
whom they were quite as indispensable as to their richer 
brethren. It is creditable to Sir G. Grey and his coadjutors 
that he brought this bath within the reach of the most humble 
classes, by making provision in the second Act for its use in 
‘baths and washhouses, and making the minimum charge 4d. 
‘and the maximum 6d, 

In concluding what I have to say on this part of the ‘subject, 
let me observe that whilst the baths and washhouses movement 
originated in the’domain of philanthropy, legislation removed 
it into a wider and more permanent sphere, by enabling (I wish 

could say compelling) parochial authorities, where necessary, 
‘to erect such establishments at the cost of the ratepayers, The 
- Act has now been in operation thirty-five years ; and while it is 
_ gratifying to know that some éleven of the eighty-seven metro- 
politan parishes have availed themselves of its powers, yet on 


the other hand it is to be deplored that its provisions hae not » 


been more generally adopted, 





KING GIN. 
By EDWARD YOUuUL,. 
HD 


© corny AL PALACE, anda king within 
|) od) s+» Hail, potent monarch ! Hail, King Gin | 





i Mw. 3. Open stands his palace door ; 
_ Ready access have the poor ; 
.,, He is praised through all the town, 
_ By torn coat and ragged gown 
ari Weazen face and shrivelled limb, 
i] , Each can hob.and nob with him ; 
_ He extends a cordial hand 
To the meanest in the land, 





= 


Sad heart in sinking bosom— 

Beauty blighted in thy blossom— 

Poverty, with thy gaunt ‘stride, 

And Theft running by thy side— 

Ignorance, untaught by any— 

Hunger, with thy only penny— 

Come, in any garments suited— 

Come, though you should come barefooted— 
Come in squalor—come in sin— 

Doors are open—enter in. 


Come from the heat, come from the cold ; 
Young men, come ; and. come, the old ; 
Bring your wives, in all their charms ; 
Bring the babe that’s held in arms; 
Bring your sisters ; bring your brothers ; 
Bring your fathers ; bring your mothers ; 
Bring your daughter i in her beauty ; 
Bring the son you’ve reared to duty ; 
Bring your friend, and bring your neighbour ; 
Bring the workman from his labour ; 
Bring the stranger from’ the street ; 

Bring the very next you meet. 


II. 


A palace and a crowd within— ~ 
Wilt hob and nob with this King Gin? 


Soh—you see he zs ‘a King— 
For he does the royal thing 
He maintains his regal station, 
By the process of taxation, 
Who this palace enters in, 


May learn this lesson from King Gin— 


Kings are not ashamed to tax 
Shoeless feet and shirtless backs; 


There, the artisan, in tatters 

Stands beside his well-dressed betters ; 
But he wore, in former years, 

Coat and hat as good as theirs; 

Ere three summers, they will be 
Habited as ill as he— 

Sunk as deep in misery, 

Yonder is a desperate woman— 
Hardly can you call her human ; 

Once she was a maiden fair, 

And she had rich golden hair : 

Once her mother rocked her sweetly— 
Now, she’s lost, ay, lost completely. 


The Magdalen asks for the poisonous veP. 

Madly pledging her only hope} ; 

She had yet astake—but thé'taste of gin ne 
Deepens disgrace, and strengthens sin ; 

The brand on her brow will be deepened to-morrow ; 
She will know less shame, and will feel less sorrow ; 
She: will fall—Oh, God; ‘how deep ! 

Ere they thrust her aside to her harlot sleep. 

Frenzy, with the staring hair, 

Stands at the elbow of Despair, 

And a step behind is Care, 


Boys approach, and girls and children— 
Oh, ¢heir presence is bewildering— 
Boys, that should be taught on stools, 
And the girls in daily schools, 

Dragging the, streets and lanes together 
In the dry and sloppy weather, 

Pausing not, but plunging in, 

Like grown drunkards, to drink gin, 


Ah, she is not ten years old, 
But her face! is very bold 3 
She was born a drunkard’s daughter, 
And a father’s hands have brought her 
To this haunt of Death and Sin ; 
And she leads her infant brother ; 
And she curses like her mother ; 
And she takes her glass/of gin ; 


.God | she bids the infant sip ; ’ - i 


And the babe smiles with wet lip’ 


A palace, and a King within ! 

On his throne behold King Gin | oS 

Open stands’ his palace door; * 1 aA 
Ready access have the poor; lite yom GT 
But—alas, together dwell 

With him, Sin, and Death, atid Hell, 
Howite's Journal, 
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NOTICES... 


Books for review, literary contributions,and veeral dotfespondénce should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 
Allcommunications for the Editor sHotild'be legibly Written on one side of the paper only. 


_ It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed’ to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 


The columns of House-and. Home are open for the: discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 


In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in'the page devoted to that moyement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter containediin the paper. ; Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes, should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
pecan Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand,.and notto the Editor of House and 


The Editor is #o¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigved articles. 


House and Home will be forwarded post free ‘to subscribers Jaying in advance at the | 


following rates i— i { : 4 : 
[ =: Single copys; Two copies, Three copies. 
alt BGR 19" 6s, 8s, 6d. 
Yearly : B Mfant OS. Od, shee be 12S. ‘17s. od. 
Secretaries or other officials’of Clubs or Instittites’can bée'supplied with copies, fost 
Sree, at the following rates, Jrepatd i— 


Half-yearly 





*** Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly . cee 6s, 6d. 13S. 
Halt-yearly Ponape oe 5 righ py te. 26s. 
Yearly * ois itis 4 26s! 525. , 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
House and Home presents special and ‘distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The icllowing are the present rates, —. 
‘ bis d 
Back page, and page next to‘matter .°° . “ e 410 0 
Half do. . tart: > 2 $& 2% ° - 210 0 
Inside pages . ae ke ales ie & — : Vere 
Do. do., per column ~ i Ba ; 2 6 


. . . . . . . . I 
Smaller advertisements, 2s-,6d+ per inch, single eglumn ; 5s. double column, 
Twelve-and-a-half perj¢ent.|reductiori onsix insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33% per cent. reauction on twenty-six prepaid. , i 
Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. : 


*~* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are receivedsupoto 12%a:me‘on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 


number. ‘Lhose sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
JoHN PEARCE, made payable at High STREET, ISLINGTON, N., and addressed to him at |). 


156, St. John Street Road, KiC. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are pretér¥éd! 3 
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AL IO W 


WE do not want to, ore our readers too much on one subject, 


but the house question has become of such) importance, and.| 
we are so deeply impressed with the ‘need of/’a radical change . 


in the whole ‘system of building, both as to the materials and, 
methods employed, that we are impelled by duty to unceasingly 
direct public attention tothe subject... Indeed, the health, 
comfort, and moral and physical progress, of our people are 
largely dependent upon aicomplete:reform of existing dwellings, 

Our correspondent)» MrisCi:W. Walkerdirects our attention 
to an admirable'article'in'the Staxdard of Saturday last, which 
had escaped our notice ; and while space does not permit us 
to reprint it entire,. as it. deserves to-be, we extract the following 
paragraphs, believing that: the--people' cannot be too often 
warned of their danger in being entrapped into the purchase of 
what we have occasionally called “‘coffin-housés,” After directing 
attention to the way in which-most' speculative building enter- 
prises are financed, thewriter saysi— 


It may strike a reflective ‘mind! as’sémewhat' ofan! anomaly that it has 
hitherio been the practice for the ‘surveyor,) wHoSe certificate is necessary in 
order to enable the building’ to be finished after the erection of the carcass 
of the house, ‘to receive his fee from the very person who is most interested 
in finishing the work as quickly as possible, At all events it is conceiv= 











| able that the ugly,reports which, are, current in certain cases have an 


element.of truth in them—that surveyors are pretty easily satisfied if they - 


see on the ground»a,certain,/quantity of the materials.ordered by the 
Building Acts to be used; but are not. by any,means urgent in in- 
quiring whether the whole,ot) these materials ultimately form a part of the 
building, or even whether the; structure itself complies with the provisions 
of the Act as to uniformity in thickness of walls, solidity of construction, 
or the conditions demanded for foundations or the filling, in of the space 
dug out for basement,or forecourt.,,,.A bushel or,two of tresh burnt lime, a 
conpleiof baskets full of sand,.and a sort of, wooden.tray containing a 
liquid inch or so of fair cement.are among the necessary investments of a 
builder even of ‘the most eligible tenement in one of the shoddiest of lease- 
hold.suburbs. It is desirable to have these properties handy so that they 
may be on ‘the ground at any time’ that the surveyor is likely to give a look 
in, for they are specially demanded by the Act for the making of mortar 
and the proper,cementing of certain portions of the, building, such as the 
tops.of party walls. Its also desirable to make some small display of 
concrete; and ‘even to place some of that substance in’ conspicuous 
situations, wherever a tenement is about to be erected on other than a 
gravel or-sandy soil ; but judging ftom comparatiyely recent results it is not 
regarded as absolutely necessary to waste such good material on houses 


~ which aré only intended'‘'to last for about a lite interest, and to leave 


nothing for the ground landlord, his heirs, administrators, or'assigns. As 
a matter of fact, some of these houses have quite recently given way, even 
before the carcasses were quite ‘finished, but only'a labouter or so has 
been killed, ‘and evidence has been forthcoming to’ prove that the victims 
have either done sonrething or neglected something Which is'shown to have 
‘been the iminediate’ cause'of thecalamity, Nobody is finally responsible, 
and things are somehow made pleasant ‘again—the’ sutveyor' ‘being’ a little 
severe in his remonstrances, and looking (for a week or so) very ‘sharply to 
see that the buckets of lime, the baskets of sahd, and the tray of cement 


‘are all properly displayed on the sites of other buildings in progress in the 


neighbourhood.’ © Se Bt 

dt isnot, perhaps, fo be.wondered at, therefore, that the builder who 
has, beet, at his wits',end and his purse’s end, and ‘has been squeezed like 
an orange before he could coniplete the row of villas hich can only become 


‘‘ eligible”? after-he has paid tothe extent of fifteen or twenty per cent. for 


\adwancés;should Jearm to care very little more for the ground landlord, and 


not much more for the tenant, who is reluctantly compelled to pay about a 
fourth of his entite income for the privilege of living in a genteel locality. 


‘The neighbourhoods ** easily accessible from the City andthe West End ; ” 


the house is ‘‘ eligible,” and there is a sort ofart-magic in the word/*' The 
bricks [maybe poor,and, crumbling, the walls, may. be little protection 
ainst winter cold or summer heat ; the windows ma .be equally difficult 


“to open or shut ;° the timber may be green, or infested with a foreign bug 


of'peculiar vOracity }\lor’ they may €ven Have been’ used from the-*“old, 
sodden: material) taken from)some, fever-haunted'slumy there jis one small 


» eistern (which, is used alike to supply ithe kitchen and ito, flush, the imperfect 
drain on,such days as the water is on, lo i h 


days as the watet 1s on, long enough to flbit. There is, 0 
course, no vestige of bath oi bath-room, and even if there were, the Water 


‘“Companythough it makes ‘its-chatge ‘in’ proportion te ‘théeassessment of 
| the/holiséj/and not according ‘to the consumption of water—would demand 
) any extra sate for the-priyilege ofan entire, ablution. . The 


rs swell and 
refuse to shut, or, being shut, open suddenly, an shed their knobs and fingers 
plates, which are formed of a particularly friable’ brown earth with an outer 
coat of enamel. The drain from the Kitchen sink in theback areais untrapped ; 
the dust-bin—inaccessible to the dustman, except through the whole length of 


{ls ond te abasre » the house-is immediately under the drawing-room), window ; the, ceilings of 
THE OLD STORY—ELIGIBLE RESIDENCES. | 


the principal, rooms detach themselves, from the, cornices, and gast down 


“missiles in the form ‘of scraps of ornamental plaster, The attic is an oven 
‘} in summer; the bréeakfast-parlour'a chill vapour-bath in’ winter, Where the 


flooring-boards squish in the oozings of! a foundation:of road«scrapings iand 


filthy: refuse | the kitchen \rangewill neither bake with its small oven, nor 
boil, with, its low-browed ,mant 


th, its low-bi (under which; no family pot will stand ; 
the damp is three feet up the wall—mouldering the yellow plaster of the 


“scullery ‘and bringing down the chedp green’ paper of the ** morning room ” 


in’strips like Yotten| sedweed'; the wholeplace Gs al dulusion-and a sham, 
from the porous tile upon the roof tq thedeaking drainpi inthe basement, 
where the gravel and sand have been dug out and soll before the founda: 
tion was laid on the fillings of deeayed garden stuff and ashes. There are 
hundreds of these eligible residences tenanted by people on whom the 
parish rates are a growiltg i burden. 1 With an increased assessment the 
Water Companies will raise;their, rate; also, and so far from a constant 
supply of water being yielded to the demand of the suffering inhabitants of 
close streets and droughty roads} the pretended concession has teo often 
been the excuse for a smaller cistern andian intermittent dribble. People 
in these eligible,houses ‘soon, cease theincefforts to, cultivate the little patch 
of desert whieh hope had pictured as ‘‘a nice little bitof garden:” It is 
not only full of stones—it’seems’ to grow ‘stones ‘when it will produce 
nothing else but worms of a'léiig, Yaw, ‘and revolting aspect; The summer 
house, erected with "considerable “labour and’ expenditure of weod and 
green paint, moulders te decay in the dank corner where the abortive lime- 


tree has become a solitary and blighted’ stalk’; ‘the rain-pipe from the roof — 


gurgles beside the méatésafe ‘atid has rotted one of i , legs away: Togo 


into that garden on a close attumn’ eVening is to°crave fora pailful of © 


carbolie acid—to venture thither on'a soft’ spring day is to wade across 4 
slough of strange and curious elements,” 


1 14 “te ; r\. ers . 7. 
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&c., are heard upon the lips of the workmen and their friends. 
They look askance at each other when they meet-in-the street, 
and there is a worse feeling between Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ Two Nations ” 
in that town than before the new “Temple of Concord” was 
started. Of course this is an extreme case, and often there is a 
sufficient number of wise men on both sides to prevent such a 
catastrophe. But something of.the sort happens so often that we 
are bound to consider this problem. 

Next week we will suggest remedies for the disease which we 
have described. 








THE, WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
ol-seporl # Yo -ve34s¢SQULHAMPTON., STREET, STRAND 
Heide ban: hs (Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 
, Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
_. Clubs and Institutes, 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


A SOCIAL PROBLEM: HEAR BOTH SIDES. 
/ we omyiaoitibaos, astianzhd 8 bv! 
THERE is a.standing.controversy as to the government of Working 
_Men’s Clubs, which illustrates too,well the uneasy relations between 
workmen and “workmen’s friends.” Let us try to find a solution 
‘of the problem. Extreme men on both sides will of course con- 
demn the“ would-be-peacemakers.” Moderate men will agree 
with us. (G bees; i 
Let us mot mince matters, but say at once that a large majority 
of the Clubs in Great Britain have been founded in the first instance 
with the help of the richer classes. This is becoming less so every 
_day, but at first,, when Clubs were new, the fact just mentioned was 
_hearly universal, . Even still, hardly a month passes without our 





NOTICES 


Notice to LoNpon CLuss.—From and after this day (September 4th) 
louse and Home will not be supplied gratis to London, Clubs., It is 
hoped that Committees will at once order copies from their newsvendors 
or direct from Mr. John Pearce, 156, St. John Street Road, E.C. For 
the information ‘of those Clubs which’ desire to obtain several copies at 
| trade price, the terms are stated in'the notice issued by the Union, whzch 
ts reprinted among the advertisements in this number. 


Union NorticeEs.—It is suggested to Club Secretaries that one copy of 
House and Home should always be HUNG UP ON THE CLUB NOTICE 
BOARD for convenience of reference. This suggestion is made because 
of complaints being often made that, the Club journal is lost or put on 
one side, so that the Union notices are not seen. 


_hearing of some fine Club-house being opened with such help as 
this. “Nothing Can be more natural than that this should be so. 
There is a’ very large number’ of rich men’ ‘and women in our 

country who feel, more or less, the moral and religious responsi- 

bility attaching toowealth.. They de: not feel that their money is 
| their own,to do;what.they like with. The many social miseries 
which our. civilisation entails upon a large part of the working 
population makes such men and women eager to do some good. 
They spend their time and money therefore on works of religion, 
charity, and philanthropy. Latterly they have taken up “ Clubs” 
among their good works, and when a parson, merchant, manufac- 


turer, or squire says, “ What,a good thing a Working Men’s Club ° 





THe Map oF Ciuss AND INSTITUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE METROPOLIS.— 
All Clubs which have not received copies of this map are invited to apply to the Union. 
Every Club which supplied the information required by Dr. Forbes Watson for its com- 
pletion is entitled toa copy gratis. Any such'Club can have a copy #zounted on rollers, 
by forwarding to the Union office 9d. m stamps. A few:copies for SALE. , Mounted, ts. ; 
unmounted, 6d. 


HE ANNUAL FETE of the, London, Clubs will be held; at the ALEXANDRA 
PALACE THIS DAY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1880. 

The Union Council will organise the usual Athletic Sports on the Racecourse. The 
Sports willcommence at FOUR O’CLOCK precisely. Tea will be provided for Club 
Members in the GRAND SALOON, at any time from four to seven, as required. In this 
room the Prizes won in the Athletic Sports willbe presented, at 7,30:p.m. 

Tickets EIGHTEEN PENCE, including ADMISSION and TEA, but not Railway 
Fare. The Great Northern Railway will issue Tickets-for reduced Return fare of 83d. 
for travellers from King’s Cross,,on their Showing the Palace Tickets... 


, would-be in our town or village!” he finds a number of amiable and 


Pio Sagi 


_ sensible friends ready, with their guineas, or,“ five-pun” notes, and 


.B.—Dancinc will take place in the GRAND SALOON (reserved for the use of the 
Union), after'the distribution of prizes, and the Clifden Unstituté will ‘provide the Band. 





re KO | nitte ; ‘ : 4 “‘Kyents ” in Athleties, for each of which two, Prizes will. be given: Foot Races, one 
: ready, i:to iattend scommittees and meetings until| the object 1s mile, quarter, and roo yards; Hurdle, 120 yards: High jump; Three-legged ‘race, 5° 
) accomplished... ( : yards; Long jump; Hop, step, and jump; Walking-race of one mile, 7/ there ts tite. 


No spiked shoes, no costumes. Sub-committee, Messrs. Giles, Fishbourne, Arnold, 
Ladell, aiid Wild. Club cards must be shown by all who wish to enter for the sports. 

There will be a reserved ground for:cricket. , ( 

The Sub-committee for Athletic Sports are requested to be'‘on the ground at 3 o’clock. 

RULES FOR THE ATHLETIC Sports,Any Competitor going over his mark (in the 
short distances, up to and including 440 yards) to be put back one yard for the first offence, 
two yards for the second, and disqualified for the third. In the longer distances, he will 
be put back ten yards for the first offence, -twelve yards for the second, and disqualified 
for the third. Competitors must contest in clothing from shoulders to knees, and wear a 
distinguishing colour. 


» The: working men, on the other hand, knowing how much good 
“ may. beodone. in‘ this) way, are('glad to have the Club established — 

‘among them, and the majority, hoping that the management will 
‘be in'the hands of the’'members, swallow the “ patronagé” with 
’ more’ or léss indifference. Of course their feeling about such help 

varies according to locality. Ina manufacturing city there will be 

“some stiff-backed old “Rads” who preach “self-reliance,” and 
Would rather have no Club at all than be under obligations to a lot 
_ of “parsons, masters, and old women.” But among the majority, 
_ especially ,in ,country, places (where the old-fashioned relations 
. between, rich.and poor still linger), there is but little disposition 
“to: look. the igift-horse in the mouth,” and: they accept the Club 

without aowry:facewi in | . 

But now comes'the' problem which no-one perhaps has quite 

, foreseen, and no one is quite prepared to solve—yviz,, ‘‘ WHO, shall 

Manage the Club—who shall decide as to the various, questions 
which arise upon the principles of management ?” 

. The“ Club Union” -cries out, “ We. won’t recognise or affiliate 
any institution: which 'does not adopt a rule that:at least two-thirds 
of theccommittee must be doné ide working men.” But that does 
not put'an énd: to the controversy. Some people'feply': “Oh! 








NEWS. 


Tue ‘‘Cospen” W. M. C. anp I. (LANDSEER TERRACE, KENSAL Roan). New 
Club-house—This vigorous Society finding its premises altogether inadequate for 
increasing demands for accommodation, has determined to build. They have secured a 
site, and prepose to erect a Club-house valued at £3,000. They will. raise part of the 
capital in £1 shares, and the rest by mortgage. ‘The New Building will be erected 
by the labour of the members who:are ‘chiefly connected with the Building Trade, and 
who have agreed to take one-half only in cash as wages ; the other half will be taken tr 
debentures.” This isa highly interesting and novel experiment, and we skall watch the 
résult with great hope. Lhe Club has over ,300;members;, and the last balance shows 
the Assets to be £121 over Liabilities. The Club was founded in 1875 by twelve work- 
ing men, It has lectures and debates, large library, sick and funeral fund, a co-operative 
society, a loan society, a cricket club, and a piscatorial club, May they go on, and 
prosper! They deserve it,” Friends of Clubs are invited to take shares. 

HAMPSHIRE. UNION OF CLUBS: Axcursion te London.—On Tuesday, August sath, 
the Hampshire Union made its first yisit te London, in;which about fifty members jtook 
part, some accompanied by their families. A larger number was expected, and we 





that rule’ is ‘all-very well’ whefi the Club is once fairly established, 
but the workmen’s friends who have found the money for its esta- 
blishment have a right to say what shall be its fundamental 
principles. Wendid snot: interid,to found a Club which: is. only 


another ‘sort: of: public-house,or a tap-roem» with -even'' more. 


«licence than a‘tap-room, open‘all Sunday, open till the small hours 
_ of the morning: “We have given and begged for money, and’ have 
' put ourselves to no end of trotible inorder to ¢7prove the working 


a men. | But if we are to -have mo: voice in laying down the funda- 
“mental rules of the Club, we may have been ‘contributing toa thing 


which only does /avim instead of good.” 
» © One friend says, “ I certainly never would: have helped if I had 
+ known thatgin and whisky were going to be supplied.” “ Nor I,” 
“says-another, “if I had known the Club. was’ to be opet till past 
‘miditight ‘and’all Sunday.” '“Nor J,” says’ a: third, “if I had 
- thought that card-playing was to be allowed.” And behold! the 
““hafmony betweén ‘rich and poor, the “millennium,” the “golden 
age” which had been prophesied a few weeks before, when the 
. \C€lub was first talked ofjidissolves, and indignation takes thé place 
‘of smiles |. Patronage,” atrogance;” “ ingratitude,” “ self-will,” 

MONI OOli of 4 "WTI 2 


ow 





ordered dinner for ninety at the Oriental Refreshment! Rooms over Blackfriars Station. 
Great inconvenience and some loss_was occasioned by the failure of many Clubs to 
informe the Hon. Secretaries of their Union how many tickets would be taken. We 
trust that the pleasant day enjoyed by those who did come on this occasion. may induce 
a much larger number to come next summer. ‘It should be borne in mind that fora 
large party, cheaper and better arrangements;can be made than for a smallone. , Cluds, 
too, owe something to one another in these matters; and should recollect that they owe 
something to’ their district’ or eounty Union, upon the officers of which much labour is 
thrown. [The Hampshire friends met Mr, , Hodgson Pratt in Westminster Abbey at 
II.30 a.m., and under his guidance spent more than an hour ih visiting the monuments: 
They walked up Whitehall, looked in at:the new Government offices ;,and/ then visited 
the National Gallery, where the most noteworthy pictures were pointed out. . After this 
they proeeeded by steam-boat'to Blackfriars Bridge, in order to dine at’ the Oriental 
Rooms. After dinner thanks.were given tothe Central Union; and to, the, Hon. Secre« 
taries ef the Hants Union, the Rev. Cecil White and Mr. J. Powell. Next camea visit 
to St. Paul’s and Greenwich, whereithey took: tea, and! returnedito Waterloo at 7/5 for 
their journey home. The whole cost of the trip was seven shillings and nine penee per 


i 


Houxsntow W. M. C., HicH Spreer (Hon:)Secy Mr..S:'Rii Burton): Danges 


_ averted,—This Club has cleverly raised a Building Fund out ,of profits made from a 


series of Annual Fétes’ conducted on a large scale. ~“Some'of the members thought it 
would, be nice’ to windup the Club, and, divide the, money. ,A general meeting ,was 
summoned to decide the question, and the C. and I. Union was invited to send a depu- 
tation. Mr. T. Paterson and ~Mr//A: Heward, of (the Council, attended, and/of course 
supported the hon. sec. and Mr. T. Gosden and others in their efforts to Save the Club. 
Their arguments had a good effect;-and-an-overwhelming majority pronounced in faveur 
of developing the Club instead of killing it, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS. AND EVENTS. 


THRIFT will assuredly be the gainer from the very useful and practical 
postal savings bank reform introduced by Mr. Fawcett. The habit of 
saving is difficult to acquire unless it is cultivated in youth. And thousands 
of children have been unable to deposit their savings in the Post Office 
Savings Bank because the law forbade the postmaster to receivevas a 
deposit'a less sum than one shilling. © But Mr. Fawcett gets rid of this 
difficulty by enabling people to save their shillings penny by penny. A 
penny postage-stamp stuck on a sheet of paper is not likely to get spent— 
in fact, it is almost as good as banked. It is proposed to issue sheets of 
Scout paper, with twelve squares marked on them, free at the local post- 
offices. When anybody in possession of such a sheet has a penny to spare, 
he has only to buy a common postage-stamp and stick it on one of the 
squares. When the paper is filled up with twelve stamps thus stuck on, 
the postmaster of his district will receive it as a deposit, and open a 
regular banking account with him. And upon fresh sheets of paper he can 
continue to ‘‘ bank ” his pennies until any number of shillings have accu- 
mulated. . This process should be encouraged amongst the children. 
Business firms, however, should perforate their stamps, or the new method 
of saving may tempt office boys to take them improperly. 


The coffee palace movement is still extending. We are pleased to be 
able to note that the National Coffee Palace Company intends to open to-day 
(Saturday) some extensive premises in the centre of Fleet Street. Mr. 
William Payne and Mr, W. Lawley, common councilmen, are expected to 
be present, in addition to the under-Sheriff and other members of the City 
Corporation. The premises in question are situated at the corner of 
Bouverie Street, extending some distance down the thoroughfare, and 
embracing the offices occupied until recently by Dr. Kenealy’s Zxglishman. 
Three immense floors, with lavatories, &c., attached to each, will be 
devoted to the service of the public, and at the rear of the first storey a 
large and handsome room has been fitted up asa billiard saloon. For the 
convenience of newspaper men and others similarly employed during the 
night, application is to be made under the 35th and 36th of Victoria (cap. 
94, section 26) for permission to remain open during the otherwise pro- 
hibited hours, a concession which, subject to the approbation of the Lord 
Mayor, will enable the company to keep open their premises during the 
whole of the four-and-twenty hours, excepting only between one and two 
o’clock in the morning. This will be a boon to be very heartily appre- 
ciated, and there seems little doubt that if proper precautions are taken to 
prevent the influx of disorderly persons, the company will be well repaid 
for their enterprise. 

This movement, to become thoroughly successful, must extend its boun- 
daries. At present public-houses are open on the Sunday, but in too 
many instances the coffee palaces are closed. The public should at least 
have the alternative of sober refreshment, and until this is provided it can 
hardly be said that the friends of temperance have done all they can to 
compete with those who sell intoxicating drinks. The masses in our large 
towns must get some kind of refreshment on the Sunday, but at present 
they are too much restricted to the public-house,  Philanthropists will do 
well to bear this fact in mind. 


—— 





Speaking at Swansea last week, Professor Rolleston gave an interesting 
account of ancient barrows, which are generally found to contain urns. 
This pointed to cremation, and he asked why the people in ancient times 
burned their dead, He believed that the idea was this—that all savage 


races, when they had to deal with an enemy, were exceedingly prone to | 


wreak certain ignominies on dead bodies, , Burning the dead put it out of 
the power of the enemy to do this, and the urn enabled people to carry 
away the remains of their friends, In time of pestilence it became actually 
necessary for sanitary considerations to burn the dead. The frequency, 
almost the universality, of burning was explained by the fact that ancient 
history was simply one great catalogue of plague, pestilence, and war. Of 
course he was an enemy to cremation, because it prevented ‘us from know- 
ing what sort of people our predecessors were. 


S aaeennaEEEmEneeet 


Another meeting of the Rent and Sanitary Reform Association was held 








| in Soho on the 29th ult., when Mr. Edward Dunn (the hon. secretary), 


in reporting the progress which was being made by the Association, said 
as much as had been prudent was being done in the way of a house-to- 
house visitation, and some important facts were being ascertained which, 
when put together, would go far to show what sound reason there was for 
the formation of the Association. He was able to substantiate the facts 
connected with one case, in which there was in that (Soho) neighbourhood 
a house of eight rooms and a shop in which thirty-five persons lived, the 
aggregate rents received from them. being £2 13s. a week, but in which 
these tenants had no accommodation for washing or drying their clothes. 
The back premises were in a very unsanitary condition; no water was 
laid on, and neither to the back nor front door was there any fastening. 
They had since found that this was not an isolated case, but that around 
them were mafy more similar ones—indeed, some of them of a worse 
character. In. reading the minutes of the last meeting the Secretary said 
that the committee felt the Association strengthened by the passing of the 
resolution, supported by so many delegates, approving its formation. 


That the police haye a difficult task is obvious, But the frequent mis- 
takes made in cases of illness and accident call loudly for redress. We are 
glad to see that a fresh series of lectures to the Metropolitan police on the 
first treatment of injured persons. has been organised under the St, John 
Ambulance Association. The classes will meet at Scotland Yard, Arbour 
Square, Kennington Lane, Blackheath Road, Albany Street, and Twicken- 
ham. The education of the police upon these points is of considerable 
public importance, and a more useful work can scarcely be imagined. 
The St. John Ambulance Association ought to secure popular support. 








EXTRACT FROM THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’s' *‘ REIGN OF Law” (see 
page 365 of the 6th Edition, published by Strahan and Co., in 1871, being 
part of Chapter VII. of the work).—‘* The promptings of individual self- 
interest are still relied upon for the accomplishment of good which it does 
not belong to them even to suggest, and which they can never be trusted 
to pursue. Proposals for legislative interference with a view to arrest some 
of the most frightful evils o1 society are still constantly opposed, not by 
careful analysis of their tendency, but. by general assertions of natural 
law as opposed to .all legislation of the kind., ‘You cannot make men 
moral by Act.of Parliament ’—such is a,common enunciation of principle, 
which, like many others of the same kind, is in one sense a truism and in 
every other sensé a fallacy. It is true that neither wealth, nor health, nor 
knowledge, nor morality, can be given by | Act of Parliament,” But it is 
also true that the acquisition of one and ot all of these can be impeded and 
prevented by bad laws, as well ‘as aided and encouraged by wise and ap- 
propriate legislation.” N.B.—In the debate on the Local! Uption Resolu- 
tion Mr. Gladstone said, ‘* Legislation is a great’ poWer in’ removing’ the 
positive sources of temptation,” and substituting in the above the word 
‘* sober” for ‘* moral,’’ what an additional argument we have for calling j in 
the aid of the law to assist temperance reformation be he 


CENTENARIANS.—The mortality returns for England ’ record deaths of 
230 men and 510 women registered as 95 years old and upwards when they 
died. 24 of the men had reached 100 years and upwards, and 1, who'died 
at Newport, in Monmouthshire, was 105. 64 of the women had reached a 


century of life or’more, and 1 who-died at Luton district’ was 106.) Their 


Fespective ages were as follows :—12 males and 27 females, 100; °5 males 
and 13 females, 101 ; 2 males. and 8 females, 102; 3 males and 7 temales, 
103; 1 male and 4 females, 104.1 male and 4 females, 105 3 and 1 female, 
106. 8 of these GantGnATaRs, 1 male and 7 temales, died in the Tondon 
districts, 


A SIMPLE means of temporarily changing the colours of vavaial dares is 
by immersing the stems in liquid ammonia, » In this way blue, violet, and 
purple flowers are, changed to green, and white ones, to, yellow. ‘The 
natural colour returns in a few hours. |. Another interesting, process. is a 
method for coating: natural, flowers,:as well ;as leaves, withsilver, by the 
application of electro-metallurgy,, simply electro-plating them, _ The 
most delicate ornaments can thus be obtainea, preserving with exquisite 
detail the outline and form of each leaf and petal, . 


MONTHLY REPORT OF) CLUBS AFFILIATED TO THE UNIONs + Chats 
ham Working Men’s Club; New Road, Chatham. © Secretary, Mri! E; 
Burnett. —Hey Building Workman's Ghat} Millgate, near Rochdale.— 
Midgley Working Men’s.Club, Saddendenfoet, vi@ Manchesters. Secretary, 
Mr, E. Smith.—N.B.. These Clubs -haye. agreed to reciprocate privileges 
with other Clubs—7.e¢,, to admit hep - members, Progugingy ashore and 
pass cards, 4 


OBSERVE !—-All, communications hespéotihg copies teqhired of ‘Ause 
and Home should be sent to JOHN PEARCE, 156, St. John Street Road, 
E.C. ; and zo¢ to the Union Office. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid“of submitting any-question \to- the test-of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.— Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD BREAD. 
é \ © the Editor of * HousE AND HoME.” 

| ‘SR; la | tf 
‘.) ©. Ttis now four years since I gave up éating that worthless article 
of food, white bread, and I have had no catise to regret having done so ; 
in fact; I believe if I had eaten brown bread from the cradle I should have 
grown up‘a stronger and healthier man. Iam glad to find the use of 
brown bread is spreading all over the country. I am deeply impressed 
with the importance of this matter. If our people are to become strong, 
well burlt, and to have a proper amount of bone, they must give up white 
bread, The poor, pale-faced, narrow-chested, and ricketty children we see 
_in the slums of our large towns: are fed on white bread and ¢ea. I don’t 
think we ought to restrict ourselves to one kind of, bread, , I have tasted 
rye bread, barley ditto, and oatmeal ditto.; They are all very good, I 
think the English poor should largely use bread made of maize, as in the 
United States, because of its cheapness. Maize meal can be bought retail 
for less than 1d. a pound, I hope ere long to see depots for the sale of 
the Aerated bread open in every town. It is wholesome, delicious, and 
perfectly clean, being made by machinery, and it is without yeast. It never 
turns sour. - : 
* SANITAS. 





* CLOTHING REFORM. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Hous—E AND HoME.” 
SIR, =: : = 
I think your readers will agree with me that there is great need of 
reform in our clothing, How is it that Englishmen are so stupid as not to 
adapt their clothing to the seasons? It is really painful, distressing, and 
ridiculous to see people in summer time swe/¢ering in their thick tweed 
coats and waistcoats, and often with thick woollen shirts, socks, &c.; in 
fact, just the sort of things for cold weather. Clothing of all kinds is very 
cheap, so that there is no excuse. In foreign countries I have seen 
gentlemen in coats of alpaca and brown holland.’ Any working man could 
afford to buy an alpaca coat, which he could get for 1os., or a holland one 
for less.) The friends of health reform must not omit to speak against bad 
clothing. Why should we not wear light caps of black alpaca or silk in 
“summer, ‘instead of hard felt hats, or the still more -objectionable and 
hideous ‘* chimney pot.” There is also need of reform in ladies’ dress, They 
should give up wearing the corset, and have all the petticoats suspended 
from the shoulders ; they should have dreader heels to their boots, &c. 
GLA AL VALE WS WAN] ALPHA. 


_.s, SWIMMING AND GYMNASTICS IN BOARD SCHOOLS, 


? To the Editor of ‘‘ HOUSE, AND HOME,” 
IR, 

It strikes me we are neglecting the physical education of our 
children: / I am qtite satisfied with whatever else they are learning in the 
Board Schools. We want not only intelligent. and well-cultured minds, 
but strong and healthy bodies. There ought to be a gymnasium and also 
a swimming-bath, Every boy should be/taught to swim, for safety, clean- 
liness, and to preserve the health. There should be gymnastic exercises 
every day under the guidance of a clever gymnast. I am sure if this 
were done in a few years we should see a vast improvement in the 
physique of our young people, It is distressing to see so many with pale 
faces, narrow chests, and round shoulders. The girls should learn 
gymnastics. Every child must also be taught to understand the fearful 
effects of ‘aléohol and tobacco. We see many boys of sixteen or seventeen 
no bigger than /ealthy ones, of fourteen, all through the use of tobacco. 
It is high time the Government interfered. 


teil 


LOVER OF CHILDREN, 





J)RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND, , 
« To the Editor of‘ House AND HomE.” 
IR, ; 

Among the many great and important works being carried on for 
increasing the sum total of human’ happiness, I think the reclamation of 
waste land should claim, our attention, I; believe we; could solve the 
problem of what to do with our paupers.and discharged prisoners. Health 
reformers wre telling us ¢raly énough,that to be healthy we must eat more 
ripe fruit ; but then we don’t, gvow enough, consequently fruit is dear and 
is looked upon as a‘luxury, and is edther eaten dé¢wee meals or when the 
stomach is quité full of cooked meat, vegetables, chéese, &c. I should 
like to see our paupers at work in the way Ihave said, for we all know 
that when a man has once been in prison he becomes callous and reckless ; 
he goes back to his old haunts, and again gets into’ trouble. | Now; on his 
leaving prison, if we could take him kindly by the hand and give him em- 
ployment, he might become a useful member of society. Icommend this 
work to all social reformers. 


AGRICOLA, 





‘the park-keeper’s lodge, asking him what she had better do with it. 


: transparent forms) 


irs 
ELIGIBLE RESIDENCES. 


- Lo the Editor of ‘‘ HOUSE AND HoME.” 

SLRy : ; 

Wili you allow me to take up a small space in your instructive 
paper to call the attention of your readers to an article in the Standard 
of Saturday last (August 28th) on ‘‘ Eligible Residences.” A better 
exposure of the present system of building houses I have never, read, and 
any one who is thinking of buying or taking one would do well to read it. 
House and Home of all papers is endeayouriag to improve our houses and 
homes, and thinking that some of your readers would not see the Standard 
for that day is my-excuse for troubling you. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES W. WALKER. 
London, S.W. 
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THE INQUIRER'S COLUMN. 


How RicrE is COOKED IN JAPAN. 


Annie is correctly informed as to the.method of cooking tice in India as 
in other Oriental countries. So cooked, rice is quite a different article from 
what it is here.’ A recent American ‘traveller in Japan ‘says: *‘ They do 
know how to cook rice here,-and for the benefit of grocers and consumers 
in the United States I investigated the matter. Only just enough cold 
water is put on to prevent the rice from burning to the pot, which has a 
close-fitting cover and is set on a moderate fire. The rice is steamed, 
rather than boiled, until it is nearly done; then the cover of the pot is 
taken off, the surplus steam and moistute are allowed to escape, and the 
rice turns out a mass of snow-white kernels, each separate from’ the other, 
and as much superior to the soggy mass we usually get in the United States 
as a fine mealy potato is to the water-soaked article. I have seen some- 
thing approaching this in our Southern States, but I do not think even 
there they do it as skilfully as it is done here, and in the Northern States 
but very few persons understand how to cook rice properly. I am sure 
that if cooked as it is here the consumption of this wholesome and delicious 
cereal would largely increase in America.” 





TAMING HARES. 


Jabez.—Tame hares are rarely met with. Yet once tamed hares amply 
repay any trouble taken with them. The poet Cowper kept his pets for 
years ; and, if Jabez has not already done so, he should read the interesting 
account given of themin most editions of the poet’s works. Mr.A.S. Walker, 
of 64, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, recently wrote'to the Lzve Stock 
Journal as follows: ‘‘I think a short. account of a tame hare 1 possess 
may interest some of your readers, Last year my wife was in the fields 
with her little boy. Hearing a sound, something like a,child) crying, ,the 
other side of the hedge, she scrambled through, and saw a stoat doing its 
little best to terminate the existence of a baby hare. She frightened the 
stoat away, and, taking the terrified animal up in her arms, carried it to 
He 
replied, ‘It’s poaching, marm, so doan’t tell me anything about it ; but 
if was you I’d take it hoame and try and tame it.’ We have kept it now 
over nine months, and each day it becomes tamer and more companionable. 
Qur little boy plays with it on the table, and it allows him to do anything 
he likes—to say nothing about teasing. There is one thitig I ‘must 
mention ; when left in a room by itself, unless ‘we carefully close the ‘stove 
register, ‘ Bunny’ is,sure to bolt up the chimney. I came ,in some months 
ago late, abut 2 a.m,, and went to the hare’s cage; it was empty. I 
looked everywhere ; the register was down, so, I knew it was not up the 
chimney. I told my wife ; down shé came, saying she could not sleep 
unless ‘ Bunny’ was found. © After searching the house, she said, ‘ Try the 
chimney.’ I forced the register up, and sure enough behind it, embedded 
in soot, was ‘ Bunny.’ He! feeds out:of my little fellow’s hand, and when 
let loose in the yard (ours! is a London house) he scratches at the door the 
same as a dog when he wants to be let in again. We feed it on bread, 
oats, lettuce, cabbage, &c. I am fond of animals, birds, &c., and, should 
this account prove of interest to your readers, and you can spare me space, 
I should like to write a féw lines about our tame bat. Apologising for 
trespassing on your space, I may add that if when left alone in the yard 
the hare feels lonely, and ‘discovers that my child and his nurse are in the 
adjoining room, it seratches at’ the window to be let in. When its object 
is accomplished it as often.as not: proceeds to leap upon the table, and has 
even gone the length of patting their plates with its paws to attract further 


attention.” 





Moral ‘beauty is the basis of all. true: beautys This foundation is sontes 
what covered and veiled in nature. Art brings it out, and gives it. more 
Itis here that artj/;when it knows well its power,and 
resources; engages in a struggle’ with. nature in which it may have; the 
advantage: Vector Cousin. 


Truth Conies home td the mirid so naturally that when we leath it for the 
first time it seems as though we, did no miore than recall it to our 
memory.—Fondenelle, were 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
— Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. ‘ 

Tennyson. 


ALEXANDER received more bravery of mind by the pattern of Achilles, 
than by hearing the definition of fortitude.—Zacon, 


We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet we can yield to them in such 
a manner as to be greater than if we could.—Landor. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a child, for there is no 
saying when and where it may bloom forth.—/errold. ; 


Never join with your friend when he abuses his horse or his wife, unless 
the one is about to be sold and the other to be buried.—Co/ton. 


They that marry ancient people merely in expectation to bury them, 
hang themselves in hope that one will come and cut the halter.—/uller. 


To despond is to be ungrateful beforehand. Be not looking for evil. 
Often thou drainest the gall of fear while evil is passing thy dwelling. — 
Tupper. 


Nature is a boundless sphere, of which the centre is everywhere, the 
circumference nowhere.—/ascal, 


Truth can work (powerfully, even when directed by the worst hand ; 
but in the case of the beautiful it is the vessel that makes the contents.— 
Schiller. 


He alone is happy and great who needs neither to obey nor to command 
in order to distinguish himself.—Goethe. 


Certain people study all their life; at their death they have learnt every- 
thing except to think.— Domergue. 


The body is domicilium anima, her house, abode, and stay; and asa 
torch gives a better light, a sweeter smell, according to the matter it is 
made of, so doth our soul perform all her, actions better or worse as her 
organs are disposed ; or as wine sayours of the cask wherein it is kept, the 
soul receives a tinture from the body through which it works.—Burton, 


Truths of all others the most awful and interesting are too often con- 
sidered as so true that they lose all the power of truth, and lie bed-ridden 
in the dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most despised and 
exploded errors. —Coleridge. 


If there happens. among fools. any dispute concerning learning, for the 
most part be silent. It is dangerous to speak what comes first, into one’s 
mind. If any one calls you ignorant, be not .moved at the reproach ; and 
when you have learned this, then know you. begin to be learned. A sheep 
does not show she has had a good pasture by throwing up the grass she has 
eaten, but in that she has, well digested it, and has wool and, milk in 
plenty, so.do, you in the same manner not boast your reading to fools, but 
show by the actions that follow a true improvement that you have read 
and profited.-—Zpictetus. 


Song should breathe of scents and flowers 3 
Song should like a riyer flow ; 

Songs should bring back scenes and hours 
That we loyed—ah, long ago ! 


Song from baser thoughts should win us 1 
Song should charm us out of woe ; 

Song should stir the heart within us, 

©’ Like a patriot’s friendly blow, 


Pains and pleasures, all man doeth, 
War and peace, and right and wrong— 
All things that the soul subdueth  _ 
Should be vanquished, too, by song, 


Song should spur the mind to duty; 
Nerve the weak, and stir the strong 3 
Every deed of truth and beauty 
Should be crowned by starry song ! 
Barry Cornwatt; 


it is a caluimny on men’ to say they are moved to heroic action by ease, 
hope of pleasure, reeompensesugar-plums of any kind in this. world or the 
next ! In the meanest mortal there is something noble. The poor swear- 
ing soldier, hired to be shot, has: his ‘honour of the soldier,’ different from 
drill regulations and the shilling a day, Itis not to taste sweet. things, 
but to,do noble and true things, and vindicate himself under God’s heaven 
ag a God-made man, that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs, Show 
him the way of doing that, and the dullest day-drudge kindles into a 
hero.—Carlyle. a 4 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


WHOLESOME DRINK. 


Two ounces of best white Jamaica ginger root carefully bruised, one 
ounce of cream tartar, six quarts of water; boil five minutes and then 
strain. To this add one pound of white sugar, stir until the sugar is per- 
fectly dissolved, and then pour it into an earthen vessel in which are two 
drachms of tartaric acid and the rind of one lemon. Let it stand until it 
is of moderate temperature, then add a spoonful of yeast. Stir them well 
together, then bottle. In four or five days it is ready for use. 


LEMON SYRUP, 


Take the juice. of twelve lemons, grate the rind of six in it, let it stand 
overnight, then take six pounds of white sugar and make a thick syrup ; 
when it is quite cool strain the juice into it and squeeze as much oil from 
the grated rind as will suit the taste; a tablespoonful in a goblet of water 
will make a delicious drink on a hot day, far superior to that prepared from 
the stuff commonly sold as lemon syrup. 


TO SETTLE COFFEE. 


To settle coffee without eggs, put the ground coffee—two, tablespoonfuls 
or more, according to the size of the family—to soak overnight in a tea- 
cup of water. In the morning add more water and put it on to boil, 
boiling fifteen or twenty minutes ; then fill in what water is necessary and 
put the coffee-pot on the stove. In fifteen minutes it will pour off clear as 
amber. 








NOTICE. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES, 


House and Home is now published at 156, St: John Street 
Road, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Home, 
156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


WHOLESALE AGENT FOR THE TRADE: 
Mr, E. CurtIcE, 


Victoria: House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C, 








PORTRAITS. 
Next week we shall publish a Portrait and Memoir or 


HODGSON PRATT, Esq. 


Clubs, and the friends of the Club and Institute Movement, — 
are requested to notify by post-card immediately to MR. 
J. PEaRcE, 156; St. John Street Road, E.C., the extra copies 
required, to save’ disappointment, 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS: GLADSTONE, 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE, 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Barts, M.P. 
HODGSON, PRATT, Esa. 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
DR: LYON PLAYFAIR,. M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWIGK, Esq. C.B, 
A. M, SULLIVAN, Esq., M.P. 
GARIBALDI. 

&c., &c., Kc. 
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HODGSON PRATT, ESQ. 


In these days of cheap literature and plentiful periodicals the 
habit of biographical notices has become so common that we 
should be inclined to commence this with an apology, did we 
not feel that to members of Working Men’s Clubs and Insti- 
tutes and to many labourers in the field of social improve- 
ment an additional knowledge of the life and labours of so 
earnest a fellow-worker as Mr. Hodgson Pratt must be very 
interesting and acceptable. 

The work of Mr. Pratt has been divided between two vastly 
different countries and peoples—-India and England. Born 
at Bath, he matriculated at London University, and passed two 
years at the East India College, Haileybury. He went to 
India in 1846. Here he was a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, Joint Magistrate in the Howrah District, Superinten- 
dent of the Land Revenue Survey, Under-Secretary of the 
Government of Bengal, and Inspector of Schools Southern 
Bengal, to which latter post he was appointed on the occasion 
of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch which introduced a system of 
national education in India. It is interesting to note in his 
transactions in the country of India the zeal and force which 
those who have known and worked with him in England will 
recognise as still characteristic of the man. When he was 
appointed to the Howrah Magistracy an inhabitant of the 
district wrote to an Indian paper,— 

T hail with acclamation the advent of Mr. Pratt to the Howrah Magis- 
CRAG Vso en as . . Mr. Pratt is a very hardworking g, painstaking, 
and conscientious judicial officer. In the event of evidence produced in 
Court not satisfying him, he would in the course of his morning ride or 


evening drive personally visit the spot wherein the cause of an action ina 
case is represented to have occurred, and collect information on the subject. 


When Inspector of Schools in Bengal he worked very hard 
for the encouragement of the education of the natives in their 
own language, and as joint secretary of the Vernacular Litera- 
ture Committee we find him writing to the Bengal Hurkarn 
“that to make the acquisition of the English language the sole 
condition upon which twenty-five millions of people shall 
obtain access to the stores of valuable information which are 
in possession of their rulers is a gross injustice.” 

He subsequently established a school of industrial art in 
Calcutta, and what was more induced the Government of 
Bengal to make a grant of £360 per annum towards its 
maintenance. ‘These efforts to promote a good feeling between 
the governed and the governing classes, and to plane ‘down the 
class distinction which existed, were ridiculed by a caricature 
in Comus, or the Indian Charivari, a sort of Calcutta local 
Punch. Mr. Pratt was represented as Bassanio in “The 
Merchant of Venice” asking Shylock (a native) to “dine 
with us,” as he urged the plan of dining together as a means 
of promoting social union. 
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After a residence of eleven years in India his health began 
to give way, and he was obliged to return to England. It must 
have been very gratifying to him, but very affecting, to find 
that his departure was looked upon with deep regret by those 
amongst whom and for whose benefit he had worked. The 
Bengal Hurkarn and India Gazette, who rather represented 
the opponents of vernacular education than its friends, thus 
alluded to his going away :— 


Our readers will learn with regret that Mr. Hodgson Pratt, C.S., 
Inspector of Schools Southern ‘Bengal, proceeds to England on the gth 
inst. for the benefit of his health. The cause of native education will for 
a time lose one of its warmest and most zealous supporters in Mr. Pratt. 
That great reforms have been introduced since his connection with the 
Education Department no one can deny. As a great encourager of the 
vernacular education of the masses he carries with him the wishes of 
hundreds of natives for the speedy renovation of his health and vigour, 
which have in a great measure been shattered by his unceasing diligence 
and devotion in the noble mission in which he has for some time been en- 


gaged. 

The committee of management of the Jouye Training 
School sent him an address expressing their appreciation of 
and gratitude for “the encouragement and kind treatment” 
which they had received at his hands. 

On his return to England Mr. Pratt contributed to the 
Economist and other papers articles on Indian affairs, and par- 
ticularly on Indian education, upon which subject he continued 
to urge his enlightened and liberal views. 

In 1863 he took a step which brings him into closer accord 
with those whom we are now addressing. He joined the 
council of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, and 
commenced the career of helpfulness and usefulness to English 
workmen which we are happy to believe is still at its full 
vigour. In the promotion of clubs and institutes for working 
men Mr. Pratt found a congenial field for his exertions, and 
from the time of his first joining the board until now, when he 
is chairman, he has never ceased to labour hard to further the 
best interests of working men, in every way and by every 
means that he and his colleagues could devise. In 1866 a 
meeting of the Metropolitan District Association of Working 
Men’s Clubs and Institutes was held, under the presidency of 
A. H. Layard, Esq., M.P. (now Sir Henry Layard) and it was 
resolved to set on foot an organisation whereby British work- 
men might be enabled to visit the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
and to profit by the opportunity afforded there of studying the 
condition of art and industry. Of this organisation Mr. Pratt 
was an indefatigable representative. Visiting Paris on several 
occasions to glean information as to how, when, and where 
the working men visitors should be quartered when they 
arrived, he spared no time and trouble to bring the idea to a 
successful issue. When it is considered that a large body of 
men of small means were to be taken to Paris at a time when 
lodging, hotel, and contractors’ prices were enormous, and when 
it is said that in consequence of the arrangements made over 
three thousand excursionists eventually visited Paris, it may be 
seen how well Mr. Pratt managed his task. In January, 1868, 
some of those who had availed themselves ot the fruits of his 
labours presented him with an address and an album, and Mr. 
Layard, writing to express his very great regret at not being 
able to be present, owing to his departure abroad, adds :— 


It would have given mé the sincerest pleasure to have borne my testimony 
to the zealous and unremitting exertions of Mr. Hodgson Pratt in arranging 
these excursions. . . -. The success of the excursions, and the 
enjoyment and profit they have afforded to a large umber of persons, 
especially to some of the ablest and most intelligent of our working men, 
are entirely to be attributed to him. 

Mr. Pratt received from the Imperial Commission a gold 
medal for the good service rendered to the cause of industry 
by the organisation of these excursions, 

In 1867, when the Rey. H. Solly retired from the secretary- 
ship of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, Mr. 
Pratt, at the request of the council, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Thomas Paterson and the Hon. Auberon Herbert, under- 
took the management of the institution. The subject of tech- 
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nical education has always found in Mr. Pratt a warm sup- 
porter. He established in 1868 classes for technical instruc- 
tion for apprentices and workmen in Clerkenwell, which were 
continued for two or three years. He was also a trustee of the 
Artisans’ Institute, in Castle Street, St. Martin’s Lane. As 
delegate of the Club Union he attended the Exhibition of 
Domestic Economy at Amsterdam, and was a member of the 
jury. He delivered here an address in French on English 
Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes, before the Belgian 
League of Education, and he also addressed in French the 
members of the Working Men’s Club at Havre. In his efforts 
to promote working men’s clubs in France he was aided and 
encouraged by an eminent Frenchman whose life has been 
noticed in these columns-—M. Jules Favre. 

In May, 1876, at a meeting at King’s College, Samuel 
Morley, Esq., M.P., and in the presence of the Lord Mayor, 
Professor Leone Levi, Dr. Forbes Watson, and others, a silver 
salver, weighing ninety-five ounces, and specially designed, 
was presented to. Mr. Pratt, thus inscribed :— 


PRESENTED TO Hopcson Pratt, Esaq., 


By Working Men, members of Clubs and Institutes throughout Great 
Britain, in grateful appreciation of the labour, perseverance, and self- 
sacrifice with which he has for many years devoted himself to the moral 
and social elevation of their class. 

Mr. Pratt’s colleagues on the council added to the gift a 
pair of silver goblets and a claret cup, inscribed :— 


To Hopcson Pratt, Esa. 
This cup and accompanying goblets are presented by the Council of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, in remembrance of the pleasure 
of their association with him in his earnest labours to improve the social 
position of his fellow-men. 

In returning thanks Mr. Pratt gave utterance to a sentiment 
so characteristic that we cannot refrain from repeating it. He 
said :— 

That he considered the positive duties of life equally obligatory upon 
men as the negative—that it was not only our duty not to do wrong, but 
also to do good, and therefore that you might as well present a testimonial 
toa man for not committing a murder or a theft as for having done his 
best to make the world better than he found it ! 

Mr. Pratt is still in harness. There are few English towns 
and villages sensible enough to own a working men’s club who 
have not seen him and heard his cheery and inspiriting ad- 
dresses, few London club members who have not learnt to ad- 
mire and respect him, none of his colleagues at the council 
who have not learnt to esteem him. Day by day and week by 
week summonses for help and advice come to the Union office 
from all parts of the country, and the time, money, and energy 
of Hodgson Pratt are still at the service of those who are 
trying to make their lives better, higher, purer, nobler, and 
more useful. Year by year the record of his work increases 
as he labours on persistently, patiently, and energetically. 

And now we have done. Our wish has not been to find ex- 
cuses for flattery or praise ; had it been so the task would have 
been an easy one, but neither gratifying to our subject nor 
useful to anybody else. But we think that it must be both 
gratifying and useful to our large constituency to have before 
them the summary of a life in whose labours all of them have 
an interest and many a share, and to see that in that life from 
early youth until now there is nothing but what serves to 
justify and increase our existing regard and esteem. 


va pa 5B 








HOME IN NORMANDY. 
By James Bonwick, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


Iris of no use going to Normandy to hunt for Normans, 
descendants of the conquerors of England, for they have been 
lost sight of in France. Who could pick out a Norman here? 
Not the bluest blood of the aristocracy could exhibit him. 
Over the Channel the Northmen disappeared rapidly. They 
became French in language, religion, literature,/and manners, 








losing all the old Norse legends. They married French Celts 
and French Teutons, so that a home in Normandy is simply 
a French one. 

He who wants the true thing must not look in the manu- 
facturing towns for it. ‘There is much more chance of finding 
the distinctive home in Honfleur than in Havre, but the typi- 
cal farm shows it best. The pedestrian, carrying a smiling 
face and a polite tongue, may easily drop upon the object of 
search. Any island hauteur, or ‘‘ Arry” rudeness, would put 
one off the scent, for a French peasant is quick to note and to 
resent such qualities. 


The home in Normandy is not altogether to our English 


taste. ‘There is a want of cleanliness, decorum, even decency 
about it, which makes it rather repulsive. There is a want of 
furniture and ornament, with much that is included in old- 
fashioned notions of comfort. It is not the place to sit down 


in at ease, lacking those little refinements so agreeable to 


English folks. The contrast between an English and French 
farming home, taking parties in about the same condition of 
life, is most striking. In nothing is this more conspicuous 
than in the arrangements for a meal, and the chamber con- 
veniences, 


On the other hand, the home shows a constant attention to- 


business. It is quite evident that personal comfort and indulg- 
ence must give way to money-making. The French farms are as 
small, as many Irish ones are ; but while the latter too often are 
ill managed, the former are worked to the very best possible 
advantage. Though some are freehold, they are heavily 
burdened. In France the property is equally divided among 
the children ; so if one son takes the farm, he has to pay the 
rest in what amounts to an annual charge, All over Normandy 
rents have risen greatly ; but in that happy, contented, indus- 
trious, and sober country, the rents are cheerfully paid, for the 
lessee hopes to be a landowner himself some day. 

This explains much of the apparent discomfort in the home. 
There is an intense desire to get money and save money. 
Everything is turned to account. The orchard is well looked 
to ; the vegetables are well tilled ; fowls, geese, and turkeys are 
carefully tended. The best of everything is sold, and the 
poorest is for home consumption. The strictest honesty keeps 
pace with scrupulous economy. ‘The natural result follows. 
In France the peasant thrives, though most grievously burdened ; 
while in another land, not farther off from England, it is but 
too often living from hand to mouth. 

The Norman home is the abode of many virtues, Family 
affection is strong. A holiday brings out the man with his wife 
and children to some pleasure, costing little though much en- 
joyed. They are achurch-going race. The peasants have no 
thought of leaning on friends or the public, but lay in a store 
for future want. Not favoured with education to a great ex- 
tent, it is made of practical use in daily life. Did they read 
more, work less, add to internal comforts, and provide them- 
selves with extra household proprieties, they would, according 


to English ideas, have a home of a higher class, and more in 
harmony with the requirements of anadyanced stage of civi-> 


lisation, 











THE SUNDAY REST IN ITS RELATION 
TO HOME. 


By FrReEDERIC Topp. 


WHATEVER view may be taken of the sanctity of the day, there 
can be little said against the advantages the weekly rest brings 
to the homes of the people. 

We believe, though all may not agree with us, that the 
Lord’s Day was set apart for us by Him who “ knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are dust,” and we believe 


further that rest from toil was not the Azghest—certainly not 
But our. 


the only reason—why the day was so set apart. 
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desire now is to refer to those benefits that come to our homes 
through the keeping of a weekly rest-day. What a relief to the 
toil-worn labourer is this suspension of his work! Then how 
it affords him the opportunity, but scantily enjoyed during the 
week, of making use of his home, the dearest place to him on 
earth. All the week long, through the greater part of every 
day, he has been a servant of others ; this day he sits in his 
own home, his own master, free from every burden, for the time 
at least. For cleanliness the Sabbath is a boon to the house 
and home. In every locality effort is made to purify and 
brighten the dwelling, and in some places the effect is most 
striking. ‘Those who have lived in the iron or the manufac- 
turing districts, and have seen the grimy state in which the 
workers are obliged to toil day after day, will not need to be 
reminded of the advantages brought by the release from toil 
and dirt during the fifty-two Sundays in the year. Leaving the 
factory, the shop, the mine, or plough, the city with its din 
and dust, and the dirt and disorder so inseparable from labour, 
having cleansed the body and changed the raiment, the puri- 
fied and brightened home, beneath a comparatively smokeless 
sky, presents a great contrast, and must be of immense advan- 
tage to the general health. What would be the condition of 
the homes of the people, and of their persons, too, if no 
blessed rest week by week brought these cleansing processes 
to both? 

But what benefits the day brings in the perfecting of the 
soctal relationships! All the week the father is in many cases 
absent from his family, or too much engaged in his calling to 
spend many hours, or perhaps many minutes, in the society of 
his dear ones. We have known the claims of the factory or 
shop upon the head of a family to be so pressing that before 
his children were awake he had to go forth to labour, and he 
could seldom return before they were in bed at night. How 
can parents so circumstanced fulfil the high duties devolving 
upon them? The home-life, with its love, its cheerful, healthy, 
and hallowing influences, could not be developed aright with- 
out the Sunday intercourse. On that day, at least, the home 
joy may be unbroken, and the parental obligations: properly 
discharged. Let us then jealously watch against any invasion 
of the right we possess. Increase of toil in any direction, 
whether for pleasure or profit, is a breaking in upon the most 
precious of the home-rights ; and he who would take from his 
fellow his day of rest and freedom is robbing him and enslay- 
ing him, against the will of Heaven. 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
“ THe WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 


J].—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(a) Long Life, and the Means to Attain it, 
Dr. £. Maynwaringe. 
(Continued from page 110.) 


By 


AMONGST condiments he speaks well of mustard: 


_ Mustard quickens the appetite, warms the stomach, dries up superfluous 
moisture, helps the stomach, digesting hard meats, opens stoppings in the 
breast and head. 

The habit of reading at or immediately after meals is con- 
demned. The Doctor’says : 

Forbear reading, writing, study, or serious cogitations for two hours after 
meat ; else you draw off from the stomach, abate the strength of digestion, 
and injure the brain. 


And upon eating supper he says: 


- Eat no late suppers, nor variety at once 3 a good stomach may endure it 
for a while: but the weaker is more sensible of the injury ; the Jdes¢ is 
prejudiced in time. 


Section VI. on the “ Preservation of Health in the Choice’ 


of Drinks, and Regular Drinking ” opens with the advice to 
“drink for necessity, not for bad fellowship.” Though not 
up to the level of modern temperance teaching regarding the 
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use of intoxicants, this section contains much that is worthy of 
consideration. Abstinence is recommended to the young, 
while the use of wine is permitted to the aged on the ground 
that ‘‘it cheers the spirits.” As to the use of hot or cold drinks 
Dr. Maynwaringe says :— 


For Drink, whether it be wholesomer warmed then cold, is much con- 
troverted ; some stiffly contending for the ove, and some the other ; I shall 
rather chuse the middle way, with limitation and distinction, then impose 
it upon all as a‘rule to be observed under the penalty of forfeiting their 
health, the observations of the one or the other. 


Drinkers are classified into three kinds as follows : 


There are three sorts of Drinkers: one drinks to satisfie nature, and to 
support his dody ; without which he cannot well subsist, and requires it 
as necessary to his Becwg. Another drinks a degree beyond this man, and 
takes a larger dose, with this intention, to exhilarate and chear his mind, to 
banish cares and troubles, and help him to s/eep the better; and these two 
are lawful drinkers. A third drinks neither for the good of the dody, or 
the mind, but to stupifie and drown both ; by exceeding the former bounds, 
and running into excess, frustrating those ends for which drink was 
appointed by Nature : converting this swpport of life and health, making it 
a procurer of sickness and untimely death. 


Our author regards Drunkenness as a disease, and he con: 
troverts the idea that occasional drunkenness may be useful to 
heaith. He contends that :— 


Drink was not appointed to man, to discompose and disorder him in al 
his faculties, but to supply, nourish, and strengthen them, Drink ex- 
ceeding its measure, is no longer a refreshment, to ¢vrigate and water the 
thirsty body, but makes an inundation to drown and suffocate the vetal 
powers. It puts a man out of the state of health, and represents him in 
such a degenerate condition both in respect of Jody and mind, that we 
may look upon the man, as going out of the World, because he has already 
gon out of himself, and strangely metamorphosed for what he was. 

I never knew sickness or a Disease, to be good preventing Physick ; and 
to be drunk, is no other then an unsound state, and the whole body out of 
frame by this great change. What difference is there between sickness and 
drunkenness? Truly I cannot distinguish them otherwise then as genus 
and sfectes: Drunkenness being a raging Disease, denominated and dis- 
tinguished from other sicknesses, by its procatartick or procuring cause, 
Drink. 

( To be continued. ) 








THE BATH AND WASHHOUSE 
MOVEMENT. 


By RIcHARD METCALFE. 


V.—Canon Kingsley on the Importance of Adequate Bathing 
facilities—An Attempt to bring the Turkish Bath within 
reach of the Working Classes. 


THE late Canon Kingsley, in an able article on a pure 
water supply, which appeared in Good Words, March, 1874, 
in discoursing on the benefit of towns having a constant supply 
of water provided by civic authorities, thus wisely speaks on 
the necessitty of baths :— 


In each district of each city, and the centre of each town, we may build 
public baths and lavatories, where the poor men and women may get 
their warm baths when they will; for now they usually never bathe at all, 
because they will not, and ought not, if they be hard-worked folk, to bathe 
in cold water during nine months of the year.. And there they shall wash 
their clothes, and dry them by steam, instead of washing them as now, ’ 
at home, either under back sheds, where they catch cold and rheumatism, 
or too often, alas! in their own living rooms, in an atmosphere of foul 
steam, which drives the father to the public-house and the children into 
the streets ; and which not only prevents the clothes from being thoroughly 
dried again, but is, my dear boy, as you will know when you are older, a 
very hot-bed of disease. And they shall have other comforts, and even 
luxuries—these public lavatories; and be made in time gi. eful and 
refining, as well as merely useful. BE se 

I have often amused myself by fancying one question which an ox. 
Roman emperor would ask, were he to rise from his grave and visit the 
sights of London under the guidance of some minister of state. The 
august shade would, doubtless, admire our railroads and bridges, our 
cathedrals and our public parks, and much more of which we need not be 
ashamed. But after awhile, I think, he would look round, Whether in 
London or in most of our great cities, inquiringly and in vain, for one 
class of buildings, which in his empire were wont to be almost as con- 
spicuous and as splendid, because, in public opinion, almost as necessary 
as the basilicas and temples ; ‘And where,” he would ask, ‘are your 
public baths?” And if the minister of state, who was his guide, should 
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answer—‘‘ O, Great Cesar, I really do not know. I-believe there are 
some somewhere at the back of that ugly building which we call the 
National Gallery ; and I think there have been some meetings lately in the 
East End, and an Amateur Concert at the Albert Hall, for restoring, by 
private subscriptions, some Baths and Washhouses in Bethnal Green, 
which had fallen to decay. And there may be two or three more about 
the Metropolis ; for parish vestries. have powers by Act of Parliament to 
establish such places if they think fit, and choose to pay for them out of 
the rates”—then, I think, the august shade might well make answer— 
‘*'We used to call you in old Rome northern barbarians: It seems that 
you have not yet lost all your barbarian habits. Are you aware that in 
every city in the Roman empire there were, as a matter of course, public 
baths open, not only to the poorest freeman, but to the slave, usually for 
the payment of the smallest current coin, and often gratuitously? Are 
you aware that in Rome itself, millionaire after millionaire, emperor after 
emperor, from Menenius Agrippa and Nero down to Diocletian and 
‘Constantine, built baths, and yet more baths; and connected. them with 
gymnasia for exercise, with lecture-rooms, libraries, and porticoes wherein 
the people might have shade and shelter and rest? I remark, by-the- 
bye, that I have not seen in all your London a single covered place in 
which the people may take shelter during a shower. Are you aware 
that these baths were of the most magnificent architecture, decorated 
with marbles, paintings, sculptures, fountains—what not? And yet I 
had heard in Hades down below that you prided yourselves here on the 
study of the learned languages; and, indeed, taught little but Greek and 
Latin at your public schools?” 

Then, if the minister should make reply—‘‘ Oh, yes, we know all this. 
Even since the revival of letters in the end of the fifteenth century a whole 
literature has been written—a great deal of it, I fear, by old pedants who 
seldom washed even their hands and faces—about your Greek and Roman 
baths. We yisit their colossal ruins in Italy and elsewhere with awe and 
admiration ; and the discovery of anew Roman bath in any old city in 
our isles sets our antiquaries buzzing with interest.” 

‘*Then why,” the shade might ask, ‘‘do you not copy an example 
which you so much admire? Surely England must be much in want 
either of water or of fuel to heat it with?” 

‘On the contrary, our rainfall is almost too great; our soil so damp 
that we have had to invent a whole art of subsoil drainage unknown to 
you; while, as for fuel, our coal-mines make us the great fuel-exporting 
people of the world.” 

What a quiet sneer might curl the lip of a Constantine ashe replied— 
‘* Not in vain, as I said, did we call you, some fifteen hundred years ago, 
the barbarians of the north. But tell me, good barbarian, whom I know 
to be both brave and wise—for the fame of your young British empire has 
reached us even in the realms below, and we recognise in you, with all re- 
spect, a people more like us Romans than any which has appeared on earth 
for many centuries—how is it that you have forgotten that sacred duty of 
keeping the people clean, which you surely at one time learnt from us? 
When your ancestors entered our armies and rose, some of them, to be 
great generals and even emperors, like those two Teuton peasants, 
Justin and Justinian, who long after my days reigned in my own Constan- 
tinople ; then, at least, you saw baths, and used them, and felt after the 
bath that you were civilised men, and not ‘‘ sordidi ac fetentes,” as we used 
to call you when'you were fresh out of you bullock-waggons and cattle- 
pens. How is it that you have forgotten that lesson ?” 


The minister, I fear, would have to answer that our ancestors were 
barbarous enough not only to destroy the Roman cities and temples, and 
basilicas and statues, but the Roman baths likewise, and then retired, each 
man to his own freehold in the country, to live a life not much more 
cleanly or more graceful than that of the swine which were his favourite 
food, But he would have a right to plead as an excuse that not only in 
England, but throughout the whole of the conquered Latin empire, the 
Latin priesthood, who in other respects were, to their honour, the repre- 
sentatives of Roman civilisation and the protectors of its remnants, were 


the determined enemies of its cleanliness; that they looked on personal . 


dirt—like the old hermits of the Thebaid—as a sign of sanctity, and dis- 
couraged—as they are said to do still insome of the romance countries of 
Europe—the use of the bath, as not only luxurious, but also indecent, 

At which answer it seems to me another sneer might curl the lip of the 
august shade, as he said to himself, ‘* This, at least, I did expect, when I 
made Christianity the State religion of my empire. But you, my barbarian, 
look clean enough. You do not look on dirt as a sign of sanctity ?” 

**On the contrary, sire, the upper classes of our empire boast of being 
the cleanliest—perhaps the only perfectly cleanly—people in the world— 
except, of course the savages of the South Seas. And so far from dirt 
being a thing which we admire, our scientific men—than whom ‘the world 
has never seen _wiser—have proved to us for a whole generation past that 
dirt is the fertile cause of disease and drunkenness, misery and reckless- 
ness. 

*‘ And therefore,” replied the shade, ere he disappeared, ‘‘of discontent 
and revolution, followed by a tyranny endured, as in Rome and man 
another place, by men once free, because it will at least do for them what 
they were too lazy and cowardly, and greedy, to do for themselves. Fare- 
well and prosper, as you seem likely to prosper, on the whole. But if you 
wish me to consider you a civilised nation, let me hear that you have 
brought a great river from the depths of the earth, be they a thousand 
fathoms deep, or from your nearest mountains, be they five hundred miles 


. 





‘has been bestowed upon all other sanitary matters. . 





away, and washed out London’s dirt—and yourown shame. And till then ~ 
abstain from judging too harshly a Constantine, or even a Caracalla; for 
they, whatever were their sins, built baths and kept their people clean, 
But do your gymnasia, your schools and universities, teach your youth 
nought about all this?”’ TY 


‘ 


. 


One of my chief objects in preparing these articles is to — 
show how far the Bath Acts have been utilised. In prose- — 
cuting inquiries for this purpose some years ago, I found that - 
but little information existed on the subject, and, with the ex- 
ception of a return obtained at the instance of Mr. P. Taylor, 
by the House of Commons in 1865, there were no other 
statistics available, and these, on examination were found to 
be incomplete ; therefore the information given in the following 
articles has been procured direct from the respective parochial 
authorities, and will show that the question has not received — 
that general attention which it eminently deserves, and which 
The 
statistics will exhibit the present position of the Baths and ~- 
Washhouses movement. When the pioneers of the movement 
unfolded their scheme it was undoubtedly regarded as purely. 
philanthropic ; such, indeed, it was, and like every effort for — 
the moral or physical elevation of a people, such it_must re- 
main; but philanthropy does not necessarily imply charity. ~ 


nN 


| Though not perhaps constituting the most lucrative and 


desirable investment for capital from a commercial point of © 
view, thirty years’ experience of the advantages of the Baths 
and Washhouses reform shows that they can be made to pro- 
duce results (pecuniary and otherwise) not altogether in- 
appreciable in annual balance-sheets. But of this I shall have — 
more to say further on; as also to show that the direct profits-_ 
might be materially increased by the adoption of the Turkish a 
Bath and the warm lavatory as a substitute for, or in addition 
to, the warm bath. or 
It was from a consideration of these facts that, when it was ‘7 
proposed to erect Public Baths and Washhouses for the parish _ 
of Paddington, I argued that a very beneficial deviation might — 
be made from the usual plan of such establishments by the — 
addition .of hot-air baths. I therefore submitted to the 
Paddington Vestry, March roth, 1872, the following resolution 
which was referred to the Commissioners :—* angie 3 


That inasmuch as sanitary matters are at present occupying the serious — ; 
attention of the Legislature, with a view to the better protection of public 
health, and it being generally admitted that the use of hot-air baths has 
materially conduced to the health of the people, it be referred to a special — 
committee to furnish a report upon the desirability of this Vestry recom-- 
mending the Commissioners for Baths and Washhouses to make arrange- 
ments for the erection on the site about to be purchased by them of a 
suitable Turkish Bath for'the use of the working classes, : 





















To obviate any doubt as to the legality of adopting these q 
Baths, I obtained the following letter from the Local Govern- — 


ment Board :— : 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, 
42th February, 1873, 

SIR, 

I am directed by the Local Government Board to acknowledge the | 
receipt of your letter of the 22nd ultimo, with reference to the proposal — 
of the Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses for the parish of 
Paddington to erect a Turkish Bath. : SS +. 

In reply to your inquiry I am directed to state that, in the opinion of the | 
board, for large populations, such as that of Paddington, the Turkish Bath | 
may reasonably be regarded as.a sanitary agent—that is to say, that for | 
certain portions of the population such a bath might conduce to the pre. 
servation of health, 5 $i? Rat 

Looking at the proposal from a legal point of view, the Board direct me 
to state that, although the statutes to which you refer contain no definition 
of baths, the schedule to the statutes 10 and 11 Vic., cap 61, recognises a 
vapour bath, and the Board therefore apprehend that there would be no 
legal objection to the establishment of a Turkish Bath. JZ 

The schedule referred to however limits the rate of charge for the ad- 
mission to the bath provided by the commissioners, fixing twopence as the 





* No exertion on my part was omitted to make my colleagues un 
stand the benefits to be derived from the addition of Hot-air Baths, b 
in a sanitary and financial point of view, but they, acting upon the anciei 
aphorism “ Where ignorance is bliss *tis folly to be wise,” determined 
to acquaint themselves with the subject or-entertain its adoption, = 
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maximum charge for labouring classes, and sixpence for higher classes of 
persons, so that, apparently, the bath must be supplied at a loss, 


I am, Sir, 
: Your obedient servant, 
‘ H. FLEMMING, Sceretary, 
‘But, though the proposition to establish baths and wash- 
houses was finally adopted, my resolution to render them more 


_ efficient was rejected. 





HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSING. 
Be eb. COVIL. 


Ir is a too common idea that any woman, simply because she 
is a woman, is therefore fitted to take upon herself the care of 
the sick. A physician is not permitted to practise until after 
long and careful training he has shown himself worthy to be 
entrusted with human life, while any well-meaning woman, with- 
out preparation or experience, is expected, merely by virtue of 


~ her sex, to be fully competent to assume an office only less 





responsible than his. In these days, when training-schools for 
nurses are connected with many of the larger hospitals, and 
manuals of nursing abound, there should be _no lack of infor- 
mation on the subject; yet few women think much about it 
until the need arises in their own homes, and then, while 


_ intensely anxious to do the very best for the sufferer, they 


have the vaguest idea either of what ought to be done or 
the proper way to do it. In many cases recovery depends 
almost entirely on skilful nursing, and doctors could tell sad 
tales of valuable lives lost, humanly speaking, through the 
inefficiency of those who, it might be, would cheerfully have 
sacrificed their own to redeem them. 

It is very important that disease should be detected in its 


earliest stages; and while it is absurd to watch the health too 


closely, and be nervously alive to the slightest variation from 
the usual state of feeling, there are symptoms which should by 


no means be neglected, and the timely observance of which 


~ room. 


~ and papers, must be removed from the room. 


- room, and the best promoter of ventilation. 


LOL. it, 


may prevent serious illness... 

If there is sleeplessness, a feeling of weakness and weariness, 
pain in the back or limbs, a flushed face, headache and loss of 
appetite, the invalid should have perfect rest, a tepid bath, and 
simple, easily digested food—the less the better. He should 
not be allowed to take any exercise, should be put in a bed by 
himself, as much fresh air as possible being admitted to the 
If the bowels are constipated they may be relieved by 
an enema of warm water, from one to two pints being used. 

If the patient does not improve the doctor must be sent for, 
with the full assurance that he is in the most favourable con- 
dition for further treatment. ~ 

If the disease is pronounced an infectious one, every article 
of furniture not absolutely necessary, and all books, ornaments, 
If possible the 
carpet should be taken up and the hangings removed from the 
windows. An inner curtain of dark green linen will be found 
very useful to moderate the light. Except in cases of injury 
or disease of the brain, or in affections of the eyes, the sunlight 
should be freely admitted. 

An open fireplace is the greatest possible boon in a sick 
If there is one a 
fire should be kept constantly burning in it, or, if the weather 
is too warm to permit this, a few sticks should be lighted there 
two or three times a day. If the house is heated by that most 
detestable, health-destroying invention—a furnace-—the bed 
must be placed as far as possible from the register. If the 
grating is in the floor, a tin basin half full of water should be 
kept standing upon it; or if, as is sometimes the case, it is in 
the wall, cloths wrung out of water should be pinned in front 
This must not be done without the doctor’s permission, 
as in some diseases a dry atmosphere is necessary. 

A thermometer is an indispensable article ; the temperature 


should be carefully regulated by it, and kept at from 68° to 
70°, unless otherwise specially ordered. 

Ventilation does not mean exchanging hot for cold air, but 
impure for fresh. Itis best effected by keeping the window 
farthest from the bed open an inch or two at the top. A piece 
of baize or any coarse woollen cloth may be tacked over the 
opening to prevent a draught. 

Nothing can take the place of the direct admission of pure 
external air, but where this from any reason is absolutely im- 
possible the windows of an adjoining room may be raised 
and the connecting door opened. 


If at any time during the day the room seems close, it is well 
to swing the door backwards and forwards rapidly several times, 
first oiling the hinges with a feather dipped in oil to prevent 
the possibility of creaking. If the window is unclosed a few 
inches this will pump the impure air out of the room and draw 
in fresh. 

Everything in the apartment should be daintily neat, and the 
most exquisite cleanliness observed. ‘The best time to arrange 
it is early in the morning, moving about noiselessly and doing 
as much as possible while the invalid is asleep. The carpet 
should be lightly wiped over with a damp cloth wound around 
a broom. ‘The woodwork and every article of furniture should 
be treated in the same way, minus the broom. If there is a 
fire the ashes should be taken up as quietly as may be when 
the sick person is awake. The lumps of coal must be wrapped 
in newspaper before they are brought in, and laid in the grate 
one by one. A small stick answers equally as well as a poker 
to stir the fire, and is much less noisy. 


None but calm, composed, cheerful, faces should be seen 
around a sick bed. It is difficult to look bright and have a 
pleasant smile and cheery word always ready when one’s heart 
is filled with torturing anxiety, and one feels that the only way 
to bear the fearful suspense is in agonising silence, yet for the 
sufferer’s sake it must be done. No depressing influence must 
come near him. He needs all his strength for the battle with 
disease, and his mind must be kept calm and hopeful. 


Of course when a person is delirious or unconscious the case 
is altered, but in many illnesses heis neither. Even when any 
one is apparently insensible the utmost care should be taken 
not to express an unfavourable opinion of the symptoms or to 
say anything it is undesirable he should hear. Persons are often 
fully alive to all that is going on around them when they are 
totally unable to move or make their wants known. 


Whispering should never be permitted in a sick-room under 
any circumstances. Speak ina low, clear tone, and the sufferer, 
feeling that there is no attempt at concealment, often will not 
take the trouble to listen. There should be as little conversa- 
tion as possible, and very few people admitted into the room, 
never on any account more than two at one time. 


When the doctor makes his visit, tell him in as few words as 
possible all that is necessary for him to know. Answer his 
questions briefly, and give exact information about the patient. 
It is useless to say, for instance, “ He took a little milk,” or 
‘fe drank some beef tea.” There is a great deal of difference 
between half a teaspoonful and half a cupful, and some or a Uit#le 
might mean either. Vomiting should be mentioned, and 
whether it occurred immediately after eating. Some correct 
idea of the amount of sleep obtained by day and night must be 
given, and whether it was restless and broken, or quiet and 
refreshing. Bleeding at the nose should always be spoken of, 
and of course hemorrhage of any kind and spitting of blood. 


It is always best to see the doctor in a separate room before 
he leaves, and tell him anything that it is not wise to mention 
before the sufferer. Get explicit directions from him as to 
medicines and the time to give them, the kind and quantity of 
food to be given, any other points on which guidance may be. 
required. A little forethought often saves one from puzzling 
uncertainty afterwards,—American Cultivator, : 


~ 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions,and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 


It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 


The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 


In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Jpereats Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and woz to the Editor of Hense and 

ome. 

The Editor is x07 responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in s7gzed articles, 


House and Howie will be forwarded post free to subscribers Jaying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 3s. 3d. 6s. be 6 
Yearly 6s. 6d. 12S. Ss. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied wit 


copies, fost 
Sree, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly ; 6s. Ed. Tas. 
Half-yearly 6 avis ; 138. 26s. 
Yearly : , 263. 525. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Honze presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


LUsmds 

Back page, and page next to matter . * ° 410 0 
Half do. é 210 © 
Inside pages 5 : ‘ ' : 2 4.00 
Do. do., per column 1-2 6 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column ; 3 55- double column, 


Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33% per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 


Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 


Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Howse and Home without 
any additional charge. 

** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun PEARcE, made payable at Hich Street, Istincton, N., and addressed to him at 
156, St, John Street Road, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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RELAXATION AND RECREATION. 


Tue fable of Aésop at play will be within the recollection of 
our readers. One day a philosopher found the fabulist at play, 
and jeered him for indulging in such a weakness, whereupon 
fEsop took a bow, unstrung, and having laid it upon the 
ground, called upon the Athenian to expound the riddle of the 
unstrung bow ; but he failed to do so, and A%sop replied, ‘‘ Why, 
if you keep a bow always bent, it will break presently ; but if 
you let it go slack, it will be the fitter for use when you want it.” 


True in A‘sop’s time, how much more so now? People in 
every grade of society, and in all walks of life, are living at a 
pressure and rate which can only be sustained by intervening 
periods of recreation and rest. In Parliamentary, in professional, 
and in commercial life, as well as among the artisan and manu- 
facturing classes, everything is carried on at high pressure ; and 
it is necessary that the bow should be unstrung, that relaxation 
and recreation should occasionally be taken. The upper 
classes have a wide choice, embracing travel, sport, and other 
amusements beyond the reach of their humbler fellow-citizens, 
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while time to them is no object ; 
different. In most cases every available hour of the bread- 
winner’s time is appropriated by his pursuit or calling, and the 
time necessary for recreation is of greater moment than its 
mere money cost. It therefore becomes an important question 
how best to use the limited time and means available for pur- 
poses of recreation, so as to get the greatest amount of advantage 
or benefit out of it. 


It is no wonder that resort is too frequently made to the 
readiest and most available sources of recreation, such as those 
presented by the gin-palace, the casino, and the low concert-hall. 
These give temporary relief, or the sense of relief, but only at 
the cost of physical loss and mental and moral deterioration. 
In fact, they cannot be .called means of recreation, in the 
proper sense of that term, but are rather a substitute—and a 
very poor one too—for a want almost as imperative, under the 
existing condition of life, as is the desire for food. 


Here, then, is a need which must be supplied somehow ; and 
those who furnish genuine sources of recreation adapted to 
meet the requirements of the masses, deserve, and ought to 
receive, adequate encouragement and support. Beer and gin” 
have been tried .too long, and they are lamentable failures. 
They promise much, but they have no power to perform; and 
the people relying upon them are cheated. The low concert- 
hall provides stimulus of a different kind, or rather provides an 
additional stimulus to that supplied by the public-house ; for 
most of these places are drinking-dens, and it cannot be said 
that they possess the conditions required in means of re- 
creation. 


The club movement comes nearer to these requirements. 
Clubs offer opportunities for the interchange of ideas and the 
means of social relaxation. Provision is made for mental 
improvements, while the physical needs are not overlooked ; 
and if the working ‘classes will only take hold of and support 
these institutions, clubs will play an important part in the 
elevation of the people. They have done much in the past, 
are doing much at present, but, properly worked and judi- 
ciously guided, they will do much more in the future. The 
Club and Institute Union, with its accumulated experience, 
can render valuable aid to those seeking it, and Mr. Hodgson . 
Pratt is ever ready to give his counsel and advice regarding the ~ 
establishment, and best methods of conducting, working men’s 
clubs, institutes, and reading-rooms; and these obvious 
advantages are at the disposal of working men and others 
desirous of establishing clubs in their own neighbourhood— 
so that many of the dangers and difficulties otherwise 
attending a new venture of the kind may be avoided or averted, 
and the experience of previous attempts turned to good 
account. 


The most successful caterers for the recreation of the public 
are those who combine the advantage of country air and 
scenery with the attractions of art and artistic entertainments ; 
and to the toil-stained inhabitant of cities, unable to devote 
more than a few hours at a time to relaxation, such a com- 
bination alone meets his requirements. Under its new 
management the Alexandra Palace supplies Londoners with 
exactly what they require, and at a price within the means of 
almost everybody. Mr. Willing has already made the Palace 
the most popular resort of the kind. The daily programme 
presents variety enough to please all tastes ; the Palace itself 
is greatly improved if appearance; the great natural 
advantages of the grounds have been further improved by art ; 
the position commands a splendid view of the northern heights 
of the Metropolis—and these combinec advantages can all 
be enjoyed for one shilling. The natural actractions of the 
Palace ought to command as large an influx of visitors as the 
railway companies can convey there ; and in the best interests 
of the millions needing real recreation, we shall be glad | to learn 


that this is the case. aS 





but with the masses it is far 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), < 


Lstablished to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
ey Clubs and Institutes. 

_ [The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


A SOCIAL PROBLEM: HEAR BOTH SIDES. 
Part II. 


THE real gist of the question raised in our article last week is 
whether the principles upon which Workmen’s Clubs are conducted 
should be decided by the members or by “ outside” friends, when 
the latter provide the means of starting a Club. We showed that 
the frequent controversy on this point produced discord instead of 
harmony between the two classes concerned, the very opposite of 
the result desired. Each party of course thinks itself in the right, 
and of course each has a certain amount of right on its side. We 
believe that the misunderstanding comes from an imperfect view 
by both parties of certain important facts in our social condition 
and in modern civilisation. We will first address ourselves to the 
improperly called “upper” class, and then to the improperly 
called “ lower” class. 

Now, the gentry (or at least some of them, especially squires, 
clergymen, and ladies) do not see clearly that “feudalism ” is dead 
and buried. They havea dim idea that the rich have an inherent 
right to guide the poor in ideas and conduct, and that there- 
fore it is the duty of the poor to be guided by the rich. Working 
men on the other hand are indignant at an assumption of supe- 
riority which they think is contradicted by daily experience. 

Who is right? We say at once that, as @ class, the rich have 
no right to claim any kind of superiority over the poor. Every one 
knows that there are among the rich, just as among the poor, men 
who are stupid, ill educated, and immoral. The fact of belonging 
to any particular “class” is no guarantee for either vice, virtue, 
genius, or folly. There is many a poor man who has educated the 
powers God gave him; there is many a rich man who knows 
nothing worth knowing. A man’s “class” therefore proves 
nothing as regards that man’s fitness to guide himself or to guide 
others. 

On the other hand, as wealth gives the means and opportunity 
for education and a wider experience of life, and as poverty (until 
lately) has made it difficult for a man to get knowledge, the 
chances have hitherto been that a group of a hundred rich men 
knew better than another group of a hundred poor men what was 
the best way of conducting the business of any organisation, 
whether it was a Government, a joint stock company, a com- 
mittee, a society, or a Club. How far is that true at this moment? 
Well, it depends on circumstances. If, of two groups, one consists 
of a hundred young rich men who live in idleness and self-indulg- 
ence, and the other of a hundred skilled artisans, we should say 
that the latter could teach much to the former in conduct, politics, 
science, and a good many other things. If, however, one group 
consisted of a hundred dock labourers and the other of a hundred 
doctors and barristers, of course the latter would have a superiority 
over the other in most matters requiring knowledge, self-control, 
and experience. Therefore, if the doctors and barristers were 
going to establish a Club for the dock labourers, the latter might 
with advantage listen to the advice of the former. But we do not~ 
say that the advisers would even in this case be infallible ; and the 
right which every man has to offer another man advice does not 
give him aright to make him swallow it. The dock labourers 
would still have a right to refuse the advice ; and it is even possible 
that they might know better, as to matters of detail, what was 
wanted, and how it was to be done, than their richer and more 
educated friends. Especially would this be the case in a matter 
like a Club, or a working class society of any kind. Yet still it 
must be remembered that men do not always know their own 
interests, and ‘that lookers-on often see more of a game than 
the players. Every class has its prejudices, traditions, and habits, 
which often mislead the judgment ; and it is well for every man to 
hear what another man of different training, class, or experience 
thinks. Ignorance, too, and bad education make men slaves of 
prejudice or habit. To rise out of the slough of bigotry one must 
‘mix with men ofall schools, and read books of every creed. A 
rich man has a better chance of doing that than a poor man, but 
how many vead yet never learn ! 

We will now sum up what we have said. If A, being richer, 
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better informed, and more experienced, wants to help B in a 
matter which concerns B’s interests, B will do well to listen to 
what A has to say. But B is not bound to take his advice, and A 
has no right to take offence if he does not. By dictating to B, A will 
lose all chance of persuading B to follow him, and perchance 
make himself disliked by the very man whom he wanted to serve. 

Throughout we have taken it for granted that A has a sacred 
duty towards B, and that his life is only death if he does not dis- 
charge it ; but B has corresponding duties towards A. We are all 
brothers, and all have our special duties to each other. So far as 
A is disinterested by seeking B’s welfare, B is bound to recognise 
it in no suspicious or carping spirit, to co-operate with him, ex- 
change experience with him, and to open his heart towards him. 
Let both think less about their “rights” and more about their ~ 
“duties” in the service of the Commonwealth, the progress and 
happiness of which needs the wzzted efforts of all good men, woik- 
ing hand and hand, and burying “class” distinctions for ever. 

We regret that the little space allotted to us obliges us to defer 
the rest of our remarks until next week. 
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NOTICES. 


THe SouTHWARK Rapicau C. Anp I. (84, Kezron’s Roap, BERMONDSEY).—Azx 
Address will be delivered by T. P. O’Connor, Esg.,M.P., next Sunday evening, at 8 
o'clock, on ‘‘ The Work of the Session.” Members of other Clubs will be welcome. 
There is a meeting of Delegates from Clubs at 6 30 on the same evening in reference to 
the House of Lords. 


Tower HAMLETS RapIcAt ASsocIATION C.anpD I., Assembly Hall, Beaumont Street, 
Mile End Road.—Ax Entertainment and Tea Party of the members takes place on the 
2xst inst. 


FatmoutH W. M.C. ann I.: Bazaar, Flower Show, and Fete.—‘‘ The Committee, 
in order to meet the expenses of management, have been compelled from time to time 
to appeal to the public for help, which has been most liberally accorded inthe past. _It 
is now felt that the time has arrived when every possible effort should be made to provide 
funds tocnable the working men to purchase suitable Club premises of their own,which will 
admit of their increasing their sphere of usefulness and becoming self-supporting.” 
With this object, a Bazaar, Flower Show, and Fete will be held early in September. 
Gonnbusens for the ladies’ stalls will be gratefully received._Mr. W. H. Kernick, 

resident. 


NEWS. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL FETE OF THE LonpDoN CLuBs.—The Union, disappointed 
this year at the last moment in the expectation of obtaining the use of a private park on 
the Bank Holiday, was obliged to defer its Féte, and to hold it at the Alexandra Palace 
on Saturday last. There was a fair muster of members, and those who came thoroughly 
enjoyed the day. Those who did not come lost much, and lost the opportunity of helping 
the Union. There were athletic sports for the Clubites, but with only half-a-day the 
programme was short. The names of the winners were as follows :—100 Vards { 1. Biggs 
(Barnes Artisans’ C.); 2. Gamble (do.); 3- Taylor (Hammersmith C.) Oxe Mile: 
1. Gamble ; 2. Keene (St. Mark’s). Aurdle: 1. Followes (Hammersmith) ; 2. Wilks 
(Dublin Castle). High Fup: 1. Followes ;2. Lehman (Bryanston). Hop, Step, and 
Sump: 1. Kollowes (Hammersmith) ; 2. Black (St. Mark’s). An excellent tea was served in 
the Grand Saloon, and when that was accomplished Mr. Hodgson Pratt presented the 
Union book prizes to the successful athletes, and thanked the judges, Mr. Arnold (St. 
Mark’s) and Mr. Giles (Putney), for their energetic services, as also Mr. Fishbourne, 
Mr. La Dell, and Mr. Hobbs for their kind co-operation. The company then indulged in 
dancing, to the excellent music of the band of the Clifden Institute, who kindly gave 
their services on the occasion. 


St. Joun’s W.M.C., IstEwortH: A Grand Outing—Sixty members, at the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Farrell Watson, of Henfold, near Dorking, went by train to Holmwood, 
played a cricket-match with the eleven of that place, partook of an excellent lunch with 
their competitors, and later on had tea. Their hostess showed her guests over her house, 
gardens, stables, and dog-kennels, and after a delightful day they returned home. 


THe JewisH Crius (HUTCHINSON STREET, ALDGATE): Ax Enter/ainment.—Mr. 
Walter Pelham, assisted by Mr. Odell (T. R., Haymarket), Miss Ethel Newcome 
(Princess's), and Misses Cora Hawkins and Parker, gave an entertainment on the 29th 
August .The large audience greatly appreciated the ballads, recitations, and humorous 
sketches—excellently rendered. 


BorouGu or Finspury W.M.C.: The Hospital Saturday Fund.—The members de- 
serve credit for the good idea of giving an excellent entertainment on behalf of the above 
Fund. It came off on the 3rst ult., under the management of Messrs. H. Wightwich and 
Marcus Wilkinson. 


- 


Lower BERMONDSEY AND ROTHERHITHE W. ME Cae Dissolution.—This Club has been 
closed for want of sufficient support. The Union Council have offered their services in 
making a fresh start in that neighbourhood. 


THE PETERBOROUGH CLuB Visit To Lonpon.—Referring to our services and the kind 
reception of the Chelsea Club, the Rev. Horace Orford writes, ‘‘Our reception was 
a splendid proof of the advantage of the Club Union and of the Club movement.” 


Montuiy MEETING oF Unrton’Council: 28th August, 1880. Present : Mr, Hodgson 
Pratt (in the chair), Messrs. Paterson; Jones, Hobbs, Blatchley, Fishbourne, La Dell, 
Hastings Sands, Tylee, Babbs, and the Rev. S. D. Headlam. Among the matters disposed 
of were the following :—Anzual Rowing Match: Report by the Rey. Thornhill Webber, 
and suggested future rules. The Council approve the suggestions, but will consult 
Rowing Committee. Proposed Aszendment of Rule as to‘ F rofessionals” : Mr. Sands 
will submit fresh draft at next meeting. Rifle Shooting Urophy : Lord Wharncliffe’s 
Suggestion that it do not pass into permanent possession of any Club approved—names 
of Clubs winning it to be inscribed on trophy, and prizes or medals to winners. Mr. 
Sands’s reports {on arrangements for the match. Resolved to provide tea at Epsom. 
Matches and Contests : A Special Committee apointed to manage 2!! matters connected 
therewith, and to raise funds for prizes, &c. Application front a Club yur > Temporary 
Loan: Granted. Lectures for the London Clubs: Steps taken by the Executive 
approved. Death of W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. (formerly member of the council) : Pro- 
posed by Mr. Paterson, and carried, that the sympathy of the council be communicated 
to Mrs. Hodgson, with an expression of the regret which they feel, in common with the 
public at large, at the loss of one who had rendered great services to the cause of educa- 
tion and social progress. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S return to London, thoroughly re-established in health, is a 
source of great satisfaction to his admirers, and to his fellow-countrymen 
generally. The right hon. gentleman met with avery cordial reception 
at the House of Commons on Saturday last, when he made a very vigorous 
speech. 


We casually heard a characteristic thing of Mr. Hodgson Pratt the other 
day, which, as it is not mentioned in our biographical sketch, we give, as 
proving in a very striking manner the adage that ‘‘ the boy is father to the 
man.” It came from a schoolfellow of Mr. Pratt’s who was with him at 
Stonyhurst. While there Mr. Pratt saw boys of about his own age living 
in the vicinity of the College for whom there were no educational advan- 
tages provided. But what could a boy do to supply them? Such would 
be the question of most people, even of those observant enough to discover 
the condition of things. Not so, however, Hodgson Pratt. He was 
enjoying the advantages of an education, while other boys were being 
utterly neglected. He could do something, or at all events he could try. 
So he carefully saved his pocket-money, week by week, instead of spending 
it, and when a sufficient sum had accumulated he hired a room, and 
devoted his available evenings to teaching as many of the boys as he could 
collect together. It is said that a straw is sufficient to indicate the course 
of a stream ; this significant incident is the key to Mr. Pratt’s subsequent 
career. Boys and girls, remember it, and impress it on your minds by 
reading again Mr. Ruskin’s advice to young girls, which we gave in cur 
last week’s issue. 


We are always glad to hear of new public parks and recreation grounds. 
No greater service can be done to the people than to multiply these 
‘*boons and blessings.” As we have before stated, we think our public 
squares could be thrown open with great benefit. Let those who are 
doubtful about this visit Lincoln’s Inn Fields any evening, and see the real 
delight of hundreds of poor little children, who actually revel in the pleasures 
presented by grass, and tree, and flower. Many of the little things actually 
take off their boots so that their feet may touch the green grass as they 
run over it. True, most of them are very poor, and some are ragged and 
dirty, but the poorest enjoy it most keenly; and in most cases there is 
some appearance of an attempt to smarten the little things up. The wealthy 
who control our London squares should go to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
there ‘‘ learn the luxury of doing good.” 


A public Park, the fourth, was opened at Bradford on Saturday last by 
the: Mayor (Alderman Holden), in the presence of the members of the 
Bradford Town Council and a large concourse of the inhabitants. The 
Park consists of 72 acres of land, and is situated in the township of 
Bowling. It is of a highly ornamental character, and has been laid out 
from the designs of Messrs. Kershaw and Hepworth, architects and land- 
scape gardeners, of Brighouse, near Halifax. The cost of the Park is 
‘estimated at £30,000. The Mayor afterwards entertained the members of 
the Corporation at luncheon at the Town Hall. It was there stated that 
the aggregate expenditure of the Corporation on three of the Parks they 
possessed—namely, Lister Park, Horton Park, and Bowling Park— 


amounted to £150,000. 


And we are glad to see that the inhabitants of Whitechapel are likely to 
have a recreation ground shortly. Recently negotiations were opened with 
the Charity Trustees of Whitechapel with the object of having a piece of 
ground in the rear of St. Mary’s Schools, Whitechapel, laid out as a garden 
or recreation ground for the use of the public. It now appears that a sum 
of money has been offered to the Trustees with which to adequately lay out 
and beautify the ground, on the condition that it will be dedicated to the 
use of the public; and it is expected that the Trustees will not throw any 
obstacle in the way of affording to Whitechapel what is very much needed 
in it—a public recreation ground. 


The report of Messrs. Read and Pell upon the condition and prospects of 
agriculture in America has just been published. Consumers of meat will 
be interested in the following information regarding the export meat trade 
with England :— 

After balancing the various opinions of the meat/exporters, it appears 


- 
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that really prime beef can. be delivered in England and sold-at a fair profit 
at 64d. per pound; that 7d. gave a margin fora most lucrative trade, but 
that 6d. per pound was hardly sufficient to pay the risks and outgoings, — 
and would leave little or no profit to the exporter. The exporters com- 
plain most bitterly of the manner in which their meat is SS rkndled ” in 
England. The moment that it leaves the chill room of the ship no further 
care is taken of it. The quarters of beef are placed in barges or carts, as. 
the case may be, piled one on top of another, and delivered to the railway, 
where they are placed in common trucks and transmitted in a like careless 
manner to London or other great towns. Arrived at their destination, 
there are no cool stores to which they can be consigned, consequently all 
the meat must be sold, however overstocked and depreciated the market 
may be. And the treatment the meat has received in its transit from the 
port is such that in hot weather, if it isnot already injured, it must be im-. 
mediately consumed. Several exporters said that if they could ensure their | 
dead meat the same treatment here that it received in America they could 
afford to take reduced prices and yet make more profit. There appears to be 
little or no loss of dead meatin America. The retrigerating cars, which are 
re-iced at certain intervals during long railway journeys, deliver not only | 
meat, but dairy produce and poultry in New York from Chicago and other 
western centres, invariably in prime condition. Every small butcher has 
his chilled chamber to which he consigns all his unsold meat, and it is 
nothing uncommon towards the close of an over-stocked poultry market for - 
notice to be sent round that ample accommodation in some chilled store can’! 
be had until next market day upon very reasonable terms. Now that it is 
said that ‘‘ compressed air is equal to ice,” there seems no reason why the ~ 
American should possess this exclusive privilege of preserving all his perish= 
able commodities. > 


The Zimes, in the course of an article upon the report, said:-- 
America promises, and evidently intends, to do everything for us. Some 
of the requisites for this unparalleled undertaking she evidently possesses. — 
She has an area that for generations will be far ahead of all English — 
demands. She has enterprise that never gives up, and ingenuity that is — 
never baffled. She rejoices in the immensity of the problem, and the — 
colossal scale of the necessary means. She has a climate not, indeed, to’ 
our taste, and not suited for a quiet life, but by no means ill suited for . 
operations to be done quickly and at high pressure, by strategic combina- — 
tions of industrial agencies. In the pleasant, homely, residential sense, — 
country there is but little of in America; but there is a yearly battle with — 
nature well fought and generally well won. On the other hand, there are — 
serious disadvantages, how far surmountable time only can show. Messrs. 
Read and Pell have done justice tothem. They describe failures, Freie 
and obstacles sufficient to discourage any one but an American millionaire — 





| with a mission to feed the world, and nothing else to do with his hardly 


earned money, It is not so mucl: the soil,.the climate, or the vastness of © 
the American continent that the British agriculturist has to fear, as the 
irrepressible energy, the boundless self-confidence, and the inexhaustible’ 
invention of the United States citizen. ae 
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From the annual report of the Postmaster-Generalit appears that— 
The number of inland letters’dealt with in the year was 1,127,997, 500, 

showing an increase of 2.8 per cent. on the previous year ; the number of 

post-cards was 114,458,400, showing an increase of 2.7 per cent.; the 
number of book-packets and circulars was 213,963,000, or an increase of 

8.6 per cent.; and of newspapers 130,518,400, or an increase of 3 per 

cent. Taking the correspondence 





of all kinds the number was 
1,586,937,000, showing an average of forty-six per head of the population,” 
and an increase of 3.3 per cent. over the previous year. The number-of 
letters registered in the United Kingdom during the year was 8,739,191, 
being an increase of 21.3 percent., and more than double the number dealt — 
with in 1877, before the reduction of the registration fee. No fewer than 
5,762,853 registered letters passed through the chief office, and 47,000 parcels ~ 
containing Christmas presents were dealt with in that office as compared with 
30,000 in 1878. Noless than 1,417 letters containing coin andarticles of value 
were observed which had been posted without registration, a practice 
which, as Mr, Fawcett points out, throws great temptations in the way of 
Post-office servants. One of such letters, which contained £200 in bank- 
notes, was stolen in 1877, and eventually the theft was brought home to a 7 
letter-carrier, who was convicted, and 4175 of the money recovered. Ex- 
clusive of postage-stamps found loose to the number of 72,000, no less 
than 27,224 articles of various kinds escaped from their covers, and were 
sent to the Returned Letter Office, this number being half as large again as 
in the previous year. The total number of returned letters was 5,345,678 
of book packets, 3,541,103; of post-cards, 496,446; and of newspapers, 
374,741. Of these 4,570,743 were returned to the writers, and 78,291 re- 
issued to corrected addresses. In 526,469 cases the writers had given n 
address to admit of the letters being returned to them. Twenty- 
thousand six hundred and twenty-one letters were posted without any 
address, among which were I, 141 containing cash and bank-notes ‘to 
amount of £433, and cheques, bills, &c., for 44,2513 4,500 letters 
packets were stopped on account of the objectionable nature of their ec 
tents, such as frogs, lizards, insects, &c., and in one instance a marli 
spike, ‘ r US ae 
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On Saturday last a new café and restaurant was opened by the Coffee 


Public Houses National Society, Limited, at the Lambeth Swimming 


Baths, Westminster Bridge Road, Mr. Stephen Bourne, F.S,S. (chairman 
of the company) presiding. The café and restaurant has been formed out 
of an old and disused part of the premises, and it is now an elegant and 
commodious apartment sixty-five feet long and eighteen feet wide, with 
lavatories and offices at the end. After several speeches, the chairman de- 
clared the building open, and the company present were invited to taste the 
refreshments, 








- CORRESPONDENCE, 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Sishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


ae RECLAMATION OF WASTE LANDS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ HOUSE AND HOME.” 
SIR 
” Agricola says that he thinks the “‘ reclamation of waste land should 

claim our attention.” I think so too. Of all the social reforms, none 
seems to be more urgent for a satisfactory solution, and none more worthy 
of the consideration of our Government. It is monstrous that the industrious 
poor should be refused the privilege of honourable work, and be doomed 


- either to a state of starvation, or become parish paupers, while (and there 


we 


is not a shadow of doubt) there is land lying waste in the British Isles which 
is capable of profitable cultivation. The cultivating of it would employ 

‘thousands of willing hands, and feed a still greater number of people. Why 
should an extent of land remain unemployed, to the injury of our people? 
Again, landowners refuse to have their land cultivated, or prefer to keep 
it to feed deer and pheasants, so that a few of ¢em may afterwards enjoy 
the “ sport” of killing these animals, while human beings are in need of 
the use of the land, which is their common right, and upon which rests 
many-_other rights of humanity. 

The possession of land, which civil society caused, involves and carries 
with it the duty of cultivating that land ; the owner should be its improver, 
and endeayour to make it prove to be a benefit to his brethren, as well as 
‘to himself. It ought to be an advantage to the people, and not a disad- 
vantage. We might become less dependent for our food-supplies from 
other countries, if we but had our own lana cultivated in the best manner, 

The late Government spent millions of money, and wasted thousands of 
- human lives, to obtain territory in distant lands. I hope that the present 
Government will show more wisdom and humanity, and interest them- 
selves for the cause of the people, and endeavour to provide for the 
starving multitudes at ome, and improve ¢heir condition. I trust that 
-everything that reason shows would lessen human want and human 
suffering may be countenanced by them. _If this be their aim, they will, 
of course, make an effort to increase the productiveness of the soil ; and 
they will repeal unjust laws—one especially, which compels people to have 
the blood of their children poisoned almost as soon as they are born, which 
a thoughtless Parliament made compulsory through the theories of medical 
“men, one of whom was weak-minded enough to be influenced by the 


_ remarks of a superstitious milkmaid, and greedy enough to receive twenty 


thousand pounds of the public money, after receiving the hint from her. 
When right is done, health, happiness, and plenty will become the rule, 
and sickness, misery, and poverty the exception, 


T am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Barnes. R. SHIPMAN. 
A SUPERIOR COFFEE-PALACE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ HousE AND HoME.” 
SIR, 


Perhaps a short description of one of the handsomest coffee- 
~ palaces yet opened may be new and _ interesting to some of your readers, 
as combining accommodation not only of the usual kind, but also of a 
superior character, for those willing to pay for it, under the auspices of the 
London and Provincial C. P. C, This house, situate at No. 4, Oxford 
Street, close to the Oxford Music Hall, was opened recently—on Monday, 
the 30th August. It may be considered as divided into three compart- 


' ments; the first having the usual appearance of the now popular taverns ; 


the second consisting of a grill-room, with its large grill, the room resplen- 
dent with plate glass; the third and superior division being a hall 
fitted up with every convenience for luncheon, dinners, or solitary cup of 
coffee, tea, or other harmless drink, with a gallery running round at top 
for the sole convenience of smokers—the charges being a little extra in 


- this hall only. I notice that it is already well patronised inboth classes. 


t 


The Food Reform Society hold a weekly club at the Printers’ Arms 
Tavern in Holborn, » F 
i aay ; Yours truly, 


London. C. DELOLME, 


House and Home. 
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THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 


PAINTERS’ CoLIC—To PREVENT. 


Mechanic ‘‘ would like to know if there is any antidote for the absorption 
of paint into the system when engaged for a length of time in house 
painting or otherwise. The popular use of mild aperients as a remedy for 
painters’ colic cannot be regarded as satisfactory.” The best preventive 
is cleanliness, with the occasional use of the Turkish bath. A Turkish 
bath may be taken once a week, and the hands should be thoroughly 
washed before eating, Wedo not know of any antidote, and, therefore, 
the above precautions should not be neglected. 


GRAPH INK. 


Scribo.—As regards inks, choice may be made of the following formulas : 
(1.) Mix a teaspoonful of glycerine in half a pint of boiling water, adding, 
while the water is very hot, one ounce of violet aniline bronze crystals. 
Stir well and bottle ready for use. (2.) Violet : Methyl-violet, 2; dilute 
acetic acid, 2; water, 4 parts. (3.) Red: Fuchsine, 2; alcohol, 1; 
water, 8 parts. (4.) Mix 5 parts of any desirable aniline colour, 5 of 
alcohol, 5 of mucilage, and 35 of water in a flask; heat until dissolved, 
and after twenty-four hours strain through flannel or wool. The best 
aniline colour, according to E. Stormer, is the Violet de Paris de 
Poirrier, 


CEMENT FOR PARAFFINE OIL LAMPS. 


M.B.—The cement commonly used for fastening the tops on paraffine 
lamps is plaster of Paris, which is porous and quickly penetrated by the 
parafine. Another cement, which has not this defect, is made with three 
parts of resin, one part of caustic soda, and five parts of water. This is 
mixed with half its weight of plaster of Paris. It sets firmly in about 
three-quarters of an hour. It is said to be of great adhesive power, not 
permeable to paraffine, a low conductor of heat, and but superficially 
attacked by hot water. 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FRANCE.—A recent order has been 
issued by the French Government containing a supplementary list of occu- 
pations in which the employment of children is forbidden, principally on 
account of the danger of explosions, burning, or deleterious vapours. The 
industries thus vetoed are the manufacture of aniline, benzine, collodion, 
nitrate of methyl, sulphuret of arsenic, sulphuret of sodium, and of blister 
leaves, and rag sorting, and the scouring of skins and woollen waste with 
petroleum or other hydro-carburetted oils, and the galvanising of iron. 
Children are not allowed to be employed in places where chemical a//- 
umettes are stored, nor in those processes of their manufacture where the 
mixture is prepared or the matches are put up into packets. A partial em- 
ployment only under certain conditions is allowed in industries where sul- 
phuric acid is disengaged, such as in wool and silk bleaching, as well as in 
those where unwholesome dusts are given off, as in the preparation of tow 
for rope, and in the manufacture and cleaning of bladders for toy balloons. 
—British Medical Journal. 


EFFECT OF STARVATION ON THE BLOOD.—During the last hour of 
Dr. Tanner’s fast, some of his blood was withdrawn and examined in the 
microscope by Dr. Van der Weyde. It proved to be quite different from 
healthy blood. The corpuscles, which are usually smooth and round 
flat discs, with a central depression, were found to be ragged, irregular, 
and shrunk (on an average) from I-3,600th to 1-5,oooth part of an inch in 
diameter. There was scarcely a smooth corpuscle among them. The 
white corpuscles, however, were smooth, and nearly of normal size; and 
their proportion to the red was apparently increased to about one in 100 
(the normal being onein 400). The rough appearance of the red corpuscles 
was due to projecting points, thought to represent a fungoid growth going 
on at the expense of the corpuscle (those most densely covered being the 
smallest and most irregular in shape). Such growths have been observed 
on the corpuscles of patients suffering from various malarious diseases, 
Twenty-four hours after Dr. Tanner had broken his fast it was observed 
that many smooth and fresh corpuscles had been evolved. At the 
second day about half of the blood had become normal, while on the third 
day, nearly all the corpuscles were of the normal kind.—7he Times. 


Bricks UsED IN LonpoNn.—A correspondent writes: ‘‘ What is the 
average annual consumption of bricks for building purposes in London? I 
think I saw in a paper that at a meeting of brickmakers, held last autumn 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, the chairman stated the average Metropolitan 
consumption to be 750,000,000.” A precise answer to this could not be 
given without special inquiries. Mr. W. T. Wiseman, who is agent for 
many of the manufacturers, supposes in reply to our question, ‘‘that 
probably 800 millions of bricks annually (taking the average of the past 
five years) are sent to London within a radius of four or five miles from 
London Bridge.” —Builder, 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give 1t.—Coleridge. 





Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 

Tetnyson. 


THERE is none so great, but he may both need the help and service, and 


stand in fear of the power and unkindness, even of the meanest-of mortals. 
— Seneca. 


The Pythagoreans make good to be certain and finite, and evil, infinite 
and uncertain ; there are a thousand ways to miss the white ; there is only 
one to hit it.—JA/ontaigne. 


If Parliament were to consider the sporting with reputation of as much 
importance as sporting in manors, and pass an Act for the preservation of 
fame, there are many would thank them for the bill.— Sheridan. 


You cannot spend money in luxury without doing good to the poor. 
Nay, you do more good to them by spending it in luxury—you make them 
exert industry, whereas, by giving it you keep them idle.—/ohnson. 


A man’s genius is always, in the beginning of life, as much unknown to 
himself as to others; and it is only after frequent trials, attended with 
success, that he dares think himself equal to those undertakings in which 
those who have succeeded have fixed the admiration of mankind.—Hwume. 


If all the happiness that is dispersed through the whole race of mankind 
in this world were drawn together, and put into the possession of any single 
man, it would not make a very happy being—though, on the contrary, 
if the miseries of the whole species were fixed in a single person, they 
would make a very miserable one.—Adaison. 


mathematicians tell us that the whole earth is but a 
point compared to the heavens. To change one’s country, then, is little 
more than to remove from one street to another. Man is not a plant, 
rooted to a certain spot of earth ; allsoils and all climatesare suited to him 
alike.—Plutarch. 


Mankind may be divided into the merry and the serious, who, both of 
them, make a very good figure in the species, so long as they keep their 
respective humours from degenerating into the neighbouring extreme, there 
being a natural tendency in the one to a melancholy moroseness, and in 
the other to a fantastic levity —Addzson. 


Exile is no evil ; 


There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal whatsoever, in which 
the most ignorant were not the most violent ; for a bee is not a busier 
animal than a blockhead. However, such instruments are necessary to 
politicians ; and perhaps it may be with states as with clocks, which must 
have some fixed weight hanging at them, to help and regulate the motion 
of the finer and more useful parts. —Fofe. 


The best of men appear sometimes to be strange compounds of contra- 
dictory qualities; and were the accidental oversights and folly of the 
wisest man—the failings and imperfections of a religious man—the hasty 
acts and passionate words of a meek man—were they to rise up in judg- 
ment against them, and an ill-natured judge be suffered to mark, in this 
manner, what has been done amiss; what character so unexceptionable 
as to be able tostand before him ?—Sverne. 


There are miseries which wring the very heart ; some want even food ; 
they dread the winter ; others eat forced fruits ; artificial heats change the 
earth and seasons to please their palates. I have known citizens, because 
grown rich, so execrably dainty as to swallow at a morsel the nourishment 
of a hundred families; great are they who can behave well in these 
extremities, let me be now happy or unhappy—that is, neither rich nor 
poor, I take sanctuary in an honest mediocrity.—ruydre. 


I need to die, 
I could not live—couldst thou ?—to feel a truth 
Cry loudly in the heart and strangle it ; 
Were this the end, no other life beyond, 
Better to perish thus, our dust unwarn’d, 
(So it might nourish still a living flower, ) 
Rather than breathe such breath as hourly kills 
fhe truth that blooms within. 
L£. B.. Browning. 


As we see some grounds that have long lain idle and untilled, when 
grown rank and fertile by rest, to abound with and spread their virtue in 
the product of innumerable sorts of weeds and wild herbs that are unprofit- 
able, and of no wholesome use, even so it is with wits, which, if not applied 
to some certain study that may fix and restrain them, run into a thousand 
extravagancies, and are eternally roving here and there in the inextricable 
labyrinth of restless imagination. —ontaipxe, 


HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


CONVENIENT LEMONADE. 


Two ounces of tartaric acid, one pound of lump sugar, lemon-juice or 
extract of lemon, one half-pint of water. When thoroughly dissolved it is 
ready for use. Two spoonfuls in half a glass of water and one-third tea- 
spoonful of soda makes a good drink. 


TO KILL RATS. 


Take two parts of corn-meal to one part of unslacked lime, and place it 
where the rats are likely to find it. 
as they drink water the lime will slack and kill them. 


FIG CANDY, diate 


One pound of sugar and one pint of water; boil over a slow fire, and 
when done adda small piece of butter and turn all over split fgs. Be careful 
to boil slowly, and not to quite the usual thickness. 


FELONS. 


Beef marrow, bound on and renewed twice a day, is said to be the most 
effectual agent for the cure of those painful visitants, felons. 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


ALL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 


addressed to Mr. JOHN PEARCE, 156, St. John Street Road, 
E.C., and zot to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting Mouse and Homz through Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the St. John 
Street Road office. 
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House and Home is now published at 156, St. John Street 
Road, Clerkenwell, E.C. . 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of Aouse 
and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 
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PORTRAITS. 


Next week we shall publish a first-class Portrait, with Memoir, 
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GENERAL SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS, 
THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 
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S. ROBERTS, V.C., C.B, 
K.C.S.1. 


ONLy a month ago the outlook in Afghanistan was dark and 
portentous. The position of our army was perilous to a degree, 
and its movements and progress were watched with anxiety and 
apprehension. - About the bravery of officers and men, nobody 
doubted for a moment, but the situation was altogether to the 
disadvantage of our troops, while it naturally favoured the 
native tribes. But when the anxiety was most intense, and 
forebodings of the gloomiest kind prevailed, General Roberts, 
by one stroke, achieved a brilliant victory which retrieved the 
fortunes of the British arms, and relieved not only the garrison 
of Candahar, but the millions of his fellow-subjects trembling 
for the results of the campaign. 

As a soldier, General Roberts has, with but brief intervals 
of peace since he joined the army, seen much active service, 
of which his country may well be proud. His first commission 
as Sub-Lieutenant in the Madras army dates 12th December, 
1851. He joined the headquarters of his corps at Madras in 1852. 
He has had upwards of twenty years’ experience in the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department, of which for several years he 
has been the virtual head; and he has served through many 
campaigns. He served throughout the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8, and was present at the siege and capture of Delhi, 

“where, on the 14th July, he was wounded. On the i4th 
September he had his horse shot from under him, and he earned 
the Victoria Cross for personal gallantry in sabring a standard- 
bearer and capturing his flag. He was present in the skirmishes 
prior to, and throughout the operations connected with, the 
relief of Lucknow by Lord Clyde, acting as Assistant Adjutant- 
General. For this campaign he received the brevet of Major, 
besides a medal and three clasps, and was thanked by the 
Governor-General. In 1863 he was employed on special service 
with the Umbeyla Expedition against the tribes of the North 
Western Frontier, and was present at Saloo, the capture of 
Umbeyla and the destruction of Mulkah, for which he received 
a medal and clasps. He served throughout the Abyssinian 
campaign as -Assistant Quartermaster-General, and, as senior 
officer with the Bengal Brigade at Toula, he superintended the re- 
embarkation ofthe whole army. He served as Quartermaster- 
General and Senior Staff Officer with the Cachar column of the 
Looshai Expedition Force in 1871-2, for which he was rewarded 
with the Companionship of the Bath. General Roberts has had 
two horses shot under him, and one sabred, and was twenty- 
three times mentioned in the Despatches prior to the 
breaking out of the Afghan War. It was in connection with 
that campaign that in November, 1878, General Roberts com- 
manded the British forces in the Khoorum Valley, where he 
won a signal victory in the Peiwar Pass, one of the few 
redeeming events of the disastrous war. 

On the 6th of last August he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a fine brigade for the relief of Candahar, which he 
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effected on the zgth ult., after a notable march and a brilliant 
victory over the forces of Ayoub Khan. ‘The column which 
General Roberts led consisted of about 10,000 fighting men. 
Being destitute of a base of operations, the troops had either 
to carry with them or collect as they went along everything 
necessary for their sustenance. Moreover, the march was, to 
a large extent, over roads of the worst character, constantly 
leading across ravines and water-courses. ‘That in these cir- 
cumstances our troops accomplished seventeen miles a day is 
in the highest degree creditable to all concerned. There have, 
indeed, been marches of greater celerity ; but when the ob- 
stacles to be overcome are considered, the work accomplished 
in traversing the country between Cabul and Candahar will 
bear comparison with the most brilliant of military enterprises. 
Nor did the promptitude cease with the march. Dexterously 
husbanding his strength as the army neared Candahar, General 
Roberts brought his men comparatively fresh to the assault of 
Ayoub Khan’s position, That position was skilfully chosen. 
All that nature could do had been taken advantage of to 
render the task of the British troops onerous. But after a 
careful examination of the situation General Roberts attacked 
as resolutely as he had marched. The defence was stubborn, 
but the superior generalship with which the English troops 
were handled soon told upon the Afghan host. Even before 
the battle Ayoub had begun to see the hopelessness of the 
struggle on which he had entered. Had time permitted, he 
would have made his escape, but the intrepidity of General 
Roberts rendered that impossible. Ayoub Khan was thus 
compelled to fight, and the prestige which had gathered round 
him was at once destroyed. His army has not indeed been 
annihilated, but it is so thoroughly shattered that he is not 
likely to prove any formidable rival to our soldiers in future. 

The brilliant victory of General Roberts redeemed the waning 
credit of British arms; and his eminent services are not 
likely to go unrewarded. Already a pension of £100 per 
annum has been voted him by the Indian Government, and 
when Parliament re-assembles a fitting national recognition will 
awaithim. In the Queen’s Speech on the 7th inst., General 
Roberts received honourable mention—indeed, but for his 
victory any reference to Afghan affairs in Her Majesty’s speech 
must have been of a most unsatisfactory kind. As it was, how- 
ever, she was enabled to say that— 

“A renewal of hostilities by the Afghans, under Ayoub 
Khan, has rendered necessary further military operations in 
Southern Afghanistan. The prompt measures taken by the 
Government of India for the relief of the garrison of Canda- 
har, and the conspicuous ability and energy displayed by the 
officers and troops in the execution of those measures, re- 
sulting in the brilliant victory recently gained by the gallant 
force under the command of Sir Frederick Roberts, will, I 
trust, speedily bring to an honourable termination the war in 
that division of the country.” 


CONTAMINATION OF WATER CISTERNS.—In a recent report on the 
water supply by the Metropolitan companies, Colonel Bolton complains 
that the creditable efforts of the companies at considerable cost to improve 
the quality of the water supplied by them have been rendered of little 
value by the carelessness of a large class of householders. This is es- 
pecially the case in small tenement houses, the cisterns of which are often 
improperly situated in relation to the drains and closets, not sufficiently 
protected from contamination from without, and actually often full of rank 
and decaying vegetation and a miscellaneous collection of rubbish, such as 
rags and paper, not to speak of dead puppies and kittens. Even when 
protected by close lids, cisterns get in time filled with an offensive sediment 
containing numerous forms of vegetable and animal life of a low type. 
The only effective cure for all this is the introduction of a constant supply, 
but the Public Health Act gives power to any local authority, in case of 
complaint, to inspect and remedy such evils. It is not, however, the 
occupants of small tenements alone who are to blame for this neglect ; for 
in the better class of houses, the residents in which should know better, 
the cleansing of tanks and cisterns is frequently neglected for months and 
sometimes for years. The pollution of water cisterns, especially from 
drains, may become a matter of very serious import in the event of an 
epidemic.—/ron,. 
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THE MIRAGE.* 


By Mrs. J. M. O’CALLAGHAN, 


AURORA slept—fair, beautiful, and young— 
Fanned by the fairy pinions of the wind. 

What mystic dreams of intuition came 

In slumber’s vision o’er the disc of thought, 

We may not know! Our poor philosophy is pent 
And beund within a narrow, shortened space. 


* = * * 


She rose in radiant beauty from the bed of night, 
And blushing, waked the slumbering universal king— 
Not by harsh voice, nor ominous decree, 

Nor sudden impulse of material force, 

That hath no beautiful infinitude of power, 

One proximate hard principle, and naught within, 
But by the tender multitudinous arts of love— 

By soft preliminary dreams that float 

In mirage beauty, and dissolve in clouds: 

Then other views of clearer brightness formed, 
Till mortals marching from the camp of Mars 
Beheld their glories in the Eastern skies— 
Beheld them trembling with instinctive life, 
Stirred by the pulses of Aurora’s touch. 

Minars, domes, palaces, majestic rose 

In golden beauty from the somnient East, 

"Mid trees and flowers, and all that Nature gives 
To lend enchantment to the longing heart. 

The flowing river glittered in the light 

Shot thro’ the quivering eyelids of the sleeping sun. 
So pure and clear, so palpable, it seemed 

That eager voices cried, with gleesome joy— 
‘Let us but gain yon shore and we will plunge 
With anxious haste in those voluptuous depths, 
And, Proteus-like, another phase of life 

In the clear aqueous element enjoy ! 

Perchance those liquid gems which sparkling gleam, 
Float on the breast of fair Hydaspas’ wave. 

The ground is classic,+ and the immortal shades 
Of Grecian conquerors hover o’er the plains. 
Here mighty Porus and the Macedonian King, 

In martial prowess, with each other strove. 

The vanquished monarch—dauntless, undismayed— 
Answered his valiant conqueror, ‘ Like a king !’ 
The son of Philip, ‘Great’ in noble deeds, 
Replied by actions worthy of himself ! 

Here Alexander, with insatiate pride, 

Wept with unconquered zeal—his conquest o’er.t 
Here proud Bucephalus (his noble steed) 
Disdained to fall inglorious in the fight ; 
Wounded, he bore his monarch from the field 

(A hero’s hero) ere he sank and died! § ” 

Thus whirled the rapid wheels of transient thought, 
So pushed bright speculation o’er the route. ~ 

** How fair a scene ! behold (said other lips) 

A matchless curtain for Thespian halls !” 

While other utterances were heard, which bore 
E’en less affinity to depth of thought ; 

Yet all were bound in rapt attention’s bonds, 

And every eye was gazing on the scene— 

When, lo! it vanished and dissolved in light, 
Quenched by the glory of the imperial sun ! 


* * * * 


Adieu to hope ! now disappointment sank 

Like sullen nightmare on the breast of all ; 

Murmurs of real and fancied aches and pains, 

And wayworn limpings, and imagined woes, 

Arose like one inodorous vapour dense— 

An odious incense to the infernal gods. 

Hushed were the jubilant and youthful hopes 

Borne on the cataract of flippant words ; 

So marched they onward, till the halt, 

Which, wearied, brought them to their ‘canvas town.” 


* * * * 


Thus fade the dreams of life’s young blissful morn 
As life’s meridian rises o’er the scene ; ; 
And we behold the soft ideal shapes 

To life’s dull, grim realities transformed ! ‘ 
One blaze of light—the all-absorbing powers 

Of truth and reason—magically change 

The mirage beauties of our early morn ; 

And we could weep at waking from those dreams. 





Were they bright visions from the unseen cast, 
Suggestive outlines of an endless bliss, : 
Hid by the denser light of reason’s sun 

(The finite curtain of the infinite)— 

The sun terrestrial of the human mind, 

Which feebly mirrors the celestial orb ? 


* “ Mirage” is the name given by the French to an optical phenomenon. During the 
invasion of Egypt by the First Napoleon, a very distinct 777age was observed on the line 
of march between Cairo and Alexandria ; the village seen at a distance seemed to be an 
island in the middle of a lake, an alluring sight upon which many a wistful eye was 
anxiously gazing with ardent desire— 

““Those who traverse the desert alone can tell 
The treasures that lie in the cold, deep well, 
Or who exhausted sink on the parched earth 
Are they who can tell what water is worth !” 
As the sight of land to storm-toss’d mariners cheers the heart of the woe-begone and 
desponding crew, so the sight of a beautiful lake glistening in playful wavelets beneath 
the fierce rays of 'a tropical sun cheered the wearied spirits of the soldiers of France. 
How auspicious hope, based on the presumptive evidence that “seeing is believing,” 
animated the limping lingerers on their weary march through the arid desert, and filled 
them with ardent hopes of‘slaking their burning thirst in the inviting fluid which was 
tantalisingly glistening before their eyes! But, alas for human hopes, often based on the 
fickle phantasmagoria of the world’s zvage, in proportion as the army approached, 


the appearance of the surface of the water became narrower, and when they were only . 


a short distance, as they thought, from the realisation of their yearning hopes, the scene 
vanished into “‘thin air”! The same illusion again appeared as they approached to the 
next village, but hope had fled at the fickle trick which the mérvage had already played 
them. The mirage described in the text was witnessed in the Pusjaéb, in the Doaé, 
between the Ravee and the Jhelum, when the troops were returning off the Punjab 
Campaign, 1849. 


+-‘* The ground is classic.” Near to the place where the #zvage was witnessed, King 
Porus, at the head of 30,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants 
bearing wooden towers filled with armed men, was defeated by Alexander the Great, on 
the banks of the Hydaspes (the Jhelum of the Punjab). Alexander demanded of Porus 
how he wished to be treated. ‘‘ Like a king!” replied the Indian monarch. This 
magnanimous reply so pleased the Macedonian conqueror that he not only restored him 
to his dominions, but also increased his kingdom by conquests of new. provinces. | 


t It is no poetical Zie-sense of the authoress to say that Alexander the Great wept 
because he had no other world to conquer; such is the popular belief. It is, nevertheless, 
an historical error! The fertile plains of the Ganges lay but a few marches south of the 
Hydaspes, the boundary of Alexander’s conquests. Timour the Tartar founded the great 
Mogul Empire in that part of India which was within the grasp of Alexander the Great 
had he but crossed the Ganges, and possessed himself of the territory which was 
conquered by a woman in person (Semiramis)—one of the largest empires that have yet 
existed, India, which is about as large as Europe without Russia, its area being nearly 
1,500,000 square miles, and the present population estimated at 240,000,000, was ruled by a 
woman! Alexander would have extended his conquests beyond the Hydaspes were it 
not for a ‘‘ strike” among his ‘“‘ workmen,” or, in other words, the Macedonian soldiers 
revolted, and positively refused to go any further into such a strange country and hot 
climate ; they were then in point of numbers decimated, and they feared lest not one of 
them should return to his own country. Alexander, like his model here, Achilles, 
‘‘sulked” in his tent, and at length, finding a pretext for yielding to the general wish, 
retraced his march homeward. He we#z, ’tis true, on one occasion, but that was previously 
to his conquests—one day hearing the philosopher Anaxarchus say that there were an 
infinite number of worlds ; his tears were owing to his despair of conquering them all, 
since he had not yet been able to conquer one. , ; 


§ “Here proud Bucephalus,” &c. Bucephalus, Alexander’s favourite horse, was 
wounded in action on the Hydaspes; he immediately galloped to the rear, out of the 
range of the battle, and having carried his master to a place of safety, he dropped down 
and died. He was thirty years old when he died (the same ageas his master). He was 
buried near where he fell. Alexander had a monument raised to commemorate the event, 
and built a city at the place, which he called Bucephala, in honour of his favourite horse. 
It is amass of ruins now ; the place is called Rotos, and is situated behind where another 
Indian army (the Sikhs) was drawn up to oppose the English under Lord Gough. 
According to Strabo, King Porus drew up his army on the eastern (left) bank of the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum), with its right flank resting on the village of Nicza (the present 
Moong). It happened coincidentally that the Sikh army was drawn up in the same 
position, with its right flank resting on the village of Moong, having the village of 
Chillianwallah behind its centre. The scene of Lord Gough’s hard-contested victory is 
called the battle of Chillianwallah, where he seét/ed with the Sikhs by a check on 
Hydaspes’ dank. 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
‘“ Tuer WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 


I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(a) Long Life, and the Means to Attain it. By 
Dr. £. Maynwaringe. 
(Continued from page 121.) 


Our quaint Doctor is in agreement with Dr. Lees, Dr. 
Richardson, Dr. Grindrod, and other modern writers upon the 
drink question when he argues that drunkenness is a disease. 
He says it “hath all the requisites to constitute a Disease, and is 
far distant from a s¢afe of health,” and he enforces this view 
at considerable length. To those who hold “ that to be 
drunk once a month is good physic,” he says :— 


I do not like the preventing of one disease that may be, by procuring of 
one at the present certainly. . 

Among other evil effects of drink the Doctor points out its destructive 
influence upon the nerves, producing what he calls ‘‘ dx tmbecility of the 
nerves.” 


Section VII. on “ Exercise and Rest regulated and duly 


appointed,” enforces the importance of sufficient exercise, 
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Professor Erasmus Wilson and the modern advocates of the 
Turkish Bath will heartily. concur in the following state- 
ment :— 

_ Lxercise opens the Pores, and gives free transpiration ; which otherwise 
by too much rest are occluded and shut up, contrary to the intention of 
Nature; having appointed these ven¢s, and secret way of evacuation, to 
ventilate and clense the habite of the body, which ina short time would 
be very foul and impure, by congestion of superfluous humours, if not puri- 
fied and transpired by these exhaling Ports. 


_ Regarding the kind of exercise, he recommends “ Dancing, 
Running, Ringing, Tennis, Round-ball, Football, Riding, 
and Fencing”; with “other necessary labour as Digging, 
Sawing, and such like.” 

After violent exercise he advises the following precaution 
against taking cold :— 

Put on some loose garment, until your body be cool and setled in its 
natural heat and temper; the Pores being opened by exercise, the cold is 
more apt to enter ; from whence a greater prejudice then you could expect 
benefit from your labour or pastime. 

Of the good effects of exercise he says :— 


Exercise vouseth dull inactive spirits ; gives ventilation, ofens obstructions 
by the motion, attenuation and penetration of the subtile spirits ; agztazes 
and wolatiseth feculent subsiding humours; abates superfluous moisture ; 
increasith natural heat ; promotes concoction, distribution and conveyance 
of aliment, through the narrow Channels and Passages into the several 
parts of the body; procures excremental evacuations ; strengthens all the 
Members, and preserves Nature long in her vigour and virdure. 


He deals with “Sleep and Watching” in Section VIII. 
**Sleep,” says our author, ‘isa placid state of body and mind, 
bringing refreshment and ease to both ;” but, he argues, “it 
must be regulated in four particulars—time, limits, place, and 
manner ;” and he is very emphatic regarding the time for 

sleep. He says :— 

The Time most fit for sleep, and according to the appointment of Nature, 
is the Night ; when most of the Creatures also do take their rest.. At the 

-shutting up of the day, and the Sun departed from the Horizon ; the spirits 
are not so active and /ively, but incline to a cessation, and then it is fit to 
give themselves vepose and rest ; and not constrain them longer upon duty : 
in the morning again, at the rising of the Sw#, they are fresh, brisk and 
agile; and then are no longer to be chained up in somulent darkness, but 
to be set at /zberty, and enjoy the bright light, which chears the spirits, 
and is a great enlivener to them, 


While moderate sleep refreshes its subject, too much sleep 
“dulls the spirits,” and is injurious to “ good wit and memory.” 
Day sleeps are deprecated, but they are admissible in cases of 
old age, debility, exhaustion, and in other exceptional condi- 
tions ; “but,” enjoins the doctor, ‘rather take it sitting than 
lying down.” Sleeping in the open air, or upon the ground, 
or in cellars or underground chambers, is to be avoided ; and, 
in selecting a bed-chamber, the reader is advised to choose “a 
high room, dry, sweet, well-aired, free from smoke, and remote 
from noise,” advice not to be improved upon to-day. 

The importance of mental serenity is not overlooked. Upon 
retiring to rest, “roving and troubled thoughts should be 
dismissed,” or ‘‘they will commonly call you up before you are 
fit to rise.” The Doctor therefore advises— 

When you lay by your cloaths, lay aside also your business, care, and 
thoughts, and let not a wandering phansie prevent your rest, or awake 
you before due time. 

Some curious speculations, based upon the old chemistry, 
form the staple of several succeeding sections. Respecting 
“‘ Dietetick Regiment,’ he recommends persons of ‘ Zhe 
| Phlegmatick Constitution,” to use “ butter, oil, and honey,” but 
_to refuse “ Milk and milk-meats.” 

To those of ‘‘ The Cholerick Constitution,” he recommends 
nearly every kind of meat and fresh fish ; but to “refrain from 
salt meats, and dryed ; as Bacon, old Ling, &c. Most fruit he 
allows with ‘‘a lawful freedom,” also ‘salads, butter milk, 
whey,” &c, ; and respecting alcoholic liquors, he advises to— 


Drink Wine, Spirits, and Strong Liguors, but as Physic ; to refresh and 
_asist a weak stomach, and not otherwise. 


) And Anti-Tobacco reformers will be interested in the following 











advice, which they would extend to mankind of all tempera- 
ments and races :— 


Refrain Tobacco as a very injurious custom ; it exasperates Choler by 
heating, drying, and evacuating dulcid Phlegm ; which contemperates, 
bridles and checks the fury of acréd dilious humors. 


Indeed, our Doctor gives similar advice to persons of “ The 
Melancholy Constitution,” whom he enjoins to 


Refrain Zobacco, though a seeming pleasant Companion ; the phanste is 
pleased but for a short time ; and the ill effects are durable. 


In treating upon Zhe Passions of the Soul, Dr. Maynwaringe says 
of Care :— 

An indisturbed free znd, not loaded with the thoughts of many years to 
come, but bearing only the burthen of the day ; holds out much longer, 


and preserves the faculties in stresgth and vigour : but z#zmoderate care, 
and a thoughtful life, wear out the faculties much sooner. 


The following paragraph concludes this interesting little 
work, and in quoting it we part company with Dr. Mayn- 
waringe, at least for the present :— | 


Hore, Joy, AND MIRTH. 


But embrace and cherish these, as the swfforts of your life; which 
raiseth the Sou/ to the highest pitch, and stretcheth forth her power to the 
utmost. These enlivening affections are the greatest friends to, and 
perservatives of /ealth and strength. In this serene state of the Sow/, all 
her endowments and abilities are advanced, both rational, sensitive and 
natural: the pleasantness and delight of the Sow/ puts the spzrefs upon 
activity, and excites them to a vigorous oferation and duty in all the 
functions : preserves youth and beauty, makes the body fresh, plump, and 
fat, by expanding the spirits into the external parts, and conveighing 
nutriment to repair and replinish the utmost borders and confines of the 
microcosm, 








APPLE-PIETY. 


Tus roseate virtue, to use the genial phrase of Tom Moore, 
enjoys through English autumn days a sphere of devotion 
quite its own. Among a people who disregard too supremely 
the little joys of life, who suffer more than they can conceive 
from its little ills and worries, this divinity exercises a saving 
power which is deserving, in its way, of fitting due and worth- - 
ship. The days of our youth show forth for us through the 
after-years in green bands of memory many such times of de- 
votion. The little brown dish, which so readily made. its 
appearance in the old farm kitchen on the visit of stray aunts 
and cousins, was ware far more welcome to our young affec- 
tions than could have been the costly service of a good many 
tables where we have sat in straitened state in more recent 
but less joyous days. The substantial yet simple and homely 
crust—we didn’t understand ‘‘ pastry” then—the abundant 
fruit within ; the cup of milk set for us beside the plate ; how 
grateful were these things to the hungry lad and lass! How 
welcome the feast! how cordial the hospitality ! how abiding 
the impression now that most of the busy fingers in whose 
handiwork we revelled lie at rest in the churchyard—uncre- 
mated, we rejoice to say, yet lovingly remembered in depths 
which no pen may fathom, and which no type of Caxton’s art 
may ever express. ' 

Still richer was the experience when we had climbed the 
tree, and by the aid of pockets, aprons, and other very un- 
orthodox receptacles, had gathered its ripened fruit, with per- 
mission afterwards to,take part in the processes of peeling, 
paring, and cutting. How did we then enjoy the result of our 
young hands’ play! What pride of artist or architect could com- 
pare with ours as the structures which we had helped to rear 
came forth to our delighted eyes, and were put to glad proof in 
due form and time at the family table ! ; 

How diverse are the influences which hold the human spirit! 
how seemingly unaccountable the ways through which man 
approaches the higher life! how often harsh fare doth but 
harden a stubborn will and an unrelenting spirit ! what marvels, 
yea, what marvels of grace, have been wrought by apple-piety ! 
Have you ever noted rough fare made coarse, harsh, un- 
attractive, by rude and unwelcome service—by sheer want of 


~ 
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loving thought in its preparation? Have you ever seen simple 
and wholesome—even abundant and _ excellent—niaterials 
spoilt, recklessly and cruelly, by some untrained, or unfeeling, 
or over-worked mother, wife, or nurse—served as though 
husband and children were so many heathen—not to say dogs 
or pigs, and as though life were a school for the exercise of the 
ills of nature Cain-bottomed, instead of its beauties and de- 
lights? Do not even the richly wrought table and the hand- 
some sideboard witness too often a tale of shame unworthy the 
humblest cottage, shorn of a joy which surrounds “ the dinner 
of herbs where love is,” reminding one but of the iterated folly 
which seeks its gratification in daintiest fare, which seeks but 
finds it not, even in feast of ‘stalled ox,” so there be “ hatred 
therewith”? Who can reckon for us the sum of such miseries 
in ten thousand homes—miseries of penury here ; miseries of 
abundance there ; miseries of wilful waste or of woeful want, 
which spring rather from want of thought than from want of 
heart, but yet are miseries still? Who, on the other hand, can 
estimate the ten thousand joys of brother and sister, of parent, 
and friend, and guest, in that family where one sweet nature 
has learnt the might of gentleness, and scatters the radiance of 
ajloving heart over every member of the home? To “show 
mercy,” to “love thy neighbour,” to “live for others,” here are 
divinest lessons in that divinest of schools, the fountain and 
basis of all that is most perfect and abiding in indi- 
vidual or in social excellence, the institution of the 
family. In such a home how grateful the cup of cold 
water drawn and blest by loving and tasteful service— 
how sweet the refreshing bread, the staff of man’s life, the 
type of his spiritual sustenance, the care and produce not of 
the hireling or the contractor, but of the healthy hand and 
righteous oversight of the mother who looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and of her instructed handmaidens!_ Here, 
too, the milk of the kine, perhaps even the honey of bees, may 
set the seal of bounty to the feast, and “butter in a lordly 
dish ” may refresh the invalid, and may cheer the heart of the 
toiler, while the food of grace, the ever-welcome fruit of the 
trees of the garden, fails not to adorn the daily board with its 
perpetual gifts of use, of beauty, and of health. Such is food 
which refreshes the weary—on which even angels may look 
with delight, be it never so unwelcome to the idler or the 
-gourmand, 


We are apt to pride ourselves not seldom on the all too 
slender virtue of abstinence from this source of evil and 
temptation or from that, forgetting the higher ideal of the 
Christian’s calling, that he at any rate abstain not from the evil 
itself, but from “all appearance” of it. We forget still more 
frequently that no true life contents itself with mere negatives 
and abstinences, but delights in positive deeds. So does the 
love to the neighbour show itself in grand and simple act; in 
modest and unceasing service; in giving of daily bread 
of pure sustenance and sweet wholesomeness ; of bread which 
is not merely pure, of food which is not merely wholesome, but 
which in its tasteful and loving presentation, in its adapted 
and appropriate simplicity and acceptability, is ever received 
with thankfulness. So does the lady (true loaf-giver) give bread 
to her household—not delusive and pestilent compound of 
starch and chemicals. So does many an angel of the house 
glorify God in His kingdom and in hers, and show forth His 
light and His loveliness to men. So do Martha and Mary 
rival each other in that which is “well pleasing,” and full of 
the sacred ministry of goodwill. So do Margaret, the pearl of 
a father’s love; Dora, a mother’s well-beloved ; Beatrice, the 
blesser of the home ; and Bertha, the bringer of its brightness, 
with the “virgins that bear them company,” under many a 
rooftree, learn the priceless lessons of faithful duty and glad, 
unceasing industry ; shining as lights in the world of home, 
true guardians of its joy, true adornments of its portals. 


R. BatLey WALKER, F.S.S. 


House and Home. 
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NATURAL LAWS MORAL, AND MORAL 


LAWS NATURAL. ‘oni 
By Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. - 


THERE is no one thing that it is more important that men should — 
understand than the truth that every part of their nature is 
acting under a moral government, whose laws, being broken, ~ 
punish the transgressor. There inheres in all moral laws an 
inevitable penalty. Things which the law of the land and 
which public sentiment do not consider transgressions are yet 
factors of character. A man may do things which are not for- 
bidden by his fellow-men, but which are forbidden by the way 
in which he is made. There is no law against a man’s reading 
at untimely hours? Yes, there is. Where is the statute-book 
in which that law is written? In the ball and nerve of the eye. 
God wrote it there. Hunt everywhere in books for a written 
law of God that a man must not read by twilight, and you 
cannot find it ; but it is written in the eye, though you do not feel — 
it. There is no law that a man must not eat indigestible food ? 
Yes, there is. Was it proclaimed from Mount Sinai? No. 
Your stomach is your Mount Sinai for such laws as that. 
Transgress it and see. Is that which a man writes in a book 
more a law than that which God writes in his flesh, his bones, 
his nerves? All artificial and civil laws adapted to physical 
functions are but new expressions of natural laws. Are these 
natural laws less important because they are inevitably self-_ 
executing, self-punishing? Men seem to think it is a great 
thing to violate a law that is printed in a book, or a law that 
has a magistrate to enforce it; but a law that is printed in a 
man’s body, and that has the whole power of nature and all” 
the vigilance of God behind it, to execute it, they seem to think ~ 
there is no great danger in violating. It is desirable that 
every young man should understand that there is no part of 
human conduct left outside of natural law—or, in other words, ~ 
moral law. : We 
Men divide laws into different classes. They say that there 
is a law which relates to. the flesh,.to the body, and a law 
which relates to the mind. But the body is not more 
natural than the mind. The mind -is natural, and the law 
of the intellect is a natural law. The moral nature is natural, 
and the law of the moral feelings is a natural law. That law 
which harmonises you with your fellow man isa natural law. Is — 
thata natural law which determines the fact that weights shall 
gravitate to the earth? Is that a natural law which governs the ~ 
process of digestion? Is that a naturallaw which controls the - 
various functions of the body? And is that not anaturallaw which ~ 
determines men’s thoughts and motives, and the results which | 
are wrought out by one and another class of faculties in life? _ 
There is no more mischievous tendency possible than to bring — 
up a generation of men with the impression that moral laws 
wait with their penalties till after men die and the judgment 
day comes. I repeat, that all natural laws are moral laws. : 
You sin against God when you sin against your foot ; you sin ; 
against God when you sin against your hand; you sin against — 
God when you sin against your brain, or any part of yourself, © 
as really—though perhaps not as seriously, not as heinously— ~ 
as when you sin against your neighbour, or against the whole ~ 
of society and its interests. When you violate a natural law, — 








such distinction of names in the mind of God. They may be’ 
convenient in our weakness for describing different classes ; — 
but in their interior and substantial nature, all natural laws are 
moral laws, and all moral laws are natural laws. — ; 

It does not make any difference, when a child, one or two 
years old, put its finger in the fire, that it says: “I did not 
know that fire would burn.” Well, did it not burn? Its 
burning does not depend on your knowing it at all. It does 
burn, you found it out, and you will know it next time. | 
Natural laws do not say tomen: “ Do you not know it ? If you 
do not, I will not strike.” Men seem to think that natural 
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eats, not instructed by the morning’s experience. 


being. 


.very structure. 
time be able to compensate; but the very compensating 
_ power is being exhausted so long as he continues to transgress, 


_an able engineer ; he does everything well ; 
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pe will certainly strike, but that moral laws will not. ve 
they will. A man says: “Moral laws do not, like natural 
laws, carry a penalty with them ; I will risk the future.” You 
-are mistaken. Selfishness is a violation of natural law. People 
Say it is natural to be selfish. It is not natural. It is common, 


“it is universal, everybody is selfish, and in that sense men use 


the term wazural; but in another sense—viz., that which re- 


lates to its design, its organic tendency—selfishness is a viola- 


tion of the natural law of the mind, and paevpin? to the 
_ structure of the mind it is punished. 

Well, who sees it? Who knows anything about it ? 

Aman with a good strong constitution, forgetful of or not 
knowing natural law, eats in the morning an immoderate 
quantity. He is simply incommoded, and the unpleasant 
feeling soon passes away. At the noon meal he again over- 
He feels 
some pain, and he says: “Iwill learn wisdom from this.” 
Perhaps for a day or two he does, but by-and-by he trans- 
gresses again, and this time the pain is greater than before, 
and this pain is part penalty for his violation of a law of his 
It is not the whole penalty; for every time an organ 
secretes pain it is because there has a greater or less amount of 
disintegration taken place. There is organic change in the 
There is a reparative force which may for a 


though it be but little from day to day. He is a good man— 


_ oh, yes; he pays his debts; he isa kind husband; he is an 


excellent brother, and father, and neighbour, and citizen ; he is 
but he is violating 


the law of digestion. He transgresses a little this week, and a 


~ little next week. His departure from temperate habits is 


runs riot with dissipation. 


slight. He never gives himself up to debauch. He never 
Everybody says of him: ‘‘ He has 
no vices; he is a good man; there is no better man.” And 
yet, when he is thirty-five years old, men say of him: ‘‘ He 
can not bear what he used to bear. The man is overworked.” 
Yes, if you mean inside work, heis. They say: ‘‘He took on 
too much business; he had too much care.” But there has 
been a minute process of transgression. He has been sinning 
against the law of digestion little by little. And there 
has been no record kept of his. violation of law which 
reports itself to his eye. But by-and-by, after five, ten, 
or fifteen years, the man breaks down. Now comes the 
doctor, and says, or ought to say: ‘‘You have been a 
flagrant sinner for twenty years, and now God 


You are a violator of natural law ; and it makes no difference 
that the transgression of each day is so minute; for the sum 
of a thousand minute transgressions, like a myriad of snow- 
flakes, form an avalanche that carries the power of God. A 


. snow-flake seems to be the sign of weakness, that comes 


but let 


wavering through the air, uncertain whether it will fall or fly ; 
snow-flakes accumulate in vast heaps upon the 
mountain-side, and then when they break away you havea 
manifestation of the power of these minutiz. And if it is so 
with transgressions against the law of the body, is it not so 
with transgressions against the law of the mind ? 


A long time before physiologists knew what ailed leaves, 
they rusted, as it is said, and mildewed. Microscopic ex- 
aminations finally determined that leaves, by unequal tempera- 
tures and unequal hydrometric conditions, become enfeebled, 
and are full of pores of minute vegetables. The moment the 
leaf is so feeble that it has no repulsive power left these seeds 
root themselves init. They grow in multitudes, like trees ina 
forest, on the surface of the diseased leaf, which has not 
strength toresist them. Now, take any one of these vegetables 
which is so small that you can not see it, and a very powerful 
lens will magnify it so that you can see it, with its branches and 
roots. 





and prohibitions, with its rewards and penalties ; 


: is coming: 
to judgment with you ; and this is a sign of God’s judgment.” 





Though they are so minute that a million would hardly 


make a speck as large as the point of a pin, yet vegetation is 
destroyed by them. There are whole fields of grapes desolated 
this very summer by these minute fungi that afflict the vege- 
table kingdom. Weakness is the first condition; and this 
weakness is itself the result of disturbed natural functions. 

Now it is so with transgressions—not great and heinous 
transgressions, but transgressions in small things; in thoughts 
that are continually going wrong ; in feelings that are tending 
the wrong way ; in faculties that are working out of tune and 
out of proportion ; in passions that inject a malign nature 
through the whole mind. And when the sum of these trans- 
gressions breaks out into one flagrant act, it weakens the whole 
moral constitution, and renders it liable to attack by a million 
little faults, not one of which is large enough to take a name, 
but which are large enough, when there are a million of them 
on the leaf of a man’s life, to destroy its texture and moral 
power. 

It is to the last degree important that we should be brought 


up in this generation at last to understand that there is no 


thing that a man does not do under the conditions of law; 
that there is no thought that a man thinks which is not thought 
under the conditions of law—and law, too, with its sanctions 
so that no 
man can do wrong inside or outside and not render himself 
liable to the awards of law ; and that the whole life is full of 
little violations or obediences which amount to the difference 
between being a happy man, a healthy man, and a good man, 
or an unhappy man, an unhealthy man, and a bad man. 

You can not, then, sin in word, or thought, or motive, or 
feeling, without bringing _yourself into that condition in 
which penalties in a greater or less degree will be in- 
flicted upon you. Every man carries law and judgment 
in himself, and there is no such thing as his escaping 
from it. Therefore, be not deceived. Godzs not mocked. The 
governor is, the judge is, the sheriff is, everybody is, where it 
is the administration of an artiftcial penalty, at times ; but when 
it is the administration of natural laws, God is not mocked. 
Whatever a man sows, that shall he reap. 

You go out into your field and sow wheat. Every farmer in 
the neighbourhood may get on the fence and point his finger 


_at you, and hiss at you, and say of the crop which you are to 


reap: ‘It shall be thistles ;” but it will not be thistles—it will 
be wheat ; and they cannot help themselves. On the other 
hand, you may take Canada thistles, and sow them, and declare 
that they shall come up wheat ; but they will come up Canada 
thistles. And the fact that the farmers believed what they said 
in the one case, or the fact that you are sincere in the other 
case, will make no difference. 

Shall a man see that it is true in nature that every seed pro- 
duces its own kind, and then say: “I will sow to the flesh, 
and eat and drink, and yet be a good and pure man?” Shall 
a man say : “I will gormandise, I will stuff myself, I will go-to 
excess in eating, and yet have a constitution that shall stand 
for many years?” No, you will not. Moral conduct is as 
true to its nature as the seed is. No man ever does a wrong 
thing that it does not produce its legitimate results, both in this 
life and the life to come.—Z%e Herald of Health, (American). 








BEEF CANNING IN SOUTH AMERICA.—At Fay Bentos, on the Uruguay 
river, a branch of the La Plate in South America, are located the works 
of the ‘‘Liebig Extract of Meat Company,” who, by a process invented 
by Baron Liebig, of Prussia, are. making an extract of meat from the wild 
cattle of the plains. Itis stated that forty-five pounds of meat are required 
for one pound of extract. The company kill some 150,000 cattle yearly, 
and send the hides to this and other countries, while the juice of the meat 
is extracted and sent to market in 100 pound tin cans, hermetically sealed. 
During the killing season they kill and cut up 1,000 to 1,200 cattle daily. 
Coal is a most serious item in the company’ S expenditure, as it has to be 
brought from England, and, on arriving, is placed in a large depdt, con- 
structed solely of iroa, where 1,500 tons of coal can be stored at a time. 
The company have also a large fertilising factary where 7,000 tons of ferti- 
lising product is turned out yearly. 
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ACCIDENT, OR-—p? 


** Pounds, shillings, and pence 
Are more than sense, 
And man is less than gold.” 


A CALAMITY like that at Seaham occurs, and “ with one fell 
swoop ” a hundred and sixty miners—more or less—are killed ; 
desolation enters as many abodes ; public charity is excited to 
subscribe for the relief of the survivors ; and there the matter 
ends. Frequently before the funds collected at the Mansion 
House and elsewhere are fully administered a similar calamity 
occurs ; when, if the number of the slain is sufficiently large, 
the same process is repeated. If, however, but sixteen homes, 
instead of a hundred and sixty, are robbed of the bread- 
winners the case is a different one. National charity is not 
evoked— local effort has to supply the needs of the dead 
miners’ families. 


That is about all that is done, and the nation goes on its 


way burning coal for domestic and for manufacturing purposes, 
concerned only in getting the mineral at as low a price as 











possible. But the dangers in getting the coal are not con- 


sidered for a moment, nor is the annual loss of life attending it — 


ever taken into account. 


Coalowners compete with each other in “getting coal” at 
the cheapest rate, and, in consequence, many obvious precau- 
tions, which, if adopted, would minimise the risk of. so-called 
accidents, are neglected, because they would add so much to the 
cost of bringing coal to the surface of the earth. This condi- 
tion of things may be defended by the commercial morality of 
the age, and even by its political economy, but it can never be 
justified by any process whatever. 


Public attention is divided between the loss of life at Seaham 
and the slain and mangled on our railways, where catastrophe 
follows catastrophe in rapid succession. So numerous have 
these occurrences become that the Queen has been in com- 
munication with the President of the Board of Trade upon the 
subject. And yet very few railway disasters properly come 
within the designation of accidental. 


Railway servants are notoriously overworked. Guards, stokers, 
and drivers are on duty too many hours at a stretch, and 
pointsmen and signalmen are often kept at their posts until 
they are completely exhausted. Mineral and goods traffic on 


As in mining, so in rail- - 
way management, the work is done at the least possible cost. — 


most lines is so intermixed: with passenger trains, that the 


escape of passengers, rather than their destruction, may be 
regarded as an accident. 


Only the other day a train conveying her Majesty barely 


escaped disaster owing to the sudden illness of a signalman, 
who had only just strength enough to turn the Royal train on 
to its proper line of rails. And in wet and stormy weather the 
difficulties of these overworked railway servants are considerably 


increased. ‘The responsibilities of signalmen and pointsmen | 


are always great, and a mistake cn their part, or their incapacity 


to act from sudden illness or from other unforeseen con-_ 


tingencies, may imperil hundreds of lives. In the interest of 
the public these duties should not be entrusted to one servant, 
however efficient he may be, and travellers have a right to 
insist that at least this precaution shall be observed. 


Often, too, so-called accidents are directly traceable to 
defective work or improper materials either in bridges, rolling 
stock, or rails. It was emphatically so in the case of the Tay 
Bridge affair. With an eye to extra profit the contractors 
used iron of the lowest quality, and radical defects in the 
castings were filled in, covered up, or veneered over. The 
inspection of the work while in progress and subsequent to its 


completion was merely perfunctory ; and the natural—not 


accidental—result was the complete destruction of a train, with 
the murder of every person travelling by it. And this 
kind of thing will go on, and must go on, until the public 
demands honest service and workmanship all round, and is 
willing to pay fairly for the means of locomotion*and_ for 
the necessities of life. By fairly, we do not mean that it will 
of necessity be requisite to pay more than at present, but that 
an equitable proportion of the price should go to reward the 
actual workers and producers, who, with the consumers, are 
at present too much in the hands of the speculative distributor 
or middle man. 
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_ THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 5 
Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
; Clubs and Institutes. 
[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


A SOCIAL PROBLEM: HEAR BOTH SIDES, 
ta Part III. 


KNOWING that those who see House and Home one week may not 
see it another, we are obliged slightly to repeat what we have said, 
in order to make our position clear. Last week we addressed our- 
selves more particularly to the richer classes interested in this 
question—whether they have an inherent right to lead their poorer 
brethren in undertakings organised for the benefit of the latter. 

We take it for granted that doth owe duties to each other. To-day 

_we shall dwell more particularly on the duties which the poor 
man owes his richer brother. But before we do so, we will repeat 
somewhat of what we said last week, and which was to the follow- 
ing effect. The working-classes have come of age ; and like young 
‘men who have ceased to be youths are loth to be treated as 
children. They are grateful for honest efforts on their behalf, if 
not given at the price of humiliation and liberty of action. But 

_ they claim to be allowed to decide for themselves in matters con- 

_ cerning their own interests, after hearing what their friends have 

to Say. 

__ Now, when rich men make working men a present of a Club- 
house, there often arises a difference of view about several 
questions of management. Among others these two : (1) Whether 
beer and spirits shall be supplied ; (2) whether the Club shall be 
open on Sundays. 

Where such questions arise, we have said to the rich friends of 
working men, you must leave the decision to working men 
if you would retain your influence. The responsibility of such 

decisions is in itself an education; and experience shows that 
the sense of responsibility and growing intelligence enable an 
increasing number to use stimulants with moderation: they are 

_ going through the same process your grandfathers went through, 
and an average artisan now drinks less than an average duke did 
‘in the time of George III. Finally, if you try to prevent them from 

_ exercising their claim to decide for themselves you will fail, and you 
will lose all chance of retaining their friendship and of being able 

_to serve them on a footing of equality and of mutual respect. 

To the workmen we say: A// men of your class are not wise 
or temperate. While the leading men of your order feel the loss 
and misery which come from the excessive use of stimulants, there 
are a vast number who are the victims of bad habits and of bad 
example in childhood, too ignorant and too weak to make a stand 
against drink. The same rules, therefore, will not suit all: some 
need external restraints while others do not. The Clubs must be 
so governed as to promote the elevation of the who/e of the working 

_class in habits, tastes, aims, knowledge, and temperance. There- 
fore, if by the co-operation of more experienced and better informed 

-men (of whatever class) you can make the Clubs instruments of 
Progress, do not cast aside their offer of aid and co-operation. 

_Concede something to their wishes and advice, even if occasion- 
ally mistaken. The best men of all classes must join hands 
and help each other, as brothers, so as to raise the mass 
of the people. It is doubtful whether this can be done unless 
vigorous efforts are made to diminish the national vice of excess in 
drink, and unless it is distinctly felt and avowed that this evil 
is to be got rid of. It is not to be got rid of by mere preaching 
about it, so much as by destroying the taste for drink and by 

_ diminishing opportunities for indulgence. To effect this, the Clubs 
must educate their members, and find plenty of occupation and 

‘interests of a higher kind. Now, in doing this, men of culture and 
knowledge may render great help. They are more likely to render 

it if their advice is sought and they are treated with confidence. 
They are more flikely to be attracted to the Clubs the less these 

_ latter resemble pot-houses, and the less prominence is given to 
drink as a feature in the institutions. To keep a bar open all 
Sunday, and to keep it open until the small hours of the morning, 
‘seems to us ill calculated to attract the best men of any class, 

_whether they are artisans or university men. It must not be 
_ forgotten, too, that many of the most enlightened and vigorous 

_ men of the artisan class have stood aloof from Clubs because “ beer 
_and billiards” have been the only attractions provided. 

In all social reform, we must keep in mind the need of uniting 


— 
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the best men, zrrespective of class. The “accident of birth” or the 
“accident of wealth” must no longer keep asunder those who 
are sufficiently equal in moral or intellectual qualities for united 
work, intercourse, association, and friendship. When that principle 
is recognised and fully carried out, one of the greatest obstacles to 
SOCIAL PROGRESS among men will be removed. Let all who are 
inspired with that idea, whether peers or blacksmiths, workmen or 
lords, labour for its accomplishment. It is because we believe that 
Clubs may be made a powerful agency for bringing about the true 
social equality of men having common aims, and because they afford 
a common meeting-ground, that the Union Council has worked for 
eighteen years to develop this movement. 

To accomplish that great purpose, the hostility of “class” must 
cease, and the best men of all classes must take each others’ hands 
with an egual readiness on both sides to concede something to each 
others’ opinions or prejudices, recognising the principle of uazly of 
aim tn diversity of means. H. 





UNION NOTICES. “ 

RECREATION GROUND FOR LONDON CLUBS.—(Circular addressed to 
committees of Metropolitan Clubs.)—The Council of the Union hereby 
invite the suggestions and co-operation of the committees of the several 
London Clubs in reference to the following object: The Council desire 
to rent or purchase two or three acres of land in the immediate neighbourhood 
of London, for the use of the Clubs, as a place for cricket, athletics, music, 
promenades, dancing, and other forms of recreation. The ground might 
be let occasionally for private matches, and all Clubs using it might pay an 
annual subscription ; an income being also derived on special occasions 
from payment of spectators for admission. The Council therefore zvzte 
each Club to nominate one of their members to serve on a committee, which 
shall draw up suggestions for the accontplishment of this object. The com- 
mittee might meet at the Union office, and confer, from time to time, with 
representatives of the Union Council. In the meantime officers of Clubs 
will render a great service by informing the Council of any ground which 
they may know to be ayailable for the purpose. All the Club committees 
are invited to place this subject on'their agenda, and to send to the Union 
office the names of those nominated to serve on the ‘‘ Clubs’ Recreation 
Ground Committee.” Hodgson Pratt, chairman, 31, Southampton Street, 
Strand, Ist September, 1880. 


LECTURES AT CLUBS FOR THE COMING WINTER.—The Union Council 
have addressed letters to numerous kind and able friends asking them to 
renew their services as honorary lecturers at Clubs and Institutes during the 
ensuing winter. The Clubs are invited to communicate any suggestions or 
requests in reference to this useful branch of work to the Union office. 
Their letters will receive every attention from the Executive Committee. 


Union TROPHY FOR RIFLE SHOOTING. — The rifle contest for the 
Trophy will take place on Wednesday, October 6th, at the Epsom Range, to 
commence at 2.30. Clubs intending to compete must send in to the office, 
by September 3oth, the names of their teams, along with (to prevent any 
possibility of dispute) a certificate from the adjutant or commanding 
officer of his regiment that each man has fulfilled the regulations for the 
competition as to efficiency, as well as a certificate that he was a member 
of his Club on the Ist of May, 1880. 


NEWS. 


AppEAL FuND (INDEPENDENT CLuB, SILVERTOWN): Subscriptions not included in 
list previously printed—Duédlin Castle Club, 11s. ; Starch Green Club, 5s. 11d. 


Tue CoppEn W. M.C. anv I. (LANDSEER TERRACE, KENSAL Roap): New Cluéd 
House.—In our notice of this Club, we omitted to say that Mr. F. Handoveris the Hon. 
Secretary, to whom applications for shares should be sent. The Union Council have 
asked Lord Lyttelton to lay the foundation stone of the new building. 


IMPROVED ORGANISATION OF THE LoNDON CLusBs.—The Special Committe of Club 
representatives, recently appointed to prepare a scheme on this subject, have made good 
progress, and will shortly svhm’'t a report. 


Tue City oF Dusiin CLus: Further Progress.—Our Irish brothers have held a 
festive meeting to inaugurate their Debating Society. Gay decorations, toasts, songs, 
readings, speeches, and a tea-party, made up a delightful evening ; fair ladies and brave 
men contributing to the enjoyment. And there are people who think that Irishmen 
cannot unite for a common purpose, irrespective of class, creed, or party. Long may 
the Dublin Club contradict their maligners ! 


YouTus’ CLus AND INSTITUTE (GREAT WINDMILL STREET).—We are glad to record 
the opening of this Institute on the 6th instant. The object is ‘‘Study and Recreation.” 
Working youths, as well as working men, require both those things, and youths, more 
than men, require something better than the streets, ‘‘ pubs,” or music halls, for evening 
leisure. The entrance-fee is 1s., the subscription 3d. a week. Lord Francis Hervey, a 
man of good sense, ability, and earnestness, who devotes himself to the service of the 
young, is the President. : 


Bryanston W. M. C., BrvANSTON SQuarRE (Hon. Sec., THos. GEoRGE CoLietrT),— 
Hospital Saturday Fund.—‘ A successful entertainment was given in the above Club 
on Monday, 6th September, in aid of this Fund. The entertainment consisted of songs, 
recitations, a scene from ‘‘ Money,” in character, and the performance of a comic 
interlude entitled ‘‘ Bumble’s Courtship.” Nothing was charged for admission, but a 
collection was made in the course of the evening, which resulted in a substantial amount 
being contributed to the Fund. This idea is recommended to the Committees of 
Working Men’s Clubs, as it combines amusement for their members, and a means of 
rendering aid to a valuable institution.” —(Communtcated.) 


Tue New CoMMONWEALTH Cuups (246, Bethnal Green Road).—A New Club under 
New Management.—We are glad to find that a vigorous effort is being made to form a 
new Club in the excellent premises occupied by the old Club of the same name. Asmall 
capital is being raised, in ten shilling shares, to convert the hall into a Billiard and 
Conversation Room, as well as for the enlargement of the premises. The Club Union 
has affiliated the new institution. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Iv is to be hoped that the terrible catastrophe at Seaham Colliery will lead 
to stringent measures being taken for the protection of human life. The 
presence of the Home Secretary on the scene last Saturday indicates a ‘‘ new 
departure ” of the most encouraging kind, Previous Home Secretaries have 
contented themselves with the reports of their subordinates ; but in this case 
the right hon. gentleman has made a personal inspection on the spot, while 
the questions and suggestions he is reported to have put and made, point to 
future remedial measures. The use of the electric light would greatly re- 
duce the chances of accidents ; but it is alleged that coal-owners cannot 
afford the expense ofits introduction. However, when the public come to 
understand this, its use will be made compulsory. People would rather pay 
an extra shilling or two per ton for coal than sacrifice human life as it is 
sacrificed at present, 


A higher testimony to the deportment of the men who are exposed to 
such terrible risks could not be desired than that given in the following 
paragraph, taken from ‘‘The Gossip’s Bowl” in the Mewcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, of Saturday last— 


“¢ The offices of the Northumberland Miners’ Association, which have 
for several years past been connected with the residence of Mr. Burt, in 
Lovaine Crescent, Newcastle, have now been removed to more com- 
modious premises in a more convenient locality—Picton Place, near the 
Blyth and Tyne Railway Station. It is some fifteen years since the hon. 
member for Morpeth was appointed secretary of the association. All that 
time the business connected with it has been transacted within ear-shot of 
Mr. Burt’s family. The offices have of course been visited by thousands 
of the miners every year. And yet, I am informed, not a single word has 
eyen been heard to occasion the family the least annoyance. So interesting 
and creditable a fact deserves to be placed on record—not that it is a 
solitary example of the good behaviour of working men, but in order to 
remove the mistaken impression that prevails among people who don’t 
know them. I may mention, too, as showing the superiority of miners 
over even certain members of the House of Commons at times, that Mr. 
Burt, during all his long experience, has only once known a disorderly 
scene occur at a delegate meeting. 


The Sanitary arrangements in most of the Metropolitan police stations 
are notoriously bad ; and it is with some degree of satisfaction that we find 
that the complaints that have been received from prisoners and others have 
led to an order being issued from Scotland Yard calling upon the divisional 
surgeons of police to report fully to the Chief Commissioner as to the 
sanitary arrangements of the various stations that belong to the division 
to which they are attached. This order has given great satisfaction to the 
officers and men of the force, as in some of the stations these arrangements 
are simply abominable. The cells in which prisoners are confined during 
the night or day, containing, of course, the necessary offices, are, in several 
of the stations, adjoining the office in which the inspector or sergeant, who 
may happen to have charge of the station, has to sit, immediately above 
the cells being the apartments of the single men or of the officers in charge 
of the station. Only a few weeks back a constable died in one of the 
stations in East London from typhoid fever, brought on, there is very 
little doubt, from the effluvium arising from the cells, which were in that 
case situated just under the sleeping apartment. 








A circular letter has just been sent out from the Home Office to the 
whole of the Metropolitan police magistrates on the subject of the punish- 
ment of juvenile criminals. The letter points out the undesirability— 
where it is possible for any other course to be adopted—of sending 
offenders of tender years to prison, and advises that wherever practicable 
the punishment of the birch should be awarded in preference to incar- 
ceration. 


At the meeting of the Rental and Sanitary Reform Association last 
week, the Hon. Sec., Mr. E. Dunn, stated that the cases of unsanitary 
tenements which had been brought under their notice would be reported 
to the Home Secretary. In the report no delicacy as to concealing the 
actual addresses of the unsanitary houses need be observed, and certainly 
both landlords and sanitary inspectors will in the face of it, find themselves 
in an unenyiable position, He had during the week visited six different 
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washhouses in the neighbourhood of Edgware Road, and in all of them 
there was that peculiar effluvia arising from the drains not being properly 
trapped. In an eight-roomed house he found the washhouse three parts — 
full of water because, on account of smell, the tenants could not use it, and — 
went to the public washhouses. a 
a r- 

Temperance people do much, and much is required of them. It has 
become too much the habit when anything is to be done to appeal to the — 
temperance party to do it. Sometimes they are invited to promote schemes 
having little or nothing in common with their own movement. However, 
there are some reforms which they might promote, and at the same time - 
advance the national sobriety. Among these are the supply of attractive 
light refreshments and harmless wholesome beverages. They might also — 
co-operate with the Food Reformers who are setting up Restaurants almost 
upon the vegetarian basis. Fleet Street, Farringdon Street, and Chiswell 
Street, each have an establishment of this kind; and’a visit at almost any ~ 
hour of the day will prove that they are appreciated and well supported by 
the general public. a 


‘‘Dagonet,”’ in last week’s Referee, appeals to the temperance party to | 
make a move in this direction. He says :— : a as 


‘*‘T wish some day the temperance folks would start a crusade against ~ 
gluttony as well as drunkenness. And not only against gluttony, — 
but against injudicious and intemperate eating. The connection — 
between food and morality is much closer than many people think. A 
nation which feeds on lumps of tough and badly-cooked meat will always 
be gross and prone to violence. It is astonishing how few Englishmen 
understand the art of dining. The ordinary English meal consists of slabs — 
of raw meat, slabs of heavy pudding, wedges of new bread, and heaps of © 
semi-boiled vegetables. No wonder we riot and howl and kick our wives, 


-and go in for coarse pleasures after such a Zoological Garden system of — 


feeding. We are improving, but very slowly, We can never be a happy 
or lighthearted people while we continue to eat in the brutal fashion which 
is at present the national habit.” 


es i 

Agriculture is making rapid advances in Servia. The old. style of 
peasant cultivation is giving place to the peasant of the new school, who — 
believes in utilising all the advantages modern implements supply. — 
According to a contemporary— 8. ee 


. a 4 3 
‘The modern peasant dates from the year 1832. He builds his house ~ 
of bricks or stone, and furnishes it with a view to comfort, if not to luxury. — 
His land too, is farmed with some regard to the teachings of science. His — 
plough is of modern construction, often entirely of iron and steel. His — 
favourite plough is of wood and iron for 12in. ploughing, weighing, with 
the fore-carriage, about 130lb., and costing at Pesth about five ducats, or 
42 10s. But on account of the difficulties of export (owing to the absence 
of railway communication), only from 400 to 500 ploughs are imported — 
annually into Servia, and these are to be found chiefly in the vicinity of the — 
Danube. The modern school of peasantry understands, too, the advantage _ 
of thrashing by machinery, and a hand-thrashing machine (of iron and ~ 
wood), weighing about 45olbs., and costing about 25 ducats, or £12 I0s., — 
at Pesth, is not unfrequently to be found among his plant ; as also a hand m 
winnowing machine, weighing about 3o0olb., and costing at Pesth about — 
10 ducats, or £5 3 and a maize rasping machine for separating the maize 4 
grain from the stalk, weighing about 2oolb., and also costing at Pesth 
about 10 ducats. The land under cultivation with various crops is divided — 
as follows :—Wheat, 262,000 acres; rye, 33,000 acres ; barley, 64,000 © 
acres ; maize, 463,000 acres ; oats, 81,000 acres; millet, 3,000 acres ; 
potatoes, 14,000 acres; cabbage, 17,000 acres; tobacco, 4,000 acres 3 
flax, 3,000 acres; hemp, 34,000 acres; gardens for green vegetables, 
20,000, acres; and fruit gardens, 155,000 acres. Thus the quantity of — 
arable land mounts up to the total of 1,150,000 acres, Although more 
than doubie the quantity of land is under maize than under wheat, the 
export of the former is only one-twentieth that of the latter, the estimated — 


3 
" 
values of the two for the past year being £12,640 and £385,176.” — 















SELF-BINDING REAPING MACHINES,—At a recent trial of self-binding — 
reaping machines on the grounds of the Agricultural College, near 
Bucharest, the following five makers were represented: Walter A, Wood, 
the Johnson Harvesting Company, M‘Cormick and Company, and 
Aultman and Company, of America, and the Howard Company, of Bed- 
ford, England. The Aultman machine won the first prize, the M‘Cormick 
the second, and the Wood machine the third. The English machine met 
with an accident, and had to cease operations. The first prize winner cu 
and bound five acres of wheat in 44 hours. Mr. Lee, of Bucharest, has 
taken the agency of the Aultman machine, and has given an order for f orty 
of them, Se 


__ of others. 
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THE Scripture speaketh not in vain in saying that “the love 
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MAMMON AND MANHOOD. 


_ of money is the root of all evil,” for there is not an evil under 


_ the sun, to the commission ot which men are not prompted 


* by the love’of money ; and yet, notwithstanding all the light 
on this subject given in the Scriptures, and confirmed by 
general experience, men everywhere are occupied in the con- 
stant and keen pursuit of wealth, and the prime object with 
‘the many is to obtain it, and to push their families forward in 
the unhappy race of avarice and aggrandisement. 

For money, men sacrifice domestic comfort, health, 
character, and even ‘hazard life itself; for it, they are guilty of 

_ fraud, deception, and robbery. 

- For money, they sacrifice friendship, gratitude, natural 
affection, and every holy and divine feeling. For money, 


~ man becomes a creeping, erawling, obsequious, despicable 


creature, instead of walking erect as the offspring of God. 
Mammon and Manhood are incompatible. 
_ Why all this anxiety about money? why this constant fever, 


- this pushing and driving in order to obtain it? even because 


men form a false estimate of Zzfe and its elements. ‘‘ A man’s 


life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
__ possesseth.” 
_ that is in him, to consume selfishness, and to dispense light 


He who would Live must stir up the divine fire 


and heat-to all around. Money he may seek in moderation, 
as a means, not as an end; and in order to preserve his 
manhood, he must learn to practise self-denial and economy, 
and to be contented with small things; above all, he must 
remember that God has set honour upon labour, by appointing 


man to live by labour; labour is truly honourable, and 


however mean the occupation may be, if honest, it is never 
disgraceful. 
Instead, therefore, of sinking Manhood in the pursuit of 


~-Mammon, by creeping, crawling, and bending to every one 


~ whom you may imagine can help you forward in the race of 

worldly advancement, stand evec¢, determine in the strength of 
God to be a man, to buy the truth at whatever cost, and 

never to sell it for any price; to labour at any work if needful, 
to speak what is in thy heart, and never to creep and crawl 
and mutter. God helps those who help themselves. 
- Stand upon thy Manhood in the world, not upon thy 
Mammon; stand upon thy own character and upon thy own 
estimate of thyself, made in all honesty, not upon the opinion 


tation, or at contumely, or contempt, or poverty. Why should 
you be afraid? Life is in thyself, and thy enjoyment should be 
unapproached and unapproachable. AMIGO, 








FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


In preparing a meal for any one whose appetite is delicate, 


it should be made to look as tempting as possible. The tray 
should be covered with the whitest napkin, and the silver, 
glass, and china, should shine with cleanliness. There should 
not be too great a variety of viands, and but a very small por- 
tion of each one. Nothing more quickly disgusts a feeble 
appetite than a quantity of food presented at one time. 

The patient should never be consulted beforehand as to what 
he will eat or what he will drink. If he asks for anything give 


- it to him, with the doctors permission, otherwise prepare 
' something he is known to like and offer it without previous 


comment. One of the chief offices of a good nurse is to think 
for her patient. His slightest want should be anticipated and 
gratified before he has had time to express it. Quick observa- 
tion will enable her to detect the first symptom of worry or 
excitement and to remove the cause. An invalid never should 


be teased with the exertion of making a decision. Whether the , 
_. room is too hot or too cold; whether chicken broth, beef tea, 
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regarding medicine and diet. 


Be afraid of Sin, but never shrink at misrepresen-" 
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or gruel is best for his luncheon, and all similar matters, are 
questions which should be decided without appealing to him. 

Household troubles should be kept, as far as possible, from 
the sick room. Squabbtes of children or servants never should 
find an echo there. In the event of some calamity occurring, 
of which the sufferer should be informed, the ill news should be 
broken as gently as possible, and every soothing device em- 
ployed to help him bear the shock. 

Above all an invalid, or even a person apparently conva- 
lescent, should be saved from his friends. One garrulous. 
acquaintance, admitted for halfan-hour, will undo the good 
done by a week of tender nursing. Whoever is the responsible 
person in charge should know how much her patient can bear ; 
she should keep a careful watch on visitors of whose discretion 
she is not, certain, and the moment she perceives it to be 
necessary, politely but firmly dismiss them. She must carry 
out implicitly the doctor’s directions, particularly those 
Strict obedience to his orders, 
a faithful, diligent, painstaking following of his instructions, 
will ensure to the sufferer the best results from his skill, and 
bring order, method, and regularity into domestic nursing.— 
Scribner. 











THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 








Mr. RUSKIN’s WorKsS. 


Progress.—The only way of getting those of Mr. Ruskin’s works now in 
print is by communicating with his publisher, Mr. George Allen, Sunny- 
side, Orpington, Kent, who will send you a list of the works obtainable 
from him. Books-ordered must be paid for in advance, when they will be 
forwarded, carefully packed, to any address, postage or carriage free. 
**Unto this Last,” on the first principles of political economy, bound in 
limp leather, with gilt leaves, is published at 3s. 6d. ; and the ‘‘ Frondes 
Agrestes”’ is uniformly issued as to style and price. These books cannot 
be called dear. ‘‘ Fors Clavigera” consists of eighty-four numbers of the 
first series, the first thirty-six of which are published at 7d. each, and the 
remainder at rod. each; and four numbers of a second series, also pub- 
lished at rod. Each number of ‘‘ Fors” is in print. The larger volumes 
of Mr. Ruskin’s writings are published/at 18s. and 27s. 6d. (if illustrated) 
each respectively. Mr. Ruskin is no way responsible for, nor does he 
benefit by, the increase on the original published price charged by Messrs. 
Smith and Elder for ‘‘ Modern Painters,” ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,” and 
“ The Lamps of Architecture.” 
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THE First TEETOTAL PERIODICAL. 


H, J.—Mr. Joseph Livesey, of Preston, published the first purely teetotal 
periodical in Eng’and—The Preston Temperance Advocate—in 1834. It was 
a monthly, and its first number was issued January Ist, 1834. In another 
form it is still published as the organ of the British Temperance League. - 





NEW AND STALE BREAD.—The nature of the difference between new 
and stale bread is far from being known. It is only lately that the cele- 
brated French chemist, Boussingault, instituted an inquiry into it, from 
which it results that the difference is not the consequence of desiccation, 
but solely of the cooling of the bread. If we take fresh bread into the 
cellar or in any place where it cannot dry, the inner part of the loaf, it is 
true, is found to be crumby, but the crust has become soft and is no longer 
brittle. Ifstale bread is taken back into the oven again it assumes all the 
qualities of fresh baked bread, although in the hot oven it must un- 
doubtedly have lost part of its moisture. M. Boussingault has made a fresh 
loaf of bread the subject of minute investigation, and the results are any- 
thing but uninteresting. New bread in its smallest parts is so soft, clammy, 
flexible, and glutinous (in consequence of the starch during the process of 
fermenting and baking being changed into mucilaginous dextrine) that by 
mastication it is with greater difficulty separated and reduced to smaller 
pieces, and in its smallest parts is less under the influence of the saliva and 
digestive juices. It consequently forms itself into hard balls by careless 
and hasty mastication and deglutition, and becomes coated over by saliva — 
and slime, and in this state enters the stomach. The gastric juice being 
unable to penetrate such hard masses, and being scarcely able even to act 
upon the surface of them, they frequently remain in the stomach unchanged, 
and like foreign bodies irritate and incommode it, inducing every species of 
suffering—oppresion of the stomach, pain in the chest, disturbed circulation 
of the blood, congestion and pains in the head, irritation of the brain, and 
inflammation, apoplectic attacks, cramp, and delirium,—Zhe Miller. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means te get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give 1t.—Coleridge. 
—Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


WHAT now is the cure? _No other but this, that every man should let 
alone others’ prejudices and examine his own,—Locke. 


The aid of Government is not necessary to educational reform ; private 
exertion will suffice.—Lezbnitz. 


There is no disease, bodily or mental, which the adoption of vegetable 
diet and pure water has.not infallibly mitigated, wherever the experiment 
has been fairly tried.—.Shelley. 


In a well-ordered community everything encourages men to cultivate 
their natural powers, without any interference therein, their education will 
be good.—Mirabeau. 


For my part, Tam convinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches most nearly to the method of investigation is incomparably the 
best ; since, not content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, 
it leads to the stock on which they grew.— Burke. 


He that never changed any of his opinions, never corrected any of his 
mistakes ; and he who was never wise enough to find out any mistakes in 
himself, will not be charitable enough to excuse what he reckons mistakes 
in others. — Whichcote. 


If health, strength, and comfort, with equal longevity, 
Can be sustained on other food, especially with less human labour, 
No reason for depriving animals of sweet life remains. 

“* Hebrew Theism,” by Francis W. Newman. 


Is.not cant the materia prima of the devil, from which all falsehoods, 
imbecilities, abominations, body themselves, from which no true thing 
can come? For cant is itself properly a double-distilled lie—the second 
power of a lie.—Carlyle. 


It is profound ignorance that inspires a dogmatic tone. He who knows 
nothing believes he is teaching others what he has just learned himself; 
he who knows much scarcely thinks that what he says can be unknown by 
others, and he speaks with less assurance.—La Bruyere. 


Every one is forward to complain of the prejudices that misled other 
men and parties, as if he were free, and had none of his own. ‘This being 
objected to on all sides, it is agreed that it is a fault and a hindrance to 
knowledge. 


This is the centre wherein all both divine and human philosophy meet, 
the rule of life, the governess of manners, the silken string that runs through 
the pearl chain of all virtues, the very ecliptic line under which reason and 
religion move without any deviation, and therefore worthy of our best 
thoughts, of our most careful observation.— Bishop Hall. 


Love is not to be reasoned down, or lost 
In high ambition, or a thirst of greatness ; 
*Tis second life—it grows into the soul, 
Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse. 
Addison. 


Art neither belongs to religion nor to ethics ; but, like these, it brings us 
nearer to the infinite, one of the forms of which it manifests to us. God 
is the source of all beauty, as of all truth, of all religion, of all morality. 
The most exalted object, therefore, of art is to reveal in its own manner 
the sentiment of the infinite. —Vzctor Cousin. 


Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floateth in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


We may consider taste to be a settled habit of discerning faults and ex- 
cellencies in a moment—the mind’s independent expression of approval or 
aversion. It is that faculty by which we discover and enjoy the beautiful, 
the picturesque and the sublime in literature, art, and nature; which 
recognises a noble thought as a virtuous mind welcomes a pure sentiment 
by an involuntary glow of satisfaction.—R, A. Willmott. 


Iconsider a human soul without education like marble in the quarry, 
which shows none of its inherent beauties till the skill of the polisher 
fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every orna- 
mental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through the body of it. Education 
after the same manner, when it works upon a noble mind draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which without such helps are neyer able 
to make their appearance.—Addison, 








HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


TOMATO OMELET. 


Peel a couple of tomatoes, which split in four pieces ; remove the seeds 
and cut them into small dice; then fry them with a little butter until 
nearly done, adding salt and pepper. Beat the eggs and mix the tomatoes 
with them, and make omelet as usual. 


HOMINY GRIDDLE CAKES. 


To one pint of warm boiled hominy, add a pint of milk, and flour enough 
to make a thin batter. Beat up two or three eggs, and stir them into the 
batter with a little salt. Fry as any other griddle cake. They are 
delicious. . 

WASP STING. 


A lump of wet saleratus applied to the spot stung by a wasp will afford 
instant relief. The alkali property neutralises the poison. 


TO DRESS CUCUMBERS. 


Pare the cucumber of the outer skin, and then, commencing with the- 
thick end, cut into very thin slices, the thinner the better appreciated ; but 
there are now cucumber cutters manufactured so that the skilful manipulator 
is not so well appreciated as formerly. If the cutting commences at the 
stalk it tastes bitter. Put the slices into a dish, and sprinkle salt and 
pepper well over them, and afterwards pour sufficient vinegar to wet them 
without allowing them to swim, mixing the pieces well about. In former 
times the vinegar was mixed with a like amount of oil, but this is not so 
frequently done now. This is a favourite accompaniment to boiled salmon, 
but it is a nice addition to any salad.—Jfs. Leach’s ‘* Practical Faniily — 
Dressmaker.” 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 

ALL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JOHN PEARCE, 156, St. John Street Road, 
E.C., and of to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting House and Home through Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the St. John 
Street Road office. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES. | 
House and Home is now published at 156, St. John Street 
Road, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS AND ADVERTISE- 
. MENTS 

Must be addressed to the Manager of House and Home, 

156, St. John Street Road, E.C. 


WHOLESALE AGENT FOR THE TRADE: 


Mr. E. CuRTICE, 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








PORTRAITS. 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 
MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE, 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, BarRT., M.P. 
W. H. SMITH, Esa., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, Esoq., M.P. 
&c., &c., &c, 4 
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OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


TR ee “Tue WispoM oF OUR FATHERS.” 
. ; . « 2 e e - jf ° 
4 ey eteann es Rey iw ‘* THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” i 
, : ‘ I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 
__ No. I.—Wrirers uron Heattu (Continued) - - - 143 ; 
Our TreTH. By C. DELOLME  - - - - - 145 | (6) Zhe Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness. By 
' HeartH Hints ror THE WinTER. By A. L. Woop, M.D. Be heh Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Edition. 
On Drarnace, Four CisTerNs, AND HEALTH. BY Major L. fore Oe 
FLOWER - - - - - - : - 147 onaon : 1097. 
_ FATHER 1s Cominc. By Mary Howitt - - - - 147 (Continued from page 132.) 
CONTAGION - . - 5 - : 148 “ahs ; 
Desc aiaknan ranatett : - j 148 | 1HIS book is in every respect a remarkable production, Its 
LILLy - A . 148 | Author, Thomas Tryon, displays a rare prescience—antici- 





149 | pating, by nearly two centuries the doctrines and teachings of 
ae Sanitarians, Food Reformers, and Temperance Teachers. We 
rer | have not been fortunate enough to obtain the first edition of 
152 | “The Way to Health,” but we reproduce the Title Page of the 
152 | copy before us, carefully following the arrangement of type :— 


THE WorkING MEN’s CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION 
CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS - - - 
_ THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN - - 
_ Home Topics - : - 
GEMS OF THOUGHT - - - 
_ HOUSEWIFE’s CORNER - : 








H.R.H. PRINCESS TECK. 


Princess MAry or CAMBRIDGE succeeded in acquiring a 

large measure of popularity a quarter of a century ago, and as 

the Duchess of Teck she has increased, rather than diminished, 
the esteem in which she is held. Active in the pursuit of 

charitable and benevolent objects, she has made herself to a 
considerable extent acquainted with the condition and needs 

of the people, while the beneficent scope and character of the 

institutions she personally promotes indicate that she pos- 
sesses the power of discrimination in more than an ordinary 

"\Cegree, 

Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina 
_ Elizabeth was born November 27th, 1833, at Cambridge 
- Cottage, situated on the south-east side of Kew Green, towards 

the Royal Botanic Gardens. She is the third child of the late 

Prince Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, and is there- 
_fore first cousin to the Queen. Her mother, the Duchess of 


The WAY To 


Hone 1B se aie lela al a 


LONG 


Life and Happiness : 


Or, a Discourse of 


TEMPERANCE, 


And the Particular 





Nature of all Things requisite for the LIFE of MAN; 
As, All sorts of Meats, Drinks, Air, Exercise, &c. 


Cambridge, with whom Princess Mary lived previous to ‘her 
matriage, was Princess Augusta of Hesse Cassel. 
The marriage of Her Royal Highness to Prince Teck was 


~solemnised at Kew Church, on Tuesday, June 12th, 1866, in 


the presence of Her Majesty and all the members of the Royal 
Family then in England. ‘The ceremony was also witnessed 
by a numerous gathering of foreign princes and princesses and 
_a large attendance of the British nobility. 
__ The Princess is still unremitting in her attention to her aged 
mother, and the “ Homes” with which her name is associated 
-make large demands upon her time. She has only last week 
evidenced her interest in the Coffee Palace movement by 
being present at, and taking part in, the opening of one of 
those useful institutions. We trust that the interest H.R.H. 
takes in the education and social advancement of the people 
will deepen as years pass away, and that her example will 


‘stimulate other ladies of means and leisure to devote them- 


selves to labours of real beneficence and usefulness. 








EPITAPHS. 


By EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


ON A SKILFUL WORKMAN. 


No column’s capital lies shattered here ; 
Reader ! a column’s base demands thy tear. 


with special Directions how to use each of them to the 
best Advantage of the BODY and MIND, 


Shewing from the true ground of Nature, whence most 
Diseases proceed, and how to prevent them. 


To which is Added, 


A Treatise of most sorts of ENGLISH HERBS, 
With several other remarkable and most useful Obser- 
vations, very necessary for all Families. The whole 
Treatise displaying the most hidden secrets of P/zloso- 
phy, and made easie and familiar to the meanest Capa- 
cities, by various Examples and Demonstrances. 


Che like nedver before Published, 


Communicated to the World for a General Good, 
By THOMAS TR YON, Student 
in PHYSICK: 





The Third Edition. 

To which is added a Discourse of the Phzlosopher’s Stone, or 
Universal Medicine, discovering the Cheats and Abuses 
of those Chymzcal Pretenders. 

ne 

LONDON, 


Printed and are to be Sold by most Booksellers. 1697. 


en) 
I 
One or two striking peculiarities in this Title page will be 
observed. Originality is claimed for the matter of the treatise, 
which is “ communicated to the world for a general good” : 
the Author describing himself as a “ Student in Physick,” and 
not, like Dr. Maynwaringe, as a ‘Dr. in Physic.” There may 
not be much in this, yet it is suggestive of the continual and 
continuous search after truth which ig evinced in all the 


FOR A MONUMENT TO MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 
Here lies a man, for virtues only known, 
Who look’d on truth’s fair face, and saw his own; 
_ Therefore, this humble verse attention craves ; 
For good men’s lives are holier than their graves, 


ON AN ACTIVE TRADESMAN. 
This headless column on a stone— 
What may this mournful shaft betoken ? 
The keystone of an arch is gone ! 
A mother’s heart is broken. 
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writings of Thomas Tryon. The book, too, does not claim to . 


be sold by a//, but by most booksellers. 

In other matters than that of Health, Tryon was a reformer. 
Indeed he seems to have been an active iconoclast. The book 
we are now noticing bears no Dedication in the ordinary sense, 
but it is prefaced by an Address “To the Reader ” which is 
so original in its views and method that we give the following 
introductory sentences :— 


Hat mighty Tyrant Custom has made it fashionable (and consequently 
to some People seemingly necessary) to Dedicate Books, when pub- 
lisht, to some Great Names, whom Authors are wont to load with 
Flatteries, and then beg their Protection. A Course, in my Opinion, no 
/ess impertinent tax base: For if the Writer be Conscious to himself, that 
he needs Pardon, and such Supporters, Why does he trouble the World with 
his Papers? If his Intentions are good and candid, what need of such 
Fawning Addresses? Truth 7s ¢00 noble to truckle to those little Artifices, 
and carries in the Majesty of her unclouded Brow, both sufficient Pass-Port 
and Patronage ; stnce those that oppose her, do tt at thetr own Peril, and at 
Long-run she 7s sure to be Victorious. 

L therefore decline that vulgar Method, as one that am no ways fond of 
running the broad Way of the Multitude. Zo thee, (O Reader) whoever thou 
art, ts this Book entirely Dedicated ; and yet [shall not so much as bespeak 
thee to be kind and courteous ; only for thy orn sake, desire thee to be just 
and considerate ; to weigh impartially what L offer (1 mean the Matter, no/ 
the Words or Stile) and if still thou wiit, with the deaf Adder, stop thy ears 
against the Voice of the Charmer, the fault and the danger will be Thine: 7 
have discharg’d my Duty. 

The main disign of this Treatise zs to bring Alen acquainted with them- 
selves, and recommend Temperance the most exccllent (though most neglected ) 
Virtue in the World, to they Practice: in a word, to perswade them to be 
kind to their own Healths, ¢hezr own Lives, thetv own Souls. 

Nor will it be needful here to give you a Bill of Fare of the several Dishes 
which this Banquet presents you with ; that’s done in the Contents of the 
several Chapters. All I shall say, ts, that here ave variety of Truths plainly 
delivered, which [ donot know are else where (in Books) to be met with ; for 
I have not consulted Authors in composing this Tract, to pay you, like a 
Banker with other Peoples Coin, or entertain you with a Rapsody of stolen 
Notions, as disagreeing and trivial as the Pyebald Shreds of a Taylors 
Cushion. 


Rather a bold position for an author to take, but Thomas 
Tryon disdained resorting to the arts of flattery too commonly 
employed by authors in their Dedications. He had something 
to say to the world for its benefit, not an axe to grind for his 
own. 

He partially admits that the charge of Tautology may be 
brought against him, but contends that repetitions are needful 
because ‘‘ Truths ave never too often repeated, till they are once 
learnt.” He defends himself for being free and satirical, on the 
ground of the “ Fopperishness” of the things he opposes, con- 
cluding his address to the reader with the assurance that— 


*Tis neither oui of I\\-Will or Self-Interest 7 have handled them at that 
vate: but as I concetv’d they ought justly to be expos’d to the Contempt of 
that part of the World, which so long they have Ass-ridden and Seduc'd, 

That you may come to the Right Understanding of God’s Law in Nature, 
and Govern your Selves accordingly, to the Obtaining Health, both of the 
Body and Mind, and be happy here and hereafter, is the Endeavour as well 
as Desire of 

Your Well-wishing Friend, 
Thomas Tryon. 
The address is followed by a Poem by Mrs. Ann Behn “ On 
the Author of that Lxcellent Book, Entituled, The Way to 
Health, Long Life and Happiness.” Mrs. Behn wrote some 
works that were rather notorious, even in a notorious age. 
The few modern readers who are acquainted with the earlier 
writings of Mrs. Behn, will be surprised to find her figuring as 
the encomiast of so resolute and sturdy an opponent of the gay 
and frivolous as was the author of The Way to Health.” We 
quote the opening lines because we have never met with the 
well-used term, ‘‘ the noble savage,” in any prior publication— 
Ail Learned Bard ! who dost thy power dispence, 
And show’st us the first State of Innocence. 
In that blest golden Age, when Man was young, 
When the whole Race was Vigorous and Strong ; 
When Nature did her wond’rous dictates give, 
And taught the Noble Savage how to live ; 


When Christal Streams, and every plenteous Wood 
Afforded harmless drink, and wholsom food. 





Touching on the effects of vice, luxury and debauchery 
upon their votaries, and upon the Race, she concludes with 
the following panegeric upon Tryon and his teaching :— 


These are the Plagues that o’er this Island reign, 

And have so many threescore thousands slain ; Yom 
Till you the saving Angel, whose blest hand ; 
Have sheath’d that Sword, that threatened half the Land ; 

More than a Parent, Sir, we you must own, 

They give but LIFE, but you prolong it on ; 

You even an equal power with Heav’n do shew, 

Give us long life, and lasting Vertue too : 
_Such were the mighty Patriarchs, of old, 

Who God, in all his Glory, did behold, 

Inspir’d, like you, they Heavens Instructions show’d 

And were, as Geds, amidst the wand’ring Croud ; 

Not he that bore th’ Almighty Wand cou’d give 

Diviner Dictates, how to eat, and live. 

And so essential was this cleanly Food, 

For Man’s eternal health, eternal good, 

That God did for his first-lov’d Race provide, 

What thou, by God’s example, hast prescrib’d : : : 

O mai’st thou live to justifie thy fame, 

To Ages lasting as thy glorious Name ! 

May thy own life make thy vast Reasons good, 
(Phylosophy admir’d and understood, ) 

To every sense ’tis plain, ’tis great, and clear, 
And Divine Wisdom does o’er all appear ; 
Learning and Knowledge do support the whole, 
And nothing can the mighty Truth controul ; 

Let Fools and Mad-men thy great Work condemn, 
I’ve tri’d thy Method, and adore thy Theme ; 
Adore the Soul that cou’d such Truths discern, 
And scorn the Fools that want the sense to learn. 


Chapter I., on “4 Description of the Four Grand Qualities, 
whence the four Complexions proceed. How every man may 
know his own complexion” ; is described as being “ The Intro- 
duction to the whole Treatise,” and discusses very exhaustively 
the various temperaments. It commences with the following. 
paragraph :— 


NOW THY SELF, was one of the first Precepts which the Ancients 
kK dictated to the Students of Wisdom; nor is there a greater — 

Happiness attainable upon Earth, than to have in a Sound Body, 

a Sound Mind. To direct my Fellow-Mortals towards this great Point of 

Felicity, is the Scope and Intendment of our Pains in this Book: The 

Foundation-Principle of Wisdom being to understand Mature, (which is 

the Art of God) and thereby our own Frame, Powers, Faculties and Con- 

stitution, so as to embrace what is good, wholesome, and agreeable, and 

to eschew all that is evil and harmful; and the End and Consummation 

thereof, is to know the Sufreme Being, Author of created Nature, and to 
love, obey, and enjoy him for ever. 

In Order hereunto, Zemperance and Sobriety are sublime Gifts, and to 
be regarded with the highest esteem, not only for the delight and pleasure . 
they afford the Body and Mind, but as they fortifie those that observe 
them against many Vices and Temptations, as well as preserve them from 
a thousand racking Pads and torturing Déseases, and so furnish them with 
the dest Treasures of this World, viz., Health, not only of the Body, but — 
also of the Mind ; for ’tis that Health that sweetens all God’s Blessings, 
and is the pr zme good of this Life: What advantage or pleasure is there | 
in the highest prepar’d Food, or choice compounded Dishes of the rarest 
Dainties, in the richest or most Cordial Drinks, the gayest Apparel, or the 
most flattering Addresses of Honour, to a Person rack’t with the Stone, or — 
tortur’d with an //aca passio, or half-drown’d with an overflowing Drofsve, 
or burning within, like Mount A’tna, with the raging violence of a Fever? 
What are Riches and Fame to a Body full of Pain? Or who would accept 
of a ‘ vowm, upon condition that his Head should thenceforth perpetually 
Ake? 


He contends that the four complexions—‘ the Cholerick, 
the Phlegmatick, the Sanguine, and the Melancholy,” proceed 
from ‘four grand Qualities, viz., the Bztter, Szweet, Sour, and 
Astringent or Saltish. 


Of the Bitter Quality he says :— 


Those that are dignified with this Quality, are for the most part of 
strong Bodies, thick, well set, of middle Stature, of hard fierce Coun- — 
tenances, Visage rather round than Oval, big Bones, Hair curling, of quick 
piercing Eyes, bold Behaviours, ready of Speech and Apprehension, of 
strong, powerful Spirits, able to go thro’ much Labour and Action, if In-— 
temperance do not impede, which many of this'sort of People are subject 
to ; quickly moved to Passion, but their Fires burn too fierce to hold long; 
of strong natural Heats, great Appetites, therefore they are apt to be 
Gluttons, . 
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_ Of the Sweet Quality he says :— 
In what Person soever this Quality doth predominate, it indues them 
with a meek friendly Life and Disposition, of a handsome, tall, slender 


_ Body, of a smooth soft Skin, the Complexion White and Red, the Body 


not very strong; Hair soft and fine, of kind courteous Words and Behaviour ; 


_ their Fire burns but gently; their Spirits will not endure much labour, 


care nor trouble ; all kinds of Intemperances are apt to inflame them. 


Of the Sour Quality he says :— 


Those that have this Quality predominate in them, are of a middle 
Stature, rather short than tall, large Visages, fleshy and corpulent, slow in 
motion, of dull heavy Spirits, Phlegmatick Humors and Dropsical 
Diseases, not very strong nor healthy; their Fire and Natural Heat burns 
but dully. 


Of the Astringent or Saltish Quality he says :— 


When this quality doth predominate in any Person, they are of a tall 
Stature, and for the most part slender, but of a swarthy, pale or muddy 
Complexion, rather Lean than Fat, generally of hardy, strong Constitutions, 
and also of good Apprehensions ; when this sort of people do apply them- 
selves to the learning of any Ast, they attain toan excellent Understanding 
therein, being fixed in those things they resolve on. 


He gives advice as to diet and regimen to persons of 
each temperament, and his speculations are often characterised 
by great shrewdness and discrimination. Respecting venture- 
some people, who attempt feats beyond their strength, he 


_ says :— 


Therefore the strongest Natur’d People ought to be sober, and not lay 
heavier Burthens than Nature can bear; for he that hath the healthiest 
and strongest Constitution may easily oppress it ; neither is it safe to put 
too much Confidence in their strength, nor to boast of it, or commit such 
out-rages against their own Natures, as many young Peofledo in the way 
of Pride, to out-do their Fellows, and then glory in it: Mor the strongest 
Castle will quickly yield by continual Batteries. 


He repeatedly urges self-examination and self-study, and 
points out the danger of blindly following the example of 
others :— 


_ Many will take and follow the Paths and Zxamfples of others, which they 
ought not to do; for what may be good Food for one, may be the contrary 
for another; Therefore every one ought to learn the degrees and power of 
his ows Mature: For the differences of mens Constitutions are such, and 
their Natures so contrary, that tis impossible to give any particular rule 
to fit every ones Conveniency ; so that there is a necessity for every one to 


_ see with his own Eyes ; and in this respect the Proverb is punctual truth, 


~ 


Every man (to himself) zs etther a Fool or a Physician. A man may speak 
somewhat that may be useful in a general way, and helpful to many, if 

- minded; but the power of doing is ina man’s self; and if one do but in 
any tolarable degree know his own composition and the power of his own 
nature, he may very easily help himself, for man’s Will is free ; and if he 
be well inform’d, and his Faith his own, and he do not make the ways of 
the Multitude to be his Rule, and their Faith his, as many do, then he 
may, and hath power by wisdom to alter his Complexion for the better.- 
One of the chief causes why so many run themselves into Error and 
Diseases, and Death itself, is because they never look into themselves, nor 
observe the operations of their own Natures, but look what others do, that 
do they, and take the advice of every fool (especially if he be a learned 
Fool) without any examination whether it be proper or not. 


But, as the sense of most of the advice he gives to persons 
of. the several temperaments regarding hygiene, deportment, 
dress, &c., is repeated in subsequent chapters, in which the 
topics are more systematically treated, we forbear to make 
any further quotations now, in the hope of avoiding those repe- 
titions to which our author pleads guilty. 


CANARY Brrps.—The birdseed is a mixture prepared for the constant 
use of the canary bird, but it is well sometimes to add something by way 
of variety to this simple bill of fare. Sponge cake may occasionally be 
given them, also crackers and sweet apples, but food containing salt is in- 
jurious to them. Worms should be given them occasionally. During July 
and August they skould have lettuce or cabbage given them, or lettuce seed 
and plantain seed mixed, and placed in a small cup where they can get it at 
pleasure. To keep canaries healthy their cages should be washed fre- 
quently, and their water fountains changed every day. In hot weather 
they should have clean water in jars to bathe in every day, which greatly 
refreshes them. A little sand and a cuttle-fish bone should be kept in the 
cage, as it helps to keep the bird in a healthy condition. Place the cage 
where it will enjoy the morning sun, and not where the afternoon sun shines 
hot upon it, as excessive heat may produce sickness, 


OUR TEETH. 


In Great Britain and America, among the flesh-eating popula- 
tions, there is no more general complaint than caries of the 
teeth. One has only to look around in London to see the 
continual increase on all sides of dentists’ shops—demand and 
supply. By statistics published in the “ Dental Laboratory ” of 
America we learn that the twelve thousand practitioners there 
annually use up half a ton of gold and four times that amount 
of platinum and silver, and that three millions of false teeth are 
annually manufactured in the States. Smith, in his “ Fruits 
and Farinacea,” argues that as animal food is a frequent cause 
of indigestion, it thus conduces to the decay of those useful 
portions of the human fabric. But there isa more direct mode 
by which animal food produces this effect, for Mr. Robertson 
proves by a number of considerations drawn from the structure, 
physiology, and development of the teeth, and from operations 
performed on them, that caries is the result of chemical action 
of decomposed food upon the teeth, and not the result of 
inflammatory action. Upon examination, it will be found that 
there are fissures formed in the enamel of the teeth, also that 
there are interstices produced by the crowded position of the 
teeth, and, as the fibres of animal food retained between the 
teeth undergo a process of decomposition, they acquire the 
property of corroding, and thereby destroying the earthy 
substances of which the teeth are composed. At first, there is 
a very small hole, which is increased by the daily action of the 
same causes ; the phosphate of lime is gradually disintegrated 
by the carbonic acid, aided by the secretions of the mouth, 
until at length the nerve becomes exposed, and toothache is 
the result. Vegetable food is not so liable to be detained 
between the teeth; but. when this does occur, it is not 





nearly so injurious, because it is-readily dissolved by the 
saliva. The popular notion that sugar injures the teeth 
is incorrect, except in cases where by its admixture with 
other substances it causes indigestion. No people on the 
earth have finer teeth than the cane-sucking negroes in 
Jamaica. It has been previously shown in this Journal that 
the teeth of the carnivora_are formed for tearing, and not for 
masticating, and stand like the teeth of a saw, by which means 
the particles of flesh, which so readily putrefy, have no chance 
of lodging between them; and consequently they are less 
subject to decay than those of man when he feeds on flesh, as 
they are formed for a different action and for different food. 
Smith observes, however, that animal food is not the only 
article which induces premature decay of the teeth. Hot tea, 
coffee, and drinks of all kinds have much to answer for by 
cracking the enamel. If the food is hot, concentrated, highly- 
seasoned, and mastication is neglected, incrustations of tartar 
will gather round the neck of the teeth, inflame the gums, 
separate them from the enamel, and irritate the membrane 
which surrounds the roots, thus bringing on premature decay. 
When we discover the remains of the inhabitants of our own 
country that were interred two or three hundred years ago, 
when animal food was little used, except by the wealthy, and 
when, we may add, white bread and tobacco were unknown, 
we generally find the teeth still in a good state of preservation. 
A place of interment opened at Scone, near Perth, which had 
remained untouched for above two hundred years, yet to 
the astonishment of every one, among a great number of 
skeletons there was hardly any of them whose teeth were not 
entire and sound. Sir John Sinclair ascribes this to greater 
simplicity of diet, to the teeth being less injured by fumes 
from a disordered stomach, &c., &c. Skeletons foiind also 
near old Malton Abbey had the teeth quite perfect, though 
evidently those of persons who had lived beyond the meridian 
of life. In Mexico the higher classes consume great quan- 
tities of animal food, generally eating it three times a day; and 
they are noted for the early decay of their teeth and for 





nervous complaints, whereas the Indians, residing in the same 
| locality, but who live on vegetable produce, are remarkable 
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for their fine white teeth, for their mild expression, and for 
their general good health. 
If matters go on as they are; we shall some day become 


altogether a toothless generation, and what a parody on what 


we are pleased to vainly call our civilisation will that be when 
artificial aids come to replace the teeth of Nature’s own 
providing. Children brought up on white bread and starchy 
foods, deficient in phosphorus and bone-forming material, 
cannot keep sound teeth in their heads, but even where caries 
has begun, we know of more than one instance where a return 
to Nature and the substitution of genuine whole meal bread for 
the starchy compound, which, to use the words of a well-known 
Reformer, converts our stomachs into laundries, has arrested 
such morbid action; so let us get the masticatory apparatus 
seen to, the holes stopped up, and occasionally use some such 
cleanser as “ Sanitary Soap,” made of the pure oil of olives, 
which, with proper diet especially, will save further visits to 
that dreadful operating room with its previous attendant 
agonies. To enforce these few remarks, we will call attention 
to what Professor Wilder, in the American Herald of Health 
has to state on the. subject. He advances the fact that 
popular taste has fixed upon foods as a staple which contain 
starch in large. quantities, and to this he attributes the thin 
muscles, morbidly sensitive nerves, and dyspepsia now becoming 
universal among Americans, as elsewhere. The frequent 
inability to think closely and consecutively with the prevalence 
of “ neuralgia” and “ toothache,” he thinks are largely referable 
to starch foods (such as white bread, corn-flour, &c., &c.), and 
that a dietary based upon the gluten of wheat would go far 
towards abolishing these ills. C. DELOLME. 





HEALTH HINTS FOR THE WINTER. 
By A. L. Woop, M.D. 


As Winter approaches, great care should be taken to suitably 
clothe and protect the body from cold. The golden rule to be 
here observed, is to wear a sufficient amount of clothing 
properly distributed, to keep all parts of the body of a uniform, 
comfortable temperature and no more. Some persons require 
much more clothing than others, therefore each one must 
regulate the amount for himself, being careful not to wear 
more than is necessary, for, beyond that amount which con- 
duces to comfort, it is injurious. It unnecessarily burdens the 
body, and by overheating, weakens the skin, and renders the 
person easily susceptible to colds. 

The proper distribution of clothing is a subject of para- 
mount importance, and one that receives very little attention, 
especially among ladies and children. Those portions of the 
body which are nearest the centre of circulation, and conse- 
quently need the least protection, receive the most, while the 
extremities, which need the most, receive the least. 

The fashionable and usual manner of dressing children 
during cold weather, especially in cities, is worse than foolish 
—it is inhuman, and causes the death of thousands. While 
their bodies are usually warmly clad, their arms, legs, and feet, 
which need the most protection, are left almost or entirely 
unprotected. ‘The result is, the blood in the limbs becomes 
chilled, and is forced back upon the internal organs, causing 
congestions, inflammations, and death. 

A distinguished Parisian physician declared, “I believe that 
during the twenty-six years I have practised my profession in 
this city, twenty thousand children have been borne to the 
cemeteries,.a sacrifice to the absurd custom of naked arms.” 

A few days since, while in the Park, I paid particular atten- 
tion to the dress of the young children who were walking 
about and playing there by hundreds. Although the day was 
uncomfortably cold, there were these delicate children with an 
abundant supply of clothing about their bodies, and fully one- 
half of them with a portion of their legs from the knees to’ the 





ankles, entirely bare, and most: of the others had but a thin 
pair of cotton stockings on their legs, 
expect will be the fate of your little ones, if you treat them in 
this cruel manner? Can you wonder if they take cold, have 


"pe 


» 


Parents, what can you — 


the croup or pneumonia and die? If you value the health and ~ 


lives of your children, see to it that their arms, legs, and feet - 
are effectually protected ‘from cold and dampness. The same 
remarks, slightly modified, will apply to ladies, who dress their 
own limbs but little better than they do their children’s. 

Be exceedingly careful, especially when away, about exposing 
yourself to a draught of cold air long enough to become chilly. 
If you are exposed to cold air while insufficiently clothed, 
exercise briskly to keep warm. . oie 
__ If you get any portion of your clothing wet or damp, change 
it as soon as possible. Damp clothing chills the surface of the 


body very rapidly, the heat being carried away by evaporation. — 


Before exposing yourself to severe cold, get your system — 


warmed up, either by exercise or before a fire. The body will 


resist cold much better when very warm, if not fatigued or 


perspiring, than when cool. ; 

When going out into the cold guard against colds, sore - 
throats, and inflammation of the lungs, by keeping the mouth 
closed and breathing through the nostrils. 

A hand or towel bath daily, followed by vigorous friction of 
the surface, is an important means of preserving health, and of 
keeping the skin in a healthy, cold-defying condition. 

Baths should never be taken in a very cold room. Always, 


if possible, use cool or cold water, and bathe where the air is - 


warm, being careful to secure a good reaction. I have known 
persons to be seriously, and even fatally injured, by bathing in 
cold water in a very cold room. Uncomfortable cold bathing 
exhausts vitality very fast, even when a good reaction is 
obtained, but cold bathing without reaction is suicidal. 

Secure good ventilation in your sleeping-rooms, whether the 
weather be warm or cold. Many persons who leave their bed- 
room windows open at night during the summer close them 
when cold weather comes, for fear of taking cold. Pure air is 
as necessary in winter as in summer, and more colds are taken 
by sleeping in close, unventilated rooms, than by having the 
windows open, Go in the early morning from the fresh air 
outside into an ordinary close bed-room, which has been oc- 
cupied during the night, and if the smell does not convince 
you of the necessity of ventilation, nothing will. 

Thousands of people suffer from cold feet, especially during 
the night, and many lose their rest from that cause alone. To 
prevent this, warm the feet thoroughly before retiring, and 
then, if they will not keep warm all night with plenty of cloth- 
ing over them, place a hot brick, or a bottle or rubber bag 
filled with hot water, in the foot of the bed. < 





FOLKLORE OF SEPTEMBER.—One of the popular names given to the 


present month by our forefathers was ‘‘ Barley Month,” because, having — 


nearly completed gathering in their barley crops, they commenced paying 
their attention to the important task of brewing, and getting ready their 
winter cheer. The many ceremonies, too, which graced the ingathering of 
the harvest were, formerly, celebrated in the course of this month; and 
the harvest home festivals was observed with no small rejoicing in most 
villages, when, from a thousand voices, might be heard the jubilant song 
of rejoicing— 

We have ploughed, we have sowed, 

We have reaped, we have mowed, 

We have brought home every load, 

Hip! hip! hip! harvest home! 
Holy Cross or Holy Rood Day (14th), known also as the ‘‘ Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross,” was instituted in the seventh century on the occasion of 


the recovery of a large piece of the pretented real cross by the Emperor ~ 


Heraclius. In Lincolnshire, it is called ‘‘ Holy Loo Day.” In days gone 
by, it appears to have been customary to go nutting upon this day, an 
allusion to which we find in the old play of ‘‘Grim the Collier of. 
Croydon.” :— 

This day, they say, is called Holy-Rood Day, 

And all the youth are now a-nutting gone.” 
—The MMustrated London News. 
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ON DRAINAGE, FOUL CISTERNS, AND 
ee HEALTH. 


By Major L. FLOWER. 


[The following is the substance of an admirable letter contributed to last Saturday’s 


for ordinary occupation, and had been let as a school. 


Telegraph by Major Flower. We have pleasure in reproducing it, as Major Flower has 
had an extensive experience in sanitary matters, and he writes from personal knowledge.] 
PROMINENT among the causes of indifferent, as distinguished from 
positively bad, health is the condition of the drainage, the ventilation, and 
the water supply of our houses—in a word, the absence of “pure air and 
pure water.” I make no distinction between town houses, seaside abodes, 
country mansions, and cottages, for I find in a long experience—more than 
a quarter of a century—that sanitary defects are, as a rule, neglected ; or, 
if attempts are made to deal with them, the works are carried out ina 
careless, unscientific way. Householders also are not much enamoured of 
the expense of improvements for which there is little or nothing to show. 
Some years since a wealthy man bought a country seat, well situated, 
and adjoining a fine open neighbourhood. It was anold mansion, too big 
It was sold for 
little money, and the purchaser set to work to enlarge, alter, paint, de- 
corate, and furnish the place. An ugly rumour reached him that the boys’ 
school had been constantly in a state of bad health. The doctor was fre- 
quently seen there, and, as report had it, the undertaker too on more than 
one occasion, and it suddenly occurred to the rich man that the drainage 
might possibly be bad, so he told his builder—for he was his own architect 
—to put the drains right, and thought no more about the matter. In due 
time he came with his family to live at the mansion, Shortly after the 


furnishing was complete there appeared a curious visitation of bad sore 


throats among the servants. The lady of the house became feverish and 


irritable ; the master always felt ‘‘seedy,” he said ; one child—the pet— 


fellill ; it was typhoid fever the doctor reported. The joy of that house 


was darkened, for there soon stood an empty cot in the nursery and an 


-concerned—and used to ornament the side of the sink. 


empty chair in the play-room. 

I was called to examine the house—metaphorically, to put a lock on the 
door now that the steed had been stolen. JI found underneath the library 
a huge cesspool, choke-full of decomposing sewage, bottled down by 
rubbish which had been thrown in when the builder had decided to 
abandon this receptacle. He made another in a distant part of the 
grounds, and constructed new pipe-drains from the old drains to the new 
tank. He also abandoned certain brick sewers which ran under the house 
to the cesspool below the library floor, and made a kind of network of 
sewers, partly pipes and partly brick drains, covered it all oyer, and 
‘went away conterited.” ‘The stench in the servants’ offices was unbear- 
‘able. I found ‘‘ bell-traps” in the sinks, but these contrivances were in 
every case taken up—so far as the grate and bell part of the apparatus was 
Servants in- 
variably do this, as they say the “drains run better,” or, in other words, 
they let the ‘‘stuff” away sooner. “Of course it smells at times, but 
then we open the windows.” This is the stereotyped report. As to the 


__ closets, they were in all sorts of odd corners, light and ventilation being 


conspicuously absent. With regard to the water supply, it was from a well 


in the stable-yard. The drains of the house ran unpleasantly near, and 


the water was found on analysis to be abominably contaminated. Perhaps 
your readers may know several parallel cases to this country house. 
A cottage stood close by—a pretty spot, just the place in which to rest 


_ and be happy after the toils ofa day. Here was no water supply at all 


_ asked to hunt for the cause of the mischief. 


_ not know it ?—all over the place. 


except the stored rainfall. It was a sickly-looking liquid, and more than 
suspicious on the score of purity ; as, indeed, it might well be, since I 
found the cesspool from the closet and the rain-water tank close alongside 
each other. My experience of country places points to the blunt truth 
of a remark I once heard: ‘‘A man buys a plot of land, builds a house, 
digs two holes ; out of one he drinks, and into the other he casts all 
manner of dirt and refuse.” 

Another country place was brought under my notice. The drainage 
was defective, and had been corrected by a local builder. A newly- 
married couple came to their home, and, soon after the return from the 
honeymoon, fever broke out, and the bride was nearly dead when I was 
I found a disused cesspool, 
half full of sewage, with the pipe which formerly led to it from the house 
not cut off, and leading under the floor of a cupboard in the kitchen. Of 
course the heat was constantly drawing up foul air. The defects were 
remedied, and the place is now healthy. The lease of a house in the City 
of London was bought, and I was consulted as to the sanitary arrange- 
ments. I found the person in charge pale and nervous, the air was stuffy, the 
rooms abominably close—in fact, there was the old London smell—who does 
: No sewerage existed at all—all refuse 
went into a cesspool three feet square and three feet deep ; and this had 
an overflow pipe which led into the drains of the next house. There were 
two closets with the old ‘‘pan” arrangement ; the stench was terrible, and, 
on removing the apparatus, the “D” traps were found to be’ perforated 
and useless. The soil-pipe was outside the house, and so far was ina 
proper position, but its upper end was connected with and received the 
rain-pipe discharge. The pipe had its head close under a bed-room 
window, and the only chance of the little _three-foot cesspool being flushed 
was when heavy storms came, and then the smell was so fearful that no 
one could stay in the house. No plans of the drainage of this place could 
be found, and the ‘‘authorities” did not kiéw anything about them. 





I have discovered in some large mansions in the highest and most 
fashionable quarters of London very lamentable defects in sanitary work 
In one case the basement was overrun with myriads of rats, and, on 
opening up the floor, I found new drains had been laid, but all the old ones 
had been left. | They were full of sewage, and were the home of the rats. 
The closets were small, and in two cases opened out of bed-rooms, the said 
conveniences being destitute of all ventilation, and having scarcely any 
light ; as to the water supply, one cistern alone, and that of small com- 
parative capacity, existed; from this all supplies were drawn. In 
another case—and one on which a considerable amount of money had been 
spent in re-arranging the drainage—I discovered all the principal points 
upon which the true sanitary condition of a place depend neglected. 
My client had to lay out a very large sum to correct the errors of the former 
owner, and this, too, after making a very heavy outlay for the lease. 
Another smaller house was inspected, merely to confirm the agent’s report 
that the drainage, &c., was “allright.” I found that practically no drains 
at all existed. The main drain passed underneath the house—fell rather 
away from than to the main sewer. Outside the front wall it ran-up ver- 
tically nearly four feet, to avoid taking up a piece of old work, and when 
I had it opened up I found the drains full and oozing into the soil of the 
basement. 

Much “has been written about the condition of the water supply of 
London. I may state, as the result of long experience, that, if we find 


impure water on our tables, nine-tenths of the mischief is traceable to the 


storage arrangements in our houses, and not to the sources of supply. 
This I have for years endeavoured to point out. 





FATHER IS COMING. 
By MAry Howitt. 


THE clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work fs done ; 

Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on. 

The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 

Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold ! 

He’s crossing o’er the wold apace, 
He’s stronger than the storm ; 

He does not feel the cold, not he, 
His heart it is so warm— 

For father’s heart is stout and true 

As ever human bosom knew ! 


He makes all toil, all hardship, light : 
Would all men were the same, 
So ready to be pleased, so kind, 
So very slow to blame ! 
Folks need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear ! 


Nay, do not close the shutters, child, 
For far along the lane 
The little window looks, and he 
Can see it shining plain ; : = 
I’ve heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful fire-light through the dark. 


And we'll do all that father likes ! 
- His wishes are so few— 
Would they were more—that every hour 
Some wish of his I knew ! 
I’m sure it makes a happy day, 
When I can please him any way ! 


I know he’s coming by this sign, 
That baby’s almost wild ; 

See, how he laughs, and crows, and stares, 
Heaven bless the merry child ! 

He’s father’s self in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him ! 


Hark! Hark! I hear his footsteps now— 
He’s through the garden gate: 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait ! 
Shout, baby, shout ! and clap thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands ! 








A TRADE FESTIVITY.—One of those pleasant assemblies of employers 
and employed, which are happily common at this season of the year, took 
place on Saturday, at the Alexandra Palace, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Bigwood, wife of the managing partner of the firm of Messrs. Champion 
and Co., Vinegar and Mustard Manufacturers, City Road, London. This 
firm has been established for two centuries, and has in its employ grand- 
sons of former workmen, and always strives to maintain the hearty good 
feeling between master and man. Over 200 employés, with their wives 
and sweethearts, partook of breakfast, dinner, and tea, and enjoyed the 
various amusements in the Alexandra Palace, returning greatly benefited 
by the change, 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 

Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Institute Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and of to the Editor of House and 
Home. 

The Editor is #o¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigzed articles. 

House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying 7 advance at the 
following rates :-— 


Single copy. Two copies. ‘Three copies. 
Half-yearly ety eyes 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly 6s, 6d. 12s. 17s. od. 


Becrétaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, fost 
Sree, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly 5 6s. 6d. 138. 
Half-yearly . s , 138. 26s. 
Yearly . ‘ 26s. 52S. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Howie presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


usec: 

Back page, and page next to matter 410 0 
Half do. E 210 0 
Inside pages : 5 . 5 : A " . 4.0 0 
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Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column ; BS. double column. 
Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty -five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 
Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Howse and Home without 
any additional charge. 


*4* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun PEaARcE, made payable at HicH Srreet, Istincron, N., and addressed to him at 
156, St. John Street Road, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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CONTAGION. 


In a report published not long ago, on the vaccinations per- 
formed in France, written by Dr. Chabalier, he directs 
particular attention to the fact that no cases of infectious 
disease have occurred in any of the numerous convents in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons during the sixteen years he has 
professionally attended the inmates, however serious have 
been the epidemics raging from time to time outside the 
conyent walls. He attributes this immunity from disease to 
the strict isolation imposed upon the sisters by the rules of 
the establishments. This fact goes far to prove the correctness 
of the opinion held by many, that the principal means of 
propagating disease is by contagion. The great difficulty is 
always to convince people of the importance of isolation, par- 
ticularly amongst the poor, they having no belief in the 
doctrine of contagion. As a matter of fact, an enormous 
amount of mischief is done, and disease spread, by women 
going about from house to house during an outbreak of illness. 
They very likely think, by helping to nurse, attending funerals, 
and giving advice, they are rendering real help, forgetting, by 
means of their clothes, disease is probably being disseminated 
in a wholesale manner. Another cause of the spread of infec- 
tion is the ignorance of people in all ranks of life, who look 
upor the Latin term “ scarlatina” as signifying an innocuous 
form of scarlet fever, so mild and so harmless as not to require 
medical treatment or the usual precautions. Children have 
been known to return to school and to mix freely with others 











while the process of peeling proceeds, because, as the parents _ 
say, “they have only had scarlatina.” It cannot be too 
clearly impressed on the public mind that “scarlatina” and 
“ scarlet fever” are identical. 

One great means of stamping out infection disease, to a 
certain extent, would be the passing of an Act rendering it 
compulsory on every medical man attending such a case to 
register it immediately, and also for the occupier or house- 
holder to give notice of the illness. By the present system 
nothing is officially known of the prevalence of disease until 
death has taken place. It cannot be too widely known that 
the germs of diphtheritic sore throat are most generally 
transmitted from one person to another by contact, although it 
may be disseminated by typhoid. It is not either necessary 
that the membrane should exist to render the disease infectious, 
as is popularly believed. Like all diseases, the intensity of 
its infective power varies in different individuals; but it should 
never be forgotten that the distinctive mark of this disease is 
its infectious character, although the peculiarities of some ~ 
individuals render them less liable to infection. 
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TREATMENT OF THE HANDS. 


A WELL-FORMED hand, white and soft, with tapering fingers 
and polished nails, is a rare gift; but where nature has denied 
these possessions it is easy, by proper attention, to give at least 
softness and delicacy of. appearance to the hand, and improve 
the symmetry of the nails. An exchange recommends the 
wearing of kid or soft leather gloves at every opportunity, light 
being preferable on account of the unctuous substances with 
which they are prepared, although not so healthy, and the 
application of a warm bran poultice to the hands once a week. 
They should be washed in tepid water, as cold water hardens 
and predisposes them to roughness and chaps, while water 
beyond a certain heat makes them sbrivelled and wrinkled. 

In drying them, they ought to be rubbed with a moderately 
coarse towel, as friction always promotes a soft and polished 
ivory appearing surface. The soaps to be preferred are such 
as are freest from alkaline impurities. The beauty of the nails 
depends on the treatment they receive. They ought to be 
frequently cut in a circular form, and the whitemed portion at 
the root, next the vessels which supply the nail with nutriment 
for its growth and preservation, should be always visible. 
When the nails are disposed to break, some simple pomade 
should be frequently applied. —American Cultivator, 








LILLY: : 
‘* Fight the good fight.” —S¢. Paul. 


SWEETEST hour of summer day, 
As the sun hung o’er the West, 

A maiden, in her sweetest prime, 
Made a sweet request : 


“* Cousin, come, some verses write 
In the album’s virgin page.” 
Gave me neither verse nor text, 
To my thoughts engage ; 


But herself was verse and text, 
(She dwelt far off—we rarely met) 
She herself blent prose and poem, 
I can ne’er forget. 


- 


She had learn’d the grace of duty, 
She had known the peace of love. 

Merry, mirthful, winsome Lilly, 
Home’s precious dove. 


Meek in spirit, quick in act; 
Deft of hand, and kind in Eataetity 
* Cherish, perfect, all thy graces, re ; 
As the Master taught. Epraeerny Set 
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society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
mae 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
ghey (Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 
Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
NB Clubs and Institutes. 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR ENGLISH 
“LARRIKINS”? 


EVERY one has read during the last few days the biography of 


-“ sparing the rod.” 


« 


Walter Dean, a Gloucestershire boy, aged zie. This mature young 
“rough” has spent most of his leisure for the last two years in the 
interesting pastime of burning, stealing, and breaking windows ; 
but nobody liked to prosecute a child, so he escaped scot-free, and 
pursued his vocation. 
_ The Syectator, commenting on this case, alludes to the well- 
known fact that although Master Dean is probably an exceptional 
lad, there is a large growth in the present day of what are called 
in Australia “larrikins.” The cause is attributed to the modern 
unwillingness on the part of parents to wse the stick. In all 
classes of, English society we have abandoned the old-fashioned 
roughness and brutality of manners andconduct. Philanthropists 
and social reformers like Howard, Mary Carpenter, Lord 
Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Walter Crofton, and a host of 
others, have taught us to disbelieve Solomon’s doctrine about 
At the same time the old-fashioned ideas of 
unquestioning obedience to “pastors and masters,” the old in- 
‘stinctive reverence for parents and the aged, have passed away, 
alike among rich and poor. We do not regret that the rule of the 
stick is over, because we do not believe in making boys or men 
good by fear, but we do regret the loss of obedience and reverence. 
‘Men’s characters are formed in boyhood, and the early develop- 
ment of self-will and selfishness must injure character. To be 
allowed to gratify every whim, however injurious and disagreeable 
to others, is the worst possible training. Now, is it not a fact that 
fathers are nowadays more afraid of their children, less able and 
willing to control them, than was the case in old days? If it is so, 
the worse for both. Wedonot say that “larrikins” of the ex- 
treme type, like Walter Dean, are numerous in the families of 
working people ; but we do think there is a growing tendency on 
the part of lads in all classes to set at defiance the opinions of 


_ their elders and their betters, to follow their own whims, however 


~ violent, mischievous, and rough they 


we wir 


may be. It must be 
recollected that rich men’s sons are under much stricter discipline 
and training in doarding-schools than poor men’s sons. The latter 
are free to do what they like as soon as school hours are over, 
whereas young “swells” are looked after and controlled with a tight 
hand at all hours. The best Board schools give but little 
training in character and conduct. 
Where shall we find a remedy for this state of things? That is 
a question best answered by those who “know where the shoe 
pinches,” rather than by outsiders like the writer of this article ; 
and we should be glad to recezve opinions and suggestions on this 
important topic. Meantime, like a quack doctor, with one medicine 
for every disease—rheumatics, colic, cholera, and smallpox—we 
recommend clubs! Can we not have a youths’ club attached to 
every working men’s institution, the former to be managed and 
controlled by a committee of the latter? A youths’ club where 
teaching and play should go hand in hand, where the mind and 
character should be trained as well as the muscles, where the 
young should acquire early habits of providence, study, self-control, 
benevolence, usefulness, and be fitted for life as parents, workmen, 
and citizens, would surely be a good supplement to the Board 
school. Lord Beaconsfield said that a nation must be saved by 
its youth. That depends upon the sort of youths which we are 
going to make the nation a present of in the future—‘“ As we sow 
‘so shall we reap.” je Se 


Ae UNION NOTICES. 

THE MONTHLY MEETING OF THE UNION COUNCIL will take place 
THIS DAY, at 3 o’clock. a 
' RECREATION GROUND FoR LonpoN CLuxs.—The attention of Club 
Committees is particularly invited to the circular on this subject which 
appeared inthe last number of Howse and Home. 


Union Norices.—lIt is suggested to Club Secretaries that one copy of 
Hlouse and Flome should always be HUNG UP ON THE CLUB NOTICE 
BOARD for convenience of reference. This suggestion is made because 
of complaints being often made that the Club journal is. lost or put on 
one side, so that the Union notices are not seen, 
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PRIZE OFFERED BY A MEMBER OF THE UNION COUNCIL FOR COMPE- 
TITION BY RIFLE VOLUNTEERS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF AFFILIATED 
CLuBs In Lonpon.—The Prize will be given to the member of such an 
Affiliated Club, being a member of any Rifle Volunteer Corps in London 
or Middlesex, and efficient for the volunteer year 1879-1880, who shall 
make the best score in the class firing for that year. Candidates to send 
in their names TO THE OFFICE OF THE CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
150, STRAND, the names of their Corps and Clubs, and with full details of 
score, signed by the adjutant or musketry instructor of their Corps, before 
November 5th, 1880. No prize will be given unless there are at least ten 
candidates, GIVEN BY CAPTAIN SANDS, 

19th Middlesex R.V. 


OBSERVE !—All communications respecting copies required of House 
and Home should be sent to JOHN PEARCE, 156, St. John Street Road, 
E.C. ; and mot to the Union Office. 


Tue Directory or Lonpon AND SuBURBAN CLuBs contains full information as to 
their various operations, co-operative, recreational, educational and social, for the 
interchange of privileges and services among the Clubs. Price One Penny, 


UNION TROPHY FOR RIFLE SHOOTING. — The rifle contest for the 
Trophy will take place on Wednesday, October 6th, at the Epsom Range, to 
commence at 2.30. Clubs intending to compete must send in to the office, 
by September 3oth, the names of their teams, along with (to prevent any 
possibility of dispute) a certificate from the adjutant or commanding 
officer of his regiment that -each man has fulfilled the regulations for the 
competition as to efficiency, as well as a certificate that he was a member 
of his Club on the Ist of May, 1880. 


THE Map oF CLuss AND INSTITUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE METROPOLIS.— 
All Clubs which have not received copies of this map are invited to apply to the Union. 
Every Club which supplied the information required by Dr. Forbes Watson for its com- 
pletion is entitled to a copy gvaits. Any such Club can have a copy #ounted on rollers, 
by forwarding to the Union office 9d. in stamps. A few copies for SALE. Mounted, rs. ; 
unmounted, 6d. 


List or ReciprocATING CLugs IN GREAT BRITAIN, now ready, new edition ; price 
one penny. : 


NEWS. 

ARTISANS’ INSTITUTE (29, CASTLE STREET, UPPER St. MARTIN’S 
LANE).—The Zechnical Classes for Apprentices and Workmen, for scientific 
and practical instruction in various trades, will open on Monaay, 
OCTOBER 4TH. The teachers are skilled workmen holding certificates 
from the Science and Art Department. The value of these classes is 
becoming more appreciated, and their success grows steadily. For further 
information apply at the Institute. C. T. Millis (teacher of metal plate 
work and solid geometry), is the secretary. 


New SEASIDE HousE FOR OUR CLuBs.—The term of occupation of the Margate house 
having come to anend, the, Union Council have resolved to renew the experiment at 
BriGHTON.. The chairman has accordingly selected a handsome new villa close to the 
London Road Station, on the north side of the town. In order to obtain premises at a 
moderate rent, it has been impossible to obtain a house close to the shore, but a twenty 
minutes’ walk will do no one any harm during a holiday. On the other hand, the house 
is within reach of pleasant country walks near Preston, and has plenty of space and air 
round 1t. We hope that many who could not use our house at Margate may be able to 
go to Brighton, which, instead of only one season, has half-a-dozen. Fares, too, are 
lower, and attractions innumerable. The Union has lost very heavily through the 
Margate house ; but if the Clubs will fill the new house “‘ once a week” and “‘all the 
year round,” we may make the future caravanserai self-supporting. Its name is ‘“‘ Lynd- 
hurst Villa,” Warleigh Road, London Road. 


THE GROSVENOR CLUB (200, BUCKINGHAM PaLace Roap): Donation to the Club 
Union.—We have great satisfaction in recording the fact that this important Club, ‘in 
consideration of the valuable aid rendered bythe Union to the Grosvenor Club at its 
foundation,” has contributed £10 to our funds ; we should be glad if this were to prove 
a step towards a closer union—not only with us, but with the London Clubs generally. 
There are various kinds of success for Clubs—social, educational, political, and financial. 
Certainly the ‘‘ Grosvenor” is an example of the latter kind, although it must be re- 
membered that it started with great odds in its favour, in the shape of munificent help 
from the Duke of Westminster and others. The Club has certainly made the most of its 
opportunities. From the report just issued we learn that during the year ending July 
last the balance in favour of the working of the Club is s#x hundred and five pounds! 
We will give below a few items from the balance-sheet, and will only remark that the 
system of accounts inaugurated and maintained by the able committees and very able 
secretary and manager, Mr, S. W. Graff, is a #zode/ for such institutions, when worked 
on so large a scale as this. We observe, too, that while “‘ creature comforts” provide 
such grand financial results, higher aims are not forgotten. The Club has organised, we 
believe, two successful dzlding societies; 1,776 works were issued from its Zbrary 
during the last half-year, and sczence and art classes were carried on.—Extracts from 
the Balance Sheet for the half-year. Receipts : Entrance fees, £403 subscriptions, 
4269; refreshments, £1,412; provisions, £650; billiards, £156. Payments: Refresh- 
ments, 41,081; provisions, 4640; gas, £92; reduction of loan, and interest on same, 
£88; salaries, ie The chairman is Mr. W. T. Harrison. 


GreAT Wicston W.M. C. anp I. (NEAR LEICESTER).—The active chairman, Mr. J, 
Abbott, tells us that they are forming a Company to build a C/wb-House—also that they 
have established a dass band of twenty members, under an able leader, Mr. W. Hurst— 
also that, like sensible men, they: have ordered House and Homie, 


CiiFDEN CLUB AND INsTITUTE (13, GOLDSMITH Row, Hackney Roap, E.)—*‘ This 
Club is increasing its members every week, and the main cause of such good result is 
attributed to the excellent and intellectual readings on Sundays (morning and evening), 
and to the delightful concerts every Monday, Wednesday, and ‘Saturday nights. Sub- 
scription 63d. per month, open every evening. Secretaries, Messrs. Ward and La Dell.” 
—(Communicated.) 


Sr. Pancras W. M. Crus.—The members of the Borough of Finsbury Club gave a — 
special concert at the St. Pancras Club on Thursday, the oth ; the chair was taken by 
Mr. Richardson, the vice-president of the Borough of Finsbury Club. The Concert 
Room was completely filled, and all the Members were much pleased with the excellent 
singing of the Borough of Finsbury friends. Mr. F. Wightwick presided at the piano, ° 
and played some sparkling music. The members of the St. Pancras Club intend to pay 
a visit to the Borough of Finsbury Club on Tuesday, erst inst., for an open air concert, 
if the weather is fine. The management of the concert was in the hands ofthe Zyter- 
tainucents Comtneittce of St. Pancras Club, Messrs. Hedges, Martin, and H. Spencer, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE has set other cities and towns a noble example in 
instituting a free public library worthy the traditions of the Metropolis of 
the mining district, and equal to the requirements of the present time. On 
the 13th inst. the library was formally inaugurated in a temporary room, 
and the foundation stone of the permanent building was laid. Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, M.P., delivered an inauguration speech, in the course of 
which he did justice to the labours of the pioneers and promoters of the 
movement, from Bewick and George Stephenson down to its present friends, 
whose labours have been crowned with success. He spoke of books and 
works of art as follows :— 


“‘ Books are our household gods. Of all the blessings that have been 
reaped as the result of modern discoveries, none surpass, none indeed can 


- equal that of printed books. The man that devised the scheme by which | 


metal types could be made the means of making invisible thought visible 
to and readable by all is worthy of a double immortality. Still literature, 
although the chief, is not the only public educator. Art nowjustly plays a 
part in that work, and art has not to be neglected in the new institution. 
Art is the accompaniment and handmaid of literature. Institutions may 
perish, thrones may fall, customs may change ; but as long as man remains 
man, the principles of eternal beauty will continue to captivate his im- 
agination and to yield perennial pleasure to its every student. I rejoice, 
therefore that alongside the library will be found accommodation for an art 
gallery in a spacious and well-lighted room in the new building, where 
there will be provided ample wall-space for pictures, and floor space for 
statuary. I hope that these spaces will be covered from time to time with 
the works of local artists, and that they will be an incentive to native 
genius, and induce its possessors to emulate the example of those North- 
umbrians who in past days won celebrity.” (Hear, hear.) 


At the public meeting held in the Town Hall on the same evening, Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P., fittingly acknowledged his indebtedness to books. 
Said the hon. gentleman :— 


‘*No man had been more indebted to books than he himself. He trusted 
that it would not be considered egotistical when he said that at about the 
age of fifteen, when he was working as a pit lad at Seaton Delaval colliery, 
he spent the first eighteen pence he was master of upon a book. He 
remembered well the book that he bought, namely, Cowper’s poems. 
Again and again, when he had a small amount of pocket money, he en- 
deavoured to make it go as far as possible by walking from Seaton Delaval 
to Newcastle and back, in order that he might spend the train fare on 
books. He could not find words in which to express the advantages that 


a magnificent library, such as that they had met to inaugurate that day- 


_ would have been to him at that particular time. He trusted that young 
men especially, and working men generally, who had been so eloquently 
and powerfully appealed to already that night, would make good use of the 
advantages that were placed before them.” 


Professor Leone Levi, another speaker, well said, that— 


‘¢ Money expended on public libraries was not wasted. That was produc- 
tive expenditure, which conduced to the increase of power and to the 
refinement of mind among the people. Happy that municipality, happy 
that township, where its council or its vestry has sagacity enough to distin- 
guish what was wasteful and what was productive expenditure. A public 
library maintained by rates was a co-operative society of the very best form 
by which the masses of the people were enabled to purchase intellectual 
food at the lowest possible price. And what were the results of the free 
libraries already established? Whether initiated by the liberality and 
munificence of a private individual, or established at once by rates, every- 
where the free library had been a complete success, and had attracted 
within its walls men and women of all classes of society, the issue of books 
being yearly greater, and both in quantity and description bearing testimony 
to the prevalence of an increasing thirst for learning among the people.” 
(Applause. ) 


Mr, Burt, in referring to the sad calamity at Seaham, said— 


‘¢Mr, Chairman, I trust that you and this audience, assembled 
as we are in the Metropolis of a great mining district. and: closely 
associated as I have been from my infancy with miners, and as I am 
still with large bodies of miners in the North of England—I trust you 
will excuse me making a slight reference to a matter, which, although I 
have been deeply interested in the proceedings of this day, I must say has 
almost wholly preoccupied my mind, and has every now and then been 
taking my mind away to what has lately taken place in the neighbouring 
county. (Hear, hear.) I refer, of course, as you will readily judge, to 
the sad calamity which has recently made desolate one of the most popu- 
lous and most active mining villages in the North of England. Now, the 
overwhelming feeling that I have, and that we all have, on an occasion 














‘ 4 
like this, is one of our utter helplessness. Iam sure you, with myself— > 
allof us—deeply sympathise with the people who are passing through this 
terrible bereavement—(hear, hear)—and our feeling is a question as to 
whether anything further can possibly be done that has not yet been done 
to put an end to these frightful calamities that are every now and then — 
thrilling, I may say with horror, the nation and the whole civilised world. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, I believe if anything is to put an end to 
catastrophes of this kind, it will be the spread of knowledge. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe it will be by the dissemination of scientific knowledge, — 
the teaching of the miners themselves a knowledge of the laws of nature, ~ 
of the gases by which they are surrounded, and also the application, the 
more thorough application, of the scientific knowledge that we already — 
possess. Well, ladies and gentlemen, in connection with this calamity it 
would be entirely improper for me—and I have not the slightest intention — 
of saying anything whatever—to anticipate the inquiry that will shortly 
take place. All that I have to say now is that we have had in connection 
with it what we always have in connection with colliery explosions—we 
have had an exhibition of fortitude and heroisth—(hear, hear, and 
applause)—on the part of the survivors ; and we have also had what we 
have not always—we have in this case evidence that the great majority, 
nearly allof those who have been sacrificed, have exhibited that fore- 
thought—(hear, hear)—and that providence which we wish to see mani- 
fested on all occasions by working men.” [We quite agree with Mr, Burt 
as to the need of increasing knowledge; but let us utilise the scientific 
pegwetee we at present possess—and this should be done regardless of 
cost. >, ae 
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Professor Fawcett distributed the prizes to the successful candidates of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination at Salisbury on Monday 
last. In the course of an admirable address, he spoke in the following 
encouraging manner to students, successful and unsuccessful :— 


‘He was anxious to congratulate those who had now succeeded, and ~ 
whose industry and whose ability had been recognised in the certificates, 
and the prizes which had been received by them, and if they would allow 
him to make this remark to them, he would say: ‘Donot stop with the — 
first'success you have won. Let this first success be an incentive to you, 
and encourage you to continue exertions which will bring you still a greater 
success.’ With regard to those who had failed, there never was an ex- 
amination yet without failures, and it would be a very worthless sort of 
examination if every one who entered it should be certain to succeed. 
There were certain to be some failures. He supposed no one had ever had 
much experience of examinations without knowing that sometimes there is" __ 
success and sometimes failure. That was his experience in years gone by, 
and to those who had not succeeded on the present occasion he would say: 
‘Do not in the slightest degree be discouraged, no discredit has come 
upon you. It isnot half as discreditable to have tried and failed as not to” ~ 
have tried at all, and if you will try again success is absolutely certain 
sooner or later to be yours.’” : 8 


At a meeting on the depression in the gilding trade, held at the theatre 
of St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, on Monday last, and presided over by Mr. | 
E. J. Watherston, a letter was read from the Rev. J. W. Horsley, chaplain 
to the House of Correction, expressing regret at unavoidable absence, and _ 
referring to a grievance in the trade against the use of a German imitation i } 
of gold leaf. The rev. gentleman added that he protested against sham of 
any kind, whether in the parson, tradesman, or labourer; whether inthe — 
bunkum of politics, in the cant of religion, or in some of the customs of _ 
trade and commerce. 


The rev. gentleman is not alone in his condemnation of sham German : 
gilt leaf. If it continues to be used and sold, let the purchaser be given 
to understand exactly what it is; at present it is sold as the genuine 
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atticle. 


Few men are better acquainted with the dark side of social life than Dr. 
Hardwicke, As coroner he has unusual opportunities for informing himself 
upon the condition of the people. Their. habits and surroundings are — 
continually exposed to his view. But the evils of drink are rarely presented — : 
more forcibly than they were at an inquest held upona chiid in Bloomsbury _ 
the otherday. In the course of the inquiry the following evidence was _ 
given—we particularly direct attention to the coroner’s own remarks :— 


‘Mr, Samuel Stripling, the coroner’s officer, deposed that on being in-. ~ 
formed by the parish authorities of the death of the child, he went to the ss 
room occupied by the parents and found both at home. The place was ~ 
the most wretched he had ever seen, and had no furniture whatever but 
a couple of chairs with the bottoms out. Everything in the place would — 
pot have fetched 6d. here was no bed or bedding, and the room gave 
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evidence of the most abject poverty and destitution. The husband stated 
that his wife was a great drunkard, and she sold everything in the place 
to get money for Stink, and only two days before had taken away the 
last article, a paraffin lamp, to obtain drink with. Witness saw their son, 
_ a boy of eleven years, and he was almost in a state of nudity, with nothing 
_ on but an apology for a pair of trousers. There was one other child which 
witness did not see. He had hada large experience in these cases of 
‘drink and destitution, and he had no doubt whatever that the habits of the 
woman were as stated by the husband. ; 

‘John Thomas Alexander, the husband, was then sworn, and his white 
and careworn face and miserable appearance brought forth universal excla- 
mations of pity and commiseration from a crowded court. He stated that 
he was thirty-eight years of age, and a birdcage maker, and that his wife 
was a good woman until eight years ago, when she took to drinking. 
Since that time she had been a terrible burden to him, and sold and 
pawned everything she could get to satisfy her craving for drink. He had 
done his best to prevent her, but it was useless, and he was utterly ruined. 

** By the Coroner: Work had been very slack lately, and was so badly 

_ paid for éven when obtained, that he could hardly earn enough to keep 
body and soul together. When work was brisk, he could earn I4s. or I5s. 
a week. 

““The Coroner: And if you were frugal,"and your wife kept from the 
drink, that would just about enable you to pay your rent and keep body 
and soul together ? 

_“ Witness: Just about, sir. 

“Eliza Sambury, a laundress, having confirmed the statement of the 

~ husband, : 

“‘The Coroner summed up the case, and left the jury to put their own 

construction on the evidence, and say whether there had been such gross 
and culpable neglect on the part of the mother as would warrant a verdict 
- of manslaughter against her. He thought that the case was a most diffi- 
_cult one to deal with, but it involved a very high principle—viz., whether 
_ mothers could legally drink themselves into a state of chronic alcoholism, 
_break up the home ofa good husband, and endanger, nay sacrifice, the 
lives of her children, There could be no question that ifa woman was a 
drunkard, and suckled her child, she as surely poisoned that child, as 
though she poured the pure poison down its throat, the only difference 
being that, in one case death would be immediate, and in the other the 
child would be slowly poisoned. If this unhappy woman had been guilty 
of gross neglect, it was their bounden duty in furtherance of their oath and 
in the-interests of society, to return a verdict of manslaughter against her. 
___ “A Juror wished to know whether they could not send her tosome asylum 
for twelve months, until her craving for drink had been eradicated, but 

“©The Coroner said the law allowed no middle course. 

__ “**The Jury, therefore, returned a verdict of manslaughter against Emma 
Elizabeth Alexander, and the Coroner issued his warrant to take her trial 
on that charge.” 





The article by Major Flower, which we reprint in another column, 
has already called out a number of communications. We take from the 
Daily Telegraph of Tuesday last the following :— 


‘* A Sanitary Plumber” writes: ‘‘I shall be not far from the mark 
_when I assert that most of the houses being built in the suburbs of London 
would be condemned by any competent surveyor. Untrapped drains, the 
worse than useless bell traps, unventilated soil-pipes—or, where ventilated, 
so constructed as to deliver sewer gases into the windows of the upper 
rooms—are to be found in many of the new streets, terraces, and rows of 
villas. This state of things is not so much the fault of the workmen 
engaged in the construction as in the system. I could furnish hundreds of 
instances quite as glaring as those given by Mr. Flower, and many of them 
carried out under the directions of architects and surveyors. Our various 
local boards have much to answer for in the past and present in not having 
instituted a proper supervision of the sanitary arrangements of the houses 
“run up’ in their respective districts.” 
© Sanitas ? observes: ‘My house, ‘which would be described by an 
_ energetic house agent as a ‘ charming villa residence, situate in a pleasant 
and healthy locality,’ might be includedin the list of ‘ whited sepulchres.’ 
I had not occupied it long before the usual indications of defective 
drainage made themselves apparent. Smells day and night—sometimes 
‘almost too atrocious to be endured, at others hardly perceptible—resulting 
_ in more of less illness amongst the children, and more particularly amongst 
‘the servants.” Having explained how this state of things arose, our cor- 
respondent adds: ‘‘The present system of calling in the medical officer 
_ or sanitary inspector appears to me to be utterly useless. What I should 
_ suggest would be the appointment of sanitary engineers, whose duty it 
_ would be to have submitted for their approval the plan of every house, 
large or small—that is, the plan of the drainage—and upon their being 
satisfied that the system was good, and had been thoroughly carried out, 
to give a certificate or license to the owner to that effect. Any man building 
or letting an uncertificated house should be prosecuted and punished as 
severely as the circumstances warrant. ~The letting of unhealthy dwellings 
_ is only one of the many forms of manslaughter which go unpunished. Let 
_ the next session see a short bill introduced for the ‘ better protection of the 
health of the people,’ and the greatést gratitude will be dué to its pro- 
moters. 
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THE INQUIRER’'S COLUMN. 








To DrsTROY INSECTS IN FOWLS.: 


R. J. writes to know how to get rid of insects in his poultry-house, and 
also to keep fowls in health. There is but one method, and that is by 
perfect cleanliness. The use of carbolic acid will kill the parasites. 
Wash the walls with carbolic acid and water, and sprinkle it over the 
floors. One part of acid to twenty of water is the best proportion. The 
following are recipes for preparing a powder for disinfecting and other 
purposes. Asa whitewash for walls, for protection against insects, bugs, 
&c. : Put three ounces of carbolic acid in twelve quarts of lime-water, 
and whitewash the walls of the poultry-house well with this wash, and no 
living parasite will then be seen—their death is inevitable. A weak 
solution may be made to wash fowls in—one part of the acid to sixty 
parts of warm water; let it cool and then dip the fowls in until the 
feathers become thoroughly wet and the solution reaches every part of the 
body. Afterwards place the fowls on clean, dry straw, where the sun will 
reach them, untilthey are dry. Another form in which it is recommended 
touse it isasoap. These soaps are made by various manufacturers, and 
have a high reputation for cleansing animals and the cure of skin diseases. 
A mode of making this soap is as follows: Dissolve three pounds. of 
common bar soap in hot water ; add two to four ounces of carbolic acid, 
according to the strength desired. | Allow to cool as usual in making hard 
soap. As these preparations may be bought ready prepared, and as car- 
bolic acid is by no means a safe article to keep about the house, we would 
advise persons to buy rather than attempt to make them, except in the 
case of whitewash, when they must get the pure article and dilute it. 








HOME TOPICS. 
REMOVAL OF STAINS FORM WOVEN FABRICS. 


Sterine can be removed from all goods with strong, pure alcohol. 


Mucilage, mucus, sugar jelly—Washing with lukewarm water will clear 
all goods. : 


Blood and albuminous spots—Simply wash out with lukewarm water, 
for all kinds of goods. 


Mechanically attached particles may be removed by beating, brushing, 
and allowing water to fall- from an elevation upon the wrong side of the 
goods. 


Oil colours, varnish, resin from all fabrics except silks—Oil of turpen- 
tine, alcohol, benzole, and then soap. Silks—Benzole, ether, and soap 
very carefully, and in a very weak solution. . 


Alizarine inks—From white goods: Tartaric acid; the older the spot 
the more concentrated. Coloured cottons or woollen goods; If colour 
Silks—as before, but with great caution. 


Lime, lye, and alkalies in general—From white goods : Simply wash in 
water. Coloured cottons, woollens, or silks. Much diluted citric acid, 
drop by drop, upon the moistened spot, to be spread around by the finger. 


Superficial loss of substance by scorching—From white goods ; Rub over 
thoroughly with a pad dipped in hot chlorine water. Coloured cottons or 
woollens: Whenever possible, colour over, and raise up the nap. With 
silks nothing can be done. 


Vegetable colours, red wine, fruits, red ink—From white goods: sul- 
phurous vapour or hot chlorine water. Coloured cotton or woollen goods : 
Wash in lukewarm water and soap, or ammonia. Silk may be treated in 
the same manner, but very cautiously. 


Fats—From white goods: Wash out with soap and lye. 
cottons— Wash out with lukewarm water and soap. Coloured woollens— 
Lukewarm soap and water or ammonia. Silks—Clean carefully with 
benzole, ether, ammonia, magnesia, chalk, clay, or yolks of eggs. 


Rust, and spots of ink made of nutgallsk—From white goods: Hot 
oxalic acid, dilute hydrochloric acid and then tin filings. Coloured cottons 
or woollens : Citric acid may be tried. White woollens : Dilute hydroch- 
loricacid. Silks: Nothing can be done without increasing the evil. 

Acids, vinegar, sour wine, fruit juices, &c.—From white goods: simply 
washing: in the case of fruit also with hot chlorine water. Coloured 
goods, either cotton, wool, or silk: According to the delicacy of the 
material, and the colour, more or less diluted ammonia to be spread around 
on the spot, moistened drop by drop, with the top of the finger. 


Tar wheel grease, as also fat, resin, carbonaceous particles, and wood 
vinegar—From white goods : Soap with oil of turpentine varied with the 
action of falling water. From coloured cottons or woollens: Hog’s lard 
to be rubbed on and then soaped, and allowed to remain quiet, then washed 
alternately with soap and oil of turpentine. From silks, as in the pre- 
ceding, but more carefully, and instead of turpentine, benzole and a con- 
tinual current of water falling from a height, and only upon the reversed 
side of the spot. For cleansing silks soiled and greased, but not thoroughly 
discoloured by acids, &c., the best agent is oxgall diluted with lukewarm 
water, and strained. Blood and albumen should simply be soaked in cold 
water. 5a Tey re ots gt 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
—-Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five ens long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


There is nothing more fearful than imagination without taste — Goethe. 


Purity is the feminine, truth the masculine, of honour.—Archdeacon 
Fare. 


I think that few people are aware how early it is right to respect the 
modesty of an infant.—Harriet Martineau. 


Fools are very often united in the strictest intimacies, as the lighter kind — 


of woods are the most closely glued together.— Shenstone. 


I think I may define it to be that faculty of the soul which discerns the 
beauties of an author with pleasure, and the imperfections with dislike.— 
Addison. 


The more weakness the more falsehood ; strength goes straight. Every 
cannon-ball that has in it hollows and holes goes crooked. Weaklings must 
lie.—Lechéer. 


There is no type of indolence like this : 
A ship in harbour, not a signal flying, 
The waves unstirred about her huge sides lying, 
No breeze her drooping pennant-flag to kiss, 
Or move the smallest rope that hangs aloft. 
—FPark Benjamin. 


See, indeed, that your daughter is thoroughly grounded and experienced 
in household duties; but take care through religion and poetry to keep her 
heart open to heaven: press the earth closely around the food-conveying 
roots of the plant, but let none fall into its blossom.—/ichfer. 


To carry onthe feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood, to 
combine the child’s sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances 
which every day for perhaps forty years has rendered familiar—this is the 
character and privilege of genius, and one of the marks which distinguish 
genius from talent.— Coleridge. 


Man’s life’s a tragedy ; his mother’s womb, 

From which he enters, is the ’tiring room ; 

This spacious earth the theatre, and the stage 

That country which he lives in: Passions, Rage, 

Folly and Vice are actors ; the first cry 

The Prologue to the ensuing tragedy. 

The former act consisteth in dumb shows ; 

The second, he to more perfection grows ; 

V th’ third he is a man, and doth begin 

To nurture vice and act ithe deeds of sin: 

I’ th’ fourth declines : i’ th’ fifth diseases clog 

And trouble him : then Death’s his Epilogue. 
—Sir W. Raleigh. 


It appears to me to be a great fault in the education of our children that 
we take so little trouble to develop their senses by dzrect means. In 
teaching little children of five or six years old to read, we misspend time 
which would be most profitably employed in playfully yet earnestly 
training their eyes to see, and their ears to hear, and their fingers to touch. 


Now no man receives the true culture of a man in whom the sensibility 
to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of no condition of life from 
which it should be excluded. Of all luxuries thisis the cheapest and the 
most at hand; and it seems to me to be the most important to those con- 
ditions where coarse labour tends to give a grossness to the mind. From 
the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient: Greece, and of the taste for 
music in modern Germany, we learn that the people at large may partake 
of refined gratifications which have hitherto been thought to be necessarily 
restricted to a few.— Channing. 


The intuitive powers of woman are certainly greater than those of man, 
Her perceptions are more acute, her apprehensions quicker ; and she has 
a remarkable power of interpreting the feelings of others, which gives to 
her not only a much more ready sympathy with these, but that power of 
guiding her actions soas to be in accordance with them, which we gall fact. 
This tact bears a close correspondence with the adaptiveness to particular 
ends which we see in instinctive actions. In regard to the inferior de- 
velopment of her intellectual powers, therefore, and in the predominance 
of the intuitive, woman must be considered as ranking below man; but 
in the superior purity and elevation of her feelings she is highly raised 
above him. Her whole character, psychical as well as corporeal, is 
beautifully adapted to supply what is deficient in man, and to elevate and 
refine those powers which might otherwise be directed to low and 
selfish objects. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
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HOUSEWIFE'S CORNER 


Ss TMEAL PUDDING. . 


The following is a new method of preparing oatmeal pudding, and — 
differs somewhat from that in general use.. Take one pound best oatmeal, 
one quart new milk, warmed. Stir the oatmeal into the milk, and let it | 
stand over night. Then butter a basin, put in the oatmeal and milk, stir 
in a spoonful of baking powder, and afterwards tie over the basin a well- — 
floured cloth and boil for two hours. If eaten as pudding proper, serve it 
up with custard sauce, currant jelly, or treacle. If it is to be eaten in 
place of meat—for good meat it is—use tomato sauce. With a sufficiency 
of tomato sauce it will make a nice meal for three or four adults and — 
several children, and gives a most wholesome and nutritious dish at a very 
small cost. A very good variety is made by using half oatmeal and half 
wheatmeal. 


MUSHROOM OMELET. 


Cut three or four mushrooms into small pieces ; beat the eggs, and mix 
the mushrooms with them. Then make the omelet. 
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THE LATE SIR FITZROY KELLY, LORD 
CHIEF BARON. 


A DISTINGUISHED judge, who has been a prominent figure in 
legal circles for nearly half a century, has passed away, and 
at present it is undecided whether or not the pesition of Lord 
Chief Baron dies with him. The Queen in Council is em- 
powered, under the Judicature Act of 1873, on the recon - 
mendation of a Council of judges, to abolish tie uuthe wheu- 
ever it becomes vacant. 

The Right Hon. Sir Fitzroy Edward Kelly was born on 
October 9th, 1796. His father was Robert Hawke Kelly, 
Captain in the army, and his mother Isabel, daughter of 
Captain Fordyce, carver and cupbearer to George III. His 
mother lived to the age of ninety-six. He was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1818, and was the pupil of Abrahams and of 
Wilkinson, skilful pleaders, of whom the first-mentioned is still 
remembered. Mr. Kelly practised for some time as a 
* pnleader,” acquiring so much reputation that the Benchers of 
his Inn facilitated his call in order that he might hold a hand- 
some brief which was awaiting him. On becoming a barrister 
Mr. Kelly joined the old Home Circuit, but he changed to the 
Norfolk Circuit for the sake of his vacation. The migration 
was a very fortunate one. The Assize was opened at Norwich. 
Mr. Kelly arrived in the city of Norwich on the evening of 
the day upon which it opened, and went to bed_ brief- 
less. At one o’clock in the morning he was awakened by the 


news that an attorney wished to see him, with a brief. A pub- | 


lican and a bill-sticker had exhibited bills charging a certain 
clergyman with immorality, and he was invited to defend 
them. The person libelled had engaged all the leading counsel 
on the Circuit. Mr. Kelly threw the other side over for a time 
on a point of practice, but the cause came on at Thetford, 
when the leader, who had been most feared, could not attend, 
and Mr. Kelly got the publican off, while the bill-sticker 
escaped with a slight loss of money. Before he left the Court 
the attorneys for the other side threw to him over the table 
two. retainers, and other briefs followed him to his lodgings. 
From that time till he left the Circuit, owing to the stress of 
London work, his reputation on the Norfolk Circuit was un- 
bounded. He was in all the important cases, beginning chiefly 
with the Crown Court, and afterwards taking up the civil busi- 
ness. He was engaged in 1828 in the notorious trial at Bury 
of Wiiliam Corder, for the murder of Maria Martin. 


In ten years after his call, an unusually short interval, Mr. 
Kelly was made King’s Counsel, and in the next year, 1835, 
was elected a Bencher of his Inn. He was in great revenue 
cases between the London Docks and the Government, and 
became standing counsel for the East India Company. In 
1840 he was engaged in defending Frost, the Chartist, obtain- 
ing a recommendation to mercy for his client. He was in the 
Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter case, in 1849. 
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| Sir Fitzroy Kelly figured im nearly all of the most celebrated 

| cases and appeals from that date until his elevation to the 
Bench, It is said that in the height of his practice his earn- 
ings amounted to £25,000 a year, a sum not exceeded by any 
of his contemporaries, with the exception of Lord Selborne. 

He unsuccessfully contested Hythe in 1830, and Ipswich in 
1832. Hestood for Parliament for Ipswich in 1835, and was 
elected, but was unseated on petition. In 1837 he was defeated 
at the poll, but came in next year on petition, and stood again 
at the general election in July, 1841, when he was defeated. In 
1843 he was returned for the town of Cambridge. In 1845 
Sir William Follett, the Attorney-General, died on June 28th, 
and Sir Frederick Thesiger (Lord Chelmsford) succeeded him, 
and Kelly was appointed to the vacant place of Solicitor- 
General, and knighted. He, of course, resigned his seat in the 
House, but was returned again for Cambridge. 

It was in this year that Mr. Kelly made his famous defence 
of Tawell, which gained him the sodriguet of “ Apple-pip 
Kelly.” The case was the ‘first in which the telegraph was 
called in to assist in securing a murderer; it was also note 
worthy for the ability of Mr. Kelly’s speech, and the excessive 
ingenuity of his defence, which was that the woman was 
poisoned with prussic acid evolved from apple-pips, but the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. 

Next year, 1846, the Solicitor-General went out with the 
Cabinet, and Lord John Russell came in. In 1846 Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly was not returned to Parliament, but in 1852 he was 
elected for East Suffolk, and he resumed the office of Solicitor- 
General. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly held his office of Solicitor-General under 
Lord Derby in 1852, from, March to December, and when 
Lord Derby returned to power in 1858 he became Attorney- 
General, a position he held until June, 1859. In 1866 Sir 
Frederick Pollock resigned the post of Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly was appointed to the 
vacant place. The new Chief Baron was heartily in favour of 
consolidation and codification, and although a Conservative 
law officer he was not averse from legal reform. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly sat as chief of the Court of Exchequer 
fourteen years, and he would have been entitled next summer 
to retire on a pension. 

As a Judge the Lord Chief Baron showed the soundness of 
legal knowledge for which his career was a guarantee, while his 
decisions were seldom impeached. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly went the South-Eastern Circuit this year. 
It is believed that the exertion consequent upon receiving 
company and paying visits told upon his health, and he had 
to leave town for Brighton, where he died, after a week’s 








serious illness, on the 17th ult. He leaves four daughters and 
three grand-children. His first wife, Agnes Scarth, daughter 
of Captain Mason, of Leith, died in 1851, leaving a daughter. 
The Lord Chief Baron in 1856 married his second wife, a 
daughter of Mr. Mark Cunningham, of County Sligo, by whom 
he leaves four daughters, the youngest only fourteen years of age. 

During the last twenty years Sir Fitzroy Kelly has resided 
in London. He was very benevolently disposed, and took an 
interest in social reform. He has presided at temperance 
meetings for the National Temperance League, and as a share- 
holder in the Artisans’ Dwellings Company he took consider- 
able interest in that important movement. Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s 
death will be regretted by a wide circle of personal friends. 

On the 22nd ult. the remains of the late Lord Chief Baron 
were buried at Highgate Cemetery. The coffin bore the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“The Right Honourable Sir Fitzroy Edward Kelly, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, died 17th September, 1880, 
aged 83 years.” 

The funeral was largely and influentially attended, the chief 
mourners being the daughters of the deceased, Miss Kelly, 
Miss Constance Kelly, and Miss Florrie Kelly. 
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THE WAGE~OFBALILE. 


By ROBERT GOODERSON. 
(Member of the St. Pancras Working Men’s Club.) 


THE sun shone out upon the waving corn, 

And all the earth was smiling as in joy ; 

The firmament above was all of blue, 

Excepting where the light clouds sailed along 
Like fairy vessels on their ways of peace ; 

Hid for a moment from the upturned gaze 

The clear expansive vault that was around. 

The time of which I speak was Whitsuntide, 
And everything about was fair to view. 

The hedge-rows were alive and clothed in green, 
And tempting rose-buds gaily peered between 
The fresh young leaves, and proudly showed themselves 
In all their dainty pride—like dazzling gems, 

Set in bright emeralds of choicest hue. 

The honeysuckle with its goodly charms 

Looked doubly brighter on that summer day, 
And as it trailed its tresses all along 

Gave forth its fragrance to the morning air. 

A noisy, saucy brook ran gurgling on 

Along the waving meadows all of grass ; 

And as the graceful ears bowed down their heads, 
They seemed an ever-restless moving sea. 

The streamlet as it journeyed to its end 

Recked little of the source from whence it sprung, 
So only smiled and wantoned with the shore, 
Until ‘twas lost in rivers far away. 

But all was happy on that Whitsuntide ; 

Even the birds that warbled all day long, 

And made sweet music in the clear blue sky, 
Seemed more than joyous on this holiday. 

Yet ’mong the hearts which beat in youthful pride 
Upon that gay, but sad eventful day, 

Was Mary Aston’s—she who was the queen 

Of all the country damsels far and wide, 

And now had come to dance the hours away 
Upon that blithe and happy festival. 

Now when young squire Thornwood pressed her hand, 
And led her forth to dance among the swains, 
He claimed her as the queen of all those sports ; 
While all who saw and looked upon the pair 
Declared no fairer twain were there on earth. 
But there were glances that with jealous rage 
Watched every movement with suspicious hate ; 
And all that sunlit day was pain to him 

Who long had counted for her as his bride, 

For she had promised many a time and oft 

To love none other save himself alone, 

Yet now from early morn till eventide 

Was flirting with the squire’s only son. 

At length the joyful day came to an end, 

And all was calm and quiet as the grave ; 

And as the silver moon shone out on high, 
Shedding a flood of glory all around, 

No fairer spot was there I ween on earth. 

What shriek is that which falls upon the ear, 
Breaking the silence which supremely reigns, 
And wakes the slumbering cattle from their sleep ? 
Again the cry repeats itself—in vain 

Imploring for the help that cannot come; 

A moaning sound succeeds, and all is still. 

The breeze passed by and stars looked coldly on— 
Yet neither breeze nor stars gave utterance 

Of the foul deed that had committed been. 

Now when the light of morning next arose, 
Revealing all that had been done that night, 

It stared upon a crime so steeped in sin, 

That even fallen angels stood aghast 

At wickedness so fraught with guilt and shame. 
And when poor Mary Aston’s form was found, 
All stark and bloody on that fatal morn, 

The cry went forth that Thornwood was the one 
Who sent her shriveless to an early grave ; 

But where was he—the lover of the maid, 
Whose strong protection should have been to aid 
The hopeless victim in her sore distress ? 

The self-same morning found him dead and cold, 
Depending from a beam high up in air ; 

And thus this wretched man had robbed himself 
Of life, of hope, of every other gift 

That God in His great love hath given all. 

But law was strong against the squire’s son, 

And witnesses were brought, who proved yf 
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That they had seen the maiden and the youth 
The last of all the maids and swains that night. 
The jury found him guilty of the deed, 

And doomed him to the punishment of death. 
But ’mong the quaint old forms that had not died 
Was one by which the culprit’s life was saved. 

In former rude, and now forgotten times, 

’*Twas called the Wage of Battle. By whose aid 
He had the will of claiming in the fight, 

From nearest kin of her who now was slain, 

His innocence, and freedom from the death. 

But he, who was now called to do this right, 
Was either craven coward in his heart, 

Or bought perhaps by means of sordid gold, 
Refused the combat, as a craven would 

Who loved his honour less than life itself. 

And so the story came unto its end ; 

And crime once more went forth triumphantly. 
But all the neighbours round, both young and old, 
When Thornwood’s name was uttered, shook their heads, 
As one whose presence long had troubled them. 
And so at length he left his native land, 

And crossed the waters for another home, 

To seek abroad the peace denied him here. 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
“THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(6) The Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness. By 


Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Editirn. 


London ; 1697. 
(Continued from page 145.) 


Cuapter IL, entitled, “ Of the Excellency of ‘Temperance the 
Knowledge of Man’s self, and the mighty Benefits of Abstinence 
and Sobriety,” is a production sufficiently thorough in_ its 
teaching to satisfy the most rigid vegetarian or the most ultra 
teetotaller. In consequence of the advanced views of the 
writer upon these topics we shall make more extensive quo- 
tations from this chapter than our space will permit us to do 
from the subsequent parts of the work. The high opinion our 
Author entertained of Temperance may be gathered from the 
following sentence :— 


Temperance is a Divine Gift, and whosoever obtaineth the perfect 
Government and Knowledg of Himself, is endwd with the Springhead of 
all Virtues: The fear of the Lord being the first step to all true /isdom, 
both Spiritual and Natural. 

It is noteworthy that Tryon does not merely point out the 
material advantages of Temperance, but he ever bears in view 


| its influence upon the spiritual part of us. With him, the body 


is an instrument of the mind, and as such it is sacred; while 
physical health is not the end of temperance, but only the 
means to moral purity and spiritual growth. ~ : 

Regarding temperance in eating, and the importance of 
simplicity of diet, he lays it down as a “sure Rule [indication ?| 
of Health” when ‘‘a man finds himself as Zghtsome and brisk 
after Meats and Drinks, or rather more than he was before ;” 
while on the other hand, a too full meal “makes the Body 
heavy and lumpish.” He holds that ‘‘eating and drinking, 
whether they have Appetites or no, are friends to G/uf/ony, 
but mortal Enemies both to Temperance and Health.” ‘That 
he was an advocate of total abstinence is evident from the 
following extracts. Special attention is invited to his use of 
the word “ moderation ” :— 


As Abstinence and Sobriety does always fortifie the Observers thereof 
against many Evils, so they make the Body A/easant, healthful, and fit to 
discharge all its Functions, and prepare the mind to be tie Zenfle of the 
Lord, as St. Paul calls it. Those that take Meats and Drinks only for the 
necessity of Nature, and observe that the Food be not stronger than she, 
but on the contrary, she stronger than it, such have for the most part 


7 great Spirits, and but “ttle Hlesh ; whereas Gluttons have much Flesh and 


little Spirits. Have not all the holy Prophets and renown’d L.aw-givers 
from the beginning, been Persons of a wondrous Sobriety and Temperance, 
as Moses and Elias, who fasted forty days, and yet the Face of Moses 
shin’d, and he could guide his Body as if it had been a Spirit? And 
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several other (indeed all) holy men endu’d with Divine understandings, 
have been remarkable for their 7emperance. Shin a mcud Sr Pa -. 

Was not the sober, clean and abstemious Livers of the Rechabites well- 
pleasing to the Lord? And did not the Prophet /evemzah call them up 
into the House of the Lord as a Reproach to the Children of /svae/, for 
that they had faithfully kept the Commandments of their Father, and 
ohsery’d the Rule of AZoderation, and contented themselves with pure 
Water for drink, and with mean and simple Food, and therefore he 
promises them, Zhat the Sons Jonadab should never want a man to stand 
before the Lord: ’Tis most certain the Lord hath been and is near to all 
those that live in Zemperance and Simplicity. Therefore the Apostle faith, 
Let your Moderation be known unto all men, the Lord is at hand. The 
Prophet John contented himself with Locusts and wild Honey, of whom 
our Saviour Christ saith, Zhat there was not a greater Prophet born of a 
Woman: Also, James the Brother of our Lord, was eminent for his 
Abstinence (as Eusebius reports) insomuch that he eat no Flesh, drank no 
Wine nor strony Drink, and wore no Woollen Garment, but Linen. 
which is of a cleaner Radix than the other. . . ... .. 6.4. ae 

Those that would have their Spirits pure and potent must use clean 
Food, which will extenuate the gross superfluous humours, by which the 
Body becomes easily penetrable ; and he that doth not preserve his body 
clean, the pure Spirit becomes, as it were, suffocated, whence proceeds an 
heavy Duliness that is not only burdensom, but hinders all Meditations, 
and makes the Soul uncapable of every good Work ; but Adstinence and 
Tenperance do dignifie a man, and render him fit for the Exercise of 
Votue and Piety, and is the Root of strength and fortitude. As the Mother 
of Sampson was commanded by the Angel of the Lord, 70 abstain from 
Wine and strong Drink, during the time of her being with Child, so was 
Sampson her Son, whom the Lord endu’d with wonderful strength; but 
when he gave himself up to Wine and strong Drink, and other Intem- 
perances, he lost all Power and Virtue, and became wea both in Body 
and Mind, and a pray to his Enemies. And is it not so.in our days? Of 
most of the Miseries and Troubles man ensnares himself, is not Szperfiucty 
a main cause? Where-ever we see Vice, there is also Jntemperance ; and 
where we see Zemperance and Abstinency, we may justly expect other 
Virtues, because no superfluous matter is bred that may dull or indispose 
the Fancy, the Soul being watchful in Words and Works, and also keep- 
ing the Body under, which by the Power and Virtue of Zemperance is 
subjected to the Influences of the Light and Love of God. 

Temperance, Cleanliness and Abstinence have greater power over the 
Soul and Body than most in our days imagine. Did not our fore-Fathers 
live to wonderful Ages in perfect Health, their Aood in those days being 
chiefly Herbs, Fruits and Grains, and pure Water their Drink? They 
did not make their Stomachs the Bzrial-places of dead Bodies,* but their 
Meat and Drink was innocent and simple, by which they were able to 
check and regulate the extravagant motions of the Mind and insurrections 
of the Flesh: Hence some of the Antients have deliver’d it as a Maxim, 
That none could understand God and his Works, and enjoy perfect Health 
and long Life, but those that abstain from Flesh, Wine and Vices, bounding 
thetr desires according to the Ends and Necessities of Nature. Yor where 
Uncleanness and Intemperance reigns, the Soul is subjected with the Body 
that it cannot discern things Coe/estzal; but Sobriety and Purity of body 
and mind renders it the Zemple of Gow, wherein his blessed Spirit delights 
to dwell, and communicate its Gifts and Graces. 

Happy it were if men did but use the tenth part of that Care and Dili- 
gence to preserve their minds and bodies in Health, as they do to procure 
Mony and Riches, which many never obtain, and those that do, it serves 
them chiefly to procure those Dazntzes and Superfiuities, which do generate 
Diseases, and is the cause of committing many other Evils, there being but 
few men that do know ow to use Riches as they ought: For there are not 
many of our wealthy Dons that never consider, that as little and mean Food 
and Drink will suffice and maintain a Lord in perfect Health as the poorest 
Peasant, and render him more capable to enjoy the benefit of the Mind, 
and pleasures of the Body, far beyond all Dainties and Superfluities. But 
alas! the momentary Pleasures of the Throat, Custom, Vanity, &c. do en- 
snare and intice most People to exceed the Bounds of Necessity or Con- 
venience ; and many fail through a false Opinion or Misunderstanding of 
Nature, childishly imagining that the 77cher the Food is, and the more they 
can cram into their Lellzes, the more they shall be strengthen’d thereby ; 
but experience shews to the contrary, for are not such People as accustom 
themselves to the richest compounded Foods, and most cordial Drinks, 
generally the #ost Infirm and Diseased ? 


He regards it as a common error for persons to suppose 
that ‘‘so long as the Appetite desires, and the pleasure of 
eating continues strong, they may eat without danger to their 
Health ”—and an error too which furnishes “one of the chief 
reasons why men are gluttons.” Gluttony and intemperance 
in drinking should, he urges, be avoided because they are foes 
to man’s spiritual enlightenmment. He gives the following 
description of the state resulting from temperate living :— 

Thus we see that Cleanness and Sobriety in Meats, Drinks, Exercises, 


for their power proceeds from an inward Principle, and they endow their 


* Rather a forcible way of stating the question, this! 








Observers with the Riches both of Zimeand Lternity ; for Zentperance 
makes all her Lovers truly sensible of God’s blessings ; How sweet is every 
mean thing to the sober mind ? And how ready are such Men to give the 
Lord Thanks and humble Acknowledgments for his Mercies? They see, 
feel and taste the most pleasant operation of the Divine Hand in all things, 
their Bodies are delighted with the meanest of Food, their Minds satisfied, 
their Beds easie, and their sleep sound; they are not subject to zmdispost- 
Zions, nor molested with Fevers ; their Heads are not dull’d with Awmes, 
nor their Stomachs oppress’d with faindine Fits, or windy griping Hu- 
mours ; they rise as fresh as the Aformime Si, and are fit for all Exercises 
both of the Body and Mind; their Radical Moisture flows freely throw 
every part, like a pleasant gale of Wind, which moderates the central 
Fires, that they burn not too violently. 


A condition so desirable is surely worth an effort to secure 
it. Of this he says :— 


Nor should a little Trouble (thwarting our Humours, or some small 
Inconveniencies) divert us from getting our selves possest of this Jewel 
Temperance, the true Philosophers Stone, which turns all,into the Golden 
Llixir of Health, Content and Serenity, since we see none of the little 
Perishing Goods of this World are to be obtain’d without trouble and 
difficulty ; do not Youths serve seven years, enduring hard Labour and 
many other Inconveniencies for a trade, whereon to get an outward Live- 
lihood? Do not Aen Travel by Sea and Land through, a thousand 
Miseries, even to the hazarding of their Lives and Liberties for Meat, 
Drink, and a little Rayment ? And those few that do obtain their desir’d 
ends, if Zemperance be wanting, the enjoyment of them proves not only 
burdensom, but so full of Snares, that they had better been without 
them ; for P/ezty has destroyed more than J/Vecesst¢ty (some say, than the 
Sword) the one having wherewithal to gratifie his superfluous desires, and 
to destroy himself, which the other has not. What a deal of pains and 
charge are People at to please their Liguorish Falates? The /ndies must 
be sent to for Ravities, and the utmost parts of the Earth for Dainites ; 
such abundance, such variety provided, as if all the Beasts and Howls in 
Noah’s Ark, with an addition of all the /7shes in the Waters, and Vegetables 
of Earth, were scarce enough to furnish one Luxurious Board! And then 
what Curiosity in Sawees? What fantastick Humours for Dressing? The 
more extravagant and unnatural, the more ge/¢eel, and acceptable forsooth ? 
Whereas those things that are necessary to support and preserve the Body 
in perfect Health, are easily procurable, of small Charge, soon made ready, 
and with very little Trouble ; they are in most places ready and familiar, 
to be obtain’d with ease and pleasure, without violating Justice, or 
hazarding either your Comsczence or your Liberty. 


The diet cure was altogether anticipated by Tryon, who 
goes so far as to say that physic and the physician are 
powerless so long as the laws of diet are violated. He says :— 


No Physick can help them, unless the excellent Lady Sodriety by her 
Doctress ; for it must be a clean simple well-order’d Diet only that can 
fine the Blood by degrees, out of which pure Spirits are generated, in the 
goodness of which, all Health, and the whole prosperity of the Body and 
Mind both consist ; whereas surplusage of Nourishment destroys the Spirits 
and damnifies all the Senses, as that of Seezng is hurt by gross Humours 
that obstruct the Optick WVerves. 


We have quoted largely from this chapter, and still we reluc- 
tantly pass over much interesting and valuable material; but 
we cannot refrain from giving the following, which is the 
Author’s conclusion to the chapter :— 


Abstinency and a sober Diet, with Exercise, are the only means to abate 
all superfluous matter, and indeed it hinders the Generation of al! offensive 
Humours; ABS TIN EN CY is the only Pzyszfzan that a man can make 
use of, for it secretly does digest all kind of Obstructions, and that with 
great ease and pleasure to the Patient, far beyond the common and gross 
Drugs which Physiczans administer : Also, ABS TIN EN CY is the most 
skilful Cook, giving a most pleasant tast to every mean thing, by which a 
simple Person becomes skilful; for he can distinguish the Zas¢e and the 
inward Szeetness of each thing, and he is thereby stirr’d up with an inward 
inclination to prvazse and admire God in the use of all his Blessings : 
ABSTINENCY does weaken and abate the Fury of the most Cholerich 
complexion’d People, that they become more Sanguine; it openeth the 
Gate of Humility, and isa Friend to Charity ; it encourages ope, and 
is the only Enemy of that base and cruel Spirit Szspzcion, the universal 
Fomenter of Mankind: ABS TIN EN CY isasure Counsellor, and a Con- 
ductor of all the observers thereof in the way of Zrw¢h, encreasing Faith, 
and causeth them to eye and follow the Divine Hand of Providence, giving 
Peace and Tranquility to the Mind, and Health to the Body: many are 
the Vertues and Benefits thereof: it also gives the advantage of Zime 
and Opportunity, and is the fore-runner of Wzsdom ; it openeth the hidden 
and secret Doors of Wature in a Man’s self, and renders him capable of 
all Discipline, and is the only Enemy to all £v2/, and a Friend to all 
Vertue ; The Wise and Prudent in all Ages have accounted her their chief 


&c. have a greater Virtue and Excellency in them, than People think ; ese PAO cee eee pe Oy come, the nviare 


Enemies of their Members: ABS TIN EN CY also preventeth the Gene- 
ration of all superfluous matter, whence Diseases in the Body do proceed ; 
she abateth the desires, because a small matter will suffice a regular 
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Appetite, resisting Pride, and careth not for Estimation ; she conquereth 
all her 2vemzes, and maketh no noise; she beats no Drums, nor dis- 
chargeth no Guns: she punisheth not the Body with Zadour, nor burdeneth 
the Mind with Care; she wearieth not the Life by Sea nor by Land, to 
obtain that which will not stand her in stead ; she will not admit cf any 
Controversies nor Law-suits; she will not contend for mwch, because a 
dittle supplies her Wants ; she standeth still, and is silent, avd yet obtaineth 
all things. 





THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


THE Autumnal Congress of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain was 
held at Exeter last week. The proceedings commenced on Tuesday with 
a public luncheon in the Guildhall, at which the mayor presided. Among 
the guests were Earl Fortescue, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Dr. A. Carpenter, Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B., and Mr. Rawlinson, C.B. As our space will not 
permit us to report the entire proceedings, we shall select from the 
addresses delivered and papers read the material most likely to be in- 
teresting and useful to our readers, 

Earl FORTESCUE delivered the opening address on Tuesday evening at 
the Victoria Hall. His lordship traced the progress of sanitary science 
from the issue of Mr. Chadwick’s report in 1842, and touched upon the 
question of water supply, concluding by urging the importance of the co- 
operation of women in promoting sanitary reform. 

Professor DE CHAMONT, President of the Sanitary Science and 
Preventive Medicine Department, read a presidential address on Tuesday, 
in the course of which he said :— 

THE WORD MEDICINE, 
like the word religion, has had more than one meaning in its time, and 
even in the present day confusion arises, particularly when it is employed 
in an unfamiliar way. To the savage medicine is synonymous with witch- 
craft ; to the civilised man it often presents merely the idea of a drug; or, 
if it be used by extension to embrace the profession, the giving of drugs 
appears to be the most important part of it. But drugs may to some ex- 
tent be called the opprobrium of medicine, as the knife is of surgery. For 
the highest medicine is that which obviates the use of drugs—the highest 
surgery that which saves the limb, not that which lops it off. The Greek 
for physician can be traced back to a primitive Aryan root, ‘‘yu,” which 
signifies ‘‘ to avert,” ‘‘to ward off.” It isin this sense that we here em- 
ploy the term ‘‘ medicine,” and public or preventive medicine is thus the 
science that wards of disease from the community. 


CHRISTIANITY v. SANITATION. 

We must insist upon our philosophy bearing fruit, as Bacon did with his, 
and if our tree does not bear fruit it had better cease cumbering the ground. 
Sanitary questions in one form or other are of very old date, an 1 many ct 
the earliest writings are occupied with rules and instructions as to how 
health is to be preserved and plagues to be avoided. Advantage was 
taken in many cases of the superstition of the people, when the more en- 
lightened rulers sought to enforce those rules and practices by giving them 
the sacredness of religious observanc ' fact making them discharge a 
religion or outward sign of the faith they professed. In matters of 
practical sanitation the ancients were in many things in advance of the 
moderns. The hygiene of both cities and camps was understood to a re- 
markable degree, whilst the habits of personal cleanliness and the healthy 
outdoor lives most men led no doubt greatly conduced to the well-being 
both of the individual and the community. Although we read of plagues 
and pestilence from time to time, it is not until we have passed the 
Christian era that we begin to encounter those appalling pestilences that so 
often struck terror into the heart of Europe, and made its wretched in- 
habitants think the end of the world was at hand. The fall of the Roman 
empire was in a great measure the era of retrogression in a sanitary sense, 
although it may have had its advantages in other ways. It may shock the 
feelings of some, but it must be admitted that the progress of Christianity 
had an evil influence on the sanitation of the world. It so happened that 
both Pagan ana Jew were clean, and the Christian could think of no better 

’ way of testifying his opposition to both than by doing the reverse of what 
they did. Therefore the more fanatical ceased to wash either person, 
clothes, or dwelling because Pagan and Jew cleansed all three. Dirt be- 
came the odour of sanctity, as the hideous tales of St. Simeon Stylites 
and other unsavoury fanatics only too truly tell. 


down to our own day, and it may be a question whethér we do not owe 
some forms of malady at the present time to the effects of the accumulated 
filth of ages. Our learned friend, Dr. Richardson, has called attention to 
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The baleful influence of | 
those misguided views continued to be felt through succeeding generations | 
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the remarkable immunity enjoyed by the Jews, who have continued to 
practice those purifying observances handed down to them in the Jaw of 
Moses. Let us hope however, that if a sad recoil took place at the 
beginning of our era, it was one to be followed by a more vigorous bound 
forward in the time to come, according to the French proverb, ‘‘ Reculez 
pour mieux sauter,” and that if we have not yet got rid of dirt altogether, 
we at least know that it is matter in the wrong place, and may set ourselves 
to place it rightly when opportunity presents itself. 


Mr. H. C. BURDETT? read a paper on ‘‘ The Necessity and Importance 
of Mortuaries for Towns and Villages,” which gave some suggestions for 
their establishment and management. 

Mr. DoMVILLE, Mr. WHITE, and Mr. TURNER took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed. 

Dr. CARPENTER, of Croydon, drew attention to those who have charge 
of sanitary matters knowing so little what they have todo. Papers were 
read by Mr. Hours on illness following neglect, and the effect of food on 
health ; Mr. GRANTHAM on the new adattoirs of Exeter; and Mr. LAKr 
on the death-rate of Teignmouth. 

Mr. R. RAWLINSON, C.B., on Wednesday read a paper upon ‘‘ Old 
Lessons Revived and New Lessons Considered.” He held it to be the 


DUTY OF THE SANITARIAN 
to obtain clean water, and to preserve it fresh, cool, and clean, but pure 
water—in the full sense of the word ‘‘ pure”—he did not believe to be 
necessary to health—as spring, stream, river, and well water necessarily 
contain salts of the rocks they come into contact with, and these are the 
waters which are the most widely obtained in nature, and in by far the 
most cases can alone be obtained, and must therefore be accepted. - Con- 
taminated water must be dangerous, and should always be avoided. 
Contamination is not, however, the most dangerous when the water is 
most visibly polluted. The turbid waters of the Nile, in Egypt, and of 
the Ganges, in India, are taken for use in preference to all other water. 
These mighty rivers are, however, usually turbid, the suspended silt 
acting as a disinfectant. The filthiest and most dangerous water to drink 
is well water, human excreta tainted, which water may be clear and 
sparkling. Surface water flowing down brooks and rivers, though visibly 
polluted, does not appear to be as injurious as tainted well water, earth 
and air being purifiers of surface water. Water when enclosed and 
stagnant, as in wells, pipes, or small unventilated tanks, and especially 
when affected by liquid or gaseous impurities, becomes stinking and un- 
wholesomé. In waterworks the water to be impounded in reservoirs 
should be gathered from the cleanest possible sources, and should be pre- 
served clean. Sand filters should be close to the service reservoirs, which 
should be covered and fully ventilated. The supply from the reservoir and 
the supply mains should be direct, and the mains should be so laid and 
connected as to produce continuous circulation, as water retained a long 
time dormant in ‘‘ dead ends” rapidly becomes deteriorated. The best 
water supply will be one which secures the purest source, and by the works 
of storage and distribution preserves it purest up to its delivery for use. 
BATHING AND WASHING 

are necessary to health, but there are many towns in Great Britain and 
Ireland without adequate means for bathing and ‘washing; and, as a 
consequence, the people do not bathe and are not clean, The poor cannot 
provide their own baths. These ought, therefore, to be provided for them 
by the municipal authorities in the best and cheapest form and in the most 
convenient positions. With the baths should be wash-houses, where water, 
soap, and all the apparatus necessary for clean and rapid washing, drying, 
mangling, and ironing should be made available at the least practicable 
cost, and if sites are judiciously selected, and there is no extravagance in 
the construction and management, there must be no loss. But a small 
rate in aid, if required, will be a saving indirectly in promoting cleanliness, 
sobriety, and improved health. In Great Britain at this day thousands 
upon thousands of the poor are never washed clean from their birth to 
their death, unless they go to prison or to the workhouse. There is no 
bathing accommodation provided. At all schools there should be baths, 
and complete washing should be a part of education, as those who are 
accustomed to regular personal washing in youth will not subsequently 


abandon it. 
BACK DRAINAGE THE BEST. 


Where housés are built in streets, and the kitchens are at the back, 
the drain must cross the basement unless back drainage is adopted, when 
no drain need enter the basement. Much has been written and said both 
in fayour of back drainage and against it. I have had twenty years’ ex- 
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perience of back drainage, and know nothing but good of it. It has been 
said that it is an interference with the rights of private property ; that the 
drains will choke, and then there must be trespass to find out the point of 
failure. My reply is that back drains may be so laid that nothing but 
gross usage, amounting to a wilful action, can choke them; and even in 
such a case they may be freed and cleansed without trespass, as man-holes 
and flushing will enable them to be so cleansed, To enable sound sewers 
and drains to be constructed the trenching must be true, and the bottom 
to receive sewer or drain must be absolutely sound and solid. There 
must be no mistake here or the work will soon be a nuisance and a ruin. 
. Sewers and drains may become broken-backed ; there will then be leaking 
joints or saturated subsoil, and a choked sewer or drain will bring discredit 
upon sewering. If the bottom of a sewer or drain-trench is not sound it 
may be made so by cement concrete, and in loose, wet, quicksandy 
ground sewers and drains should be covered with concrete. Sewers and 
drains will work better and be maintained in better order if subjected to 
regular and properly graduated flushing at short intervals. 


STATESMEN NO FRIENDS TO SANITARY SCIENCE. 


We are met here in this ancient city of Exeter to discuss sanitary science 
and preventive medicine, engineering and sanitary construction, meteor- 
ology and geology—to give information and to receive information on 
subjects which we consider to be of vital importance to each individual 
man, to each town, and to each nation ; but when we read the current 
newspaper literature of the day we seem as men beating the air. States- 
men pay very little attention to our subjects, but starve labour by con- 
scription, impoverish populations by taxation, and at enormous cost 
provide the most refined and terrible weapons for human destruction. We 
are in the midst of a war furore, and sanitary works can have no solid and 
satisfactory progress under existing conditions. There is over the length 
and breadth of Europe a rampant military spirit; armies, armaments, 
ironclads, and 100-ton guns attract most attention. The people are 
summoned from afar to witness autumn manceuvres conducted by 
emperors, as if soldiers were the beginning and ending of human progress 
and civilisation. The Americans appear to be the only sane nation. 
The governments of the Old World are drunk with military ambition. 


Papers were read as follows: Mr. G. E. Waring, jun., ‘‘ The Sewerage 
of Memphis, United States of America ;” Mr. R. Domenichetti, ‘‘ Notes 
on the Water Supply of the Louth Rural Districts;” Mr. W. White, 
F.S.A., ‘* Water Closet Construction;” Dr. Woodman, ‘‘The Plan 
adopted in St. Thomas’s, Exeter, for Disinfecting the Sewage of the 
District ;” Mr. H. P. Boulnois, M.I.C.E., ‘‘Sewer Gas Annihilation ; ” 
Major-General Scott, C.B., R.E., ‘‘Suggestions on the Cleaning of 
Sewers ;”’ Colonel Jones, V.C., ‘‘On Drainage ;” Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘ The 
State of Sanitary Engineering in the Riviera.” 

In the evening Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F-.R.S., delivered a lecture to 
a large and highly appreciative audience upon ‘‘ Woman asa Sanitary 
Reformer.” Next week we hope to give a pretty full report of this 
important utterance. The lecture was thoroughly popular, and it has 
been extensively reported and commented upon by the public press. 

On Friday Sir ANTONIO BRADY, as President of the Meteorological, 
Geological, and Geographical Section, delivered the address, which, as 
the Bishop of Exeter said in moving a vote of thanks, was ‘‘ an admirable 
summary of what was known on the subjects touched on.” 

Among the local papers read was one on the question ofa ‘‘ Subter- 
ranean Water Supply for Exeter,” by Mr. Andrew, F.G.S.; one on ‘‘ The 
Wells of Exeter, and their Spread of Disease,” by Mr. Perkins ; and one 
on ‘‘ The Quality of the Water of the River Exe,” also by Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Symonps, F.R.S., President of the Meteorological Society, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Health Resorts.” 

A paper on the ventilation of water mains followed, which was illustrated 
by apparatus, and was regarded in the discussion which followed as prac- 
tically meeting a difficulty. Some papers had to be taken as read, owing to 
the lateness of the hour to which the section sat, among them being one on 
the ‘‘ Softening of the Thames Water supplied to Western London.” 

At five o’clock the usual meeting for passing votes of thanks was held. 
Earl Fortescue took the chair, and was supported by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Professor de Chamont, Dr. Richardson, Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., Sir 
Antonio Brady, Colonel Jones, Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., Professor Corfield, 
the Mayor of Exeter, Major M‘Coy, and the officers of the institute. 


Earl FORTESCUE, in opening the proceedings, said he hoped the visit 
would benefit Exeter, and from what he had ‘seen he believed it would. 
One of the points to which he wished to draw attention was that, while 
much good had been done by schools, much evil also often arose from 
enforced attendances. Discretion should be allowed for the absence of 
children suffering from infectious disease, or of children living in the house 
where there was infectious disease. These days should not be deducted 
from those counted for qualification for capitation grants, His resolution, 


at the request of the council, was that the Lord President of the Council 
should be memorialised on the subject. 

This was seconded by Dr. RICHARDSON and carried unanimously. 

Lord ForTEscUE then proposed ;: “That in the opinion of the Congress 
the useful system of examining to give certificates to sanitary officers should 
be extended.” 

This was carried. 

Lord ForTEscuE then proposed thanks to the Minister of the United 
sie re information communicated with regard to the sewerage of Mem- 
phis, U.S. 

Sir StarFoRD NortTHcore then proposed thanks to the Mayor and 
council for their hospitable reception. He said he had been honoured by 
being asked to propose this vote. He felt he was hardly the proper person 
to do this, for he was rather an idler in the land, content to enjoy what 
others understood. He had not been able to attend the meetings, but he 
had read the address given. No one could doubt the kind reception the 
institute would receive. Perfect home sanitary surroundings were essential. 
He would take up but a few more minutes, as he did not wish to be an ob- 
structionist, but he wished to add that as this was an age of great demon- 
strations it was good that the Sanitary Institute had made such a demon- 
stration. If such a demonstration failed, what was the next step to be 
taken? To educate people to act for themselves. 

Mr. CHADWICK seconded the resolution. In return for the reception 
Exeter had given the institute ought to. show its gratitude by giving what 
advice it could to Exeter. What had been done in other places was not to 
enforce except by reason or common sense. One point he thought of im- 
portance was that schoolmasters should be taught to look to the sanitary 
condition of children massed for instruction. 

The Mayor, in responding, said he thought the sewage and water 
question had been fully gone into. 

The other thanks were to the Bishop and Mrs. Temple, to the various 
officers and local secretaries, and to the gas company for offering four silver 
medals for the best apparatus for utilising gas for cooking and heating, as 
the days for gas lighting are nearly at an end. 

It was after six when the meeting ended, and at seven o’clock a dinner 
was given at the Rougemont Hotel, at which Earl Fortescue presided, 

On Saturday evening Dr. BARTLETT delivered an address on the 
‘* Results of the Congress” to the people of Exeter. The Mayor presided. 
In the course of the address he spoke as follows of 


THE DEATH RATE AS AN INDEX TO HEALTH, 


When this death rate was excessive it was certain that a considerable 
proportion of deaths must be due to fever, diarrhcea, and other zymotic 
diseases. He did not mean to say that those diseases were altogether 
preventable, but in the majority of places they might be greatly reduced in 
number. This fact was also to be remembered—the deaths did not 
represent the whole mischief, but simply indicated a large number of other 
cases of illness, and an enormous amount of anxiety and suffering by those 
who were not actual victims to the disease. | Wherever there was a large 
amount of preventable disease in a city there must be some important 
defects in existence requiring very serious consideration. He, however, 
warred communities against being led away by those whose interest it was to 
exaggerate, and at the same time pointed out that while it was most 
desirable that there should be a wish to do everything that was necessary, 
yet anything like a rush to extreme measures would be sure to be met 
eventually by a recoil in the other direction. 


DANGER OF USING RIVER WATER. 

Very many places drew their water from rivers which received the 
sewage of places higher up the stream, and although under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the impurity might in the course of a twenty mile run become 
oxydised sufficiently to permit a fairly good third-class water to be obtained 
after filtration, yet if cholera or typhoid fever ever broke out in the place 
polluting the stream, all places below would have good reason to tremble, 
for the river might very well be the medium for conveying disease and 
death into the homes of those who drew their water supply from it. Whilst 
the germs of the disease might be oxydised on 364 days in the year, yet on 
the 365th day a portion of the poisoned matter might come down with the 
stream, and prove the seed of an epidemic which would ravage a ‘vast 
number of homes. 

In concluding, Dr. BARTLETT condemned the use of cisterns unless they 
were under very close supervision, and gave instances of the contamina. 
tion of the supply by dead mice, birds, fish, &c., fmding their way into 
cisterns. Touching the question of general health, he said that with a good 
water supply and good drainage it depended very much on thorough venti- 
lation, on habits of cleanliness, and on good cooking. A very common 
evil was the entire disregard by persons of the quality of the water they use 
for cooking purposes, but absolute cleanliness here was as important as in 
every other detail of life. Asa matter both of efficiency and economy he 
advocated the greater adoption of gas cooking stoves by the working 
classes, and in conclusion gave a rvéswméof the features of the sanitary 
exhibition that were of the greatest interest to the working classes. Before 
sitting down Dr. Bartlett said he wished to express the high apprecia- 
tion the institute had’ of the reception Exeter had given them, and he 
trusted that as the members had learnt much by coming to that part of the 
country, so the city would reap some advantage from the visit of the con- 
gress. (Applause.) 

At the conclusion of Dr. Bartlett’s address the MAYOR moyed, and 
Sir ANTONIO BRADY seconded, a vote of thanks. 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 156, St. John Street Road, London, E.C. 

Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 
_ It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
a betigts Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and wo¢ to the Editor of House and 

onte. 

The Editor is zo¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigved articles. 


louse and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly . . 3s. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly 6s. 6d. 12s. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, Zost 
Jree, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies, Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly |. 6s. 6d. 13S, 
Half-yearly ° ; : 138. 26s. 
Yearly 26s. 5258. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fouse and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


Zs. d. 

Back page, and page next to matter . , 5 6 - @ 430 0 
Half do. 5 210 0 
Inside pages . 3 H ‘ 5 . 4 0 0 
Do. do., per column : 2 6 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 
Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 
pecial arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. 


** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays, for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun_ PrARc#, made payable at Hich STREET, IstinGTon, N., and addressed to him at 
156, St. John Street Road, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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LINE UPON LINE. 


THE need of improved sanitation in the dwelling and in the 
village, town, or city is so great, and the people are so slow to 
apprehend the full force of its importance, that continual 
reiteration and agitation are necessary to arouse them to any- 
thing like active exertion in its extension. All that can be 
done by private exertion and by associative effort, from the 
platform and through the printing-press, is scarcely sufficient 
to make the people alive to their deep interest in their sanitary 
surroundings. 

Error is long-lived, and prejudice dies hard. Interests, too, 
step in and effectually obstruct suggested improvements, so 
that even where people are prepared for much-needed 
changes other considerations interpose, and the right thing is 
either postponed or some temporising expedient resorted to. 
Then, too, great failures have unfortunately been associated 
with several sweeping proposals of sanitary reform. Schemes 
which appeared to be perfect in theory, and which looked well 
upon ‘paper, have proved wholly inadequate to effect the 
desired ends. In this way a great deal of money has been 
spent in vain, and ratepayers have been scared by a few dis- 
asters from sanctioning improvements of vital importance. In 
applied Sanitary Science, as in everything else, failures are 
inevitable. But these very failures, disappointing and costly 
as they may be to the few, are highly instructive to the many, 
and they are useful in indicating the direction in which success 











must be sought. Experience is not only the school of fools 
but of sanitary and most other social reformers ; and multiplied 
experiments must ultimately lead to a complete solution of the 
sanitary problem. 

The Sanitary Institute does a very useful work in holding an 
annual conference. Men of mark and reputation are congre- 
gated together, and they give not only to those assembled, but 
through the press, to the entire civilised world, their best 
thoughts upon topics which they have made their life study. 
True, many of the suggestions made are crude, and some are 
impracticable, but the aggregate result each year is a distinct 
advance in sanitary reform. . 

Richardson, Chadwick, Rawlinson, Carpenter, and other 
ardent sanitarians meet and confer; the result: of their de- 
liberations is made known. ‘Their utterances are read by 
hundreds of thousands, if not by millions ; and each gathering 
becomes an educational process of incalculable value. No 
definite action has been perhaps resolved upon ; but the public 
mind has been stirred, a given proportion of people have been 
set thinking, and out of thought will come action. — 

The process may be slow, and the ardent spirits of sanitary 
reform may weary, but perceptible progress is being made. 
The question has taken a firm hold of the public mind. 
Numerous associations exist for the promotion of one or other 
branch of the subject, while the press gives it great prominence. 
All this must tell upon the popular sentiment ; and’ when the 
people come fully to understand that health is their truest 
wealth, no expenditure of money or effort will be deemed 
extravagant which diminishes sickness, reduces the death-rate, 
and at the same time augments the vitality of the nation. 





A MATTER THAT IS NO JOKE.—Major Lamorock Flower, the consult- 
ing Sanitary Engineer, has written a long letter to the Telegraph, and 
though as a rule we object to Flowery language, we must make an excep- 
tion in this case. The JJajor part of his letter is composed of instances 
of insufficient sanitary arrangements in the houses of the ¢7veat, but we 
fancy the want of ventilation is often to be found in the graves of the 
houses. | Seriously, there is no doubt that the cause of much of the 
bad health that prevails is the absence of sanitary supervision, and the 
sooner something is done to enforce this most important measure the 
better for us all. Defective drains are not a subject for the Comic 
Essayist, as they are usually connected with the arrangements of private 
houses, and the defective drains on which the C. E. would be an authority 
are those associated with public-houses.—/wm. 


SCARLET FEVER AT HounsLow AN ILLUSTRATIVE CAsE.—A family 
named Lovegrove, living in Gray’s-alley, High-street, Hounslow, have 
been lately suffering from scarlet fever. A few days ago the mother was 
confined of her fifth child, and shortly afterwards the father and one of the 
other children caught the infection. The sleeping accommodation for the 
whole family—mother, father, four children, and baby—was one bed, aul 
this provided with very little covering. The man it appears, had been 
out of the bed for a week, and did not like to ask for parish relief, and it 
was not until the doctor attending the wife asked what food was in the 
house that he confessed he had nothing but bread. The medical officer at 
once ordered meat and general nourishment, and yesterday the man and 
one child were sent to the Fever Hospital, an additional bed being pro- 
vided for the other children. Some time ago a fatal case of malignant 
scarlet fever took place in a crowded part of Hounslow, and from want of 
a mortuary the body had to remain in a house full of people. 








LOVE. 


Come near, my beautiful, and let me gaze 
My soul all out into those beaming eyes, 
Until I lose my being all in thee. 

For is not love a losing of one’s self 

In that which is beloved? Love feels no self, 
For, though it spring in self, yet, like a flower, 
It lives not for the soil, but yields up all 
Its breathing essence to the wooed air. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMFTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 
Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


ONE of the things which strike an Englishman in any of the large 
towns of Germany very forcibly is the fact that the opera and the 
legitimate Drama are brought within the means of the humblest 
class of citizens. 

The rulers of the German States consider, and rightly, that the 
theatre, properly constituted, is one of the most important agents 
in the education of the people. There is not a large city in the 
whole empire where crowds of the poorer classes may not be seen 
week after week in one of the noble Imperial theatres, listening 
either to good operatic music, or to the immortal plays of Goethe, 
Schiller, and our own Shakespeare, whom, by the way, the 
Germans think they appreciate more highly than we do. How is 
this rendered possible, Germany being a far poorer country than 
England? It is by the system which exists of subsidising the 
Imperial Court theatres yearly by a royal grant. Take, for 
instance, Dresden, which I select as being the capital of buta 
small kingdom, Saxony. There the King, out of his own revenues, 
which do not amount to £200,000 a year, spends £60,000 yearly 
on the Court theatre, besides having contributed largely to the 
erection of the new house, perhaps the loveliest in Europe. The 
King of Bavaria, and the Emperor, as King of Prussia, spend much 
more on their respective theatres. 

This would, of course, be impossible in England, where our 
sovereigns have yielded up their ancient revenues in consideration 
of an allowance scantily sufficient to keep up their royal’ state. 
But the same system of subsidising the Drama exists in Republican 
France. More, this charge is borne by the State, and beyond all 
question it has been recognised as a charge from which the people 
derive so much benefit as to justify a Democratic Government in 
defraying it from the public revenue. 

Why should we not do the same thing in England? It cannot 
be said that the State is not rich enough, though doubtless England 
is not as truly rich a country as France. But it will probably be 
said that Englishmen have not the same taste for music and the 
Drama as either French or Germans. Well, I think that is exactly 
what remains to be seen. Let us take music. It is true that the 
greatest composers who ever lived were Germans,,but my own 
belief is that, taking the people of both countries at large, the 
English are, ¢o say the very least, just as musical as the Germans. 
To bear me out in this very modest assertion I need only point to 
an English school of secular part music, a distinctly popular one— 
viz., madrigals and glees—allowed by competent German judges— 
e.g., Mendelssohn—to be far superior to their own, and, / take leave 
to say, the very best that ever existed, though unfortunately the 
modern rage for German music has led most of our choral societies 
to neglect the noble works of Gibbons, Byrd, &c., &c., for the 
rather mawkish part-songs after the German style. So also with 
our school of church music. I have heard Germans say that they 
consider it by far the best in existence, not, however, of course, 
intending thereby to do despite to the best inspirations of the 
great composers of Roman Catholic church music. The point I 
wish to arrive at, then, is that the people of England are, to speak 
mildly, quite sufficiently musical to enable them to appreciate 
good operatic music if they had the chance; but it is notoriously 
out of their reach. How, also, can the people be expected to know 
and value as they ought the immortal works of Shakespeare, and 
all our great dramatists, unless there be in London, at least—and 
why not in our great northern manufacturing towns also?—a 
National Theatre subsidised bythe State, in which the working man 
and his family could enjoy the opera and the drama at a charge 
within his means? I can hardly think that the people of England 
would object to be taxed moderately to have such a privilege. 

On the elevating and soothing influence of good music and 
good representations of the best dramas, I need not say that those— 
far too large a number, alas !—who are strangers to it, can hardly 
conceive how much good they would derive from both those re- 
creations ; how many more rational evenings would be passed ; 
how many listeners would return home full of high and ennobling 
thoughts, lifted out of the narrow and perhaps sordid gloom of 








every-day life. And this, I think, applies especially to music, re- 
garding which I cannot do better in conclusion than quote 
Schiller’s noble lines in his well-known poem “The Power of 
Song” :— 
‘« F’en thus, each useless load down flinging, 
Man to his spirit’s height doth tower, 
When once Song's trumpet-call is ringing, 
And yields him to the Mystic Power. 
The lofty God's his rank approacheth, 
AlJl other Powers must now be still ; 
Nought earthly on his realm encroacheth, 
No circumstance can work him ill ; 
No carking care nor trouble baneth 
The while that Song with magic reigneth,”’ 


UNION NOTICES. 


Novice To CLuss.—The widow of an artisan has offered to give to 
any Clubs desiring them a large number of unbound volumes of the 
LEinglish Mechanic, of Engineering, and of the Building Times. Any Club 
secretary communicating with the Union office can be informed of the name 
and address of the donor. 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE FOR TECHNICAL Epuca- 
TION.—The syllabus of lectures for the coming session is now published, 
and may be obtained at the temporary rooms of the Institute, in Cowper 
Street, Finsbury ; the lectures which are open to women as well as men 
appear to be of a most valuable kind, and the fees are extremely low ; we 
may also remind our readers that the classes at the Artisans’ Institute will 
shortly be recommenced. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—We are very glad to insert the following 
notice of what has been done by the Tower Hamlets Branch of the Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. The notice has been sent to us 
by Mr. Frederick Rogers, vice-president of the Dublin Castle Workmen’s 
Club, who is also one of the hon. secs. of the above-named Society. He 
has promised to send to us the programme for the next session, which we 
shall have much pleasure in putting before the Clubs: ‘* Ze University 
Extension Society.—The classes in connection with the University Exten- 
sion movement will commence at the Medical College, London Hospital, 
in the month of October. There are some changes in the arrangements 
which will be interesting to old students. Professor Gardime, who has 
hitherto lectured on Friday evenings, now takes Wednesday, and delivers 
his first lecture on ‘‘ The English Revolution” on Wednesday, October 
13th. Dr. Walter Pye, whose lectures on ‘‘ Physiology ” were so success- 
ful last term, takes Friday, October 8th, and following Fridays for his 
lectures ; and Mr. Foxwell, who has been so successful a teacher in the 
provinces, but who is new to Eastern London, is to lecture on ‘‘ Political 
Economy” on Monday, October 11th, and following Mondays. In 
connection with the last-named subject there has been formed an Adam 
Smith Club, which meets every Tuesday night at St. Jude’s School. he 
Club, as its names implies, is formed for the study of the works of Adam 
Smith, and owes its existence to the self-denying efforts of Mr. James 
Bonar, the former teacher of political economy, who, in addition to his 
ordinary winter class, voluntarily kept his pupils together during the 


-summer months, by giving reading-classes from Adam Smith at the Cocoa 


Tree Coffee Palace, Commercial Road. Out of these classes has arisen 


the Adam Smith Club. 


PRIZE OFFERED BY A MEMBER OF THE UNION COUNCIL FOR COMPE- 
TITION BY RIFLE VOLUNTEERS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF AFFILIATED 
CLuss IN LonDOoN.—The Prize will be given to the member of such an 
Affiliated Club, being a member of any Rifle Volunteer Corps in London 
or Middlesex, and efficient for the volunteer year 1879-1880, who shall 
make the best score in the class firing for that year. Candidates to send 
in their names to the OFFICE OF THE CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
150, STRAND, the names of their Corps and Clubs, and with full details of 
scores, signed by the adjutant or musketry instructor of their Corps, before 
November 5th, 1880. No prize will be given unless there are at least ten 
candidates. GIVEN BY CAPTAIN SANDS, 

. 19th Middlesex R.V. 


List oF REcIPROCATING CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN, now ready, new edition ; price 
one penny. 


NEWS. 


Hounstow WorKMEN’s CLup.—We have received reports from this Club which are 
extremely encouraging. There seems to be now every prospect of the formation, or 
rather reformation, ofa successful Club. We trust that the new committee who have 
been elected will be as successful as their energy deserves. We feel there can be no 
doubt that having so fortunately prevented the dissolution of the Club and the dispersion 
of the property belonging to it, they will be able to realise their wish to have a new 
Club building, and also a good Club to occupy it, It is not often that a Club finds itself 
possessing land and a considerable balance in money ; the Hounslow Club seems to be 
in this happy position, and it has now an active and energetic committee pledged 
to make the most of these advantages. 


Some of the members of the Borough of Hackney Club paid a visit to the St. Pancras 
Club on Thursday, the 23rd inst., and presented to the latter Club the Cup won by them 
in the late whist contest. Mr. Heward, the Vice-President of the St. Pancras Club, in 
a very able speech, accepted the Cup on behalf of the Club. A special concert followed 
the presentation. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Too great care cannot be taken in selecting bacon and pork. The pig is 
naturally a dirty animal, and he is subject to several dirt diseases. Very 
frequently, too, pigs are killed when suffering from measles, and persons 
eating the resulting bacon or pork are in danger of infection. The Daily 
Chronicle of Tuesday last, has the following upon diseased American pork 
and hams :— 


‘* Several months ago a considerable amount of attention was excited by 
the death of more than one person through eating American pork. In one 
instance an examination of the remainder of the food showed that the tissue 
of the animal which supplied it had been largely infested by minute worms, 
the result of a disease from which the pig had suffered. Medical testimony 
was also adduced to prove that the porcine race in some districts of America 
was diseased to a great extent at that period, and that eating such flesh 
unless it had first been subjected to thorough boiling would be tolerably 
certain to generate a frightful and fatal disorder in human beings. This 
subject has again become prominent owing to an outbreak of fever at 
Nantwich. A whole family, with the exception of a baby that did not 
partake of the food, has been attacked simultaneously with illness after 
dining on American ham. . In his report of this case to the sanitary 
authorities there, Dr. Fox recommends that this kind of meat should 
either be avoided altogether or cut into very thin slices, so that the heat 
generated in the process of cooking may penetrate the whole substance. 
The same gentleman states that in a neighbouring parish an outbreak of 
typhoid fever has just occurred through the consumption of tinned fish, 
but he has not, so far as we can learn, been able to ascertain its condition 
before it was eaten. It is, however, no secret that cooked fish, if allowed 
to remajn in the tin after opening it, speedily undergoes a chemical change 
which renders it a dangerous food. It would, therefore, be desirable to 
have this fact inscribed upon the labels of such tins, in order that the 
unwary may receive timely warning.” 


At the weekly meeting of the Rental and Sanitary Reform Association, 
held on Monday last, Mr. Edwin {Dunn, the hon. sec., expressed himself 
as being glad to be able to report that the question of the necessity of 
keeping dwellings in a sanitary condition was now being discussed by 
persons and journals that had hitherto remained silent on the subject, In 
Marylebone they had had a poor-law guardian and an M.D. visiting a 
house, and writing to the papers describing the filth of the place, which 
he said was ‘‘ worse thana pigsty.” Indeed, the visitor recommended 
that the walls should be hot-lime-washed before they could be fit for 
replastering ; and yet this very place had been occupied by a shopkeeper, 
who retailed from it articles of food to be consumed by the inhabitants of 
the locality. It was no wonder that poor people became nervous and 
unwell, because the effluvia from places of the kind described always clung 
to certain articles of food, which absorbed its taint, thus carrying the 
germs of disease into the houses of customers. The association would 
continue to point out to their wealthy neighbours the danger of contagion 
arising from these causes. He then read a report on the condition of 
property close to Russell Square, W.C., the grounds of which were owned 
by the Governors of the Foundling Hospital. The visitor who inspected 
the property reported as follows :— 

‘* The eastern end isin St. Pancras parish, and the western in St. Giles. 
The roadway situated within St. Giles is continually in a filthy and dis- 
gusting condition, being thickly coated with animal and vegetable refuse, 
which is the breeding-ground for countless flies ; a bad effluvium continually 
arises from this filth, which is only disturbed by the traffic and the feeble 
attempt of an aged scavenger once about every three weeks to, remove it. 
Along the length of the roadway are several heaps of manure, which are 
also the receptacles for decaying rubbish, which causes upon the occasions 
of their removal so fearful a smell that the windows and doors of the over- 
crowded houses around have to be closed to exclude it. This place is 
perforce the playground of the children of the tenants. Underneath the 
pavement are cellars ; the windows of these cellars open on a level with 
the roadway, the window-ledges being about three feet from the street 
gutter. These places are in many instances occupied by families amongst 


whom and the population generally there is a constant demand for medical 
treatment.” 


It was also stated that the Governors of the Foundling Hospital were 
not responsible for this state of things. This association promises well, 
and the indirect results of its labours cannot but be productive of good. 
If it does nothing else, it is doing a good work in systematically and 
continuously directing attention to the need of the improved sanitation 
of dwellings, . 
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Pedestrians are often impeded in our crowded London thoroughfares. 
No kind of rule is observed in walking on the pavement. A recent writer 
in the Daily Chronicle says :— 


‘¢ Whether we sail, row, ride, or drive, we always turn to the left when 
we meet any one. We should do the same when we walk. The ancients 
always did so—never going against the sun. In the Welsh triad of polite- 
ness the rule of the road is laid down as follows: ‘We must walk behind 
him who is acquainted with the road ; before him who is not acquainted 
with the road ; and leave the right side to him who walks with us, or 
whom we may meet on the road, passing him with a courteous salutation.’ ” 


Ld 


A few days ago Dr. D. G. J. Macdonald contributed a letter to the 
Daily Chronicle npon recent evictions in Scotland. He defends the 
system of small holdings. He says :— 


“* As regards Scotland, there is not in the three kingdoms a class more 
comfortable and happy than the peasant when living under a good land- 
lord. With £4 or 45 worth of land he is far better off than thousands who 
drudge at a desk, paying a similar or even higher rent for a room in some 
of the close and filthy streets, lanes, and slums of Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
London. The Highland peasant passes his time in peacefulness and 
happiness, respecting the laws of God and man, cultivating the land, and 
tending his sheep and cattle—in that rural demestic life which sweetens the 
cup and lightens the burden of existence. Surely this is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the grinding, insipid servitude of the poorer town drudge. To 
permit the wholesale expatriation of the sinew and bone of the country is 
not only a grave error, but national suicide; for is it not to stout hearts 
and strong arms that we have to look for the defence of our empire in the 
hour of danger? : 

** «Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, its country’s pride, 
If once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ ” 


A movement has been set on foot to convert the Lambeth Graveyard into 
a recreation ground. We cordially approve the proposal, of course 
assuming that due regard will be paid to the dead. 


It is now several years since steps were taken for the abolition of the level 
crossing over the railway at the Shaftesbury Park Estate. The crossing is 
one of the most dangerous ones in the Metropolitan district, and it ought 
to have been remedied long ago. Somebody is clearly to blame. The in- 
habitants have done their best. This case has been repeatedly before the 
Board of the Artisans’ Company ; but that body is evidently too apathetic 
to insist upon the several railway companies doing their duty. We are 
glad to see that the residents on the Estate are again moving in the matter. 
Last week a meeting was held at Shaftesbury Hall, under the presidency of 
Mr. Somerville, to promote a movement for the opening of a railway station 
conveniently situated for the district. Resolutions were passed affirming 
that a station ‘‘at the level crossing” was urgently required, and that, if 
constructed, it would be ‘‘a source of revenue to the railway companies 
concerned.’ It was directed that copies of the resolution should be for- 
warded to the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, to the 
Directors of the Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company, 
and to the Members of Parliament for the division of the county in which 
Shaftesbury Park is situated. A committee was also appointed. Wehope 


- the committee will do its duty. 


Much dissatisfaction exists regarding the structure now in course of 
erection upon the site of old Temple Bar. It is generally felt that the City 
authorities have stolen a march upon the inhabitants of the Metropolis. 
If the erection proves to be an obstruction to traffic, it ought to be speedily 
removed. Ina letter to the Dazly News, Mr. G. E. Street says :— 


‘«T regret to say that the whole of the space for the proposed memorial, 
five feet, has been taken out of the foot pavement on the north side, which 
will now be reduced to ten feet in width, to the great damage of the appear- 
ance of the new Courts of Justice, and to the great inconvenience of the 
public. The right place for a refuge is undoubtedly about one hundred 
feet to the west of the memorial. The roadway at this point being wider 
would admit of a larger refuge, and it would much better serve the con- 
venience of passengers to the most important entrances of the new Courts. 
I have never had any chance of seeing the design for the proposed 
memorial. I am glad, however, to believe that it will be, as Mr. Bed- © 
ford says, a beautitul work of art; and I only wish that it could be 
erected with as much regard to convenience as to beauty and sentiment.” 
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ON MONEY. 


PROFESSOR BONAMY Pricer, of Oxford University, England, in the 
International Review for September, reviews the book on ‘‘ Money, 
recently published by Professor Francis A. Walker, of Yale Col- 
lege. He says, ‘‘ As to the great subject which Professor Walker 
names—the fearful commercial depression which has oppressed so many 
nations for so many years—it is supremely important that its cause should 
be clearly understood, and the invaluable lesson it teaches be gathered up 
by all.” { 

Tete is,” says the Professor, ‘ over-consumption; and by over-consumption 
- we mean the using and destroying more wealth than was re-made. The 

necessary consequence was impoverishment—there was less to distribute 
among the whole people. One necessary result was that there was less 
to exchange, less to buy with, and manufacturers and shopkeepers on every 
side were doing less business, often none at all. This is precisely com- 
mercial depression, and its cause is easy to understand. A great famine 
furnishes. a good example of such depression. The labourers have used 
up food and clothing ; horses have been fed ; manures bought and depo- 
sited in the soil—but at the end there is no harvest, no corn. With what 
is another year’s crop to be produced? The stock of capital is now much 
reduced, the nation is poorer, the means for trading greatly diminished, 
for thére is far less to exchange. ers 

“The capital destroyed in making the railway or the field-drain is not 
replaced for years—often many. The nation is distinctly the poorer, is desti- 
tute by all the part which the railway used up which was not restored, say 
within a year. Carry on this process to excessive proportions, and the 
commercial depressfon stands visible to our eyes as clear as day. The 

_ Americans took the lead, and it was most disastrous for them and others, 
in the excessive creation of fixed capital. They are said to have built 
some thirty thousand miles of new railways. What a vast destruction of 
food, clothing, tools, coals, was accomplished by this reckless proceed- 
ing! Is it to be wondered at if the sufferings described by Professor 
Walker were the punishment of such wild conduct? The railroads pro- 
bably could not replace the wealth they had destroyed in less than halfa 
century.” 

Speaking of bi-metalism, and the difficulties produced by it in France, 
the Professor says :— 

‘‘ The cause of all the trouble has been the great fall in the metallic value 
of silver, in combination with many harassing fluctuations. It has turned 
purely silver currencies into bad money; it has poisoned them with un- 
steadiness of value, the greatest and most pestilent fault which money can 
have. For a long time an ounce of silver was worth 60d. in the metal 
market ; it then fell as low as 48¢., and, with endless oscillations, now 
stands at about 52d. 

* * * * * * 

‘*In the bi-metallic countries, in which both gold and silver were legal 
tenders, the fall in the value of silver produced its invariable effect, which 
some call the Gresham law, but which is a natural fact rather than a law. 
Silver was overrated in the coinage. At the fallen value, there was 
not silver enough in the coins for which the gold ones were exchanged. 
Hence, dear gold was bought with cheap silver, and was taken to countries 
where its value had full play. It was profitable to send over cheap silver, 
have it coined, with the coins buy the gold ones in circulation, melt them 
down, and export them abroad. So it happened in the Latin Union. In 
France, fifteen-and-a-half ounces of silver coins could buy an ounce of gold, 
worth eighteen. Silver poured in, and gold left France. The process 
went on so rapidly that France and the Latin Union were compelied to 
limit their silver coining; and the final result is that the money of France 
consists of gold Napoleons and francs consisting of silver coined in the 
proportion of 15 1-2 to 1 of gold, with no right to demand that silver shall 
be coined at the mint. This is the system supported by bi-metalists.” 

Professor Price, however, has his own theory for utilising both metals : 
pees: Moth ee. Gold is reasonably steady—is good money. Let it 
be the standard to which all other coins are referred : but let the principle 
to govern its use, in combination with the uncertain and capricious metal 
silver, be the proclamation from time to time, by public authority, of the 
proportion in which silver coins shall exchange with those composed of 
gold. Upon such basis both can be legal tenders—gold always without 
change ; the gold coin standing simply on the quantity of metalit contains. 
Silver too, can be legal tender, but in paying debts reckoned in gold coins, in 
fact, in their relation to silver coins; the number of silver coins constituting 
the gold one to be determined, from time to time, according to the metallic 
values of both in the metal market. The machinery required for the work- 
ing of this process will involve complications and require consideration ; 
but, if the end is desired in earnest, - no difficulty of detail will ultimately 
bar out success.” 








I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others, be it gehius, power, 
wit, or fancy; but if I could choose what would be most delightful, and I 
believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to any other 
blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness, creates new hopes 
when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, the destruction 
of existence the most gorgeous of all lights—awakens life even in death, 
and from destruction and decay calls up beauty and divinity.—Siy 
Humphry Davy, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 


(Zhe Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


OVER-CROWDING ON THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


To the Editor of ‘*‘ HOUSE AND Home.” 
SIR, 


Your useful paper gives no uncertain sound upon over-crowding in 
houses ; there is another kind of overcrowding to which I wish to direct 
public attention. It is rarely that any train on the Metropolitan Railway 
either in the morning or afternoon is not over-crowded, and the third-class 
carriages disgracefully so. The officials have no regard to regulations, but 
force the people into already over-crowded compartments; and the people 
submit. They are all anxious to get to their journey’s end as quickly as 
possible, and so they tolerate the imposition of the Company upon them. 

A passenger, when he pays for a ticket, purchases the right to one tenth 
part of a compartment, and the Company ought to secure him the undis- 
turbed possession thereof. But they take his money, and he is fortunate 
if he receives anything like one-half of the space paid for. © This violation 
of contract would not be tolerated in any other line of business, and it is 
for the public to resist the action of the Metropolitan and District Com- 
panies, and to insist upon having what they have paid for. 


DISGUSTED PASSENGER, 








THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 


TEMPERATURE OF FOOD. 


A.H.—Food is generally taken too hot, and the notion that this practice 
is beneficial unfortunately generally obtains. Food not exceeding one hundred 
degrees of Fahrenheit is best and easiest of digestion. If much above that 
temperature it tends to weaken and delibitate the stomach ; if much below 
it, it has to abstract a sufficient amount of heat from the system to raise it 
to that temperature before digestion can commence, and this abstraction of 
heat produces that chilly feeling after meals so common with persons of 
feeble vitality. 





How TO REGAIN FLESH. 


W.H.G. would be glad of advice as to attaining to a better state of 
health under the following circumstances :—He is of dark complexion and 
decidedly bilious temperament, and is gradually losing flesh and weight, 
while his digestive organs appear to be getting weaker, although attending 
most carefully to his diet. He has had numerous remedies from his 
physician, but does not seem to improve. Would ‘‘ Extract of Malt ” be 
likely to be of any service in gaining flesh or assisting digestion ? He thinks 
the experience and advice of our readers would be of use to many besides 
himself. [We do not undertake to advise in such cases. If we did, we 
should recommend W.H.G. to adopt the simplest and most natural system 
of diet, and to take as much outdoor exercise as possible. There may be 
states in which “ Extract of Malt ” may be usefully employed, but malt is 
not a perfect food. It “ fattens,” but cannot be said to feed in the fullest 
sense. It lacks elements of food of vital importance, which existed in the 
barley, but is destroyed in malting. If W.H.G. really gets no benefit from 
the physician’s advice, there can be no harm in his trying a diet of fruit 
and farina. | 





THE ANTI-LICENCE CRUSADE ON THE QUEEN’s PaRK 
EsTaTE.—lIt has only just come to our notice that the suc- 
cessful action taken by residents upon the Queen’s Park 
Estate against several proposed licensed houses entailed ex- 
penses not yet liquidated. A few pounds are still required, 
and as there are many shareholders in the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company among our readers, we gladly insert an appeal for 
pecuniary aid. We will receive subscriptions, or they may be 
remitted direct to the Rev. S. Bott, the indefatigable in- 
cumbent of the adjoining church, 134, Canterbury Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. Those acting with Mr. Bott in this important 
matter are principally working men, anxious to protect the 
district from the evils of the public-house system, but unable 
to afford more than to give their time to the work. 


Aman should never be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong, 
which is but saying in other words that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday.— foe. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it-is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a litue to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it, Coleridge. 





Elegies, 
And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 


Sparkle for ever. 
Tennyson. 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there where most it promises. — 
Shakespeare. 


As antiquity cannot privilege a mistake, so novelty cannot prejudice 
one.—Sir 7. P. Blount. 

It is right to be contented with what we have, but never with what we 
are.—Sir James Mackintosh. 

He will find himself in a great mistake, that either seeks for a friend 
in a palace, or tries him at a feast. —Seeca. 

The grave—dread thing! men shiver when thou art named ; nature, 
appalled, shakes off her wonted firmness.—L/azr. 


There is in man a higher aim than love of happiness ; he can do without 
happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness.— Carlyle. 


Let us, striking the flint, try to make a light from the sparks; but, for 
the love of God, do not let us put it on the head.— Raynoward. 


There is in every human countenance either a history or a prophecy, 
which must sadden, or at least soften, every reflecting observer.— 
Coleridge. 
Truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not show the masks and 
mummeries of the world half so stately and daintily as candlelights.— 
Pacon. 
It is as little in the power of earthly faculties to guard the liberty of the 


French speech as to bring the sun to earth and shut it up in a hole.— 
Pierre Lesto'le, 


The wild rose, eglantine and broom 
Wasted around their rich perfume ! 
The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm, 
The aspens slept beneath the calm ; 
The silver light, with quivering glance, 
Played on the water’s still expanse : 
Wild were the heart whose passion’s sway 
Could rage beneath the sober ray. 

Scott. 


In order to point out to me the features of a flower the botanists display 
it dry, discoloured, and stretched out in one of their specimen books. Is 
it in that state that I am to recognise a lily ? Is it not rather on the margin 
of a brooklet, raising ,its august stalk amidst grass and flowerets, and 
reflecting in the water its beautiful chalices—whiter than ivory—that I 
shall admire the king of the valleys? And is not its incomparable white- 
ness still more brilliant when speckled, as with drops of coral, by the tiny, 
scarlet, hemispheric beetles, spotted with black, which almost always seek 
shelter there? Who can recognise in a dry rose the queen of flowers? If 
the rose is to be at once an object of love and philosophy, it must be seen 
when bursting from the clefts of a wet rock; its brilliancy is enhanced by 
its own verdure—when the zephyr balances it upon a stem bristling with 
thorns; where the dawn covers it with tears; and when, by its dazzling 
beauty and by its scents, it attracts the hands of passers-by. Sometimes 
a gay fly, resting in its corolla, sets off to advantage the jcarmine red by 
its emerald green ; then is it that the flower seems to tell us that pleasure, 
of which its short-lived charms are a symbol, is environed by danger, and 
carries repentance in its bosom.—SLernardin de S. Pierre. 


And now observe, the first important consequence of our fully under- 
standing this pre-eminence of the soul will be the due understanding of 
that subordination of knowledge respecting which so much has been said. 
For it must be felt at once that the increase of knowledge, merely as such, 
does not make the soul larger or smaller ; that in the sight of God all the 
knowledge man can gain is as nothing; but that the soul, for which the 
great scheme of redemption was laid, be it ignorant or be it wise, is all 
in all; and in the activity, strength, health, and well-being of this soul, 
lies the main difference, in His sight, between one man and another. 
And that which is all in all in God’s estimate is also, be assured, all in all 
in man’s labour ; and to have the heart open, and the eyes clear, and the 
emotions and thoughts warm and quick, and not the knowledge of this 
or the other fact, is the state needed for all mighty doing in this world. 
And therefore, finally, for this, the weightiest of all reasons, let us thke no 
pride in our knowledge. We may, ina certain sense, be proud of being 
immortal ; we may be proud of being God’s children ; we may be proud 
of loving, thinking, seeing, and all that we are by no human teaching ; 
but not of what we have been taught by rote: not of the ballast and freight 
of the ship of the spirit; but only the pilotage, without which all the 
freight will only sink it faster, and strew the sea more richly with its 
ruin.— Ruskin. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


RUSK. 


Three pounds of flour, one of butter, one of sugar, one quart of milk, three 
eggs. Melt the butter in the milk. When tepid, pour it slowly on the flour, so 
that it will not be lumpy ; stir it well ; then add the sugar and eggs ; beat 
well a few minutes, and add a teacup of yeast. When light, drop them 
into a well-buttered pan, a spoonful at a time. When nearly done, sift 
sugar over them. After removing from the oven, brush with white of egg, 
and sift sugar again on them. 








MASHED TURNIPS. 


The flavour of this justly favourite dish may be very much improved by 
having a table-spoonful of finely powdered loaf sugar beaten up with the 
vegetable, after it has been well pressed from the water. As the process of 
mashing occupies some time, the turnips should be warmed up a few 
minutes before being sent to table, by means of a small bit of butter, or 
half a teacupful of cream, 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 
ALL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PEARcE, 156, St. John Street Road, 
E.C., and zo¢ to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 


‘experienced in getting House and Home through Trade 


channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the St. John 
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HOvUSEWIFE’S CORNER 








SIR JOSIAH MASON. 


Amonc the phenomena of this remarkable age, nothing is 
more noteworthy than that presented by its princely bene- 
factors. Beneficent schemes of great magnitude have been 
undertaken and made permanent by the munificence of a 
Peabody, a Coutts, a Crossley, a Firth ; by the energy and de- 
votion of a Spurgeon, and, with rare discrimination and wise 
and sagacious administration, by the venerable subject of our 
sketch. While we have endeavoured to make popular the 
features, and, without prying into private life, to present to 
the public the leading events in the lives of some of the most 
notable characters of the age, we feel sure that as warm a wel- 
come as has been extended to any subject hitherto published, 
will be given to the accompanying portrait of Sir Josiah Mason, 
taken from a photograph by M. R. W. Thrupp of Birmingham. 

Sir Josiah Mason was born at Kidderminster, February 23rd, 

795, and by a striking coincidence George Peabody was born 
five days earlier at Danvers, Massachusetts, United States. 
Young Mason’s father was foreman in a carpet manufactory at 
Kidderminster, and to increase the family income his mother 
kept a small general shop. The family thus held a respect- 
able position among the operative class. 

In his sixteenth year Josiah paid his first visit to Birming- 
ham, where he was destined to play so useful and honourable 
a part, but returned again to Kidderminster, where his first 
attempt at handicraft was in the trade of ashoemaker. In this 
vocation, at a very early age, he gave signs of that enterprising 
character which was afterwards successfully developed ; for, 
not satisfied merely with wages, he commenced purchasing 
leather and making goods on his own account. ‘This project, 
however, not realising his expectations, was soon abandoned, 
and he next took to carpet-weaving, at which he was employed 
by a Kidderminster house till about the age of twenty-two, 

In 1816 he married, but he has no family. About that 
time some circumstance took him again to Birmingham, where 
he became acquainted with a jeweller, whose trade was that of 
making watch-chains, part of metal and part of ribbon, which 
were worn as pendants at the time when watches were carried 
in the fob. He obtained some kind of partnership agreement 
with this house, but this, too, could not have been successful, 
for the engagement was soon afterwards cancelled. Being 
thrown again on his own resources, Mason was next introduced 
into the house of a Mr. Harrison, who carried on the trade of 
a split-ring maker. ‘There is some reason to believe that this 
Mr. Harrison was the first maker of steel pens in England ; 
but, whether he was or not, there were certainly specimens ot 
the article lying about his workshop, and, no dcubt, they 
excited the curious attention of Mr. Mason ; for it is clear that 
his mind was from an early age directed to this manufacture. 


The circumstance which led to his becoming a pen manu- | !! F , 
| Coldfield, and other places in the counties of Warwick and 


facturer was that while at Birmingham, in 1830, he saw some 
metallic pens exposed for sale in a stationer’s shop. He went 
in with the view of purchasing one, but was staggered at finding 
that they were half-a-crown each. He, however, bought for 
sixpence the pen which the shopkeeper had in use; and, 
taking it home, immediately set about making one like it. 
Succeeding in the task, he sent a few samples of his production 
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to Mr. Perry, of London, who was the manufacturer of the 
pen he had imitated. An arrangement was at once entered 
into, under which Mr. Mason established the Perryan pen 
manufactory in Lancaster Street, Birmingham, where the 
supplies for Mr. Perry’s large consumption have since been 
produced, and where the manufacture is still carried on, 
This manufactory proved so profitable that Mr. Mason soon 
began to accumulate a fortune, his rare capacity for business 
combined with ingenuity, which carried him successfully 
through all mechanical difficulties, marking him as a man 
specially fitted for such a kind of business. 

In later years he joined Messrs, Elkington in adapting to 
practical use the then new discovery of electro-plating, which 
was at first subject to many costly and troublesome hindrances. 
These however were overcome chiefly by Mr. Mason’s per- 
severance and fertility of resource ; and, though a good deal of 
capital had been sunk in the early experiments, the manufacture 
became an extremely lucrative one, and the name of Elking- 
ton, Mason, and Co, was soon a household word. ‘The same 
firm also embarked in copper-smelting, a branch of their busi- 
ness to which Mr, Mason devoted great attention. His con- 
nection with the Elkingtons was dissolved some fifteen years 
ago, the business having yielded a substantial return to all 
parties. He however continued his connection with the manu- 
facture of pens and split-rings in which 300 to 400 workpeople 
are employed. His business seems to have engaged his sole 
attention until the year 1858, when he first began the creation 
of the noble charity which places his name for ever in a high 
rank among the most worthy of the worthies of England. 

He then established, in the village of Erdington, four miles 
from Birmingham, an orphanage for the reception of thirty 
children, afterwards extending the number to fifty, maintain- 
ing them entirely at his own cost. Being very prosperous in 
trade, a few years later he resolved to extend the orphanage 
on its original site. By degrees, however, this plan was ex- 
panded into a much more important scheme. Mr. Mason 
finally determined to erect an orphanage in another part of 
Erdington, regardless of cost, for the reception of 300 children, 
two-thirds girls and one-third boys. The original orphanage 
he decided to convert into almshouses for twenty-six widows 
or unmarried women not under fifty years of age. ‘The build- 
ing of the orphanage, which is situated in Bell Lane, Erdington, 
was commenced in 1860, two years before Mr. Peabody an- 
nounced his first donation, and was completed in 1868, when 
Mr. Mason began: to receive children into it. Owing, how- 
ever, to the endowment consisting of land, it was necessary 
that, in order to validate the gift, the’ donor should live twelve 
months after the deed had been registered, and therefore no 
public announcement was made in reference to the charity. 
The statutory period expired in July, 1869, when, without 
ceremony of any kind, Mr. Mason handed his magnificent gift 
of £260,000 to the appointed trustees, thus divesting himself 
of all control over the property and devoting it formally to 
public uses. In the same spirit of generous simplicity a letter 
was written by the donor to the Town Council of Birmingham, 
asking them to accept a share in the trust, and to nominate 
one-half the trustees after the founder’s death. The trust, it 
need scarcely be said, was readily accepted. 

The endowments of the orphanage consist of about 1,032 
acres of freehold land. Of this, about 220 acres, almost all of 
it valuable building land (including Mr. Mason’s own house 
and grounds), are in the village of Erdington; and the rest is 
in the parishes of Northfield, Bickenhill, Feckenham, Sutton 


Worcester. About two acres anda half consist of building 
land in the heart of the town of Birmingham, mostly covered 
with buildings, and of increasing value. 

The trustees for the management of the orphanage and 
almshouses, and of the estates comprised in the endowment, 
must always be laymen and Protestants, and residents within 
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ten miles of Erdington. The first trustees appointed were 
Mr. Frederick Allen, jeweller; Mr. William Bach, mercer ; 
Mr. William Fothergill Batho, engineer; Mr. James Gibbs 
Biake, doctor of medicine; Mr. Isaac Horton, provision mer- 
chant; Mr. Thomas Francis Shaw, bank manager, all of Bir- 
mingham ; and Mr. John Christopher Yeomans, of Erdington, 
gentleman. After the death of the founder the number of 
trustees is to be never less than ten, nor more than fourteen, 
of whom seven are always to be nominated by the Town 
Council of Birmingham. 

On February 23rd, 1875, Sir Josiah Mason celebrated his 
eightieth birthday by laying the corner-stone of the Mason 
Science College, which by a kind providence he has been 
spared to see formally opened last week. On that occasion he 
pathetically expressed the hopes he entertained for the future 
of the College. ‘Its class-rooms and lecture-halls would be,” he 
said, ‘filled with a succession of earnest intelligent students, 
willing not only to learn all that can be taught, but, in their 
turn, to communicate their knowledge to others and to apply 
it to useful purposes for the benefit of the community,” and 
in conclusion, he expressed the fervent hope that “J, who 
have never been blessed with children of my own, may yet, in 
these students, leave behind me an intelligent, industrious, truth- 
loving, and truth-seeking progeny for generations to come.” 

Sir Josiah Mason has personally superintended the financial 
and other arrangements of the College; and the total amount 
of his benefactions respecting the foundation, site, and build- 
ings of the Science College amounts to £170,000. 

By its foundation deed the college is established to provide 
instruction, as far as possible, in mathematics, abstract and ap- 
plied ; physics, both mathematical'and experimental; chemistry, 
theoretical, practical, and applied; the natural sciences, es- 
pecially geology and mineralogy, with their application to mines 
and metallurgy ; botany and zoology, with special application 
to manufactures ; physiology, with special reference to the laws 
of health ; the English, French, and German languages; and 
the scheme may in the discretion of the trustees, include all 
such other branches of instruction as will conduce toa sound 
practical knowledge of ‘scientific subjects, excluding mere 
literary education. There is no restriction of the advantages 
of the college as to sex, creed, or birthplace; but preference 
is to be given to candidates who have been educated in Sir 
Josiah Mason’s Orphanage at Erdington, and after these to 
persons born in Birmingham or Kidderminster. 

Sir Josiah has adopted a similar method of government for the 
College to that of the orphanage; and future trustees will be 
elected in the same manner. In addition to the founder the 
present trustees are—Mr. G. J. Johnson (chairman), J. Gibbs 
Blake, “M.A., M.D., J.,Uhackray Bunce,.J.P., 7. bP. Hesion, 
M.D., J.P., George Hookham, M.A., and Martyn Josiah Smith. 

We give an extended report of the inaugural address de- 
livered on Friday last by Professor Huxley. We cannot con- 
clude without expressing a sincere hope that the venerable 
benefactor and philanthropist may yet live to witness the first 
fruits of the noble institution he has founded—an institution 
which will benefit and bless in the highest sense of the terms 
the inhabitants of Birmingham and Kidderminster throughout 
all coming generations. 


WOMAN AS A SANITARY REFORMER. 
By Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., &c. 

[A Lecture delivered in the Victoria Hall during the Exeter Congress of 
the Sanitary Institute.] 
Two of the wisest of men, and by necessity, therefore, both of 
them sanitarians, Solomon and Xenophon, have laid down 
rules bearing on the duties of women who rejoice in being 
called wives as well as women. 

“A good wife,” says Solomon, “worketh willingly with her 
hands.” “She is like the merchants’ ships, she bringeth food 





from afar.” She is an early riser, and sees that every one has 
an early breakfast. ‘‘ She riseth while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a pértion to her maidens.” By 
exercise she strengthens her limbs. “She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.” She knows that 
where there is poverty there can be neither health nor happi- 
ness. ‘She stretcheth out her hands to the poor; yea, she 
reaches forth her hand to the needy.” She provides against 
the cold. ‘She is not afraid of the snow for her household ; 
for all her household are clothed in scarlet.” In clothing her- 
self she combines artistic taste with usefulness, as every woman 
is bound to do. “She maketh herself covering of tapestry ; her 
clothing is silk and purple.” She maketh also fine linen and 
selleth it.” ‘Strength and honour are her clothing.” She com- 
bines common sense with gentleness. ‘‘She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 
She is watchful and busy. ‘She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” And 
these, says this wise sanitarian, are her rewards :—“ She shall 
rejoice in time to come.” “The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her.” And, light of perfected happiness—“ Her 
children rise up and call her blessed.” 

The second of the wise sanitarians, Xenophon, tells his story 
of the good wife in somewhat different terms and manner, and, 
indeed, with difference also of detail. He makes Socrates and 
Critobulus hold a discussion which comes to this general 
understanding—that the ordering of a household is the name 
of a science, and that the science becomes the order and the in- 
crease of the house. Socrates, the master, recounts to his 
pupil that he once held a communication with a man who, 
indeed, might be called a good and honest man. He had 
already seen and studied the works of good carpenters, good 
joiners, good painters, good sculptors, and had seen how they 
attained to excellence ; and so he desired to find out how 
those who had repute for goodness and honour attained 
their excellency. He looked for such a one first amongst 
those who were handsome, but it .would not do; for 
he found that many who had goodly bodies and fair visages 
had ungracious souls. Then he bethought him to look for a 
man who by general sentiment was reckoned upon as good, and 
at last he found Ischomachus, who was generally, both of man 
and of woman, of citizen and of stranger, called ‘ the good.” 


Socrates is made to discover Ischomachus seated in the porch 
of a temple, and, discussing with him many subjects, asks him 
how itis he is called a goodand honestman. At this Ischomachus 
laughs. “ Why,” he replies, “ I am called good when you and 
others speak of me I cannot say. I only know that when I 
am required to pay money for taxes, priests, or subsidies, 
they call me Ischomachus ; and indeed, Socrates, I do not 
always bide in my house, for my wife can order well enough 
whatever is wanted there.” ‘And did you yourself bring 
your wife to this perfection,” asks Socrates, ‘ or did her father 
and mother teach her?” ‘As she was but fifteen when I 
married her,” returns Ischomachus, ‘‘ she had seen very little, 
heard very little, and spoken very little of the world; and 
therefore ”—he continues some way further on—“ I questioned, 
and then instructed her.” ‘* Methinks,” says Ischomachus, 
“that the God hath caused nature to show plainly that a 
woman is born to take heed of all such things as should be 
done at home, and these are the reasons for the belief. He, 
the Maker, hath made man of body, heart and stomach, strong 
and mighty to suffer and endure heat and cold, or privation, 
to journey, and to go to the wars. Wherefore, he hath, in a 
manner, charged and commanded him with those things that 
be done abroad, and not of the house. He, also, remember- 
ing that He has ordained the woman to bring up young children, 
has made her far more tender in love towards her children 
than the man. And, whereas He has ordained that the 
woman should keep those things which the man getteth and 
bringeth home to her, and knowing also that to keep a thing 
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safely it is not the worst point to be doubtful and fearful, He 
has dealt to her a great deal more fear than He did to man; 
while to man, who must defend himself and his own, He 
has dealt out more boldness. But because it behoveth that 
both men and women should alike give and receive, He has 
bestowed on them alike remembrance and diligence, so that 
it is hard to discern which of them has most of those qualities. 
He has, moreover, granted them indifferently, the power to 
refrain from doing that which is wrong, so that whatever either 
of them does better than the other is best for both; and 
because the natures and dispositions of them both are not 
equally perfect in all these things, they have so much the 
more need the one of the other ; for that that the one lacketh 
the other hath. Likewise the law shows, and the God com- 
mands, that it is best for both to do their part. It is more 
correct for a woman to keep house than to walk abroad ; and 
it is more shame for a man to remain skulking at home than 
to apply his mind to such things as must be done abroad.” 

Some lessons of economy are first to hand. The wife is to 
beware that that which should be spent in a twelvemonth be 
not spent in amonth. The wool that is to be brought in is to 
be carded and spun, that cloth be made of it; and the corn that 
is brought in must be most carefully examined, that none which 
is musty and dirty be eaten as food. Above all, the same in- 
struction that Solomon insists on is enforced with special fervour. 
The wife is to be most particular, if any of the servants fall 
sick, that she endeavour herself to do the best she can, not 
only to cherish them, but also to help that they may have their 
health restored to them.’ 

A little further on the philosopher touches on the importance 
of perfect order in the house as connected with the health and 
wealth of it. From these lessons he teaches his wife, and 
thereby all wives, matters that are more particularly of a 
sanitary kind. A house, he says, has an ordination. It is not 
ordained to be gorgeously painted with divers fair pictures, 
though these may be excellent, but it is built for this purpose 
and consideration that it should be profitable and adaptable for 
those things that are in it, so that, as it were, it bids the owners 
to lay up everything that is in it in such place as is most meet 
for the things to be put. Therewith he disposeth of places for 
things in due form, and assigns the uses of the various parts 
of the establishment, in such manner that the woman who 
presides over the whole shall know the parts ina truly scientific 
way. ‘The inner chamber or room, because it stands strongest 
of all, is to be the strong room, in which the jewels, plate, and 
every precious thing in the belongings of the house must be 
securely located. The driest places are to be places for wheat, 
the highest places for such works and things as require light. 
The parlours and dining-places well trimmed and dressed, are 
to be cool in summer and in winter warm. The situation of 
the house is to be towards the south, so that in winter the 
sun’s light may fall favourably upon it, and in summer it may 
be in goodly shadow. 

The wearing apparel is to be divided into that intended for 
daily use, and that required for special or grand occasions. 
Everything belonging to separate service—to the kitchen, the 
bakehouse, the bath-room—is to be assigned to its own place 
and use. All instruments which the servants use daily are to 
be shown to the servants in their right places, and are to be 
kept there when they are not wanted. Such things as should 
not be made use of except on holidays and rare occasions are 
to be left in special charge of an upper servant, who should 
be instructed beyond the rest of the servants to observe the 
same rules as the mistress herself would carry out. “At last, 
good Socrates,” said Ischomachus, “I did express to my wife 
that all these rules availed nothing unless she took diligent 
heed that everything might remain in perfect order. I taught 
her how in commonwealths, and in cities that were well ruled 
and ordered, it was not enough for the dwellers and citizens 
there to have good laws made for them, unless they chose 





men to have the oversight of those laws. In like manner, 
then, the woman should be, as it were, the overseer of the 
laws of the house as the Senate and the Council of Athens 
oversee and make proof of the men of arms.” 

Finally, Ischomachus touches on the mode by which his 
wife should maintain her own health. He observed about her, 
as a very strange habit, that upon atime she had painted her 
face with a certain unguent that she might seem whiter than 
she was ; and with another unguent that she might seem redder 
than she was; and that she had a pair of high shoes on her 
feet to make her seem taller than she was. Whereupon, “ Tell 
me, good wife,” said he, ‘whether you would judge me 
worthier or more beloved if I explained to you what we are 
precisely worth, keeping nothing secret from you, or if I 
deceived you by declaring I had more than I really had, 
showing you false money, chains of brass instead of gold, 
counterfeit precious stones, red instead of scarlet, and false 
purple instead of pure and good?” She replies, “The gods 
forbid that you should be sucha one.” He then recalled to 
her her own deceptions, and when she inquired how she 
should be fairer in reality, and not appear so only, he gave her 
as counsel, that she should not sit still like a slave or a bond- 
woman, but go about the house like a mistress, and see how 
the works of the house go forward; look after all the workers 
and sometimes work with her own hands, by which exercise 
she would have a better appetite for food, better health, and 
better favoured colour of her face. 

While likewise the sight of the mistress, more cleanly and 
far better apparelled, setting her hand to work, and, as it were, 
striving at times with her servants who should do most, would 
be a great comfort to them by-leading them to do their work 
with a good will instead of doing it against their will. For they 
that always stand still like queens in their majesty will only be 
judged of by those women who are triumphantly arrayed. 
** And now, good Socrates,” continued Ischomachus, in con- 
clusion, “be sure that my wife lives even as I have taught her, 
and as I have told to you.” 

Good wives of the type of the wife of Ischomachus would, in 
one decade, make domestic sanitation the useful fashion and 
order of the nation they purified, beautified, and beatified. I 
quote this basis of wifely work and duty, because I feel more 
deeply, day by day, that until it is admitted, and something 
more built upon it, sanitary progress is a mere conceit, a word 
and a theory, instead of a thing and a practice. It is in those 
million centres we call the home that sanitary science must 
have its true birth. - It is from those centres that the river of 
health must rise. 

We men may hold our congresses year after year, decade 
after decade ; we may establish our schools ; we may whip on 
our lawgivers to action of certain kinds; we may be ever so 
earnest, ever so persistent, ever so clever ; but we shall never 
move astep in a profitable direction until we carry the women 
with us heart and soul. Adam had no paradise in Paradise 
itself until Eve became the helpmeet for him. We ought not 
to blame womankind because it seems that women are behind- 
hand in the work. They are not, in point of fact, behindhand 
at all; they are rather the forerunners in the race. Long 
before the word “ sanitation ” was heard of, or any other word 
that conveyed the idea of a science of health, the good, cleanly, 
thrifty housewife was a practical sanitary reformer. Nay, if 
we come to the question of organisation itself, we have in this 
country, in that admirable Institution, the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, the first of the great sanitary societies, which by 
its publications, its practical aid to mothers, its outdoor 
recreative parties to the stived-up children of the Metropolis, 
and by various other means, has set an example which will 
one day be historical as a part of the great movement in the 
promotion of which we are engaged. 

There is not, therefore, one single difficulty in the way of 
making the woman the active domestic health reformer. The 
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only thing that requires to be put forward is the method of 
bringing her universally into the work, and, if I may so express 
it, making the work a permanent custom or fashion, to neglect 
which would be considered a moral defect. There are in 
England and Wales alone six millions to be influenced. The 
first suggestion is that the beginning of the crusade shall be a 
beginning that shall not drive, but lead; that shall not dictate, 
but patiently suggest. 


** Women should ne’er be taught a thing unknown, 
It should be credited as all their own.” 

Nor can any finer or nobler occupation be imagined than is 
implied under this head of domestic care and nourishment of 
health. There are women who think it the height of human 
ambition to be considered curers of human maladies, content 
at best to take their place with the rank-and-file of the army 
of medicine, and not perceiving that the only feature in their 
career is its singularity—a feature that would itself become lost 
if the wish of the few became the will of the many. I press 
this office for the prevention of disease on womankind, not 
simply because they can carry it out; not simply because. it 
pertains to what Xenophon describes as their special attributes, 
their watchfulness, and their love; but because it is an office 
which man never can carry out ; and because the whole work 
of prevention waits and waits until the woman takes it up and 
makes it hers. The man is abroad, the disease threatens the 
home, and the woman is at the threatened spot. Who is to 
stop it at the door, the man or the woman? ‘The house is her 
citadel. The majority of women will ask by what process of 
training can we help towards a triumph of science so beneficent ? 
I devote myself from this point of my discourse to give some 
answer to that question. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY AT THE MASON 
SCIENCE COLLEGE. 


THE opening of the Mason Science College, of which a brief description 
is given in our biographical sketch, was celebrated at Birmingham on 
Friday last. The proceedings comprised the delivery of an inaugural ad- 
dress by Professor Huxley, followed by a luncheon, and in the evening by a 
conversazione and ball in the new College buildings. The delivery of the 
address took place atnoon in the Town Hall, which was filled witha 
brilliant assembly, including the Mayor and Mayoress, the venerable 
founder of the College (Sir Josiah Mason), Mr. G. J. Johnson (chairman ofthe 
Board of Trustees), Alderman Collings, M.P., Mr. H. Wiggin, M.P., the 
trustees and professors of the College, and many of the leading inhabitants. 

Professor HuXLEY, who was enthusiastically cheered, began by saying 
that six years ago he had the privilege of addressing a large assemblage of 
the inhabitants of that city, who had gathered toysrether to do honour to the 
memory of their famous townsmen Joseph Priestley, to whom he was dis- 
posed to think, if he could be among them that day, the | occasion of their 
meeting would afford even greater pleasure thiam the proceedings which 
celebrated the centenary of his chief discovery. His kindly heart would 
be moved, his high sense of social duty would be satisfied, by the spectacle 
of well-earned wealth, neither squandered im tawdry luxury and vain- 
glorious show, nor scattered with the careless charity which blessed neither 
him that gave nor him that took, but expended in the execution of a well- 
considered plan for the aid of present and future generations of those who 
were willing tohelp themselves. But it was needful to share Priestley’s 
keen interest in physical science—to have learned, as he had learned, the 
value of scientific training in fields of inquiry apparently far remote from 
physical science—to appreciate, as he would have appreciated, the value 
of the noble gift which Sir Josiah Mason had bestowed upon the in- 
habitants of the Midland district. 

For the children of the nineteenth century, however, the establishment 
of a college under the conditions of Sir Josiah Mason’s trust had a signifi- 
cance apart from any which it could have possessed a hundred years ago. 
It appeared to be an indication that we were reaching the crisis of the 
battle, or rather of the long series of battles, which had been fought over 
education in a campaign which began long before Priestley’s time, and 
which would probably not be finished just yet. In the last century the 
combatants were the champions of ancient literature on the one side and 
those of modern literature on the other ; but some thirty years ago the 
contest became complicated by the appearance of a third army ranged 
under the banner of physical science. From the time that the first sugges- 
tion to introduce physical science into ordinary education was timidly 
whispered until now the advocates of scientific education had met with 
opposition of two kinds. On the one hand they had been pooh-poohed by 
the men of business, who prided themselves on being thé representatives 














of practicality ; while, on the other hand, they had been excommunicated — 
by the classical scholars, in their capacity of Levites in charge of the ark 
of culture and monopolists of liberal education. The practical men were 
of opinion that science was speculative rubbish, that theory and practice 
had nothing to do with one another, and that the scientific habit of mind 
was an impediment, rather than an aid, in the conduct of ordinary affairs. 
If any of these opponents were left, he would not waste time in vain 
repetition of the demonstrative evidence of the practical value of science ; 
but, knowing that a parable would sometimes penetrate where syllogisms 
failed to effect an entrance, he would offer a story for their consideration. 

Once upon a time a boy, with nothing to depend upon but his own 
vigorous nature, was thrown into the thick of the struggle for existence in 
the midst of a great manufacturing population. He seemed to have had a 
hard fight, inasmuch as by the time he was thirty years of age his total 
disposable funds amounted to £20. Nevertheless, middle life found him 
giving proof of his comprehension of the practical problems he had been 
roughly called upon to solye by a career of remarkable prosperity. 
Finally, having reached old age, with its well-earned surroundings of 
‘honour, troops of friends,” the hero of his story bethought himself of 
those who were making a like start in life, and how he could stretch out a 
helping hand to them. After long and anxious reflection, this successful, 
practical man of business could devise nothing better than to provide them 
with the means of obtaining ‘sound, extensive, and practical scientific 
knowledge.” And he devoted a large part of his wealth and five years of 
incessant work to this end. He need not point the moral of a tale which, 
as the solid and spacious fabric of the Scientific College assured them, was 
no fable, nor could anything which he could say intensify the force of this 
practical answer to practical objections. gw 

It might be taken for granted, then, that in the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge the diffusion of thorough scientific education was an 
absolutely essential condition of industrial progress, and that the college 
opened that day would confer an inestimable boon tipon those whose liveli- 
hood was to be gained by the practice of the arts and manufactures of the 
district. The only question worth discussion was whether the conditions 
under which the work of the College was to be carried out were such as to 
give it the best possible chance of achieving permanent success. Sir Josiah 
Mason, without doubt most wisely, had left very large freedom of action to 
the trustees to whom he proposed ultimately to commit the administration 
of the College, so that they might be able to adjust its arrangements in 
accordance with the changing conditions of the future, It was not 
impossible that the express exclusion of ‘‘mere literary instruction and 
education” from a college which, nevertheless, professed to give a high 
and efficient education would be sharply criticised. How often had it 
not been said that the study of physical science was incompetent to confer 
culture, that it touched none of the higher problems of life; and, what 
was worse, that the continual devotion to scientific studies tended _to 
generate a narrow and bigoted belief in the applicability of scientific 
methods to the search after truth of all kinds. / 

According to the belief of some, culture was obtainable only by a liberal 
education; and a liberal education was synonymous, not merely with 
education and instruction in literature, but in one particular form of litera- 
ture—namely, that of Greek and Roman antiquity. Now, culture certainly 
meant something quite different from learning or technical skill. It 
implied the possession of an ideal, and the habit of critically estimating the 
value of things by comparison with a theoretic standard. Perfect culture 
should supply a complete theory of life, based upon a clear knowledge 
alike of its possibilities and of its limitations. But we might agree to all 
this, and yet strongly dissent from the assumption that literature alone was 
competent to supply such knowledge. After having learnt all that Greek, 
Roman, and Eastern antiquity had thought and said, and all that modern 
literature had to tell us, it was not self-evident that we had laid a suffi- 
ciently broad and deep foundation for that criticism of life which consti- 
tuted culture. Indeed, to any one acquainted with the scope of physical 
science, it was not at all evident. But 500 or 600 years ago deeds of 
foundation expressed or implied conditions as nearly as possible contrary to 
those which had been thought expedient by Sir Josiah Mason. | Physical 
science was practically ignored, while a certain literary training was 
enjoined as a means to the acquirement of knowledge which was essentially 
theological. The reason of this singular contradiction between the actions 
of men alike animated by a strong and disinterested desire to promote the 
welfare of their fellows was easily discovered. 

At that time, if any one desired knowledge beyond such as could be 
obtained by his own observation, or by common conversation, his first 
necessity was to learn the Latin language, inasmuch as all the higher know- 
ledge of the Western world was contained in works written in that 
language. Hence Latin grammar, with logic and rhetoric, studied through 
Latin, were the fundamentals of education. With respect to the substance 
of the knowledge imparted through this channel, the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, as interpreted and supplemented by the Romish Church, were 
held to contain a complete and infallibly true body of information. Theo- 
logical dicta were, to the thinkers of those days, that which the axioms and 
definitions of Euclid are to the geometers of these. The business of the 
philosophers of the middle ages was to deduce, from the da/a furnished by 
the theologians, conclusions in accordance with ecclesiastical decrees. The 
sum and substance of the whole doctrine then taught was to produce the 
conviction that the only thing really worth knowing in this world was how 
to secure that place in a better which, under certain conditions, the Church 
promised. Indeed, as nature had been cursed for man’s sake, it was an 
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obyious conclusion that those who meddled with nature were likely to 
come into pretty close contact with Satan. 

Had the western world been left to itself in Chinese isolation there was 
no saying how long that state of. things might have endured: But happily 
it was not left to itself. Even earlier than the thirteenth century the de- 
velopment of Moorish civilisation in Spain and the great movement of the 
Crusades had introduced the leaven, which, from that day to this, has never 
ceased to work. At fitst through the intermediation of Arabic transla- 
tions, afterwards by the study of the originals, the western nations of 
Europe became acquainted with the writings of the ancient philosophers 
and poets, and in time with the whole of the vast literature of antiquity. 
Whatever there was of high intellectual aspiration or dominant capacity in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England spent itself for centuries in taking 
possession of the rich inheritance left by the dead civilisations of Greece 
and Rome. Marvellously aided by the invention of printing, classical 
learning spread and flourished. Those who possessed it prided themselves 
on having attained the highest culture then within the reach of mankind. 
But the Nemesis of all reformers was finality ; and the reformers of educa- 
tion, like those of religion, fell into the profound but common error of 
mistaking the beginning for the end of the work of reformation. 

The representatives of the Humanists, in the nineteenth century, took 
their stand upon classical education, as the sole avenue to culture, as firmly 
as if we were still in the age of Renascence. Now, the distinctive character 
of our own times lay in the vast and constantly increasing part which was 
played by natural knowledge. Not only was our daily life shaped by it, 
not only did the prosperity of millions of men depend upon it, but our 
whole theory of life had long been influenced, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, by the general conceptions of the universe which had been forced 
upon us by physical science. In fact, the most elementary acquaintance 
with the results of scientific investigation showed us that they offered 
a broad and startling contradiction to the opinions so implicitly credited 
and taught in the middle ages. The notions of the beginning and 
the end of the world entertained by our forefathers were no longer 
credible. It was very certain that the earth was not the chief body 
in the material universe, and that the world was not subordinated 
to man’s use. It was even more certain that nature was the ex- 
pression of a definite order, with which nothing interfered, and that the 
chief business of mankind was to learn that order, and govern themselves 
accordingly, There was no great force in the 7 gzogue argument, or else 
the advocates of scientific education might fairly enough retort upon the 
modern Humanists that they might be learned specialists, but that they 
possessed no such sound foundation for a criticism of life as deserved the 
name of culture. We could not know all the best thoughts and sayings of 
the Greeks unless we knew what they thought about natural phenomena. 
We could not fully apprehend their criticism of life unless we understood 
the extent to which that criticism was affected by scientific conceptions, 
We falsely pretended to be the inheritors of their culture, unless we were 
penetrated, as the best minds among them were, with an unhesitating faith 
that the free employment of reason, in accordance with scientific method, 
is the sole guide to truth. Thus he ventured to think that the pretensions 
of our modern Humanists to the possession of the monopoly of culture 
and to the exclusive inheritance of the spirit of antiquity must be abated if 
not abandoned. But he should be very sorry that anything he had said 
should be taken to imply a desire on his part to depreciate the value of 
classical education, as it might be and as it sometimes was. The native 


capacities of mankind varied no less than their opportunities ; and, while | 


culture was one, the road by which one man might reach it was widely 
different from that which was most advantageous to another, 

It might also be observed that, while scientific education was still inchoate 
and tentative, classical education was thoroughly well organised, so that, 
given ample time for learning and destination for ordinary life, or for a 
literary career, he did not think a young Englishman in search of culture 
could do better than follow the course usually marked out for him, supple- 
menting its deficiencies by his own efforts. ~But for those who meant to 
make science their serious occupation, or who intended to follow the 
profession of medicine, or who had to enter early upon the business of life 
—for all those, in his opinion, classical education was a mistake ; and it 
was for that reason that he was glad ‘‘ mere literary education and instruc- 
tion ” was shut out from the curriculum of Sir Josiah Mason’s College, 
seeing that its inclusion would probably lead to the introduction of the 
ordinary smattering of Latin and Greek. Nevertheless, he was the last 
person to question the importance of genuine literary education, or to 
suppose that intellectual culture could be complete without it. 

An exclusively scientific training would bring about a mental twist as 
surely «s an exclusively literary training. The value of the cargo did not 
compensate for a ship’s being out of trim; and he should be very sorry to 
think that the Scientific College would turn out none but lopsided men. 
There was no need, however, that such a catastrophe should happen. 
Instruction in English, French, and German was provided, and thus the 
three greatest literatures of the modern world were made accessible to the 
student. French and German, and especially the latter language, were 
absolutely indispensable to those who desired full knowledge in any depart- 
ment of science. But even supposing that the knowledge of these lan- 
guages acquired was not more than sufficient for purely scientific purposes, 
every Englishman had in his native tongue an almost perfect instrument 


of literary expression ; and in his own literature models of every kind of 


literary excellence. 
Ifan Englishman could not get literary culture out of his Bible, his 
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Shakespeare, his Milton, neither, in his belief, would the profoundest study 
of Homer and Sophocles, Virgil and Horace, give it to him. Thus, since 
the constitution of the College made sufficient provision for literary as well 
as for scientific education, and since artistic instruction was also contem- 
plated, it seemed to him that a fairly complete culture was offered to all 
who were willing to take advantage of it. But he was not sure that, at 
this point, the ‘‘ practical” man, scotched, but not slain, might not ask 
what all this talk about culture had to do with an institution the object of 
which was defined to be ‘‘to promote the prosperity of the manufactures 
and the industry of the country.” He might suggest that what was 
wanted for this end was not culture, nor even a purely scientific discipline, 
but simply a knowledge of applied science. He often wished that this 
phrase, ‘‘applied science,” had never been invented. For it suggested 
that there was a sort of scientific knowledge of direct practical use, whlch 
could be studied apart from another sort of scientific knowledge, which was 
of no practical utility, and which was termed ‘‘ pure science,” But there 
was no more complete fallacy than this. 

What people called applied science was nothing but the application of 
pure science to particular classes of problems. It consisted of deductions 
from those general principles, established by reasoning and observation, 
which constitute pure science. No one could safely make these deduc= 
tions until he had a firm grasp of the principles ; aud he could obtain that 
grasp only by personal experience of the processes of observation and of 
reasoning on which they were founded, If the institution opened that 
day fulfilled the intention of its founder, the picked intelligences among all 
classes of the population of the district would pass through it. 

No child born in Birmingham henceforward, if he had the capacity to 
profit by the opportunities offered to him, first in the primary and other 
schools, and afterwards in the Scientific College, need fail to obtain, not 
merely the instruction, but the culture most appropriate to the conditions 
of his life. Within those walls the future employer and the future artisan 
might sojourn together for a while, and carry through all their lives the 
stamp of the influences there brought to bear upon them. Hence it was 
not beside the mark to remind his hearers that the prosperity of industry 
depended not merely upon the improvement of manufacturing pro- 
cesses, not merely upon the ennobling of the individual character, 
but upon a third condition—namely, a clear understanding of the 
conditions of social life on the part of both the capitalist and the 
operative, and their agreemeht upon common principles of social 
action. He must therefore confess that he should like to see one addis 
tion made to the excellent scheme of education propounded for the 
College in the shape of provision for the teaching of sociology ; for though 
they were all agreed that party politics were to have no place in the ins 
struction of the College, yet in this country, practically governed as it was 
now by universal suffrage, every man who did his duty must exercise 
political functions. And if the evils which wereinseparable from the good 
of political liberty were to be checked, if the perpetual oscillation of 
nations between anarchy and despotism were to be replaced by the steady 
march of self-restraining freedom, it would be because men would gradually 
bring themselves to deal with political as they now dealt with scientific 
questions, to be ashamed of undue haste and partisan prejudice in the one 
case as in the other, and to believe that the machinery of society was at 
least as delicate as that of a spinning-jenny, and not more likely to be im- 
proved by the meddling of those who had not taken the trouble to master 
the principles of its action. In conclusion he was sure that he might make 
himself the mouth piece of all present in offering to the venerable founder 
of the institution which now commenced its beneficent career their con- 
gratulations on the completion of his work, and in expressing the conviction 
that the remotest posterity would point to it asa crucial instance of the 
wisdom which natural piety led all men to ascribe to their ancestors. 

On the conclusion of the address the MAYOR moved a vote of thanks to 
Professor Huxley, which, being seconded by Dr. HEsLop, was carried. 

Professor HUXLEY briefly responded. 

The luncheon which followed was attended by 100 gentlemen. Mr. 
G. J. Johnson presided, and there were present the Mayor, Professor 
Huxley, Professor Max Muller, Alderman Collings, M.P., and Mr. H. 
Wiggin, M.P. Sir Josiah Mason was not present, as his age and infirmity 
rendered it necessary that he should be spared unnecessary fatigue. 

The CHAIRMAN read the following letter from Mr. John Bright :-— 

‘Dear Sir,—I much regret to have to say that it will not be possible 
for me to come to Birmingham on October Ist, as I am under engagements 
from which I cannot escape. I am glad to hear that the Science College 
is so far advanced that you are now able to open it forits career of useful- 
ness. I need not say that I hope its services to your town and district 
may equal the wisdom and benevolence of its founder. I must ask you to 
convey my thanks to Sir Josiah Mason for his kind invitation and the 
expression of my regret that I cannot hope to join his friends at the lun- 
cheon on the Ist of October.—I am, very respectfully, 





‘“JoHN BRIGHT.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was prevented from attending by his Ministerial 
duties ; Mr. P. H. Muntz, M.P., was kept away by reason of illness ; and 
letters of apology were also received from Mr. Fawcett, M.P., Mr. Mun- 
della, M.P., Mr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., Lord Northbrook, and others. 

Mr. R. W. Dale, Professor Tilden, Professor Roscoe, Mr. Bunce, and 
Professor Max Muller took part in the proceedings. 

In the evening a cenversazione was held in the new college buildings, 
which were sumptuously decorated for the occasion. 

The classes for students opened on Tuesday last, 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. 


THe Home Secretary has set himself resolutely to solve 
several important questions, and his short term of office has 
already been signalised by the accomplishment of substantial 
reforms. His attitude upon the artisans’ dwellings question is 
satisfactory. He has given the Metropolitan Board of Works 
clearly to understand that he will sanction no more demolition 
until suitable dwellings are provided for the evicted. 

He has alsotaken adefinite stand upon the question of punish- 
ing juvenile offenders. Past experience shows that in too many 
instances the committal of a child to a term of imprisonment 
is the initial step in a career of crime. With the gaol-brand 
once implanted on him, a lad finds honest employment 
difficult, if not impossible ; and, however much he may desire to 
do better, circumstances are generally too strong for him, and 
he gravitates towards that criminal class of which he ultimately 
becomes a member. His life is spent in alternately preying 
upon the public and suffering the penalty of his discovered 
crimes. 

This state of things cannot from any point of view be 
regarded as being satisfactory; and Sir William Harcourt has 
wisely taken the question in hand, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a better system. What is wanted is to submit the 
offender to a course of treatment calculated to rguse his moral 


i 


feelings, and to eventuate in changing his propensity to do wrong 
into a desire to do right. And this must be done without sub- 
jecting him to the paraphernalia and degradation of the prison. 
As the Earl of Derby wisely put it at the meeting convened by 
the Mayor of Manchester on Tuesday last :— : 


“What we have to consider is how we are to deal with par- 
ticular classes of offenders who are old enough to be mis- 
chievous, and sometimes to be dangerous ; who are old enough 
to know when they are doing wrong, and who incur a certain 
amount of moral responsibility; who, nevertheless, are not 
of an age to realise the full gravity of the situation in which 
they have placed themselves, to know the full extent of the 
injury which they have inflicted upon others, or the manner in 
which their act will affect their own future career. There is 
one thing which to my mind it is perfectly clear we ought not 
to do, and that is to send them to gaol, and I say that not on 
the ground which I have sometimes seen put forward, that of 
the bad associations to which they may be exposed in gaol— 
because in well-conducted prisons there ought to be some 
system by which the contaminating influence of prisoners in 
that gaol ought to be avoided; but I say, as the Mayor re- 
marked just now, imprisonment is a life-long stigma—it is a 
mark of disgrace which cannot be rubbed out altogether ; and 
it is too hard a penalty for childish or boyish offences. People 
only ask whether it is really true that so-and-so was in gaol or 


| not; and if they hear he was they do not stop to inquire at 


what age the offence was committed, and how far he ought to 
have been treated as a really responsible person. Now, I 
entirely agree with what Sir W. Harcourt has said and written 
upon this subject. As the chairman of sessions I have always 
acted as far as the law allowed upon the lines he has laid 
down. The reformatory, or some analogous institution, 
ought to be a substitute for a gaol in all cases to which it may 
properly be applied. Ido not know why it is that a month’s 
imprisonment is prescribed by law before the sending to a 
reformatory is effected. I have never heard any good 
reason for it, and I think the sooner we are free from that 
obligation the better. . 20. wie ee ole! « | “What 
we want to find is some punishment for boys, say from 
ten or eleven to fourteen or fifteen, which shall not inflict per- 
manent disgraee, which shall not confound them in after-life 
with the criminal class, which shall not impose a heavy burden 
upon parents in cases where the parents themselves may be 
free from blame, which shall not create a misplaced sympathy 
by any appearance of over-severity, and, on the other hand, at 
the same time shall be efficient enough to act as a deterrent.” 


And the discussion of the question in such meetings as the one 
addressed by the Earl of Derby will surely lead to such a dis- 
covery. It is of the highest importance that the criminal 
class shall not be further recruited from those who may easily 
be trained to work for society instead of againstit. In dealing 
with juvenile offenders, too, we should not lose sight of the 
truth insisted on by the Bishop of Manchester, who subse- 
quently addressed the meeting, that much of the evil is 
“ attributable to the drunkenness of the parents of the 
children,” while these again are the victims of false views 
respecting drink—and the manifold temptations to drinking— 
so terribly prevalent, and for which society is responsible. 





How PE£or.e GET Sicx.-—Eating too much and too fast ; swallowing 
imperfectly masticated food; using too much fluid at meals; drinking 
poisonous whisky and other intoxicating drinks ; repeatedly using poison 
as medicines ; keeping late hours at night and sleeping late in the morn- 
ing ; wearing clothing too tight; wearing thin shoes; neglecting to wash 
the body sufficiently to keep the pores open; exchanging the warm clothes 
worn in a warm room during the day for costumes and exposure incident 
to evening parties ; compressing the stomach to gratify a vain and foolish 
passion for dress ; keeping up constant excitement ; fretting the mind with 
borrowed troubles ; swallowing quack nostrums for every imaginary com- 
plaint ; taking meals at irregular intervals, &c. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
: ; (Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 
Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 
[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


LADS: WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR THEM ? 


THERE can be no subject more worthy of consideration than the 
manufacture of men out of lads, and therefore we do not apologise 
for returning to it. There never was a more mischievous saying 
than young men “ must sow their wild oats ;” it implies that every 
one is born with a sack of that kind of grain, and that he is bound 
to dispose of it as soon as possible. We are far from saying, as 
Lord Palmerston did, that everybody is born good, for alas ! there is 
an ugly inheritance of tendencies towards evil in some form or other 
which our progenitors too often leave us ; and some of us are con- 
siderably handicapped in the race of life with defects both mental 
and moral. Nevertheless, more or less, the development of a 
man’s character depends upon his own efforts; but whether he 
makes efforts in the right direction will depend greatly upon the 
influences brought to bear upon him during his youth. We all 
know that he gets his bent for life during that period, but do we 
all sufficiently bear it in mind? If we did we should be more 
anxious about everything which concerned the training, habits, 
influences, and associations surreunding our future men. Whether 
the lad’s future is to be a curse or a blessing to himself and to 
others, a success or a failure, whether he shall be a good citizen 
or a burden to the community, depends mainly upon the things he 
sees and hears, the associates and the incidents of those few all- 
important years. 

We asserted, in our previous article on this subject, that lads are 
under some disadvantage nowadays as compared with their 
predecessors, because they are now more their own masters 
than formerly. The lad of the present time is more of a free 
agent, earns wages earlier, and does more as he likes with them, 
is less influenced by the instinctive reverence and obedience of 
his grandfather’s day. We must then face this new state of things, 
and take care that our lads do not become “ larrikins” or 
“roughs.” We said, too, that the rich man’s son has the adyan- 
tage of being kept longer in leading-strings until he goes to the 
university, and is punished if he shows signs too early of “going 
to the devil.” We asked, in conclusion, whether Clubs of some 
sort could not be used as a means of training and restraining ; 
but we had no space to show how. 

We want our readers to consider whether Working Men’s Clubs 
could not have “ Youths’ Institutes ” attached to them ; the latter 
being to the former what a school is to a college. We have 
always said that one secret of success in managing Clubs is to 
make them centres of every organisation which concerns the 
welfare of workmen, whether social, educational, political, or 
economical. The larger their sphere of action, the more various 
their undertakings, the larger will be their revenues and the 
greater their popularity. 

Now, we will take it for granted that every Club has among its 
members a dozen men who have sons of their own, and see the 
growing need of training and education in its largest sense. Why 
should not those dozen men form a committee to open and 
manage a Youths’ Institute in connection with the Club? This will 
necessitate an addition of perhaps two rooms, but the additional 
expense may be easily met by the lads’ subscriptions, payments 
for games, and outside help. It should be distinctly understood 
that the Club and the Institute are distinct, both as regards 
membership, rules, and management. It will be desirable, where 
possible, that the rooms assigned to the two should have distinct 
means of access. As to the expense, it may mean an addition to 
the rent or interest on the landlord’s outlay in providing them of 
say £20a year. Would it be practicable-to raise that amount ? 
We believe it would be, and that even more than is necessary for the 
Youths’ Institute might be raised, the surplus going legitimately 
to the Club which undertakes the labour and responsibility of 
organising the new branch. 

To fulfil our idea of the purpose of the Youths’ Institute, it 
should be quite as much for education as for recreation. It is 
nonsense to suppose that any lad can get the education needed 
for his life during the few years of school. To be a successful 
artisan, as well as a useful citizen, a youth must continue his 








education up to the time of manhood. Indeed, education, in the 
best sense of the word, only commences when he leaves school. 
At the latter he only learns the use of the tools with which he is 
to educate himself, the “knife and fork” of his future intellectual 
repast. 

The Institute should then be the working lads’ college. Only he 
cannot be forced to go there, as the rich man’s son is; and he 
must be persuaded to do so, partly by the influence of his parents, 
and partly by the inducement offered in the shape of pleasant and 
healthy amusements. 

We have no space to say anything now about the latter ; but, 
as to the education, let it be supplied partly by some members of 
the Club, by clergymen, laymen, schoolmasters, or any one who 
is wise enough and good enough to render this great service to 
the lads and to the nation. Workmen might form “technical ” 
classes for giving that full instruction in the lads’ respective trades 
which so few get in the workshop; the scientific teaching which 
forms the foundation of many handicrafts, such as arithmetic, 
mathematics, geometry, and drawing, may be taught by workmen 
or by schoolmastérs, laymen, and clergymen, as we have said. 
There is no reason why their services should not be sought—every 
reason why they should; and there is no man, as a rule, so ready 
as the modern clergyman to render aid of this kind when he is 
asked for it. Differences of opinion as to religion or class dis- 
trust should not stand in the way of getting such help as this. It 
is natural and right that working men should desire to manage 
their own Clubs ; but, with respect to the proposed Institutes, why 
should they not avail themselves of help which the younger clergy 
are so willing and able to render? Ina work like this let parsons 
and workmen join hands. They have much in common, if they 
only knew it ; both have much to learn from the other. By more 
frequent association both will find much to like and esteem in 
one another. 

We have given but an outline of what has to be done ; but we 
hope that there are many redders who will fill up the outline. 
Let each Club form a committee to draw up a report as to the 
best means of accomplishing this object, and let them invite some 
clergyman, squire, employer, lawyer, or doctor, in whom they 
have confidence, to give them his co-operation. The object is a 
noble one, and deserves the hearty support and united efforts of 
good men of every creed and class. Ls Pegs 


UNION NOTICES. 


THE next meeting of Club delegates will be held at the Union office on 
Wednesday, Oct. 13th, when the Special Committee report, prepared by 
Mr. Fishbourne, will be read. Tea at 7.30, business at 8. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—In our notice of the work of the University 
Extension Society in the East End of London in last week’s issue of this 
journal there was a clerical error which we hasten to remedy. Professor 
“*Gardime ” should read Professor *‘ Gardiner.” This gentleman, who is the 
Professor of Modern History at King’s College, delivers his first lecture 
on Wednesday next at the Medical College, London Hospital. The opening 
lectures to all the courses are free. Tickets for one course of nine lectures 
3s., or for a double course of eighteen §s. 

THE Drrectory oF LonDON AND SUBURBAN CLUBS contains full information as to 


their various operations, co-operative, recreational, educational and social, for the 
interchange of privileges and services among the Clubs. Price One Penny. 








NEWS. 


NortH Lonpon Workinc MENn’s CLus anp InstiTuTEe (CoLLIER STREET, PEN- 
TONVILLE, N.).—On Sunday, the 26th September, a most enjoyable morning was spent 
at the above Club, the number of members being larger than have ever before attended. 
The chair was taken at 11.30 a.m. by the president, Mr. J. Hall, the attraction being a 
grand selection of music by the Club band, under the directorship of Mr. G. S. Page. 
‘The morning’s entertainment comprised the following selections: 1. “Il Trovatore ;” 
2. Mozart’s ** Twelfth Mass ;” 3. ‘* Holly Bush Quadmilles ;” 4. ‘* Mynheer Van Dunck” 
(March) ; 5. *‘ Echoes of London” (Popular Melodies, by special desire); 6. “* Bohemian 
Girl” (Opera). Each piece was so thoroughly executed as to receive a rapturous encere. 
After a vote of thanks to the members of the band for their services, and reply from the 
conductor, the members separated. 


CoppEeNn CiusB (KEeNsAL Roap).—We have had much pleasure in going over the new 
building now in progress for the above. It seems to be admirably planned to suit the 
requirements of a large Club, and is rising rapidly towards completion. When completed 
it will be a very distinctive and handsome structure. We cannot omit to notice the 
excellent spirit which seems to animate the members, many of whom are working, and 
taking in some cases the whole, in other cases a Jarge part, of their earnings in shares. 
It cannot be too often urged upon the members of Clubs that to employ any time at their 
disposal in providing themselves with such conveniences (may we not say necessaries %) asa 
good Club building is one of the very best possible dispositions of any leisure they may 
have. We hope shortly to report further progress. 


BrYANSTON CLusB.—The winter season of lectures, discussions, and readings at this 
Club commenced on Sunday evening, October 3rd. A new feature has been introduced 
this year, viz.,discussions on Sunday mornings, to which associates are cordially invited, 
both as listeners and debaters. The discussions, &c., commence at 11,30 in the morning 
and 8.30 in the evening, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Mr. A. Norton, in the inaugural address delivered to the School of 
Medicine for Women, referring to the opposition of the medical profession 
to the admission of women, said he could excuse honest men for fearing 
lest opening the portals to women might be the means of sanctioning 
an objectionable class of practice and become a professional retro- 
gression ; but he gathered that there was no longer cause for fear. The 
quiet, unassuming, and steady progress of that school, the ability already 
shown by its students, and the good work already effected by the few who, 
having obtained their qualifications to practise, were now embarked in life, 
testified to the world that women would not retrograde but advance the social 
standing of medicine. He trusied that, now men were gradually with- 
drawing opposition, those who constituted themselves champions of the 
cause would in public avoid all embittering remarks, and in their stead 
overwhelm their opponents with persuasive argument and with the narra- 
tion of indisputable truths. In conclusion, the lecturer showed, by tracing 
twenty women on the medical register in this country, and forty-six who 
were educated at the New York Infirmary, that there was still room for a 
large number of medical women in the capacity of medical missionaries in 
India and in the colonies, physicians at women’s hospitals, and private 
practitioners ; that all who had qualified had invariably supported them- 
selves, and in many instances had made good incomes and accumulated 
an inaependence. ————— 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, who has actively promoted many beneficent 
schemes for the popular advantage, is now engaged in planting a British 
colony in Tennessee. The spot chosen is within eight hours’ time of Cin- 
cinnati, The Z7#es correspondent, writing from Philadelphia, Sept. 14th, 
says of it :— 

‘‘There have been 400,0co acres of compact territory secured, and a 
tract of 50,000 acres, which includes the first town site, has been pur- 
chased. Besides cheapness of the land, the colony find here the four re- 
quisites—a healthy and genial climate, a compact area which can be 
developed from central town sites, convenient railway accommodation, and 
openings for various industries. At the town site a saw-mill, hotel, and 
store are already built, the latter to be conducted on the co-operative plan 
familiar to Englishmen. The ridge of land near the town is adapted to 
fruit culture, and is to be divided into small homesteads of for'ty to fifly 
acres devoted to this purpose. The price of this land is fixed at one 
dollar seventy cents (about seven shillings) per acre, payable jy instal- 
ments, twenty-five per cent. down, and the remainder extending o ver three 
years. The settlers ate to develop their own land, while the ‘company 
undertakes to provide roads, school-houses, a church building for all de- 
nominations, a town hall, hotel, and store at- the town site, and. to put 
them in communication with the railway. The scheme is not mei‘e bene- 
volence, because the company expects to get back its money, thou; zh with- 
out great profit, while the actual settlers will have to cope with all the 
difficulties. On the plan, cricket-grounds and English gardens anid parks 
are provided for in the neighbourhood of the new town, while pains are 
taken to exclude objectionable features. Mr. Hughes’s idea is t.o so ad- 
minister the settlement that ‘a jury of our grandchildren’ will not find 
anything for which to call the projectors to account. The emigra tion plan 
is not confined to farmers only, but it embraces mechanics, mi J] hands, 
professional men, and all classes as the enterprise may grow. It is also 
open to Americans as well as Englishmen either to buy shares. or land. 
The Cumberland highlands, where the colony is located, have | put a short 
winter, not extending over two months; and the people who, live there 
are said to be friendly to the new enterprise. The region is we Ji watered, 
luxuriant in vegetation, and has abundance of game. But the colony will 
probably be of slow growth, for it will take time to people the 7oo square 
miles of territory that the enterprise controls, . . .. Ane xperimental 
garden was started in the spring, in charge of Mr. Amos Hill, Ex iaoinads 
He entered upon his task with many misgivings of success, be :gimning late 
in the season, without manure, and without full knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of the soil he was required to cultivate. He planted beet, beans, 
tomatoes, cabbage, melons, squash, potatoes, and turnips. So well did he 
succeed that on Mr. Hughes’s recent visit a practical agviculturist, who 
holds the high position of ‘ State Geologist ’ in Tennessee, pronow iced the 
results the equal of any garden he had seen in the State. He thor ight the 
yield of tubers would be 250 bushels, or more, per acre, while eve rything 
showed a most prodigal growth and bountiful yield, and he « lid not 
hesitate to say that if the colonists exhibited as much industry amd had as 
good success on their other lands, there will not be a more fruitful ¢ more 
beautiful region in any country than the Cumberland plateau at Rug by (the 
name of the colony), or one more profitable to the cultivators of tlhe soil.” 


Mr. Hughes will have many well-wishers. The experiment, wh atever 
may be its results, is one worth making, and Rugby ought to attr ict an 
intelligent and thrifty class of settlers. If it does this, ahd the re quired 
capital is forthcoming, the colony should be completely successful. 


eae 





In opening a Working Men’s Club at Lechlade last week Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach uttered some wise words upon the Club and Coffee-tavern 
movement :— 


‘* He did not know that, amongst all the topics which might engross their 
attention, there was any one thing in which there was so much tinanimity 
of opinion as there was in the desirability of establishing coffee and reading 
rooms. It wasascheme to which no one could object. It could not be looked 
upon with dissatisfaction by any class or by any person whatsoever. It did 
not interfere with anybody’s vested interests, because it merely attempted 
to add further attractions to those which Lechlade already possessed. . « « 
He believed that in London and the large towns the coffee-house movement 
had met with unqualified success, and if it had not thrived in smaller places, 
and proved itself a necessity, it was owing to outside circumstances. .. . 
He would refer here to one or two reasons why this coffee-house movement 
had not been so successful in the smaller as it had been in the larger towns. 
He could not help thinking that in places like Lechlade, and certainly in 
the villages of this country, they were too apt to take up these things, as it 
were, for the benefit of the working classes. What they ought to do was 
to induce the working clas:ies to take them up for themselves. _ It was his 
firm belief that nothing of this kind would succeed if it were taken up ina 
spirit of patronage. He did not believe that the true Englishman liked to 
be patronised. Nay, more, if he was patronised he was sure it did not do 
him any good. He was thei‘efore glad this folly had been avoided at the 
commencement of the institution, by taking care that working men should 
be adequately represented on the committee of management. He wanted 
to see the people manage these things for themselves, and he was sure they 
would be better managed if they did so. If these institutions were to be 
established on a permanent amd lasting basis, that was the course to 
pursue. _—_—_ 

We are always glad to note the success of the Baths and Washhouse 
movement. At a meeting of the Whitechapel Vestry last week Mr. 
Munro gave notice of his intention to move at the next meeting that the 
Vestry sanction the expenditure of £350 in providing an additional boiler 
at the baths and washhouses in Goulston Square. In giving the notice— 


‘“‘ He thought it would be well to explain the circumstances under which 
the commissioners of the baths and washhouses were led to make this 
application. He was sure the Vestry would hear with pleasure that the 
baths had, as an institution, beem making very satisfactory progress. 
After an existence of little more tham two years under the present auspices, 
it. was gratifying to be able to report that the baths and washhouses were 
quite successful. About two years ago the net proceeds were’ about £26, 
and the number of bathers in a week 1,900, and the washers numbered 
213. The week before last the number of bathers was 3,570, the washers 
515, and the receipts £56, against £26 two years back. Some of the 
members of the Vestry might not know the history of these baths, and it would 
be as well, perhaps, to tell them that they had cost the parish about 
£14,000. Prior to the parish talaing them in hand they were a failure, 
and it was certainly gratifying that since they came into the hands of the 
parish they had been successful. He hoped that when he brought on the 
motion to authorise the commissioners to spend a further sum of £350 for 
the new boiler the Vestry would cheerfully accede to the motion of which 
he gave formal notice.” 








Mr. W. H. Wills, M.P., presided on Monday evening at the annual 
meeting of the Coventry Science Classes, and distributed the prizes to the 
successful students. In the course of his remarks Mr. Wills spoke of the 
growth of public opinion in teference to education, and reviewed the 
development of science since the earliest ages. He referred to that magni- 
ficent institution which was opened in Birmingham only a few days ago, 
and said that if his audietice oly looke:d back for halfa century they would 
find that there was such a state of feeling prevailing generally throughout 
all classes of society with respect to education that the idea of founding a 
Science College in Birmingham would have been laughed at as a chimera 
and a delusion. Now they knew that physical science was very widely 
recognised and very widely taught, amid it would be a great advantage 
indeed if a far larger number of the young men in England would take up 
the study. : 

On Monday last Mr. George Palmer, M.P., laid the foundation of the 
Reading House, forming part of some additional buildings about to be 
erected in connection with Mr. Spurgeon’s Orphanage_at Stockwell. In 
the course of some appreciative words he said :— 


‘He had looked at the 249 boys in tihe playground on the other side 
that day, and he could only express the hope that by-and-by he might see 
a proportionate number of girls in the new buildings, looking as healthy 
and as happy and as evidently prosperous as those boys on the other side 
were. He did not know anything nobler which any one of them could do ; 
indeed, he thought it was impossible for them to engage in a nobler work 
than that of rearing up those who had the misfortune to be orphaned at 
an early age, so that such children might be weaned and fitted for occupy- 
ing honourable positions in society—positions which, without the aid of 
such an institution as this, it would be impossible for them to hold.” 
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AN ALLEGORY 


(rOUNDED ON THE 192ND SONNET OF PETRARCH), 
By Mrs. J. M. O’CALLAGHAN. 


THE sower went forth from the heavenly land, 
Evangile the bright, and in his hand 

A blossom of Paradise he bore— 

The fairest that blooms on celestial shore. 
The hues were as beauteous, bright, and clear, 
As the rays of hope in a penitent’s tear ; 

And Evangile placed the flower divine 

With reverend care in a living shrine— 

In the human soul, where, side by side, 

Are virtue’s fount and the gulf of pride. 

But hallowed that shrine when it doth enclose 
The sweetness and beauty of ‘‘Sharon’s rose” { 
No angel ere saw in creation’s bower, 

From its Maker’s hand, another flower 

With half the beauty and odour of this. 

Its breath is life ! its presence is bliss !—~ 

The healing touch of whose sacred leaves 

Is a sovereign balm to the heart that grieves, 
To the feeble strength, to the weary rest, 

The anchor of hope to the soul unblest. 

O Rosa mirabilé ! nought can compare 

With thy vital splendour; no time can impair 
The glorious beauty that ceaselessly flows 
From its fount in thyself, O immaculate rose ! 





AtiteceD DEATH FROM EATING AMERICAN CORNED BEEF.—At a 
time when tinned meats are so much in use, it is of importance that the 
question raised by the following inquiry should be authoritatively settled. We 
do not think the evidence quite satisfactory. The case was one of sufficient 
importance for the investigation of the highest chemical authorities, and Dr. 
Moore should certainly have been empowered to call in the aid of an expert. 
On Monday last Mr. George Collier, the deputy coroner for East Middlesex, 
held a lengthened inquiry at Poplar relative to the death of Jane Gibson, 
aged ten years. Mary Ann Gibson, residing at 27, Manilla Street, Millwall, 
wife of a fireman, stated that the deceased was her daughter. On Friday 
last witness sent the deceased and an elder sister to a shop to purchase a 
quarter of a pound of corned beef, which they procured. Witness and her 
husband, together with three of their children, partook of the corned beef, 
and on the following day deceased complained of pains in the head and 
chest, which she attributed to the corned beef. All the family were affected 
by the beef, but the deceased became worse, and expired on Sunday 
morning last. In answer to questions put by the jury, the witness 
said that she and her family had frequently partaken of the corned 
beef without experiencing any ill effects until now. Georgiana Gibson, 
daughter of iast witress, deposed to accompanying deceased to buy the 
corned beef. A conical shaped tin, containing a portion of the meat, was 
produced, and witness recognised it as the same from which the portion 
purchased was taken. Witness, in the course of examination, said that 
they were all sick after eating the meat. Dr. John Wilson Moore, of West 
Ferry Road, stated that upon being called to attend the deceased he found 
her labouring under all the symptoms of an irritant poison. Deceased died 
in about half an hour after his visit. He had made a post-mortem examina- 
tion, The brain was very much congested. The stomach was much 
inflamed, and in the inner coating there was six ounces of fluid. The 
cause of death, in his opinion, was due to some irritant poison. He had 
examined the tin containing the corned beef in question, and had come to 
the conclusion that a portion of the tin had got absorbed with the meat, 
and so caused a deadly substance, known as hydro-chloride of zine. It tran- 
spired that the tins containing the meat, which was imported from America, 
were soldered with spirits of salt. The coroner said that, lamentable as it was, 
no blame could be attached to the vendor of the corned beef, which was 
conveyed to him, according to the brand, from America. The jury returned 
a verdict of death by misadventure. 


Mr. SAMUELJHILL, suggester of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, 
begs to acknowledge with grateful thanks a grant of thirty-seven very hand- 
some volumes from the committee of the Religious Tract Society, for the 
Euston United Servants’ Refreshment Company (Limited), Euston Station, 
N.W., value £5 3s. 6d.; also from the committee of the Bible Stand, 
Crystai Palace, a grant of 2,000 Scriptural cards and leaflets, with 250 
English gospels, for special distribution, including hospitals, cocoa- 
rooms, and coffee-taverns.—67, Sutherland Street, Pimlico, S.W. 


THE ParkES MusruM or HYci1ENE.—The Parkes Museum was re- 
opened on Monday evening in connection with the inaugural conversazione 
of the medical school at University College. There was a good attend- 
ance, and much interest was manifested in the collection of sanitary 
apparatus, which has received many additions of late. The museum will 
continue to be open free on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth,—Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


OVERCROWDING ON THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 
To the Editor of ‘* Housk AND HoME,” 





SIR, 

Your correspondent ‘ Disgusted Passenger” raises an important 
question. The public is not in the habit of looking upon it as a case of 
breach of contract on the patt of railway companies when fares are taken 
and the stipulated accommodation is not afforded in return. The grievance 
has become so intolerable that legislative remedies must be sought and 
applied. Under the Indian Railway Act (1879) travellers in India are 
fully protected, and there can be no reason why the benefits enjoyed 
there should not be applied at home. It is enacted :— 

“ Clause 8.—Every railway administration shall‘make general rules for 
the following purposes (that is to say) : ‘ : be 
- (5) For regulating the maximum number of passengers which each 
carriage and compartment may carry, and the mode in which such number 
shall be denoted thereon. 

“Clause 39.—Any passenger wilfully entering a carriage or compartment 
containing the maximum number of passengers which has been denoted 
thereon, in accordance with a rule made and notified under Section 8, 
shall be punished with fine which may extend to 100 rupees.” 

Apply the same principle, and let the fine be a substantial one, and the 
offending companies would provide accommodation equal to the require- 
ments of their passenger traffic. 

Tam, Sir, 
Unfortunately, _ 
ANOTHER PASSENGER. 


= 


THE VENTILATION OF CHURCHES, THEATRES, CONCERT+ 
ROOMS, &c., &c. 
To the Editor of * HOUSE AND HOME.” 





SIR, 

I hope that sanitary reformers, builders, architects, and others will 
ere long turn their attention to the above matter. Just think of 500 or 
perhaps 1,000 persons sitting breathing a poisoned atmosphere for an hour 
and a half in church, or four or five hours in a theatre or concert-room. If 
the congregation of any place of worship were to insist upon having the 
windows let down a little way from the top all would be well. _It is being 
half suffocated that causes people to go to sleep ; many a time I have had 
hard work to keep my eyes open. Of course that is very annoying to the 
preacher or lecturer. I earnestly hope that all lecturers on health, sanitary 
reform, &c., will not omit to mention this matter, for it is of great im- 
portance, 


THE BEARD QUESTION. 
To the Editor of “Houser AND HoME.” 


COSMOPOLITAN. 


R, 

I hold that shaving the face is unwise and unphysiological, and is a 
waste of time and money. I maintain that the beard is a protection to the 
face, and also gives a manly appearance to the countenance. Theti on 
sanitary grounds I say it is objectionable. It can’t be pleasant to be 
lathered with a brush that has perhaps just had to do duty on the face of a 
person suffering with skz disease. And I firmly believe there would be 
less face-ache, bronchitis, &c., if gentlemen would wear the beard, I com- 
mend this to the thoughtful consideration of your male readers, 

NEMO. 








THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 





How fo Recain FLEsu, 
_ Answer to Query Wr HH. G. 

W. H. G. says he is of a bilious temperament ; he complains that he is 
getting weaker and weaker. If he is under medical treatment let him 
continue so; if not he may try the following : Breakfast, a small basin 
of well-boiled bread and milk, merely lukewarm. Dzzer, a little meat, 
some well-boiled potatoes, and a little rice pudding ; no liquid at it, 
except gravy. Zea, small cup of warm (not hot) tea and a little dry 
toast. Supper, none. If very hutgry, a dry biscuit and a very small 
wineglassful of water. A warm poultice over the stomach at bed-time is 
very soothing. Do not use ‘‘ Malt Extract” or any other drugs; the so- ° 
called tonics are irritants. Live quietly, take a fair amount of exercise, 
and nature will work a cure for him ina short time, unless the disease is 
due to something else besides: dyspepsia or indigestion. 

PHYSICIAN. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. . 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
—Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. : 

Tennyson. 


True merit is like a river—the deeper it is the less noise it makes.— 
Falifax. 


I never knew a man who could not bear the misfortunes of another per- 
ectly like a Christian.— Sw7/?. 


We may judge of men by their conversation towards God, but never by 
God’s dispensations towards them.—a/mer. 


God takes men’s hearty desires and will instead of the deed, where they 
have not power to fulfil it ; but he never took the bare deed instead of the 
will— Baxter. 


At the working man’s house hunger looks in, but dares not enter ; nor 
will the bailiff or the constable enter; for industry pays debts, despair 
increaseth them.—/vrankiin, 


He seldom lives frugally who lives by chance. Hope is always liberal, 
and they that trust her promises make little scruple of revelling to-day on 
the profits of to-morrow.—/ohnson. 


To be idle and to be poor have always been reproaches, and therefore 
every man endeavours with his utmost care to hide his poverty from others, 
and his idleness from himself.—/ohnsoz. 


An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured one; for the latter 
will only attack his enemies and those he wishes ill to; the other injures 
indifferently both friends and foes.—Addzsoz. 


He only is great who has the habits of greatness ; who, after performing 
what none in ten thousand could accomplish, passes on like Sampson, and 
‘< tells neither father nor mother of it.”—Zavater, 


Our home joys are the most delightful earth affords; and the joy of 
parents in their children is the most holy joy of humanity. It makes their 
hearts pure and good; it lifts men up to their Father in heaven.— 
Pestalozzt. 


The figure which _a man makes in life, the reception which he meets 
with in company, the esteem paid him by his acqutaintances—all these 
advantages depend as much on his good sense and judgment, as on any 
other part of his character.—Humie. 


In all things preserve integrity, and the consciousness of thine own 
uprightness will alleviate the toil of business, soften the hardness of ill 
success and disappointments, and give thee an humble confidence before 
God when the ingratitude of man or the iniquity of the times may rob thee 
of other reward,—fa/ey. 


As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still looked back 
To that dear isle twas leaving. 


So loth we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us ; 
So turn our hearts where’er we rove, 
To those we've left behind us. 
Zont Moore. 


I say we have despised literature ; what do we, as a nation, care about 
books? How much do you think we spend altogether on our libraries, 
public or private, as compared with what we spend on our horses? If a 
man spends lavishly on his library you call him mad—a bibliomaniac. But 
you never call one a horse-maniac, though men ruin themselves every day by 
their horses, and you do not hear of people ruining themselves by their 
books. Or, to go lower still, how much do you think the contents of the 
bookshelves of the United Kingdom, public and private, would fetch, as 
compared with the contents of its wine-cellars? What position would its 
expenditure on literature take as compared with its expenditure on 
luxurious eating? We talk of food for the mind as of food for the body ; 
now a good book contains such food inexhaustible: it is provision for life 
and for the best part of us; yet how long most people would look at the 
best book before they would give the price of a large turbot for it! 
Though there have been men who have pinched their stomachs and bared 
their backs to buy a book, whose libraries were cheaper to them, I think, 
in the end than most men’s dinners are. We are few of us put to sucha 
trial, and more the pity; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more 
precious to us if it has been won by work or economy; and if public 
libraries were half as costly as public dinners, or books cost the tenth part 
of what bracelets do, even foolish men and women might sometimes sus- 
pect there was good in reading as wellas in munching and sparkling ; 
whereas the very cheapness of literature is making even wiser people forget 
that if a book is worth reading it is worth buying.—Ruskin, 








HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


KELLY’S SAUCE PIQUANTE, 


Put a tablespoonful of parsley leaves, and the same of capers, into a 
mortar, and beat them together ; add a tablespoonful of fresh mustard and 
three hard yolks of eggs, and properly mix the whole. Then add six 
anchovies, boned and forced through a sieve, a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
two of oil, and a fine-chopped shallot, and mix the whole. When to be 
used, stir the sauce into half a pint of melted butter or strong beef gravy.— 
Timbs’s “Domestic Hints.” 


SALAD VINEGAR. 


The French mode of making this has recently become general in England. 
Take of tarragon vinegar, savory, chives, eschalots, three ounces each, a 
handful of the tops of mint and balm, all dry and pounded ; put these into 
a wide-mouthed bottle, with a gallon of ordinary vinegar: cork the whole 
close, and set the bottle in the sun for a fortnight ; strain off, and squeeze 
the herbs; let the liquid stand fora day to settle, and then strain it through 
a filtering bag. This is a fine dressing for lobster or crab, and in hot 
weather it is frequently used for green salads without oil.—J/rs. Leach’s 
“* Practical Family Dressmaker.” 
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PERMANENT PUBLISHING OFFICES. 


THE next issue of House and Home will be published at the 
new Offices, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


oo 


CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Should address their communications to the Editor of House 
and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Must be addressed to Mr. JoHN Prarce, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


Aut orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHn PrEarcE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and of to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced. in getting House and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 
office. 


WHOLESALE AGENT FOR THE TRADE: 


Mr. -E. CurTICE, 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








PORTRAITS. 
The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77), | Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). 

Victor Hugo (No. 78), | John Ruskin (No. 85). 

Earl Derby (No. 79). | Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 

Jules Favre (No. 80). General Roberts (No. 87). 
Princess Louise (No. 81). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). The late Baron Kelly (89). 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD. NORTHCOTE. 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON, Barr., M.P. 
W. H. SMITH, Eso., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN, CHADWICK, Esq.,.C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, Esq., M.P. 
&c., &c., &c. 
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SIR WILFRID LAWSON, BART., M.P. 


Iam perfectly ready to meet the storm of abuse that may be levelled at 
me in this matter. Iam of rather a peculiar constitution, and I thrive 
very well on abuse, and you all know that I am well supplied with it. 


So said Sir Wilfrid Lawson of himself at Whitehaven, in Decem- 
ber, 1875. He had then enjoyed a plentiful and almost unre- 
mitting supply of the article for a dozen years, he had thriven on 
it, and during the past five years his opponents have kept up 
a continuous fire, with the only visible result of aiding him in 
a crusade, in which, from being “ Wilfrid the Vanquished ” in 
1865, he has become “ Wilfrid the Victor” in 1880. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., son of the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, of Aspatria, Cumberland, was born in 1829. He 
succeeded to the title and estates on his father’s death in 1867. 

In 1859 he was returned to the House of Commons, in con- 
junction with his uncle, the late Sir James Graham, for Car- 
lisle, but in 1865 he lost his seat in consequence of his 
Parliamentary advocacy of temperance. He was, however, 
successful at the General Election of 1868, and he still sits for 
Carlisle. s 

Although an active politician, Sir Wilfrid Lawson is best 
known as the Parliamentary champion of the temperance 
party, and it would be difficult to find, in connection with any 
other movement, a leader possessing equal tact and ability, 
while his devotion to an unpopular cause through good and 
through evil report is without a parallel. 

The need for Sir Wilfrid’s crusade is universally admitted. 
Differences, of course, exist as to the precise line of action, but 
everybody concedes that the evils—physical, social, and national 
—resulting from drinking and drunkenness are so grave in 
character and extensive in proportions that an efficient 
remedy is demanded. As drunkenness, however, has many 
causes, remedial action, to be successful, must be co-extensive 
with the sources of the disease. And it is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times that the opponents of intemperance 
are attacking the enemy from almost every standpoint. Asa 
vast proportion of our national drunkenness flows directly from 
the legalised liquor traffic as at present carried on, it is not sur- 
prising to find a fair proportion of the energies of the temper- 

‘ance party directed to the promotion of legislative remedies. 
And of this important section Sir Wilfrid Lawson is, as we have 
stated, the Parliamentary leader. 

Not that there is anything very novel in Parliamentary 
opposition to our licensing system. _Its evils from its very in- 
ception have been so glaring as to evoke the hostility of legis- 
lators who placed the happiness of the people above party 
successes or state exigencies. Hence amongst those who have 
denounced as immoral the existence of the liquor traffic, may 
be named men of such eminence as Archbishop Secker and 

Lord Chesterfield in the last century; while in the present, 
nearly fifty years ago Mr. James Silk Buckingham made a 
gallant stand for temperance in the House of Commons, 

On June rst, 1855, was formed at Manchester the United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Total and Immediate Legislative 


Suppression of the Traffic in Intoxicating Liquors as Beverages, 
an association which has ever since been actively and 
energetically advocating the principles of prohibition. In 1857 
some suggestions for a Permissive Bill were formulated by the 
Council of the Alliance; and in 1864 Sir Wilfrid (then Mr.) 
Lawson introduced his famous Permissive Bill, which was 
much shorter and simpler than were the Alliance suggestions. 
The first reading was challenged, but, ona division being taken, 
it was carried ; and the division taken upon its second reading 
resulted in 35 votes for and 292 votes against it. We 
will give Sir Wilfrid’s description of the Permissive Bill in his 
own words, Speaking at Oxford, in January, 1871, he said :— 


My bill proposes that the people shall be permitted to express their will 
to the magistrates, just as now the magistrates dictate their will ¢o the 
people. It is provided in the bill that if any locality decides (by a majority 
of two-thirds of the ratepayers) that there shall be no licences issued, then 
for three years that state of things shall exist in that locality. After the 
licensing system has been tried for THREE HUNDRED years, it is only fair 
that the Permissive system shall be tried for THREE years. (Hear, hear.) 
And if, after three years’ trial, it should be found that the population was 
getting poorer and more misetable—that drunkenness, crime, pauperism, 
and lunacy increased because there were no public-houses—(laughter)—and 
if the ratepayers should be miserable and wretched, and wish to return to 
the old happy and glorious state of things—(more laughter)—they could by 
a bare majority of ONE enable the magistrates to go to work again and set 
down as many publicehouses as they liked, (Laughter and applause.) 
That is the Permissive Bill. 


And at Bath one year later he said :— 


The magistrates at present are bound to consider three questions before 
they grant a licence, rst, they have to consider whether the publican 
is a good character ; but all the publicans in the country are good charac- 
ters. (Laughter.) Secondly, they have to consider whether the house is 
sufficiently good to sell gin in. (Renewed laughter.) Thirdly, they have 
to consider the wants of the neighbourhood, . . . . and what we say 
is that, when they come to that point, the magistrates should /e¢ the neigh- 
bourhood decide for itself, (Cheers.) . . + . » I deny that in any 
free country any man has a vested right to do wrong. (Applause.) 

Freedom rightly understood 

Is universal licence to do good. 
If my bill is an interference with the vested rights of the drinksellers, so 
is every other bill brought into the House of Commons, whether by the 
Government or by private members. Every bill which tends to increase 
the temperance and diminish the intemperance of this country must reduce 
the profits of the publicans. All we can say, therefore, to the publicans 
is: ‘‘ Stop your trade, gentlemen, and go into some honest calling ; if you 
won't, then we would rather have to 4eep you than the million of paupers 
that you have made.” (Applause.) 


The progress of the Permissive Bill in the House of Com- 
mons has been somewhat irregular, as the following synopsis 
of the divisions taken upon it show :— 











1864. 18609. 1870, 1871. 

For. Agst. For. Agst. | For. Agst. | For. Agst. 

Votes 35 292 87 193 90 121 | 124 196 
1873. 1874. 1875. 1878, 

For. <Agst. For. Agst. | For. Agst. | For. Agst. 

Votes 81 321 75 301 | 86 371 86 280 











Sir Wilfrid Lawson at length, in 1879, deferred to the opi- 
nion of those who, while agreeing with him that some legislative 
changes were desirable, could not bring themselves to support 
the Permissive Bill, by withdrawing that measure, and sub- 
stituting for it an abstract resolution. His intention to do this 
was announced by him at a meeting held at Rochdale, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1878, when he said :-— 


If any of our opponents will show us a scheme that will produce national 
sobriety, then we will willingly give up our own ; but until our opponents 
do this we will press on our own scheme, and we shall triumph ultimately. 
I am a poor tactician, because I cannot dodge about, but I am quite 
willing to do my best. Iam advised for the next session to submit the 
question to the Commons in the form of a resolution instead of the 
Permissive Bill. I did not like the idea at first. Mr. John Bright has 
sometimes said some things not complimentary to the Bill as regards its 
provisions, but he has never said anything that was against the principle of 
the Bill. I think that a resolution might possibly be more acceptable to 
some members. ‘The clauses of the measure have never been discussed in 
the House of Commons, because we were never allowed to get to them. 
We have always discussed the preamble of the Bill, and got no further. I 
have thought for some time there is something in the idea of Mr. Bright 
in regard to a resolution, and we might get more support by adopting the 
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resolution plan, and if we pass the head the tail will follow. Then 
practical men will not be able to say that they object to the details, because 
there will be no details. But whatever we do, whether we go on by re- 
solution or by bill, I do hope that at all events we shall ere long do some- 
thing which will unite all the earnest and ,honest opponents of the drink 
traffic throughout the country. Thatis what we want now. 


On the 11th of March, 1879, he moved for the first time in 
the House of Commons his Local Option Resolution, the 
terms of which are as follows :— 


That, inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object of licensing the sale of 
intoxicating liquor is to supply a supposed public want without detriment 
to the public welfare, this House is of opinion that a legal power of re- 
straining the issue or renewal of licences should be placed in the hands of 
the persons most: deeply interested and affected—namely, the inhabitants 
themselves—who are entitled to protection from the injurious consequences 
of the present system, by some efficient measure of local option. 


The division taken resulted in 164 voting for and 252 
against the resolution. Early in the present year, and shortly 
before the dissolution of the late Parliament, Sir Wilfrid again 
divided the House upon his resolution, when 134 voted for it 
and 248 against it. On the 18th of June, in the new Parlia- 
ment, the resolution was carried, 229 members voting for it 
and 203 against it. The problem remains, however, to embody 
the principle of the resolution in some legislative enactment, 
so as to be operative in the interests of sobriety, and at the 
same time to work with as little friction as possible, and that 
is a task which will require the rarest sagacity and discrimina- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is the president of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, and for years he has been a munificent 
contributor to its funds. 

Lord Beaconsfield once fittingly referred to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson as ‘‘the honourable baronet, with his gay wisdom ”— 
a “gay wisdom” which has done much to secure a hearing 
for an unpopular subject. He is a general favourite in and 
out of the House of Commons, and his good qualities are 
acknowledged alike by political friend and opponent. In 
“ Men and Manners in Parliament,” by the editor of A/ayfarr, 
the following pen-and-ink sketch of Sir Wilfrid appears :— 

It is a pleasant change when, from the seat below, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
rises to discourse on the evils of the liquor traffic or the iniquity 
of war. ‘*The honourable and amusing baronet,” as Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen (himself never guilty of being amusing) peevishly called him, 
has done what few men have accomplished. He has thrown an air of 
geniality over teetotalism, and has made a ‘‘man with a mission” a 
welcome interloper in debate in the House of Commons. As a rule, 
Parliament votes men with missions impracticable bores, and will not 
listen to them. But it is always ready to hear Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and is 
rarely disappointed in its expectation of being interested or amused. - He 
is neither an eloquent man nor a startlingly original thinker. But he has 
a way of seizing a commonplace idea, dressing it up in scme incongruous 
fashion, and suddenly producing it for the consideration of the House of 
Commons, ‘Thousands of sermons have been preached, thousands of 


verses written, on the empty glories of war. Timotheus, placed on high 
amid the tuneful choir at Alexander’s feast, did not omit the theme :— 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still and still destroying. 

This is a celebrated verse, but it does not bring home to men’s minds 
the underlying fact to the same extent as this desirable object was obtained 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson when, a few nights after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment had voted their thanks to Sir Garnet Wolseley and his troops, he 
incidentally summed up the practical results of the expedition as being 
comprised in Great Britain’s having gained possession of “a treaty and an 
old umbrella.” ‘‘ No treaty,” shouted out an hon. member, anxious for 
the truth. ‘‘ Well, never mind,” said Sir Wilfrid, ‘‘it doesn’t much 
matter, for I don’t suppose the treaty would be worth any more than the 
umbrella.” The hon. baronet’s style of speaking is well suited to his 
humour, and greatly adds to its effect. He does not ‘‘ make a speech” to 
the House ; he just has a chat with it, and, being a man of sense and 
humour, he is a thoroughly enjoyable companion. 


It is not generally known that Sir Wilfrid Lawson is a writer 
of sparkling verse. It is rarely that his productions get into 
print, but whenever “anything is on” at the House the 
MSS. of fugitive verse from his pen is sure to be in circulation. 
We appenda specimen taken from the Zcho of the 8th inst., and 
in closing express the earnest hope that, aided by the efficient 
and devoted services of the friends of sobriety, the wise and 











“witty baronet may live to see the movement of which he is the 


popular chieftain crowned with complete and enduring success, 

Our portrait is taken, by permission, from a photograph by 
Messrs. Boring and Smale, of Baker Street, and St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 








“RIGHT, 


By Sir WILFRID Lawson, BART., M.P. 


{Lord Hartington, in reply to a deputation which urged the Government to annex 
Candahar, said, ‘‘The first question is, What right have we to be there?” 
Wuy ! here’s something new and alarming indeed, 
Enough to cause statesmen to stare— 
When about Candahar we find Hartington plead, 
‘‘ What right have we got to be there?” 


That’s a question which never before has been asked 
By the rulers in whom we have trusted ; 

The question of right has been stifled and masked, 
While by force every point was adjusted. 


And where would old England have been at this day, 
Let any one truly declare, 

If we’d asked, when advancing to each bloody fray, 
‘* What right had we got to be there?” 


There’s India, that glorious, mystical land, 
Which we hold with such pride and such care, 
Where’s the fool who one moment would dare to demand, 
‘‘ What right have we got to be there?” 
Our soldiers are stronger, our cannon range longer, 
For what forces with ours can compare ? 
A fig for what’s right, we care only for might, 
And ¢ha?t’s why we English are there! 
In Africa, too, where we crushed the Zulu, 
For the right who pretended to care? ; 
Things were ready to hand, and we wanted their land, 
And ¢hat’s why we chose to be there. 
You may range round the world, where our flag’s never furl’d, 
And where we unceasingly fight, 
And the last thing you'll find ever enters our mind 
Is the foolish idea, ‘‘ Is it right ?” 
The gifts Heaven gave to the strong and the brave 
Are ready for use in our hand, 
It’s the mandate of Zion the brave British lion 
Should ravage and spoil every land. 
Zulus and Hindoos, Chinese and Parsees, 
Of our conquering forces beware, ‘ 
And thankless the task of those weak ones who ask, 
‘‘ What right have we got to be there ?” 
Round the globe we will roam, for we’re always at home, 
In a gunpowder glory affair ; 
In the battle’s loud sound the vain question is drowned, 
‘*What right have we got to be there? ” 
So let Hartington cease to talk idly of peace, 
If he do he had better take care, 
Lest the question go forth, from true patriots in wrath, 
‘‘ What right has Ae got to be there?” 
True Britons we are, and we’ll have Candahar, 
Our title—Invincible Might ! 
Only traitors and fools ever yield to the rules 
Of what is straightforward and right. 
So hip! hip! hurrah! Let us take Candahar, 
And the world at our prowess shail stare. 
We'll plunder and loot, and the querists we'll shoot 
Who dare ask by what right we are there. 


——— aa 


WOMAN AS A SANITARY REFORMER, 
By Dr. B, W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., &c. 

[A Lecture delivered in the Victoria Hall during the Exeter Congress of 

the Sanitary Institute.] 
(Continued from page 170.) 

IsraTe at once that the training requiredis simple—beyond 
simple ; that every woman who wills to go through it may go 
through it, and may become mistress by it of the destinies of 
the world. Not the Fates themselves were more the mis- 
tresses of the destinies of the race than the women of an 





, educated commonwealth, who were conversant with the art of 


the prevention of disease and premature decay. 
A woman should master. physiology so far as to understand - 
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the general construction of the human body. She should be 
rendered fully conversant with the different changes of food 
that are required for the digestive process in different periods 
of life; the extent to which the digestive powers should be 
taxed in infancy, childhood, adolescence, maturity, first and 
second decline, and old age. She should be made aware what 
substances, taken as food, are of real and what of spurious 
quality. She should be taught the relationship which solid 
foods hold to liquid foods or drinks. She should be told 
what drinks are foods, and she should specially understand 
what are the particular foods required for the young during the 
periods of active growth. 

In illustration of the value of this last-named fact, it may be 
stated that if woman only knew what foods were requisite to 
feed the skeleton or bony framework of the living body while 
that skeleton is in the course of growth, and if she would act 
upon her knowledge, as she almost certainly would if she 
possessed it, there would hardly be one deformed child in the 
land in one or two generations. Rickets, with all its attendant 
miseries of bowed legs, crooked spines, and humped backs, 
would pass away as if by the spell of an invisible enchantress. 

After the understanding of the digestive system, the woman 
should learn the principal facts relating to the circulation of 
the blood and the blood itself. | Nor should she, in respect to 
the healthy organisation, be less informed respecting that breath 
of life which is ever being breathed into the living thing by the 
Eternal Chemist, whose constructions and resolutions are the 
motions, visible and invisible, of His eternal universe. The 
complete structure of those breathing lungs should be as plain 
before her as the outward form of the things she knows best. 
Equally clear to her should be the leading facts bearing on that 
receptive system of the body into which the external universe 
transports itself, and from which, in reflex response, the acts 
of life, the expressions, the movements, the thoughts, return in 
wavelike repetition back again, to become themselves external 
phenomena, linked, as such, with all the visible universe. 

To the knowledge of nervous function it would be advisable 
to add to the store of elementary principles a few facts re- 
specting the great glandular system of the body, and of those 
night and ‘day labourers of the body, the muscles, the woman 
should learn sufficient to be made aware of the advantages of 
so training the muscles to work that they shall be daily 
exercised, shall not be subjected to over-strain, shall be equally 
subjected, as far as possible, to healthful labour. And of the 
bony skeleton on which the muscular engines are laid, and 
which act as the passive framework and levers of the engine, 
she should gather enough information to be conversant with 
all its outlines of form and chemical construction. 

Lastly, the woman should attain so much instruction in 
reference to the great membraneous expanses as to know them 
also. She should learn the necessity of keeping the functions 
of the skin in due cleanliness and condition for work ; so that 
the bath should be considered as one of the necessities of the 
daily life, like a daily meal of cleanly substance. 

The living house thus generally learned, the sanitarian helpmate 

for us who can do so little beyond our suggestion would be 
tempted to study until shecompletely mastered it, the mysterious 
construction of that deadly-lively house which, until lately, the 
architect and builder have pitchforked into street and square 
with facile and contented wisdom of wigwam descent. Shewould 
want tolearn howtheimmaculate house is in everyroom provided 
with at least moderate ventilation. She would require to find 
out how most effectively and economically she can maintain in 
the varying seasons an even and equable temperature. She 
would aim to consider in what way she could keep the air of 
the house free of that most objectionable of mischiefs, dust. 
_She would demand to have marked for her on a map or plan 
the precise position of every drain-pipe in the establishment, 
and would insist, with intelligent skill, on having every drain 
kept as systematically clean as the china in the housemaid’s 








cupboard or the metal covers that make so many bright and 
effective pictures over the dresser of the well-arranged kitchen. 
She would see, not trusting to the mere word of any one, that 
those drains were properly ventilated, so that sewer air could 
never enter the domain except as a burglar might enter by 
special skill and violence, against which there is no absolute 
protection. 

She would learn enough of the chemistry of water to enable 
her to determine, with as much facility as she could tell 
whether a looking-glass is clear enough to reflect back without 
fault the image of her face, whether a water was wholesome 
and drinkable; and she would have a sufficient amount of 
skill to direct how an impure water might be purified and 
made safe for her and hers to drink and use for all domestic 
requirements. She would see to it that damp had no place in 
any apartment. 

She would insist that where any living thing that ought not 
to be present in a house exists in it, that house is unclean, and 
in some way uninhabitable for health; since health will not 
abide with anything that is uncleanly. She would see to the 
biennial purification of the dwelling, as though a Passover 
were still a universal belief and practice. She would make the 
very act of cleaning and cleansing clean ; she would make the 
very best places for cleaning and cleansing—the scullery, the 
landing, the bath-room, the laundry—the cynosures of the 
household. In the art of perfection, or towards perfection of 
health, the educated woman would in her domestic sphere 
bring her best energies to understand the selection, the purifi- 
cation, the preparation, and the administration of foods and 
drinks. As she would keep seeds of certain pestilence from 
her fold, or vulgar poisons that kill outright, and proclaim at 
once with loud voice, “accident, disease, or murder,” so would 
she do her best to keep out those refined and subtle poisons 
which, in and under the name of strong drinks, bring silently 
more accident, disease, and murder into this inscrutable world 
than all the other poisons put together, unlicensed though 
they be, and so little liked by the exciseman that he would fly 
them any distance, the de’il himself in company, rather than 
so much as touch them with his divining rule. 

That she would acquire a thorough knowledge of the best 
art of cookery, that she would acquire a good knowledge in 
choosing foods in season, that she would become an adept in 
detecting actual wholesome from actual unwholesome foods, 
that she should find out what foods are most suitable for 
persons of different age and constitution, and that she would 
distribute food with well-balanced hand, neither feeding over 
indulgently nor parsimoniously, I take for granted. 

But I expect she would learn to do more than all these 
things in relation to food. She would be able better than any 
one to put to the test the experience whether it is good or 
necessary to go to the living animal creation at all for human 
food. Iamindoubt. It does not seem to me that man is 
constructed to be a carnivorous animal. It does not seem 
clear, putting the anatomical argument altogether aside, that it 
can be good to go to secondary sources of supply for our food 
when Nature bountifully presents them to us from her prime 
source. It does not seem reasonable that we should employ 
millions of living laboratories for our daily food, and take the 
risks of disease which they in endless forms produce and pro- 
pagate for us, when we can get all that is necessary without 
the chance of such production and of such propagation. It 
does not seem certain, when we know that the vegetable world 
is the original source of every particle of living food, and that 
carnivorous animals have to depend on the herbivorous for their 
supplies—so that carnivorous feeding is an anomaly rather than 
a basic principle of nature—it does not, I repeat, knowing these 
things, seem certain that the cost of the support of the living 
laboratories is justifiable on any ground except the extravagant 
process of making work that work may be at hand and employ- 
ment procurable. Still Iam not sure whether the secondary 
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supplies of food for man from the animal world are or are not 
necessaty, and that doubt it is in the 7é/e of the educated 
woman to solve. Her discernment, ‘properly and eagerly 
directed, would soon settle whether those about her were in- 
jured or benefited by an exclusive vegetable and fruit diet. 

It has been one of the endeavours of my life to show that 
we living men and women make in our own corporeal structures 
a refined atmosphere, which I have called a nervous atmo- 
sphere, or ether—an atmosphere which present in due tension 
distinguishes life; which absorbed or condensed distinguishes 
death ; an atmosphere through which the external world 
vibrates and pierces us to the soul ; an atmosphere which, pure 
and clear, brings us peace and power, and judgment and joy ; 
an atmosphere which, impure and clouded, brings us unrest 
and weakness, and instability and misery. We make it from 
foods and drinks, and, as we make it, it makes us. Go into 
the wards of a lunatic asylum, and notice among the most 
troubled there the odour of the gases and the vapours they 
emit by the skin and breath. That odour is from their internal 
atmosphere, their nervous ethereal emanation. They are mad; 
mad, we say, up to suicide, or murder, or any criminal folly. 
Can it be otherwise? They have secreted the madness ; they 
are filled with it; itexhales fromthem. Catch it, condense it, 
imbibe it, and in like manner it would madden any one. See, 
from the study of foods, out of which the radiant or deadly 
atmosphere is made. 

What fields of discovery open to the mind. A mother, 
watching the effect of food on her gloomy, saturnine child, may 
detect how she can so feed it that the cloud shall pass away. 
Happy mother ofa child! Far, far happier mother, per- 
chance, of scienceand hope. In some great establishments 
for the insane so much gloom is secreted in the nervous re- 
cesses of human frames that many times a day, but for ex- 
cessive vigilance, some terrible hand would raise itself against 
itself to kill itself. What if in a wiser day, however far off, 
the removal of that little cloud from a troubled child should 
show the way to the removal of those denser, blacker clouds 
which lower and create storms in human breasts, overpowering 
altogether the radiant nervous ether! What if from that minor 
event this greater one should follow! What nobler accomplish- 
ment of noble deed could woman perform save and except 
when she is the mother of her kind? 

Women should know the correct names and characters of 
the more common diseases, and they should know, by sight, 
the every-day contagious or communicable diseases. All the 
best-known methods of preventing disease should be at their 
fingers’ ends, and the rule of the sick-room should be their 
faithful care. The woman should know everything about 
registering the temperature of the sick-room and degree of 
humidity; the mode of ventilation; the different special 
methods of feeding, washing, and changing the sick ; the most 
efficient means of disinfecting, and of removing or destroying 
the poisons of the communicable diseases. How, in this way, 
the woman could help the physician none but the physician 
can understand. 

‘* Truth may never be confirm’d enough, 
Though doubt should ever sleep.” 

I declare it again, that if, in the management and treatment 
of any of the acute and of many of the chronic diseases, you 
gave me, in this climate, absolute control of the fire and the 
window of the sick-room, I could determine the course of the 
illness. 

There is no department of practice more neglected, in 
respect to principles, than the management of offspring in its 
earliest youth. Love there is plenty of ; admiration unbounded ; 
rational systematic training the poorest that can-be described. 
Woman, in addition to instruction on all the points above- 
named, should understand the little appreciative law of tem- 
peraments—the nervous, the bilious, the Sanguine, and the 
lymphatic, She should study the combinations of these, and 








she should observe how temperament influences health, taste, 
activity, and disease. From this she would learn how different 
natures would intermix in work or play, and what work, what 
play, would suit the nature. The sanguine child, ruddy and 
red, with blue eyes, red hair, strong muscle, quick movements, 
restless limb, she may set to study at books, whilst she curbs 
exercise, with no fear that books will kill, for it will outlive any 
book. The bilious child, with dark eyes, dark skin, black 
hair, stolid expression, thoughtful brow, she will not set to the 
study of books as the work of life; for books may kill; phy- . 
sical exercise may save, but will never be carried voluntarily to 
injury. The nervous child, with fair skin, light hair, blue eyes, 
quick but feeble movement, timid glance, yet, perhaps, un- 
bounded ambition, she will spirit gently ; will balance between 
physical and mental labour; will apportion excess of neither, 
and will never urge unduly to any effort. The lymphatic child, 
large of body, pale, with grey or blue eyes, brown hair, sham- 
bling step, watery lip, and slow determination, she will rouse to 
action both physical and mental, with the full assurance that 
neither effort will do anything but good. 

Beyond the study of temperaments, and the special dangers 
connected with them, she should devote her mind to the con- 
sideration of what the learned D’Espine has designated the 
mental contagions. She should study emotional contagion 
with especial care, and on one emotion, that of fear, she should 
keep the most watchful observation, because she will discover 
it to be the most common and disastrous of all contagions. She 
will never excite it fora moment by story of superstition or dread. 


Finally, in physical psychological training there would stand 
out for contemplation, and action founded upon it, one more 
subject, that marvel of the marvellous in living phenomena, 
heredity of type and action, extending to health, and extend- 
ing, alas! to disease in its deepest foundations. 

She should stand to resist with her full persuasive might 
that process which I have elsewhere called the intermarriage 
of disease. She will tell her sisters what that terrible process 
means. She will tell that diseased heredity united in marriage 
means the continuance of the heredity as certainly as that two 
and two make four; that madness, consumption, cancer, 
scrofula—yes, and certain of the contagious diseases too-— 
may be perpetuated from the altar; and that the first respon- 
sibilities of parents towards the offspring they expect ought to 
be, not how to provide for wealth and position over which 
they have no control, but that preliminary healthy parentage 
which is the foundation of health, and without which position 
and wealth are shadowy legacies indeed. Delicate ground, 
you may say. I admit the fact. But in a world in which 
those who study the living and the dead most carefully rarely 
see a man or woman hereditarily free from disease, even this 
ground must be entered on by the enlightened scholar. I. 
touch on it here for the best of all reasons, that the subject it 
includes, affecting deeply the human heart in its sympathies 
and affections, is one on which the influence of woman, the 
arbitress of the natures that are to be, is all potent for good or 
for evil. 

To know the first principles of animal physics and life ; to 
learn the house and its perfect management; to learn the 
simpler problems relating to the fatal diseases ; to ordain the 
training of the young; to grasp the elements of the three 
psycho-physical problems; the human temperaments, the 
moral contagions with their preventions, and the heredities of 
disease with their preventions, these, in all respect and earnest- 
ness, I set before this Congress as the heads of the educa- 
tional programme for our modern woman in her sphere of life 
and duty. Let these studies be hers, and once more may be 
applied to her the promise of that wisest of men, with whose 
words I opened this discourse: “She shall rejoice in time to 
come. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” - 
And—sun and sum of all hopes, ambitions, happiness !—“ Her 
children rise up and call her blessed.” 
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DR. BEDDOE ON TOWN LIFE AND 
HEALTHY HOUSES. 


On Saturday last Dr. Beddoe, President of the Health De- 
partment of the Social Science Congress, meeting at Edinburgh, 
delivered his address. In the course of it Dr. Beddoe pointed 
out that by a good state of public health might be understood, 
without unduly stretching the meaning of the term, not merely 
a low rate of mortality, but a high average of vigour and 
capacity for labour, physical or mental, in the individuals com- 
posing the nation ; and if that average were high we might 
expect it to tell not only in lessening the rates of mortality and 
sickness, but in diminishing crime and poverty, and in increasing 
the diffusion of comfort, happiness, and perhaps even virtue. 
Within the last century the conditions of ordinary life have 
changed. The invention of the printing press has done much 
to stir men’s minds, but that of the steam engine has had even 
more effect upon the condition of their bodily existence. 


Little more than a century ago we were in the main a nation’ 


of yeomen, farmers, cultivators, shepherds, and fishermen, 
dwelling more dispersedly over the face of the land than in 
almost any other civilised country, having scarcely any large 
towns, and rather avoiding congregation into villages. We 
were now of all peoples the one with the largest proportion of 
townfolk to countryfolk. Economy of labour has led to the 
accumulation of capital, to the association of Jabour on a large 
scale, and to the specialisation to minute subdivision of 
employments. The influence of this last change has never 
been thoroughly worked out, but Dr. Beddoe believes that it 
has increased the tendency to drunkenness and sensual ex- 
cesses. The village artisan has comparatively died out, or 
emigrated to the town and become a journeyman, earning, 
perhaps, a larger income, but wearing out more quickly. The 
constantly advancing substitution of machinery for handicraft 
has led to an enormous development of the coal and iron in- 
dustries. ‘These employ a vast mass of men, among whom the 
death rate from accidents is high, and those from disease con- 
siderable, but the rough and laborious mode of life brings them 
under the operation of natural selection; they multiply fast, and 
produce a hardy if uncomely and uncultured race. To the 
nature of the houses in which the people live Dr. Beddoe 
attributed great importance. Landlords, whether from philan- 
thropy and a sense of duty, or influenced by public opinion, 
have done much to improve the dwellings on their estates, and 
speculative builders have to some extent been coerced by build- 
ing acts and byelaws, but the improvement was not so great as 
was usually supposed. If it were one would expect to see a 
decided improvement in the death-rate from phthisis, pul- 
monary diseases, and from rheumatism, for warmth, dryness, 
and proper ventilation ought to act favourably upon all these ; 
whereas, in fact, if phthisis has decreased other pulmonary 
diseases have quite made up the difference, and there is no 
improvement in rheumatism. Asa rule the requirements of 
decency are more studied than they used to be, and perhaps 
dryness of site and foundation is more looked to. Moreover, 
by the persistent action of medical men and sanitarians, so 
much has been done for water supply and sewerage and the 
disposal of refuse that the great scourge of enteric fever is 
being gradually abated ; but thin walls, bad mortar, and flimsy 
roofing cannot make warm and dry houses. Dr. Farr laid 
_ down the rule that mortality increases in towns with density of 
population. In the rough, Dr. Farr’s rule was correct. It was 
a curious fact that men in this country seemed to be most 
healthy when they saw least of each other, and when they prc- 
duced and conveyed the least infection—in fact, when the 
proportion borne by man to nature was the most insignificant— 
whereas a town was a focus and centre of disease and. mor- 
tality. Physical degeneration, diminution in stature and bulk, 
and inaptitude for military service was also an effect of the 
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towns. It was commonly said that it was not possible to find 
a third generation of pure native Parisians. But on the other 
hand the Italian noble families who had generally dwelt in the 
cities showed a permanent vitality, and the Jews, who have 
dwelt in towns and eschewed all rural occupation for many 
generations, show no sign of dying out, but multiply and thrive; 
Turning to the position we now occupy in regard to public 
health, Dr. Beddoe showed that we are in a state of transition 
from a rural to an urban mode of life, and that we may reason- 
ably expect to find physical changes going on among ourselves 
as a result of the various alterations in our surroundings and 
conditions. He believed that the physical type was on the 
whole deteriorating, that townsmen were diminishing some- 
what in stature and bulk, and that the average size of the head 
was smaller in the present than in the passing generation. But 
some of the most formidable of diseases were diminishing in 
fatality, such as phthisis, enteric fever, and small-pox. Under 


‘these circumstances he deprecated the introduction of the 


recent Vaccination Bill as a measure of a decidedly retrograde 
character. In conclusion Dr. Beddoe urged that, as the public 
were unable to protect themselves against the bad work of in- 
competent builders, very stringent powers should be placed in 
the hands of the local authorities. 





A PILGRIM’S PRAISE. 


iT 


Wuat shall I sing to thee—what shall I sing? 
Of kingcups, 
And buttercups, 
Of meadow-sweet and mountain ling : 
Frail and fragile though ye be, 
Deep thy dulcet melody, 


II. 


What shall I sing to thee—what shall I sing? 
Of cool shade, 
And wooded glade, 
Of gurgling brook and bubbling spring, 
Where the dew-drops linger long— 
There my heart shall find a song. 


LIT: 


What shall I sing to thee—what shall I sing? 
Of sweet note, 
From feathered throat, 
Skyward borne, on quivering wing ; 
Wordless song e’en though it be 
Joyfully it speaks to me. 


LV, 


What shall I sing to thee—what shall I sing ? 
Of sunrise, 
And summer skies, 
When Flora’s priests their censers swing ; 
Then my heart would humbly raise, 
Thankfully, my hymn of praise. 


Vv 


What shall I sing to thee—what shall I sing ? 
Of stars bright : 
Of moonlit night, 
When hours of rest their solace bring. 
Voiceless though the silence be 
’Tis a minor chaunt to me. 


VI. 


What shall I sing to thee—what shall I sing ? 
Of earth past, 
Of home at last ; 
Near thy throne, Redeemer, King ; 
Then, throughout eternity, 
Undisturbed my song shall be. 


EDMUND J. BAILLi£: 








OxsERVE !—All communications respecting copies required of House 
and Home should be sent to JoHN Prarce, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street; 
E,C.; and of to the Club Union Office, 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contribu tions, and general correspondeince should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
* Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 
,_ It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

_. The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 

affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all tases commtinications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
wniters ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Instiage Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and o¢ to the Editor of Howse and 

ome. 


The Editor is of responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in signed articles. 
House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers faying in advance at the 
following rates ;— 
Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 2 3S. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly : amie 6s. 6d. 12s. 17S. od. 
Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, ost 
Sree, at the following rates, prepaid :— 





Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly . + 6s. 6d. 1358, 
Half-yearly . 5 - 13S. 26s. 
Yearly 0 3 26s. 52S. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special ‘and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


Lesa. 
Back page, and page next to matter . ; ° . ° . 4 10 0 
Half do. 3 . 5 5 . ‘i 210 0 
Inside pages... o te ¢ 3 : . . : + 400 


Do. do., per column . : . : ; SRS 4 T2 66 
Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 
Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 334 per cent, reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 
Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Howse and Home without 
any additional charge. 


*4* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
ha PEARCE, made payable at the FLezr STREET Post Orricr, and addressed to 

im at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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RATIONAL RECREATION. 


‘‘MAN cannot liye by bread alone,” neither is his whole 
nature satisfied by an unbroken round of toil. He requires 
change, physical and mental. His best condition is one in 
which labour, recreation, and rest alternate in due proportion. 
The excess of either over the other disturbs the balance, and 
from a condition of comparative ease he passes into one of 
discomfort. His labour may be either mental or physical, but 
his rest and recreation must be adjusted accordingly. The 
brain-worker should select physical exercise as part of his 
recreation ; while the ‘‘son of toil” will find fitting relaxation 
in reading, in study, or in pursuing some hobby requiring but 
little physical exertion. 

It is by ignoring the legitimate requirements of man that 
the vices get a firm foothold. Artificial stimulus and degrad- 
ing exhibitions, entertainments, and pastimes step in and do 
their best—or their worst—to recreate the jaded worker ; but 
these bring him no real relief, their tendency being to add to 
his existing difficulties. We have much to learn and unlearn, 
too, upon the question of food; and health and economy 
largely depend upon an improved system of diet. We have 
come to regard too highly animal food, and to set too little 
value upon fruit, grain, and vegetables. And in the matter of 
drink, alcohol, in some form or other, is relied upon to do for 
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us what no liquid can do, and by custom and association we 
regard it as the most fitting article of entertainment. 

But hopeful signs are abroad. Thinkers, such as Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, are continually pointing out untrodden paths 
which promise real rewards to those who will walk in them. 
In another column we give the concluding portion of his 
eloquent lecture upon ‘‘ Woman asa Sanitary Reformer,” and 
the wise words he there utters upon food and drink deserve not 
only to be considered, but to be acted upon. Professor Rich- 
mond, in addressing the Fine Art Department of the Social 
Science Congress the other day, pointed out the great capa- 
bilities of art as a means of elevating the people in their tastes 
and habits, and as a source of rational recreation. 

Our national museums, at present only appreciated by the 
few, have an important part to play in the future. Each 
generation, weaned more and more from destructive habits and 
pursuits, will resort in ever-increasing numbers to the museum, 
the art gallery, and the reading-room. And as the inclination 
to a better and purer method of recreation increases and 
develops, we trust the noble example set by Mason at Birming- 
ham will be followed by those who have the command of wealth 
in all the large centres of industry and population, until no town 
in the United Kingdom is unprovided with its free library and 
institution. Wealth cannot be applied better than in promoting 
agencies calculated to lift the people into a nobler, better, and 
purer life. f 








Sir Witrrip Lawson ON ELECTORAL CoRRUPTION. — Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, speaking at a meeting of the East Cumberland 
Liberal Registration Association, at Carlisle, on ‘Tuesday 
last, said it seemed to him one of the most crying evils of 
the day, and one which was getting worse, and which would 
bring misfortune on this country if unchecked—the enormous 
expenditure incurred at county elections. That evil limited 
the choice of the constituencies, and was merely a property 
qualification in another form. Was there any Englishman not 
ashamed of what had been going on in some of the large 
boroughs? It was a scandal to the nineteenth century, and if 
it were to be allowed to continue it would almost be best to 
put the seats in such places up to auction, and give the money 
to public parks and improving the town. People might say, 
‘“We are not in the habit of degrading our fellow countrymen 
as those fellows have been,” but every expenditure which 
tended directly or indirectly to purchase. political support was 
one step on the inclined plane which leads to the sloughs of 
Oxford and Macclesfield, and their duty was to set their faces 
against this demoralising and degrading expenditure. He and 
those gentlemen acting with him were’ determined not to fight 
another election upon the old corrupt system of enormous 
expenditure. The accounts for the last election in East 
Cumberland would reach £5,000, and was it not scandalous 
fora man who came forward to serve his country to be fined 
£5,000? Inconclusion he urged the Association to endea- 
vour to curtail the expenses of county elections, and moved 
the appointment of a committee for the purpose of encouraging 
voluntary effort and reducing the expenses. oe Med 


New METHOD OF CONSUMING SMOKE.—It is well known that the cause 
of smoke is that the fresh air entering the incandescent coal from below 
through the grate has often all its oxygen consumed before it has passed 
half way through the layer of coal, so that the upper part of the layer 
cannot burn, but is simply heated by the underlying incandescent coal, 
while the products of the combustion of the lower Jayer of burning coal 
pass through the upper heated but not burning layer, and carry with them 
the combustible gases evolved by the heat, but which cannot take fire from 
the want of free oxygen. In order to furnish these combustible gases 
ascending through the upper layer of coal with the necessary oxygen to 
burn, Mr. Benjamin F, Sherman, of Ballston, Spa., N.Y., has devised: a 


* means of introducing air in the furnace with a downward injection upon ihe 


fire by a vertically adjustable arrangement of pipes, which may be placed 
close to the coals or futher from them, according to the requirement of 
the case, 
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31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 
Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


TRADE TEACHING FOR LADS: A NEW 
; WORK FOR CLUBS. 


IN a recent number of House and Home appeared an announce™ 
ment that the Artisans’ Institute would this week re-open its 
classes for apprentices and workmen. That institute offers to 
supply a great want in the trade education of this country. We 
never yet met a workman who did not deplore the defects of work- 
shop training for apprentices. The fact that he gets in the work- 
shop no complete and thorough instruction in the several branches 
of his trade, nothing but a “rule-of-thumb” acquaintance with 
the various operations, no information as to the scientific prin- 
ciples connected with his handicraft, is a grievous disadvantage, to 
him, although he may not know it. It is a loss to him as regards 
the position and remuneration he might otherwise obtain. The 
narrow groove in which this ignorance keeps him makes his work 
monotonous and wearisome; he is a machine instead of a 
‘mechanic. His pecuniary and professional position is kept at the 
lowest rung of the trade ladder; he is unable to avail himself of 
opportunities of rising to the higher grades of his art; his ignorance 
of scientific principles prevents him from becoming an inventor 
and discoverer of new processes which might benefit himself and 
his country. 

Well, all this having been said over and over again, the Artisans’ 
Institute was, at the suggestion of intelligent workmen, founded to 
remedy the evil. It has quite succeeded in that object, and ap- 
prentices and workmen attending its classes have repeatedly said 
that they have learned as much in months as it would have taken 
them the same number of years to learn in a workshop ; also that 
that knowledge has enabled them to obtain positions which other- 
wise would have been out of their reach. 

Now why should not this useful work be taken up and carried 
out everywhere? Why should not every large Working Men’s 
Club open an Apprentice School? There would generally be 
a room available, and among the three or four hundred members 
there would certainly be found half a dozen men well able to teach 
the proposed classes for carpenters, bricklayers, masons, metal 
plate workers, &c. We appeal to all who are fathers and are 
anxious for the future of their own sons, we appeal to all workmen 
anxious for the welfare of those who come after them, and for the 
industrial prosperity of their class, to take up this task. The moral 
would be as great as the financial advantage. In our former 

_article we referred to the greater liberty enjoyed by youths in the 
present day, and to the earlier age at which they received wages 
as compared with former days. . We might also have referred to 
the increasing temptations to folly, vice, and extravagance to be 
found now in our large towns, and to the greater facilities for in- 
dulgence. Mere talking against evil never sufficed; the true 
remedy is to occupy the leisure hours fully and well. This, as we 
have said, should be done partly by manly and healthy forms of 
recreation, partly by that education for manhood which the ele- 
mentary school alone can never supply. This led us to suggest 
that the Clubs might do a great service for the present generation 
of young men by establishing Youths’ Institutes in connection with 
them. We have now specified one important branch of the work 
to be done by such institutes. An apprentice class would be filled 
at once, for the recruits would be found in the homes of the Club 
members. The expense would be trifling, and we imagine that 
there would be no objection to ask for outside help in the purchase 
of tools and benches, blackboards, stationery, &c. The whole 
community are interested in this matter, and there is a fair claim: 
upon the richer classes for help in supplying instruction which 
throughout the Continent is supplied by governments and town 
counciis. 

Trouble and effort, involving much self-sacrifice and labour, 
would of course fall upon the organisers and teachers of such 
classes ; but no class in this country is wanting in men who are 
ready to devote labour and effort to the welfare of their fellow men. 
In every class there are men who feel that in the service of man- 

‘kind is the truest happiness of this life. We go so far as to say 
that for all trials and sorrows this is a sort of solace that never 
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fails, and that the highest position in this world is not worth 
having unless we have the joy of doing good. 

As to the Clubs, such a work undertaken by them would give 
them a position and character in the eyes of the public such as 
they have not yet attained. Let them undertake duties like these, 
and the best men of all classes will rally round them. The growth 
and success of the Clubs will be immense, because all men will 
feel that they have become an indispensable agency in the pro- 
gress of the people. 

Once more we ask the committee of every large Club to appoint 
a small sub-committee to consider and report upon the practic- 
ability of these suggestions. He Ps 


UNION NOTICES. 


THE Council are glad to announce that the following gentlemen have 
kindly signified their willingness to lecture, without fee, at Clubs :— 
Mr. James Gow (Fellow of Trinity College, Cambs); Rev. J. E. Symes 
(Cambridge Extension Lecturer), on Sunday, during Christmas vacation ; 
Rev. A. Jamson Smith—subject, “ John Milton a Political Pamphleteer ’— 
during Christmas vacation ; Rev. G. Sarson will lecture at Tunbridge, 
Hastings, Maidstone, Dover, and Folkestone. 


CLIFDEN CLUB AND INSTITUTE (13, GOLDSMITH Row, HACKNEY 
Roan, E.).—Every opportunity is offered to the working classes in the 
district to improve and enjoy themselves by becoming members of the 
above Club. Lectures and readings given every Sunday, both morning 
and evening ; concerts every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday evenings, 
both in vocal and instrumental music. The Club is an affiliated one, and 
the subscription is 63d. per month. Open every evening. The secretaries, 
Messrs. J. P. Ward and R. S. La Dell, will gladly give fuller particulars. 


Tue Map or Ciuss AND INSTITUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE METROPOLIS.— 
All Clubs which have not received copies of this map are invited to apply to the Union. 
Every Club which supplied the information required by Dr. Forbes Watson for its com- 
pletion is entitled to a copy gratis. Any such Club can have a copy mounted on rollers, 
by forwarding to the Union office 9d. in stamps. A few copies for SALE. Mounted, 15. ; 
unmounted, 6d, ‘ 


NEWS. 


BorouGH oF Finspury CLus (PENTONVILLE).—On Wednesday evening the members 
of the above gave an entertainment. at the North London Club, Collier Street, the vice- 
president officiating in the chair. The hall was crowded to excess, there not being even 
standing room. ‘The first to appear was Mr. Copperthwaite, who gained an encore, and 
was followed by Messrs. White, Shaw, and Nicholas in the comic sketch of '‘ Box and 
Cox.” Great credit is due to the lastenamed gentleman for the admirable way in which 
he impersonated the honest Jandlady, Mrs. Bouncer. After an interval Messrs. H. 
Wightwick and Williams appeared in a sketch, and fairly convulsed the audience with 
their droll sayings and antics. Mr, F. Gorsuch sang very well ; and we must not forget 
to mention the name of Mr. W. Burroughes, who danced and sang, to the great delight 
of the spectators. Several other gentlemen appeared and succeeded in a like manner, 
but we have not space to mention the names of all who appeared. At the close of the 
concert, Mr. Hall, president of the North London Club, proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to those who had amused the members, which, being seconded, was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Wightwick, in reply, thanked those present for their kindness ; and the pianist, Mr. 
F. Wightwick, played a selection, concluding a very pleasant evening. 


THE competition for the trophy offered bythe Union Council for rifle shooting took 
place on Wednesday, the 6th inst., the Epsom range having, through the courtesy of 
Major Read, of the roth Middlesex R.V., been placed at the disposal ofthe Union. The 
weather was as unfavourable as could be, heavy rain falling all the afternoon, accom- 
panied by an uneven changing wind which rendered really good shooting quite impossible. 
Only three of the nine teams which had entered competed, Sittingbourne, Henley-on- 
Thames, Aylsham, Gainsborough, Kidderminster, and Shaftesbury failing to put in an 
appearance. The bad weather may perhaps account for their absence, but Clubs should 
remember that very great inconvenience is likely to be caused by their allowing all 
arrangements to be made for their competing, and then withdrawing without one word 
of notice. The trophy and silver badges were won by the Maidstone Club, the shooting 
of the winning team being, all things considered, very fair, while the coolness and steadi- 
ness displayed by some of its members, under somewhat trying circumstances, deserve 
the highest praise. Subjoined are the full scores. The scores at 500 yards show a sur- 
prising falling off, which is to be accounted for by the fact that at that range it was 
almost impossible to see the targets, owing to the blinding rain. 


MAIDSTONE. 200 yards. Tot. 500 yards. Tot. Gnd. Tot. 
Corporal Stacey ...3 42554434 4 + 38 4 © 2:0 202 054 we IQ wee 57 
Corporal Price _...2)4 44 435 53.5 -« 39 22) 4 2450) 262) 4S 24 On 
Corporal Cooke «..3°3 2 2 4'4 4 4 3 4 0 33 ©" 0/0) OVO) 207010 O"%..0 |) S*h0, = 3B 
Corporal Beale rid Sud Ad) 303 4t2 34 2, 52.0) 22, 0-5 0,0) eo EOn here e562 
Corporal Harrison 4 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 5 2 wo. 41 OPP eh CaP Wie Ne eR Te Bi? 

Total 185 96 abs 

BERMONDSEY, 200 yards Tot. 500 yards. Tot. Gnd. Tot. 
Qrmr-Sergt. Smith 3 453453435 + 39 2542002 5 35. 28 ... 67 
Sergt. Wright Cus eer ee era, WGw | icone e} ZOOCOVOOD0OOOw 2 .. 35 
Private F, Doggett 3 5 235345 43 + 37 2 Ay? 403 22 4 48403 332) eee OG 
Private N. Doggett 5 4 4 442345 3 + 38 O1272) 3 5p OO 25 Oniee 19 ece! 57 
Private Wright ... 5 243544324 + 36 ZOOCVOO QO AG. 2 ow. 3S 

Total 183 83 "266 
St, Joun’s, BLACKHEATH. 200 yards. Tot. 500 yards. Tot. Gnd. Tot. 
Private Hollis soo) 4.4 53,3) 2.55 5S cen 43 3 5 010.0200 6 25.512 ie 953 
Private Price 00 4 3 4 23°35 5 «29 225100 3°5)013 2 .. 22 eel SE 
Private Thompson 4 5 4 2 2 23 4 3 3+. 32 ©°700000000 ° 32 
Sergeant Bell om 922323335 2 ow 25 2900000030 3 28 
Private Ridley ... 2230305324+-24 0002003220 9 fees 33 

Total 151 46 197 


After the match a substantial tea was provided for the competitors at the Spread Eagle 
Hotel, Epsom, , \ 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


ON Monday evening Cardinal Manning addressed a large meeting held 
in Exeter Hall to conimemorate the ninetieth birthday of Father Mathew, 
the Irish Apostle of Temperance. His speech was chiefly directed to an 
explanation of the operations of the Catholic Teitipefance Organisation, 
which he represented as being in a very healthy condition, The Cardinal 
gaia that with them— 


“It was not the practice to allow any child to take the pledge without 
the consent of the parents, and therefore he asked every father and mother 
who heard him to give full permission to their child to take the pledge. 
Some people said it was not well to let children take the pledge, as the 
young did not understand it. Was it more difficult to make a child under- 
stand what it was to drink water than to make a child understand what 
were the vows of its baptism or its religion ? There was not a child that 
was not capable of understanding what total abstinence was, and the reason 
of it, if parents would only set the example. The children would be more 
likely to keep the pledge than grown-up people. Other persons said drink 
was good for health. He called that a murderous superstition, for it was 
not founded in fact, in truth, nor in science, and it was the beginning of 
suicide and of the murder of tens of thousands of bodies and souls.” 
(Cheers. ) 


In speaking last week at an agricultural meeting at Maidenhead, Mr. 
Walter referred to his recent visit to the Brewers’ Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall, and spoke as follows of a temperance drink exhibited 
there :— 


‘* The hall, in short, was full of curious modern inventions, and he had had 
the opportunity there of tasting a beverage which was new to him, and for 
which we were, no doubt, indebted to the temperance people, but which 
he found so palatable that he had ventured to order a few bottles of it to 
be brought there that evening, which he would ask any of his hearers with 
confidence to try without fearing the imputation of being guilty of treating. 
The beverage was called Sparkling Phosphate, and he might, in asking them 
to try it, say, in the words of Jeanie Deans, ‘ If it do you na gude it will do 
you na harm.’” (A laugh.) 





The opinion that the Jews are longer-lived than their Christian fellow- 
citizens is borne out by the recently issued report of Dr. S. Gibbon, 
medical officer of health for the Holborn district, which states that, what- 
evér iriay be the cause, there is no doubt but that a Jew’s life in London is 
on the average worth twice as many years as a Christians’. The Hebrews 
of the Metropolis are notoriously exempt from tubercular and scrofula 
taint. It is very rare that one meets with pulmonary consumption among 
them. The medical officer of one of their large schools has remarked that 
their children do not die in anything like the same ratio as Gentile children ; 
and in the district of Whitechapel the medical officer of health has re- 
ported that on the north side of the High Street, occupied by the Jews, the 
average death rate is twenty per 1,000, whilst on the south side, occupied 
by English and Irish, it is forty-three per 1,000. 


On Monday night Dr, A. Maxwell lectured before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association upon ‘‘ Dangers to Health; or, Unhealthy Houses.” 
Mr. George Williams presided. Dr. Maxwell said some years ago this 
country was afflicted by what was called the black death, sweating sickness, 
and plague. These diseases were not known at the present time, but we 
did still occasionally hear of cholera. People used generally to trace these 
terrible epidemics to a supernatural origin, but they would find the explana- 
tion much nearer home in the habits and surroundings of the people. 
Amongst the diseases generated by unhealthy houses were typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, diarrhoea, headache, and rheumatism, and in case of epi- 
demic those occupying unhealthy houses were much more likely to succumb 
than others. Having referred to the evils arising from damp houses, the 
lecturer said there were three conditions to be fulfilled in a healthy 
dwelling—first, it must be dry; second, there must be no foul air, but 
plenty of fresh air; third, there must be no foul water, but plenty of good 
water. He directed attention mainly to the question of drainage, which 
he said was a subject very much neglected as unpleasant to dwell upon, 
but which was really far more important than the artistic mouldings of the 
drawing-room, as without health the peace and comfort of the home were 
destroyed. With the aid of diagrams Dr. Maxwell illustrated the usual 
sanitary arrangements of a house, and explained how it was that disease 
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frequently arose. As a rule there was only one cistern, so that the noxious 
gases generated in the drain-pipe found their way into the water that was 
used for drinking and household purposes. Frequently there was no trap 
in the pipe leading from the sink to the drain. The evil was increased 
when the drain-pipes passed through and under the house, as it generally 
happened that there was some leakage either at the joints or through the cracks 
in the pipe, and the bad odour was thus introduced to the house. It was 
most important to have two cisterns in a house, one of which should be 
exclusively used for drinking and household purposes. It was also 
necessary to have a ventilating pipe connected with the drain, so that the 
foul air could be carried away at the top of the house. He concluded by 
referring to the “question of ventilation. A cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Dr. Maxwell at the close of the lecture. A number of pipes and 
other utensils were kindly lent by Messrs. Doulton and Co., of Lambeth, 
and Messrs, J. Tyler and Sons, of Warwick, for the purpose of illustrating 
the lecture. 


Bee-keeping may be made more profitable than most people suspect. It 
is a subject deserving attention, and we take the following paragraph from 
the Daily Telegraph, in the hope that it may stimulate some of our readers 
to embark in bee-culture :— 


‘‘This year the honey harvest in the south of England has been a 
bumper. The weather has, of course, been perfect ‘bee weather,’ and 
all the insects’ favourite food plants have in turn been unusually abundant 
and rich in sugar. In the beginning of spring the country-side assumed 
the traditional appearance to which we have for so many years been 
strangers ; and summer came laden with all her gifts at once. One cor- 
respondent describes it asj‘a real old-fashioned summer,’ and all who had 
the good fortune to be in the country will acknowledge that May, June, 
July, August, and September were each of them perfect in their kind. 
The bees have found them exactly to their taste, and have been busy 
making up this year for the series of unpropitious seasons they have lately 
endured. The sunshine from week to week was broken by rain showers, 
only just sufficient to keep the clover heads in a perpetual miracle of ~ 
blossoms, and to fill the ditches and all the woodsides and fields with the 
wild flowers which the bees delight in, while later the prevalence of green 
aphides, a pest and abomination to gardeners and all other lovers of gardens 
and shrubberies, continued the bees’ rich repast, for the blight covered the 
limes and honeysuckle and other plants with abundant ‘ honeydew,’ as if 
all nature were in a kindly conspiracy to make the little hive-workers’ 
summer as busy and profitable as possible. Another correspondent, dating 
from ‘‘The Apiary” at Chichester, tells us of stocks that have yielded this 
season two hundred and forty pounds of honey—a fact which should do 
more to encourage the keeping of bees than volumes of exhortation, We 
have often drawn the attention of the friends of the poorer classes, in the 
suburbs of London, to this source of income, and the present year’s grand 
returns will furnish them with another, and, it may be, a very persuasive 
argument.” 


On Tuesday last the Hon, W. E, Baxter, M.P., delivered an address at 
Arbroath on land reform. He concluded as follows :— 


‘*It is impossible, in my opinion, to over-estimate the enormous influence 
on the side of order exercised of recent years in France by the millions who 
own the land, and no measures can possibly be of a more conservative 
tendency than those which facilitate the acquirement by the people of an 
interest in the soil. The disproportion between the landed and the un- 
landed class, especially now that public attention has been called to the 
advantages offered by land as a field for investment, and to the enormous 
sums that might profitably be employed in its better cultivation, appears to 
me one of the most serious rocks ahead in this country, ‘The concentra- 
tion of land in large estates among a small number of families,’ writes an 
eminent foreigner, ‘is a sort of provocation of levelling legislative measure. 
The position of England, so enviable in many respects, seems to me to be 
in this respect full of danger for the future.” I think these warning words 
are pregnant with wisdom, but rejoice to see on all hands around me, 
among the aristocracy as well as the middle class, signs that the nation 
forewarned is forearmed too, and ready to do again what it has done 
before—insist upon a vigorous and complete reform.” (Loud cheers.) 





Weare glad to note that a movement has beenset on foot with the object 
of converting the disused burial ground of the parish church of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, situated in Benjamin Street, Cow Cross, into a children’s 
playground, The burial-ground is the centre of a densely crowded neigh- 
bourhood, and is surrounded on three sides by dwelling-houses fenced in 
from the churchyard by walls six feet in height, the fourth or north side 
being a dead wall, At present it presents a most deplorable and disgrace- 
ful appearance, . 
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OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


“Tir WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
I.— WRITERS UPON HEALTH, 
(0) The Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness. 


Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Edition. 
London ; 1697. 


By 


(Continued from page 158.) 
CHAPTER III., upon “ A Discourse of the several sorts of Flesh 
commonly eaten,” while deprecating the “ feeding upon /vesh in 
such excess as is nowadays practis’d,” gives, in the author’s 
opinion, the kind of flesh which may be eaten “with the least 
prejudice to health.” ; 

In treating upon “Oxen and Cows,” he makes extensive 
reference to the value of milk as an article of diet, both when 
it is taken alone and when incorporated with other food. And 
he recognises not only its value as diet, but its physiologically 

bland and unirritating nature. He says :— 

Milk in its own nature being so simple and innocent, and having no 
manifest Quality that does too violently predominate, but is indwd with 
equality and concord, easie of Concoction, especially Raw, as it comes 
_ from the Cow, it gently cleanseth and frees the Passages from Obstruction 
which strong Fat Food does generate, it hasa sympathetical Union with 
the Stomach and natural Heat ; it silently, and without making any dis- 
turbance insinuates its Vertues and Nourishment into all parts of the body. 
Milk also being mixt with Flour, does make some of the most healthy and 
wholsomest food that can be eaten for all sorts of People and Ages, es- 
pecially Children, it being heretofore their almost only Food boil’d with 
some Flour and a little Watter without any other Ingredients, which then 
in the Country was call’d Pag, but of late Years, in and about the City, 
they call that Pap which is ‘made of Bread and Water, which is nothing 
near so good. 

He holds that ‘‘the Flesh of Oven is to be preferred before 
that of Cows,” but that “the Flesh of Sheep, viz., Mutton, 
is of a clean simple Nature, of easier Concoction than the 
Flesh of Oxen; it generates a good, clean nourishment.” He 
speaks well of the sheep, and fully recognises its gentle and 
harmless nature, dwelling upon the care and kind treatment It 
requires. He gives the housewife the following directions to be 
observed in selecting mutton :— 

The Marks to know whether Flesh be good after it’s Kill’d, are jirs¢, 
That the Flesh look with a drzsk whtte Colour, and the lean of it witha 
lively bright Red, not with a fading fainty whiteness, nor with a dull dusky 
red ; for these last colours show that the Creature was hurt and the Spirits 
wounded before it was Kill’d, or the Flesh kept too long after ’twas Kill’d. 
Another Mark to know whether the Mutton be perfectly good in every de- 
gree, is when it’s prepar’d, either Boyl’d or Roasted, viz. if when prepar’d 
it doth retain it’s perfect brisk lively colour both WAzte and Red, being 
plump or swell’d and of a pure sweet delightful Taste, as also by its 
sending forth a fragrant and inviting scent or smell, which of all Flesh 
good Mutton yields the best. ‘These are essential Rules to know the good- 
ness or badness of Flesh, if the Mowse-qwife do perform her part in ob- 
serying such Order as is both natural and proper to be us’d in the prepara- 

‘tion of Flesh, which I have sufficiently declar’d from the Root, in another 
place, 

He opposes the system of unnaturally feeding and fattening 
animals used as food. Even of lambs he says :— 

But if these Creatures are kill’d off the Common without prejudice by 
driving, or otherwise hurried, it is not only the sweetest, but may be eaten 
with as little danger as any. 

While Tryon does not go the length of the Food Reform 
Society in its denunciation of the flesh of swine, he condemns 
the use of it if killed in certain seasons of the year, or if the 
pig has been unnaturally fed or stived up in a pen. He 
says :— 

_ That Bacon and Pork whichis fed with Corn and Acorns, and have their 
liberty to run, is much sweeter and wholsomer, easier of digestion, and 
breeds better blood than that which is shut up in the Hog-sties, such bacon 
for want of Motion becomes of a more gross phlegmatic Nature. 

He thinks fowls affords “ good nourishment,” and inclines to 
the opinion that of wild and tame the “wild are the whole- 
somest for food.” 


Chapter IV, dea 
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the various methods of cooking flesh he thinks boiling and 
roasting are the most wholesome; while “ frying in gazs, much 
in use in England, is not so good as either Boyling, Roasting; 
or Sroiling.” He holds that the 


Preparing of Food isa greater Art and Mystery than many House-wives 
and others do think ; if it be well and properly perform’d, it adds much to 
the preservation of the Health both of Body and JAfind; for every thing 
has Power to awaken its S¢/ein the Body. Therefore eVery one ought 
to use that care and understanding in the Preparations of all sorts of Food, 
that the meek and most friendly Life be preserv’d from suffering violence. 


Chapter V. is upon the seasons of the year in which meat 
is unclean, &c. Unlike many modern vegetarians, Tryon is 
no friend to ‘green food,” but rather inclines to the use of 
grains and fruits. Regarding care in eating, he says :— 


It was not without great Reason and Wisdom that the Ancients com: 
manded that Flesh should be eaten sparingly, and that there should be a 
particular care not only taken about the good state of the Bodies of such 
Cattel, but also in the killing and preparing of it ; the dressing and pre- 
paring of all other sorts of Food being left to every ones discretion. But 
the learned Prophet A/oses was sensible that the common and frequent 
eating of Flesh was very dangerous, as to the health of the Body, and also 
of the Mind, if care and understanding be not used in the Preparations 
thereof ; therefore he gave Laws and Particular Directions for the ordering 
and preparing of Flesh, but no mention made of other Food ; therefore 
Flesh in its best state, and otherwise well order’d if much eaten, is apt to 
load the Bcdy with gross Humours and evil Juices, but much more in the 
fore-mentioned seasons. 


He hits those who preach but neglect to practice temper- 
ance, and his remarks under this head are just as applicable 
now as they were when written ; for if the world is tired of 
anything, it is tired of hypocrisy. Says he :— 


If Sobriety and Temperance were observ’d, and other Circumstances 
belonging to Health, a little Physick would serve. But in this age men 
may speak and write of Zemperance until they are weary ; for there is not 
one of an hundred that is willing to observe and conform to its safe and 
healthful Rules ; though it cannot be deny’d, but that J¢ zs one of the 
Principal things which puts a delectable sweetness on all our other Enjoys 
ments ; But few in Health consider these things, most being rather of an 
approving and admiring than a Practising Temper, especially of those 
things they are not in Possession of ; many men also slight and have no 
esteem for those things they do or may enjoy, letting go the substance, and 
eagerly Pursuing after shadows. 








Some think 
All woven articles, except 
I do not except cotton, 
the improved manufacture of which more than atones for the slight ad- 
vance in the raw material. Unfortunately that which should have been a 
blessing to the women of England has become a chief agent in their de- 
moralisation in dress—the sewing machine. It isa great boon largely 
misused, a precious gift greatly misapplied. Before its introduction there 
were thousands of slaves to the needle besides those who toiled for daily 
bread; women of the middle classes had generally great sons and 
brothers, whose wearings out and rendings kept their female relatives con- 
stantly employed, so that many wives and daughters of professional men 
rarely enjoyed a leisure hour. To some of these the machine is a great 
benefit ; they execute all necessary work, and have much spare time for 
study and recreation, But vast numbers, finding work so easily performed, 
are induced to wear costly trimmings and flounces of which they would not 
have dreamed formerly, haying neither time nor money for such flights of 
fancy. Cook wears flounces on a Sunday, and even children are so frilled, 
ribboned, and Dolly Vardened that the beautiful simplicity of childhood 
existsno longer. Little creatures have a painful weight hanging to the 
spine, instead of running lightly in plain holland frocks, which cost little 
to buy or to wash, and last longer than any other. The passion for silk is 
something wonderful. A good black silk for London wear is, I think, the 
most economical dress a lady can have ; but it must be good, and so cannot 
be cheap—say Ios. per yard, French people say a black British silk wears 
longer than one of Lyons. A cheap silk is not only the most extravagant 
but most wretched looking of dresses. When I see a woman wearing a 
fifty-shilling moire-antique I feel inclined to *‘ pass by on the other side.” 
Yet she might have been comely and respectable in merino, If, instead of 
emulating their richer neighbours, women would wear good solid dresses, 
and not waste money on sham material and useless trimmings, their purses 
would not empty so speedily, and they would look all the better, since - 
people are both vulgar and ridiculous when they try to appear what they 
are not. May I say, in conclusion, that I think the half-glasses of sherry 
so many ladies take ‘‘to keep them up” might be beneficially suppressed 
—and the tobacco of the gentlemen,—Iba Percy, in the Zcho, 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN DREss has risen to a positive mania. 
it dearer than formerly, but this is erroneous. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
— Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


He submits to be seen through a microscope, who suffers himself to be 
caught in a fit of passion.—Zavater. 


It is a miserable thing to live in suspense ; it is the life of a spider.— 
Dean Swift. 


A people may let a king fall, yet still remain a people; but if a king let 
his people slip from him, he is no longer a king.—Savil/e. 


He that does not know those things which are of use and necessity for 
him to know is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know besides.— 
Tillotson. 


Irregularity and want of method are only supportable in men of great 
learning or genius, who are often too full to be exact, and therefore choose 
to throw down their pearlsin heaps before the reader rather than be at the 
pains of stringing them.—Addisoz. 


It would be a happy thing if such as have real capacities for public 
service were employed in works of general use; but because a thing is 
everybody’s business, it is nobody’s business: this is for want of public 
spirit.— A datson. 


A widow and a government are ready upon all occasions to tax the new 
husband and the new prince with the merits of their predecessors, unless the 
former husband was hanged, and the former king sent to grass; and then 
they bid them take fair warning by their destiny.— Zom Brown. 


The greatest man is he who chooses the right with invincible resolution ; 
who resists the sorest temptations from within and without ; who bears the 
heaviest burdens cheerfully ;. who is calmest in storms, and most fearless 
under menace and frowns, and whose reliance on truth, on virtue, and on 
God is most unfaltering.— Channing. 


Ovid finely compares a broken fortune to a falling column ; the lower it 
sinks the greater weight it is obliged to sustain. Thus, when a man’s cir- 
cumstances are such that he has no occasion to borrow, he finds numbers 
willing to lend him ; but should his wants be such that he sues for a trifle, 
it is two to one whether he may be trusted with the smallest sum.—Go/d- 
smith, 


The human mind is so mutable that no individual can fix a standard of 
his own faith, much less can he commission another to establish one for 
him and his posterity. And this power would in no hands be so dangerous 
as in those of the statesman or priest who has the folly and presumption to 
think himself qualified to exercise it.—Lerczval. 


The point most liable to objection (of the jury system) is the power 
which any one jor more of the twelve have to starve the rest into com- 
pliance with their opinion ; so that the verdict may possibly be given by 
strength of constitution, not by conviction of conscience: and ‘‘ wretches 
hang that jurymen may dine.” —JLord Orrery. 


Wine heightens indifference into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy 
into madness. It often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, and the 
choleric into an assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, it makes 
vanity insupportable, and displays every little spot of the soul in its utmost 
deformity.—<Addison. 


The motives of the best actions will not bear too strict an inquiry. It is 
allowed that the cause of most actions, good or bad, may be resolved into 
the love of ourselves ; but the self-love of some men inclines them to please 
others ; and the self-love of others is wholly employed in pleasing them- 
selves. This makes the great distinction between virtue and vice.—S7v7/t. 


Man is not a reasoning animal; the best you can predicate of him is 
that he is an animal capadle of reason, and this, too, we take upon old 
tradition ; for it has not been my fortune yet to meet, I will not say with 
any one san, but I may safely say with any ove order of men, who ever did 
reason.— Warburton’s Letters. 


Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates—that man is great indeed. 
Lope. 


It is an old saying, that charzty begins at home; but this is no reason it 
should not go abroad: a man should live with the world as a citizen of the 
world ; he may have a preference for the particular quarter or square or 
even alley in which he lives, but he should have a generous feeling for the 
welfare of the whole.— Cumberland, 








HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


FRUIT PRESERVING WITHOUT SUGAR, 


First prepare your seals. Melt down together in an iron kettle one 
pound resin, two ounces beeswax, and one and a half ounces of tallow- 
Then take some patent American oilcloth (to be had at most drapers’), 
which makes the neatest seals, or any old material that has a close texture, 
but which may require alittle more wax to make it impervious. Cut your 
material into squares large enough to cover the mouths of your bottles 
and to lie over the sides of the neck about an inch or so. Then spread on 
one side the prepared wax, so as to cover over the mouth and a little - 
round the neck of each bottle. These seals should be prepared before- 
hand, so as to be ready when wanted. Then soften the wax before the 
fire ; place on the bottles and tie down. Having picked your fruit, make 
ready your syrup. For this boil two pounds, or rather less, of brown 
sugar to one quart water. Very little syrup is needed with the more juicy 
fruits, and practice will enable you to prepare about the right quantity. 
For plums or gooseberries two quarts of syrup serve for a peck (eighteen 
pounds), Add the fruit to the syrup and stand on the fire just to be made 
hot, but not to boil, say fifteen to twenty minutes. Make your bottles or 
jars, which should have wide necks, just warm about or before the fire 
while the fruit is being made ready. Pour in the fruit with enough syrup 
to cover and fill up. ~While hot, place the seal with the wax downward 
over the mouth of each, press close, and tie round tightly with string. If 
the seals are made from material of close texture they require no more wax, 
but if anything less substantial has been used, spread a little wax on the 
outside to ensure that the sealing process be perfect. As the fruit cools 
the seals are drawn down into the bottles, but if not air-tight they rather 
puffup. Put away the bottles in a cool place. By this method the fresh- 
ness or natural flavour of the fruit is far superior to that done in the old 
way. Less sugar being used, the labour and cost of preparation is greatly 
diminished, while we find fruit so kept much more wholesome than *‘ pre- 
serves ”’ made from equal parts sugar and fruit. With us fruit-preserving 
is now an enjoyable occupation, and we have fresh fruit all the year round. 
—Dietetic Reformer. 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


ALL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances #ust be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PrEarRcE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and zof to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting Mouse and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 
office. 


WHOLESALE AGENT FOR THE TRADE: 


Mr. E. CurTICcE, 
Victoria House, Catherine Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 
Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). | The Marquis of Lorne (No, 83). - 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). | Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). _ 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). | John Ruskin (No. 85). 
Earl Derby (No. 79). | Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 
Jules Favre (No. 80). | General Roberts (No. 87). ; 
Princess Louise (No. 81). | H.R.H. Princess Teck (No, 88). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). The late Baron’ Kelly (89). 

Sir Josiah Mason (90). 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE ._DUCHESS OF , SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
WwW. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, Esq., M.P. 
&e, &e., &c, 
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Pin eeINRY BESSOEMER, C.E. 


Eacu age produces its men of mark—men who distinguish 
themselves in science, art, literature, or politics. Amongst 
them is the thinker—whose realm is abstract thought—and 
the physical scientist, whose ideas assume a practical or 
material form. In the-one case, the philosopher triumphs in 
the world of mind; in the other, the inventor or discoverer 
subdues nature, and moulds it to his will for the benefit of 
his generation, or for the service of the race for all time. Of 
the latter class Sir Henry Bessemer is perhaps the most success- 
ful living exponent or representative—indeed, it may be almost 
claimed for him that he has founded a steel age, to which the 
iron age is rapidly succumbing. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E., was born in Hertfordshire in 
1813. Of an inquiring and inventive turn of mind, he has 
made or perfected numerous important discoveries. He is 
the author of an important invention in sugar manufacture ; 
but his name is particularly identified with those scientific 
improvements in the manufacture of steel, which have revo- 
lutionised the iron trade, and exerted an important influence 
upon machinery, manufacture, and locomotion. 

In 1858 the Institution of Civil Engineers made the first 
honorary recognition of the value of the Bessemer process, by 
awarding to Mr. Bessemer the Gold Telford Medal, for a paper 
read before them upon the subject. The Crown Prince of 


Sweden, as President of the Iron Board of Sweden, next- 


examined the process, and being perfectly satisfied with it, he 
made Mr. Bessemer an Honorary Member of the Iron Board. 
Hamburg next adopted the process, and Mr. Bessemer was 
presented with the Freedom of that city. The process then 
spread to Germany and Austria, and the King of Wurtemburg 
presented Mr. Bessemer with a gold medal ; while the 
Emperor of Austria conferred upon him the honour of Knight 
Commander of the Order of Francis Joseph. In 1867, a 
scientific commission in Paris reported to the Emperor upon 
the process, and suggested that its inventor should be rewarded 
by the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, but the English 
Minister declined to grant Mr. Bessemer permission to wear 
it, and so the honour was never conferred. But at the 
Exhibition of that year, although Mr. Bessemer was not an 
exhibitor, the Emperor presented him with a splendid gold 
medal, weighing twelve ounces, as a recognition of the import- 
ance of his discoveries. In 1871 the Iron and Steel Institute 
of Great Britain elected Mr. Bessemer as its president. Inthe 
following year the Albert Gold Medal of the Society of Arts 
was awarded to Mr. Bessemer “for the eminent services 
rendered by him to arts, manufactures, and commerce, in 
developing the manufacture of steel.” Sir Henry Bessemer was 
elected a member of Civil Engineers in 1877, in which year 
the Howard Medal of the Institution was awarded to him 
—according to the terms of the bequest—as “the inventor 











of a new and valuable process relating to the use and properties 
of iron.” 

In America a novel and special method has been adopted 
of recognising the value of the Bessemer process and dis- 
coveries. In Cincinnati, in the centre of one of the richest 
iron and coal districts in the world, a new city has been 
founded, which, from its geographical and geological position, 
is destined to become one of the most important centres of 
trade and manufacture in the States; and to this city they 
have given the name of Bessemer. 

The extent to which the Bessemer system has been adopted 
throughout the world may be judged from the progress of its 
application in the United States, where, from 2,550 tons of 
steel rails made in 1869, the quantity had risen to 550,398 
tons in 1878, besides 9,307 tons of open-hearth steel rails. 

One of Sir Henry Bessemer’s latest inventions was the 
“‘ Bessemer Saloon,” for preventing sea-sickness. A company 
was formed for practically testing the value of this invention, 
and notwithstanding that the inventor himself subscribed 
425,000 towards its capital, the “Saloon Company” drifted 
into liquidation; and, unfortunately, the ‘‘saloon” has never 
been submitted to a practical test. 

The great value of Sir Henry Bessemer’s discoveries have 
at last been recognised by the City of London. On the 5th 
inst., at a special Court of the Common Council, held at the 
Guildhall, the Freedom of the City of London was presented 
to him. The usual declaration having been made, and the 
roll signed, the City Chamberlain said :-— 


It had been the custom of the City to inscribe on its roll of honorary 
citizenship the names of Royal, noble, gallant, and distinguished persons, 
who had deserved well of their country, and the Court had resolved unani- 
mously that this compliment should be paid to Sir Henry Bessemer, in 
recognition of his invaluable discoveries in connection with the iron in- 
dustries of this country and of the world. With the exception of Dr. 
Jenner and Sir Rowland Hill, Sir Henry Bessemer was the only great dis- 
coverer who had received the freedom. By reason ofhis discovery iron had 
already succumbed to its inevitable successor, steel. Pens and ships of 
war were composed of it, and the economy effected on the railway system 
of Great Britain alone by the substitution of steel for iron rails would, 
when it had been fully carried out, amount to no less than £170,000,000. 
The Chamberlain then referred to the great difficulties Sir Henry Bessemer 
had to centend with as an inventor. His labours were first crowned by 
success in endeavouring to perfect implements of destruction, and when 
hindered in that direction he was led to promote the peaceful triumphs and 
progress of humanity. He trusted that Sir Henry Bessemer would be 
spared to bring toa successful result the noble optical experiments on 
which he was now engaged, and that he might long live to wear the 
honours bestowed upon him, and to experience that repose which was the 
appropriate close of a laborious and useful life. (Loud cheers.) 


The Chamberlain then gave the right hand of fellowship to 
Sir Henry Bessemer, and handed him the Freedom, enclosed 
in a handsome gold casket; and in acknowledging it Sir 
Henry said :— 


It would have been impossible for him to have listened to the kind and 
complimentary address of the Chamberlain, and at the same time receive 
from the hands of the Court the high distinction which had been conferred 
upon him, without a deep feeling of gratitude; for he was aware that the 
Freedom of the largest and wealthiest City in the world had for generations 
been esteemed a high honour, and one that might worthily be bestowed on 
princes, statesmen, and warriors. But this honourable Court had on the 
present occasion elected to pay this distinguished honour to one who could 
only claim to have devoted himself with some success to the development 
of one of those most important—one of the staple trades or industries of 
the kingdom, The Chamberlain had referred to the adoption of steel as a 
substitute for iron in this country. By his process he had seen twenty tons 
of crude cast iron converted into twenty tons of cast steel in the small 
space of twenty-three minutes. The value of that material could not have been 
less than A100 a ton, or £2,000 in all. The quantity now manufactured 
by his process was over sixteen times the whole product of the country 
some years ago, and the value of that annually manufactured in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent was £30,000,000. If that quantity of 
material had been made by the old process, it would have been impossible 
to have brought it into the market under £50 a ton, or £150,000,000. 


And at the banquet subsequently given by the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House, Sir Henry Bessemer made the follow- 


ing graceful acknowledgment to the valuable labours of in- 


ventors who had preceded him. He said :— 
When I reflect on the events of the day my mind is instinctively drawn 
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to the contrast between my own lot and that of the great pioneers of old, 
whose labour and talent laid the foundation, and whose energy and per- 
severance reared the mighty fabric, of the British iron trade. (Applause.) 
How many of the hundreds of intelligent and perseverirg men to whose 
inventions we owe the highly developed state of the irdén manufacture 
have shared with Dudley the misfortunes of being an inventor, while com- 
‘paratively few have reaped a rich reward for the services they have 
rendered to their country. It was my lot to come on the scene when the 
iron trade of this country had reached almost its highest attainable extent 
of production, and, as a system, a degree of perfection in its various 
branches which seemed to leave no room for any but the most trifling 
ameliorations. But this is just the condition when all great changes in the 
mechanical arts take place. I cannot but congratulate myself, my Lord 
Mayor and gentlemen, on having fallen on better times than poor Dudley, 
when the intelligent sympathies of every citizen are with and not against 
those who devote their lives to scientific studies, and the advancement of 
those manufactures to which this country is so greatly indebted for its 
wealth and position. My Lord Mayor and fellow-citizens, I cannot sit 
down without again thanking you most warmly for the great honour which 
has been conferred upon me by you. I have received so high a mark of 
your confidence and esteem to-day that it is to me the greatest pleasure 
which has ever fallen to my lot. 





LETANG BESALE: 
BY NURS Al). ae Mis 
(Suggested by a correspondence in ** House and Home,” October oth.) 


O’ CALLAGHAN, 


LET in the air, to whose fairy-like wing 

Treasures of health and of happiness cling, 

Let in the air, whose life-giving breath 

Will chase from your chamber the odours of death. 


Let in the air where the sleepers are bound 
In unnatural spells by the vapours around. 
Tet in the air, for its presence wil] shake 
Each poisonous gas, and the sleepers awake. 


Let in the air to the church and the hall, 

Lest the words of the teachers unheeded may fall. 
Let in the air, whose pure fiat foibids 

The closing unseemly of somnolent lids. 


Let in the air, with the welcome of glee, 

Through palace and cot both unfettered and free. 
Let in the air where for pleasure you roam ; 

But far above all in your ‘‘ House and your Home.” 





EVENING EMPLOYMENTS. 


Now that the cool and lengthening evenings are beginning to 
make the fireside attractive, the question of occupation for 
leisure hours is an important one. On the Continent the 
employment of winter evenings is to the working people a 
matter of no difficulty. Wood carving, watch and toy making, 
the manufacture of small articles for use or ornament, goes on 
night after night by the fireside, and the result is threefold. 
There is no temptation to persons so engaged to spend the 
hard-earned wages of the day in low and vicious pursuits, the 
family income is considerably increased, and a pleasant moral 
effect is produced. It is a great blessing to a man or woman— 
yes, and even toa child—to have some hobby with which to 
fill. up spare time and, if possible, improve both the mind and 
the income. In these days of art classes, singing classes, and 
lending libraries, every young man and woman have advantages 
brought within their reachwhich it would be worse than foolish 
not to make a good use of. Perhaps nothing is a more useful 
and agreeable pursuit than drawing; it is the foundation of 
painting, architecture, engraving, and carving, and has close 
connection with nearly every trade. The training it gives to 
the eye and hand, and tke refining influence it exerts upon 
the taste, would, even apart from these important consider- 
ations, place drawing in the front of evening employments. 
Music ought to be more than it is a part of our national 
education. Of late years much has been done, especially by 
that “easy, cheap, and true method, the Tonic Sol-fa,” to 
spread a knowledge of music amongst the people. Asa living 
writer truly says, “ Music calms the rebellious and inspires 











with zest and energy the diffident.” As a softening and ele- 
vating home pleasure music will greatly conduce to domestic 
peace and happiness. Let those who have never tested its 
power to tranquillise and soothe the wearied mind and body 
try what it will do in this way, and they will feel its value and 
make careful use of it. 

A taste for reading can scarcely fail to aid the social welfare 
and moral elevation ofa man. It affords pleasure and instruc- 
tion ; and to keep company with the best of men at their best 
will do us great. good. Knowledge which we can obtain by 
reading is often attainable by no other means. ‘To be able 
with Stanley to explore the dark continent, with Macaulay, 
Gibbon, and Hume to live in the past, with Hugh Miller 
investigate the Old Red Sandstone, or with Scott to revel in 
the glories of fiction, is surely no little privilege. And if the 
reader will do what the writer does—devote at least one hour 
of the evening to reading aloud to his wife some interesting 
work—he will find himself more than repaid in the pleasure 
thus given and received. May I add a sentence on the impor- 
tance to the comfort and the welfare of the home of the daily 
study of some portion of the Book of Books? There was a 
time when few homes contained a copy of this precious 
volume, but now translated into more than 200 ianguages, and 
circulated by millions, it is giving its wondrous light to people. 
in every land; and until a book more worthy of our attention 
shall be printed we do well to “ search the Scriptures.” 

Let us fill up our leisure hours, and whether literature or 
art, birds, plants, painting, music, or books be the things we 
have a taste for, we shall find the truth of words published in 
an essay by a working man: “The man who has a taste for 
something beyond the drudgery of his daily toil is more likely 
to be a good man than the one who goes through life as a 
horse in a mill—round and round ad infinitum.” 

FREDERIC Topp. 





DISOBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
By §. Waters Davis, M.D, 


METAPHORS, figures of speech, &c., are all very well in poetry 
and fiction, but they are out of place in science. In speaking 
or writing upon subjects connected with science, we should 
use the most exact and definite language possible, otherwise 
we might convey ideas to our hearers or readers different from 
those we intended. ‘This loose, slipshod way of speaking and 
writing isnowhere so prevalent as among medical men and 
physiologists. Men who claim to be the interpreters of 
science tell us that “ad the actions of living beings are 
governed by law,” and that “by dzsodeying these laws they 
bring a penalty upon themselves.” There is an error here 
which I think does much mischief, and therefore I shall 
endeavour to expose it. 

That a// the actions of living beings are governed by certain 
laws is true; but it is not true that any living being can disobey 
the laws of its being. If ad/ the actions of a living being are 
governed by law, then the very act of disobedience to law 
would be governed by law, and in obedience to law. This is 
a parodox. ‘This will be easily understood when we have an 
exact and definite idea of the nature of law. 

A law isa rule of action. Life is action. Hence, a law of 
life is a rule of action of a living being. All the actions of 
any living being are governed by certain laws—that is, all 
living beings act, in all cases, according to certain fixed rules, 
The operation of these laws depends upon certain conditions, 
Thus, it isa law of life that all the actions ‘of living beings 
take place in acertain order—always the same. For instance 
plants act or live according to the following rule of order: 
germination of the seed; growth of the plant; production of 
seed ; decline and death of the plant, or the occurrence of a 


period in its life, to be followed by the same actions, sooner 
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or later, according to the same rule, beginning at the growth 
of the plant, instead of the germination of the seed. This 
order is the normal order-of action. But it depends upon 
certain conditions, as, for instance, the presence of moisture, 
air, heat of a certain degree, light, &c. If any one of these 
conditions is absent, the order of action will be interfered 
with, and the penalty will be a diminution of vital action in 
proportion to the number and importance of the absent con- 
ditions. This diminution of vital action may be manifested 
by a ess intense action or action of shorter duration. 

_ These conditions are furnished to the plant by nature oudside 
of the plant itself, and it cannot furnish them, nor withhold 
them. But in the case of animal life the being possesses this 
power of furnishing the conditions upon which the operation 
of their organisms depends, as well as the power of withholding 
them, to a certain extent. The animal furnishes its own heat, 
supplies its own nutritive material, water, air, &c., by means 
of organs peculiar to it; it can refuse to supply these con- 
ditions and materials to a certain extent, and in so doing 
disobey a law of health, hut not a law of life. It may also 
disobey the law of health by furnishing itself with materials 
and conditions which are incompatible with the operation of 
the laws of its actions. Human beings possess the power of 
controlling the conditions upon which the operation of the 
laws of life depend to a far greater extent than animals do. 
Human beings can, and do, disobey the /aws of health in the 
proper sense of that phrase, but they cannot disobey the laws of 
life. It is a law of health that we should eat organic material 
for food. If we refuse to eat this kind of food, we disobey the 
law, and suffer the penalty of starvation ; or if we eat inorganic 
material for food, we disobey this law of health, and must 
suffer the penalty of disease. We cannot, then, disobey the 
laws of /zfe, but we can disobey the laws of health by refusing 
to furnish the indispensable conditions of life, or by furnishing 
materials and conditions which are incompatible with life. 





ADULTERATION AND ITS REMEDY. 
By A. L. Woop, M.D. 


THERE is scarcely an article used as food or drink which passes 
through any process or change from its natural state without 
being adulterated and made to appear what it is not. Occa- 
sionally the adulterating agent is as harmless as the substance 
adulterated, but generally it is the reverse, some of the most 
injurious and poisonous materials being freely used. The 
following extract from an article in the Mew York Tribune, 
entitled “‘ Death in the Pot,” shows up merely a single feature 
of this subject, which in its extent interests almost every 
civilised human being, for few there are whose health is not 
injured more or less, if their lives are not materially shortened, 
by the use of articles rendered poisonous by adulteration. 
“Those who in spite of the Levitical law or the wisdom 
of Mohammed, will persist in eating lard, will be pained to 
-hear that by a process peculiarly nasty—we beg pardon, but 
in Webster’s biggest dictionary there is no word so proper to 
use—lame hogs, sick hogs, unwashed hogs, whole hogs, with 
hogs found dead in the street, are thrown undressed and 
uncleaned into a boiler, and the steam let on. —The component 
parts of the hog are thus severed, the solid parts sink, the lard 
is drawn off, and sent to market as a beautiful, steam-refined 
article. What is then done with it is only known to the 
initiated. There are those who believe that it suffers another 
change into that mysterious and exasperating grease known as 
‘ boarding-house butter,’ which, spread upon a hot and hideous 
abomination called bread, made from that kind of flour of 
which we have recently spoken, and floated down into the 
human interior by pure Java coffee made of beans or some- 
thing worse, alleviated by blue milk from the carts, and 














tempered by sanded sugar, has a tendency to produce that 
state of the physical system known as dyspepsia, and which we 
are sure not seldom ends in strings, and strychnia, and justifi- 
able felo-de-se. In such case, the ingenious extractor of the 
essence of pig in Cincinnati may-be regarded in a strict moral 
sense as a murderer ; but there is a crafty way of taking off 
people of which the gentle grand juries never take cognisance.” 

The extent to which this cheating and adulteration is carried 
on is truly astonishing. Much of the meat that is sold in the 
market is from diseased animals, and it is often impossible to 
distinguish the good from the bad. Flour is adulterated in a 
great variety of ways, especially the fine and white kinds which 
are most generally sought after, such substances as alum, car- 
bonate and sulphate of lime, soapstone, white clay, and bone- 
dust being freely used. Damaged flour is frequently used, 
and injurious mineral substances added, to conceal the fraud 
and increase its whiteness. Some of the most poisonous 
mineral substances, including arsenite of copper, are used in 
the preparation of good (?) green tea from a poor kind of black 
tea, which in its turn may not have a particle of the tea-plant 
in its composition, to such an extent is cheating in the tea 
trade carried on in the ‘Flowery Kingdom,” ‘The articles 
used in the adulteration of coffee and sugar are less injurious 
than those mentioned above, but not so those employed in the 
fabrication of confectionery, some of the most virulent mineral 
poisons being used in colouring it. Lead, copper, logwood, 
and other dye-stuffs; burnt sugar, alum, acetate of lead, 
potash, cayenne, the lye of ashes, sulphuric acid, and other. 
similar articles are used in the manufacture of wines, liquors, 
&c. And thus it is in the manufacture of every preparation 
used as food or drink where the ingenuity of unscrupulous 
men has been able to devise a way of pandering to their 
cupidity. That such a state of things should exist is truly 
deplorable, but it is highly important that it should be known, 
that it may be carefully guarded against. 

The remedy consists in purchasing and using only such 
articles as have not passed through any artificial process or 
preparation from the natural state, except in cases were they 
are known to be free from adulteration. Happily, such a 
course is the most conducive to health, happiness, and lon- 
gevity. Those substances which suffer the most from adultera- 
tion are the very ones which should be wholly abstained from, 
as tea, coffee, liquors, tobacco, spices, pickles, fine flour, 
confectionery, sweetmeats, &c., while those which are best 
adapted for supplying the wants of man—as fruits, grains, and 
vegetables—are always to be obtained in their natural state, 
from which they can be prepared for the table. The greatest 
difficulty occurs in the home preparation of the different kinds 
of grain, but this can be readily obviated by the use of a sim- 
ple hand-mill, which will easily grind for family use a sufficient 
mount of any kind of grain in any required manner.—Gosfel 


of Health, 








MR. JOSEPH COWEN, M.P., ON-ART 
PROGRESS. 


ON the 11th inst. the annual distribution of prizes in connection with the 
Bath Lane Science and Art Schools, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was made by 
Mr. CowEN, M.P., who, after some introductory remarks, said: History 
shows that the progress of art is usually rapid when a people are roused 
from a state of intellectual torpor, by some fortunate change in circum- 
stances. Prosperity, contrasted with former abasement, gives to the mind 
a spring which is vigorously exerted in every new pursuit. When the 
Athenians, preferring tyranny to liberty, accepted the dictatorship of Pisis- 
tratus, they made but a mean figure ; but upon regaining their independence 
they were converted into heroes, and their country became the Panopticon 
of freedom to all nations. (Loud cheers.) With liberty and peace 
reconquered, Athens flourished, and the genius and enterprise of her sons 
made the wild waves of the A®gean tributory to her wants and to her 
valour. Like results accrued from like causes in England. With political 


, freedom, won by the tools of industry, with improved and enlarged educa- 


tion, and added resources, we get larger leisure, more repose and increased 
taste for artistic pursuits. It is the provincé of art and literature to lead 
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and instruct the public mind, and both these agencies are, in turn, acted 
on by, and reflect, the popular feelings and habits, aspirations, and capa- 
cities. People see now no reason why our churches should be deprived of 
the element which the Greek sense of beauty contributed to art and poetry. 
Our public buildings are not now attenuated by the meagre and sometimes 
almost repulsive surroundings of medizval imagination. ‘There is every- 
where an effort to dignify municipal life, and make our outward existence 
bright and more picturesque. (Cheers.) We see practical effect given to 
this desire in the increase of our public parks and the opening of town 
libraries and picture galleries. (Loud cheers.) Early prejudices have 
softened, if they have not become extinct ; and the change has had an 
elevating effect on popular feeling. Governments, in ancient times, were 
the chief patrons of art. In Greece and in Italy the fame and fortunes of 
their great artists were not left, as Mr. Haydon has shown, to depend on 
the caprice of wealth and fashion, but on the performance of public works, 
for which their reward was a share of the national expenditure. 
In more recent days, the Italian Republics and the Governments of 
France and Germany have lent liberal encouragement to the arts. 
England till lately was only noted for neglecting it. The energy 
that was in other countries devoted to art was with us turned 
to science and the development of commerce. But whatever grounds of 
complaint we had formerly, there can be, or ought to be, none now. 
Every year Parliament votes large sums for the promotion of art; yet, 
such is the force of old custem, England is the only highly civilised country 
that has not a special minister charged to preside over this source of 
national dignity and strength, We are the richest nation in Europe, and 
we should have the grandest art galleries, not only in the Metropolis, but 
in the provinces. (Loud applause.) We are the most practical and we 
should have the best. As a counteracting influence to past state in- 
difference, we can point with pride to the help rendered to art and to art 
education by many wealthy members of the middle classes. They have 
shown their enthusiasm for art by generous and priceless gifts to the nation. 
But notwithstanding national inconsistencies and shortcomings, art has 
made during the last forty years unprecedented progress in this country. 
In spite of our fogs and our want of sunshine, in spite of our national in- 
firmity—adoration of wealth—which foreign critics still contend commands 
all influence and all respect—a British school of art—both vigorous and 
healthy—has arisen, which, as one of its sharpest critics has said, for 
variety, dexterity, and power, for purity of design, brilliance of colouring, 
and truth to nature is not surpassed by that of any modern nation. 
(Cheers.) Its maintenance and extension will, however, depend as much 
on the cultivated tastes of the people as on our artists. The effect of the 
progress is not so far very perceptible in the general public. But it is upon 
special classes, and itis spreading. It has not yet filtered down to the 
lowest social level, but it will do so. Shelley used to say that an ordinary 
Greek peasant, reared amidst the refulgent grandeur of the works of 
Phidias, was as good a judge of sculpture as a Royal Academician or a 
modern anatomist. In every Greek house hall, in every public square and 
market place, sculptured erections lived in stone. As has been eloquently 
noticed by Mr. Hood, the teiderness and sweetness of their scenes were 
enwoven into their articles of domestic furniture—their chairs and tables, 
their couches and their drinking-vessels. The ancient Greek lived and 
moved amidst a perpetual retinue of beauties. The painting and the vase, 
the temple and the statue, all assumed novel forms of elegance. The 
whole atmosphere was instinct with artistic life. It permeated and suffused 
their existence, and was a real and enduring nationalinfluence. Mr. Haydon 
however, has pointed out that it is a mistake to suppose that Greece burst 
into this perfection all at once. It took her, not generations, but centuries, 
todoso. Elianus, the Roman rhetorician and historian, whom his con- 
temporaries named the ‘‘ honey-tongued,” tells us that, in the early days 
of Greek art, the drawing was so imperfect that the painters had to write 
underneath their works, “This is a horse,” ‘‘ This is a tree,” ‘‘ This is a 
house.” (Laughter.) Without this information people would not have 
been able to say what was intended. By degrees, they became capable of 
expressing their wishes more correctly and more distinctly ; and ultimately 
they reached that ideal perfection that has made them the wonder and the 
worship of the world. (Applause.) _ If, by the establishment of art gal- 
leries—provincial as well as metropolitan—and_ schools of design, such as 
that in connection with which we are assembled, the English people have 
_ the same facilities furnished to them that the Greeks had, we will not fall 
far short of their attainments. (Hear, hear.) There is abundance of 
ability—it only wants encouragement and instruction. But as you cannot 
expect a person who cannot read to interest himself in literature, so you 
cannot expect people to have artistic taste and feeling unless they are 
taught their worth and appreciate their beauty. (Hear, hear.) We are 
making earnest efforts towards that end, and we need not despair to see 
this country achieve as great artistic as she has achieved scientific 
and mercantile fame. (Applause.) The germ of a nation’s civilisation 
lies, M. Lamartine contends, in its educational institutions. | While one 
generation grows up and dies another comes into life. The tradition of the 
first becomes the patrimony of the second; and thus society has always 
children to instruct and to educate. There is a, difference between the two 
things. Instruction is the means ; education is the end. Education em- 
braces the culture of the whoie man and subjects his feelings, understanding, 
and passions to discipline, reason, and conscience. It qualifies him to fulfil 
with ability, exactness, and magnanimity all public and private duties. In 
this noble institution, the pupils are not merely instructed, but the higher 
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faculties of their nature are drawn out and cultivated. Mr. CowEN concluded : 
As yet my young friends before me have not been called to put into 
practice the principles you have been taught nor to apply the knowledge 
you have gleaned. But you will soon have to do so, You are now 
where the noise of the world’s warfare reaches you only like the 
dim murmur of the far-off ocean. You will, or some of you at 
least shortly will, have to descend into the dust and heat of 
the strife. It is your duty, and it ought to be your ambi- 
tion, to use the knowledge acquired here, not merely for your 
own betterance, but for the improvement of the society in which your lot 
is cast. If the world is not made better and wiser and happier for your 
having lived and laboured in it, your teaching will have been a failure and 
your scholarship will be unfruitful. Let each of you aim not to seem but 
to de what you profess to be. Depend upon it, nothing but truth will last. 
Look to realities rather than to show and to externals. Think for your- 
selves, and let your speech be ever the representative and outcome of 
thought. But when you have thought and reached, according to your 
lights, a given conclusion, speak it out modestly, bravely, and manfully. 
Unthinking clamour may drown your voice for the day, but earnestness 
and conviction cannot always be disregarded. Careless of conventionalism, 
and heedless of whether your opinions are the same as those around you, 
stand by your honest thought, whatever ancient bulwarks or modern pre- 
judices confront you. In the ‘‘lexicon of youth there is no such word as 
fail.”? But success depends on the right use you make of your time. Its 
noiseless footfalls are inaudible, but steady and unceasing. Your young 
hearts, “though stout and brave,” still ‘‘ like muffled drums are beating 
funeral marches to the grave.” Use your youthful opportunities wisely, 
use them well : 
And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser. 

(Loud and protracted cheering.) 

In the course of his address, Mr. Cowen, who had been suffering from 
a severe cold for several days, lost the use of his voice, and was obliged to 
suspend his remarks. After the lapse of a few minutes, however, he over- 
came the hoarseness sufficiently to enable him to resume and finish his 
address. 

Mr. Cowen afterwards distributed the prizes to the successful students, 
delivering to each recipient some encouraging remarks. On the motion of 
Mr. RICHARDSON, seconded by Mr. BLAKEY, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the senior member for the borough for his presence that night. 
Mr.. COWEN responded, and moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor, ‘This 
was carried, and a similar compliment having been paid to Dr. Rutherford, 
the meeting terminated. 





WHEAT MEAL BREAD. 


Miss YATES (member of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association) delivered a 
lecture at Kensington, on Saturday last, under the auspices of the Bread 
Reform League on ‘‘ Wheat Meal Bread,” Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., 
presiding. There was a numerous attendance. Specimens of the bread 
were placed on a table in front of the platform for inspection. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing the lecturer, said she appeared before 
them to represent no other interest than the public good. (Cheers.) 

Miss YATES said a really good bread supplied in itself the nourishing 
properties of many kinds of food. It made bone, muscle, blood, and 
tissue, ard contained flesh-forming and heat-producing materials. 
Nature had given to mankind in the grain of wheat all that was 
necessary for his sustenance, but in making white bread we threw 
away 40 per cent. of the nourishment. Whole-meal bread was not 
only more nourishing,but also more digestible, for the bran contained 
a substance which turned some of the starch in the flour into sugar, 
which was then easily assimilated. Having warned her audience against 
ever using chemical baking-powders for culinary purposes, she said the | 
reason there were so many ricketty children and bad teeth was because 
there was not a sufficiency of bone-forming material in white bread. The 
races of people who lived on whole-meal bread and vegetables were not 
only much stronger, but had much better teeth than those who lived 
wholly on white bread, and who suffered the punishment which inevitably 
followed on a disregard of nature’s laws. It was perfectly possible for a 
child to eat what would satisfy his hunger, and yet die of starvation. If 
they fed him on corn-flour, which was only a little starch made up with 
water, he would gradually die of starvation, unless it were mixed with 
milk, when, of course, the effect would be different. The whiter the 
bread the more starch it contained, and therefore the less nourishment ; in 
fact, the whiteness of the flour might be considered an outward sign of the 
starvation within. (Cheers.) White bread was good as a change or as a 
luxury, but if they lived on it, they must necessarily take a large quantity 
of milk, eggs, or meat. Although she did not wish to oppose the 
consumption of meat, as a matter of fact a shilling’s worth of wheat-meal 
bread would give them three times more flesh-forming material, seventy times 
more heat-producing material, and three times more bone-forming material 
than a shilling’s worth of beef steak. How important that must be to 
those who had little to earn and many to keep! (Cheers.) A writer of 
the present day had truly said, ‘‘If bread had always been white it never 
would have been called a ‘ staff,’ but a broken stick.” (Laughter.) She 
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did not advocate the use of the common brown bread, which was like the 
common soldier, while wheat-meal bread, though of the same colour, 
might be called the captain or king of bread. Dr. Morfit’s mill was the 
only one she knew of for effectually grinding the wheat, and she would be 
happy to explain the process to any intelligent baker who would co-operate 
with her in the work of bread reform. She concluded by saying that as 
we had to buy about thirteen millions’ worth of wheat from abroad we 
should save one-third of that sum if we induced people to adopt wheat- 
meal bread, and’ the health of the nation would be materially improved. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr. BARTLETT proposed a vote of thanks to Miss Vates, and said 
twenty-four years ago he investigated this subject ina series of experiments 
- in Baron Liebig’s laboratory, and could confirm all that the lecturer had 

said with regard to the value of whole-meal bread, Although the subject 
had been considered so long ago, it was only just taking hold of the public 
mind. 

Professor HENSLOW, in seconding the resolution, warned them against 
haying inferior bread palmed off upon them. He said they could tell 
whether it was the genuine whole-meal bread or not, because if spurious it 
would contain a large number of sharp-pointed substances which would 
have the effect of irritating the intestines. 

The CHAIRMAN said if the mothers of this kingdom were properly 
acquainted with the importance of this whole-meal bread, in three or four 
generations all the deformities we have now, and which were not brought 
about by violence, would have passed away. We had in this a question 
ot the greatest possible national importance. He was not a pessimist, but 
he confessed he could not think of the question of the food supply of this 
country without thinking whether the whole of this nation ought not to 
study the best means of feeding our people in any emergency that might 

arise. What was the use of our great national defences unless we could 
feed the men that fed the guns and defended our shores? : 

The resolution having been carried by acclamation, a similar compliment 

_ was paid to the CHAIRMAN, and the proceedings terminated. 





THE DOCTOR IN THE KITCHEN: WITH 
HINTS ON FASTING AND FEEDING. 


Tue second of a course of Wednesday night free lectures for the people, 
now being given at the Memorial Hall, London Street, Bethnal Green, 
was delivered by Ernest Hart, Esq., F.R.C.S., on the above subject on 
Wednesday, the 13th inst. T. H. Rippin, Esq., one of the Bethnal Green 
Board of Guardians, presided, and there was a large attendance, 

The lecturer stated that if people would pay more attention to their diet 
and the general conditions of health, such as cleanliness, ventilation, 
plenty of good air, &c., they would only die of old age. When people 
were ill they immediately sent for a doctor, or they went to the hospital. 
A large portion of the work of the doctor should, he said, be done in the 
kitchen (the stomzach). Diseases should be prevented by more attention to 
what we eat and to the preparation of food. He had been much struck 
when in foreign countries at seeing the people manage with less expense 
to provide a greater quantity as well as a better quality of food, as compared 
with the same class of persons in England. The most savoury dishes 
were prepared by a French cook, while here most of the people did not 
seem to know how to cook the food, at least not so as to get the largest 
amount of nutriment from it. The first thing in the morning, instead of our 
coffee or tea and bread-and-butter, they had a basin of gruel, and after that 
a cup of cocoa and bread; or they would have a basin of bread and skim 
milk the first thing in the morning. 

English people must continually have roast or boiled meat and hot 
—did not, as a rule, like it cold. This, said the lecturer, was the 
most costly and extravagant mode of living possible. There was a waste 
_ of about one-third—sometimes a fourth—in the process of cooking, which 

need not be lost if stews, soups, &c., were made, and that very useful utensil 
the pipkin were brought move intouse. He then described a dish composed 
of but a small portion of meat, with vegetables such as beans, lentils, onions 
&c., making a much more nourishing and health-producing food, with 
little trouble and at small expense. 

For about a penny or twopence a good and wholescme meal might 
be provided from haricot beans, cooked in about a dozen different 
ways. A general in an army once wanted a repast prepared rather 
suddenly, and the army cook had nothing but some cold meat, but 
in a very short time, with some yolk of eggs, salad oil, &c., and some thin 
slices of cold meat, a beautiful and very satisfactory dish was served. The 
officer was so pleased that he sent for the cook to know how it was 
done. So one of our most popular sauces was originated. Pork and 
haricot beans prepared in a certain manner were strongly recommended. 
A dish of haricot beans with fried onions would make a fine meal. Beans 
and bacon, liver and bacon, if properly cooked, were very nourishing. 
Vegetables in general (several specimens named) were stated to be flesh- 
producing as in contrast with meat. It was an error to suppose that soup 
could not be made without meat. Potatoes he said were the worst kind of 
vegetables that could be eaten. One pound of beans equalled six pounds 
of potatoes. Potatoes should be baked, or steamed. at least, as they 
contained so large a quantity of water, and also starch, Cocoaas a beverage 











was recommended in preference to tea orcoffee. In America and Scotland 
oatmeal porridge was generally used. 

Our lecturer very urgently and strongly recommended the use of hominy, 
and complained of the too constant use of tea by people who tried to live on 
tea and bread-and-butter, when for the same cost they might be well 
nourished. Skim milk in the morning, cocoa and bread after that, and 
then oatmeal porridge, made a good breakfast. Buttermilk contained a 
large amount of nutriment, yet people would not take it. He knew large 
quantities now wasted might be sold at a penny per pint. Roasting and 
boiling were the most costly modes of cooking, but the fzpszm and the 
use of stewing and simmering were recommended. A penny book sold by 
the National Society of Health contained most of the information given 
them in this lecture—and its circulation was recommended, 

The chairman said the best thing the secretary could do was to obtain a 
quantity of these cookery books and get them well circulated in the district. 
Questions were allowed and replied to, and a vote of thanks passed to 
the lecturer and to the chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 








CHILDHOOD. 


By GEORGE S. PHILLIPS. 


[The gifted author of these lines wrote in this country chiefly under the om de pluie 
of ‘‘ January Searle.” He is the author of a life of Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn Law 
Poet, and was associated with Dr. F. R. Lees, in the publication of the Truth Seeker, 
(1846-51). It was recently reported in the Newcastle Chronicle that Mr. Phillips was an 
inmate of a lunatic asylum in the United States. ] 


AH, happy childhood ! I look back to thee 

With joy unspeakable. Through all the pain 

And sufferance of thought’s infinity 

Have thy bright visions hovered o’er my brain, 
Like pictures in the firmament of heaven, 

And in the horrid sloughs of wild despair, 

And in the darkness that to doubt is given, 

Thy golden glory rushing, has burst through the air, 


And kindled with fresh flames the altar fire, 

Long dead as ashes in my weary heart. 

Ah, happy childhood ! Thou canst not expire ; 

Thy glorious dreams and images are part 

Of God’s invisible, eternal life. 

Strange, mystic, wonderful, and wise art thou, 

If man could find thee out amid his strife, 

And read thy burning eyes, and thine immortal brow. 


Ah, happy childhood ! Thou art ever free 

From the sad plight of unproductive years ; 

Thy temple is the cloistered canopy ; 

Thy anthems are the music of the spheres ; 

And thy young soul goes forth in storm and shine, 

Nor doubts the deep religion—but reposes, 

With sweet and holy trustfulness divine, 

In evry marvellous truth which nature’s book discloses. 


No more !—I sing no more of childhood’s dreams, 
Far reaching in the infinite profound ; 

Its wild, deep insight of eternal themes, 

And purity which makes earth holy ground. 

And now, poor child, another lore is taught, 

And worldly reasonings stupefy thy brain. 

From wrapt wnconsciousness thou wak’st to thought, 
Whose fiery presence burns thy being like a pain. 


And thou must pass through many trying states ; 
Through fires baptismal ere thou come to bliss ; 
Through gloomy realms inhabited by fates, 

And lurid darkness, where the tempter is. 

And doubt and agony thy soul shalt tear, 

In the great shadow of the vale of death ; 

And thou shalt dwell in dungeons of despair, 

Till hope unlock the bars and give thy spirit breath, 


Then Faith shall come and lead thee by the hand 

Into the temple of the holy sorrow ; 

And thou again a little child shalt stand 

And worship evermore without a morrow. 

The Godlike Martyr on his cross shall be 

The great Exemplar of thy life and aim, 

The type of conquering humanity, 

And thou shalt dwell in him, and hein thee, the same. 


And ’mid the twilight glooms of those long aisles, 

In meditation wrapped thine eyes shall see 

All heavenly secrets ; and the dusky piles 

Of pillared arches, with their imagery 

Symbolical shall flame like vivid speech, - 

And man’s great destiny shall be revealed 

In visions which no zz/eldect can reach. 

And which, save Sorrow’s worshippers, to all are sealed, 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 


_ It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 


The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 


In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
ene Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and zo¢ to the Editor of House and 

ome. 

The Editor is 07 responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in s7ged articles, 


House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers Jaying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 38. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly 6s. 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, Zost 
free, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly 6s. 6d. 138. 
Half-yearly 5 138, 26s. 
Yearly ° emp ah) 26s, 52s. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :~— 


4s. d. 

Back page, and page next to matter . : . : A 430 0 
Half do. ° ; 5 5 3 Z2TOMO 
Inside pages . ; E 3 : : "3 5 . . . 4.00 
Do. do., per column ; : E b é : 2 316 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 


Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. 


*.* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
JouHN PEARCE, made payable at the FLeer STREET Post OFFice, and addressed to 
him at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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RHE BREADZOUESTION, 


In another column we report the proceedings at a public 
meeting upon the bread question, held at Kensington last 
Saturday. Our readers have been kept pretty well informed 
upon the subject, which we regard as being one of the first 
importance in dietetics. We have over and over again pointed 
out the irrationality of the present general system of bread- 
making. Its pernicious effects upon the national health, 
wealth, and well-being cannot be over-estimated. 

We have reached such a pitch of refinement that custom 
demands the use of bread of the whitest colour and lightest 
texture. To produce this, the baker uses flour from which the 
most nutritive parts have been abstracted, and which, in 
reality, is little else than starch. ‘This is especially the case in 
what is known as Vienna and French breads. Eaten alone, 
such a compound would not support human life, and it can 
by no pretence claim to be called “the staff of life.” It 
has become such a hollow mockery, and its nutritive properties 
are so attenuated, that scarcely any amount of misdirected in- 
genuity can further refine away its pabulum; so that we have 
the advantage of having reached the extreme limit in the 
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manufacture of an article which is neither more nor less than 
sham bread. 


We are an ingenious race, and prone to adopt a circuitous 
route when a direct course is open before us. There are few 
things we do in which this is better illustrated than in our 
bread-making. As the grain grows, it contains all the elements 
and properties necessary to build up the human frame and 
maintain itin the highest state of health. But that is too good— 
or not good enough—for us. We immediately set about to im- 
prove upon nature, and by our acts we claim a wisdom superior 
to that of the Infinite. The colour of the grain is not to our 
liking, so we set up a costly machinery for the separation of the 
darker and what we call the coarser parts of it from its 
whiter and finer portions ; and in the case of very fine flour we 
retain but little beyond the starch of the grain. ‘The resulting 
bread is deficient in essential structure-building and life-sus- 
taining elements ; and, not being nourished, we become un- 
comfortable and diseased. Deficient in the bony pillars of our 
bodies, with our muscles in a half-starved condition, and with 
brain exhausted for want of its appropriate material for renewal, 
we are ready to fall victims to any unnatural method of stimu- 
lating the system, or of silencing those unpleasant nervous 
sensations which, as our true protectors, ever warn us to 
yield obedience to nature’s laws. Hence it is because our 
bread—so called—is not bread that so much flesh meat is re- 
quired, and that animal food isin such good repute. It also 
favours luxury in food in other respects, and it induces a con- 
dition of body in which alcohol is taken with so much apparent 
benefit; while the narcotic tobacco is in requisition, to calm 
and soothe the nerves of the victim of the baker. 


Fashion and custom lead to this result; sham-like, our 
bread is made as it is for the sake of appearance. We instruct 
our baker to supply us with z/z7ve bread, and the whiteness of 
the article is our general test of its quality. The miller is 
required by the baker to furnish him with w/z¢e flour; and, 
accordingly, he grinds the wheat to a great degree of fineness, 
and removes from the powdered grain all but its whitest parts. 
By doing this he abstracts altogether the salts and phosphates 
—those elements capable of supplying material to bone, teeth, 
nails, &c., and much of that required to nourish the brain and 
support the muscular system. And having done this, we fall 
back on the butcher, the brewer, and even the distiller and 
tobacconist to make up the deficiency! But instead of getting 
relief, we pile up and accumulate woes unutterable, and dub 
them ‘‘the ills flesh is heir to.” 


It has come to our knowledge that several of our readers, 
adopting our advice, and eating only whole-meal bread, have 
lost all desire for the use of tobacco and alc shol—a fact which 
temperance reformers should not lose sight of. ; 


The question is, as Dr. Richardson said at the meeting 
above referred to, “one of the greatest possible national 
importance.” It, perhaps, more than any other in dietetics, 
affects the physique of the race. Of importance to every 
individual in so far as it interferes with his own health and 
capacity for work, it is of supreme importance for the same 
reason to the nation, whose truest wealth is the health of its 
citizens. We trust the prominence now given to the subject, 
and the social rank and scientific attainments of its advocates, 
will induce a general and speedy return to the use of nature’s 
grand provision for the sustenance of the human frame— 
unmutilated wheaten bread. 








THE UNITED KinGpom ALLIANCE.—The annual gatherings of the 
friends of the Alliance were held at Manchester on Tuesday last. They 
were of a more than usually enthusiastic character. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
President of the Alliance, presided over the Council Meeting, and the 
Bishop of Manchester took the chair at the Free Trade Hall meeting in 
the evening. The hall was densely crowded, and two overflow meetings 
were held simultaneously. , 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes, 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


REFORMERS AND REFORMS. 


IT is said that no age knows its great men, and that it is always 
left to future generations to recognise and duly honour moral and 
intellectual strength. There is no doubt much truth in this maxim, 
which is, after all, only an extension of the ancient saying that 
a prophet has no honour in his own country and among his own 
people. In many cases, as regards individuals, this arises 
naturally from the fact that much of the greatest and most valu- 
able work done in this world does not produce its full result until 
long after the worker, and the generation in which he lived, have 
passed away, and though thus scant justice is often done, and little 
or no recognition given to the greatest and best workers, yet we 
can hardly condemn the contemporaries of these great men for not 
honouring them for work of which perhaps scarcely one in a 
million knew anything, and which the few who did know something 
were, from the very nature of the thing, only able imperfectly to 
understand. 

The same ignorance and neglect is often found to have existed 
with regard to those social agencies by whose quiet working whole 
nations, or races, have been raised in the scale of civilisation. 
This latter kind of blindness, however, is much more to be depre- 
cated. Great men can generally do their work much better with- 
out the fanfaronade of popular recognition, and if they are but 
known to a few, who can pass on the moral or intellectual torch 
which they may have kindled, all that is necessary is done ; but it 
is not usually so with those social movements which change the 
character of communities ; they are generally the better for a wise 
recognition, and we cannot but condemn those who, taking the 
position of leaders, fail to see the real influences at work, as we 
should condemn the ship-captain who, in navigating a dangerous 
channel, failed to rightly estimate the force of the currents, or to 
recognise the lights. Opinions, of course, will differ as to the re- 
lative importance of any new social element, or any new develop- 
ment of an old one, but I think the very sensible remarks which 
were made by Lord Carnarvon at Highclere must be welcomed by 
every one who can understand the signs of the times, as calling 
attention to one of the most important movements of the present 
century. When we consider that twenty years ago these institutions 
were scarcely known, while there are now many hundreds—hardly a 
town or village in the kingdom where they do not exist—and when 
we reflect that they are, in the great majority of cases, replacing 
much lower forms of association among workmen, that they are 
training men to respect themselves and each other, that in their 
mere management they cannot help doing something towards 
habits of order and business tact, besides those elements of direct 
mental improvement, we can hardly help being surprised at the 
little attention which this important social change is receiving, and 
hope that those in high places may see, with Lord Carnarvon, the 
duty of taking some trouble to help to keep it in the right direc- 
tion. ole 








LORD CARNARVON AT HIGHCLERE. 
[Daily Chronicle, October 11th, 1880. ] 


On Saturday evening Lord Carnarvon opened a Workmen’s Club and 
Coffee House for the parishes of Highclere and St. Thomas, Woolton Hill, 
erected within a short distance of his lordship’s seat, Highclere Castle. 
A crowded audience assembled in the club-room, a lofty apartment 46 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide. 

Lord CARNARVON said he had no doubt there were many present who 
had seen something of societies and institutions like this. In our large and 
populous towns there were many such institutions as working men’s coffee- 
houses and clubs. In the country they were fewer, but still it was a good 
sign when they saw them growing. His Lordship then went on to explain 
the constitution of the society, which would consist of two governing 
bodies, so to speak, first a committee of management, and, second, a com- 
mittee of reference ; and so there was a sort of faint copy of that admirable 
British Constitution under which we live. There were the two bodies 
which, perhaps, shadowed forth in a faint way the action of the two great 











Houses of Parliament. He hoped that in keeping that circumstance in 
view, they would endeavour to copy the virtues and avoid the defects of 
those two august bodies. He knew that there had been there, as in many 
other places where such institutions had been founded, some difference of 
opinion with regard to beer. He, on the other hand, had always been in 
favour of beer. He thought it a very good thing in itself, and that it 
was, as Shakespeare said of wine, a very good creature if properly treated. 
He knew it was very commonly said—and he had heard it said—that when 
an institution of this kind was created it should be handed over to the 
control of the members for whom it was designed, and that all those who 
had taken patt in its establishment should withdraw. He totally disagreed 
with that view. He believed it was the greatest mistake in the world, and 
he founded his belief on his own experience of many societies, where he 
observed that just in proportion as the founders had withdrawn the society 
receded, went downhill, and finally got into trouble. The reason, he 
thought, was very plain. They lost that mixture of opinion which was of 
so much value in all the affairs of life. (Cheers.) Foreigners, when they 
came to England, dwelt upon the community of action and the fusion of 
classes, which was one of the most striking parts of English life. 

A cordial vote of thanks was then presented to the noble earl upon the 
proposal of the Rev. GEORGE RAYMOND PorTAL, rector of Burghclere, 
seconded by the Rev, E. T. WATERS, rector of Highclere. 








UNION NOTICES. 


PRIZE OFFERED BY A MEMBER OF THE UNION COUNCIL FOR COMPE- 
TITION BY RIFLE VOLUNTEERS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF AFFILIATED 
CLuBs IN Lonpon.—The Prize will be given to the member of such an 
Affiliated Club, being a member of any Rifle Volunteer Corps in London 
or Middlesex, and efficient for the volunteer year 1879-1880, who shall 
make the best score in the class firing for that year. Candidates to send 
in their names to the OFFICE OF THE CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
150, STRAND, the names of their Corps and Clubs, and with full details of 
scores, signed by the adjutant or musketry instructor of their Corps, before 
November 5th, 1880. No prize will be given unless there are at least ten 
candidates, GIVEN BY CAPTAIN SANDS, 

19th Middlesex R.V, 


Union Nortices.—It is suggested to Club Secretaries that one copy of 
Flouse and Home should always be HUNG UP ON THE CLUB NOTICE 
BOARD for convenience of reference. This suggestion is made because 
of complaints being often made that the Club journal is lost or put on 
one side, so that the Union notices are not seen. 


List oF RecipROCATING CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN, now ready, new edition ; price 
one penny. 


NEWS. 


On Wednesday, the 13th inst., the meeting of Club delegates was held ; in the absence 
of Mr. Hodgson Pratt (now in Italy), Mr. Pearson, a member of the Council of the Club 
and Institute Union, presided,; Mr, T. Paterson, also a member of Council, was present. 
The delegates present were Mr. Wood, of St. Philip’s Club; Mr. Heath, of St. Andrew's 
Boys’ Club ; Mr. Clark, of Onward Club; Mr. Self, of Hammersmith Club ; Mr. Robinson, 
of Stafford Club; Mr. Whitlock, of South London Club; Mr. Turrell, of Devonshire 
Club; Mr. Hobson, of Bedford Club; Mr. Williams, of Cobden Club ; Mr. Mahoney 
of Cobden Club; Mr. Smith, of Kingston Club ; Mr. Dennard, of Dublin Castle Club ; 
Mr. Fishbourne, of St. James’s (Soho) Club; Mr. Morgan, of St. James’s (Soho) Club g 
Mr. Arnold, of St. Mark’s Club; Mr. Tabor, of St. Pancras Club; Mr. Ferguson, of St, 


_Alphege Club ; Mr. Tylee, of the Tailors’ Club and Institute ; and Mr. Richardson, of Nel- 


son Club and Institute. After the formal business the chairman introduced Mr. Crawshay, 
a member of the Council of the Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, who 
attended as a deputation to set forth to the Club delegates its nature and objects. Mr. 
Crawshay gave a very full explanation of the objects and mode of working of the College, 
and the advantages it offered to the members of Clubs. He also showed a model frame 
for announcements, which he considered would be useful to the Clubs in making known 
the work of the Collegeto their members. Several questions were asked, which Mr. Craw- 
shay replied to. A motion of cordial welcome and thanks was unanimously passed to 
Mr. Crawshay and to the Council of the College. The next important business was the 
report of the committee appointed to consider the question of the election of Club dele- 
gates and of representative members of the Council of the Club and Institute Union. 
Mr. Fishbourne, the secretary of the committee, read the report, which contained a plan 
of election, and rules as to the attendance and continuance in office of delegates and 
representative members of the Council. Aftera discussion paragraph by paragraph it was 
decided to recommend the adoption of the report to the Council of the Club Union, and 
that if adopted by them it should be printed in the Union page of House and Home. 
The chairman then reported what had been done in the matter of lectures and lecturers 
for the Clubs, and the communication to the Clubs on this subject, and also the announce- 
ment in the journal. The question of arecreation ground for London Clubs was deferred 
until the next meeting. 


LITTLEHAMPTON LITERARY INsTITUTE.—On Friday, October 8th, the annual 
general meeting took place, in the class-room, adjoining the lecture-hall. The attendance 
was very good. ‘The chair was taken by Mr. W. b. Harvey. The secretary (Mr. 
T. Childs) read the report of last season’s proceedings, which showed that the society 
was in a very flourishing condition ; although only established two years it had increased 
considerably in every respect. Mr. Coleman, the treasurer, presented the balance-sheet 
which showed a balance in hand of £5 12s. rofd. The following officers and committee 
were elected for the ensuing year—president, Mr. W. B. Harvey; vice-presidents 
Captain Hills, R.N., and Dr. Vines ; secretary, Mr. T. Childs ; treasurer, Mr. Coleman : 
librarian, Mr. Etherington ; committee, Mr. Ceal, Captain Sewell, Mr. C. Knight, Mr. 
Evershed, Mr. E. Collings, Mr. Venus, Mr. W. Harwood, Mr. Dinnage, and Mr. Seward. 
This society, which was established in quite a small way two years ago, has in this short 
time increased rapidly. A debating class is to be started in connection with it, which 
will no doubt induce a great many more to join.—(Communicated.) 


On Friday evening a meeting of the Peckham Mutual Society was held to hear a paper 
by one of its members containing a plan for the establishment of a Club for Peckham and 
theneighbourhood. After the paper was read there was some discussion upon the pro- 
posed plan. Mr. Paterson explained the working of the Club and Institute Union, and 
it was resolved to hold a public meeting to ascertain the amount of support which the 
plan would be likely to receive, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


ADDRESSING his constituents at Bodmin, on Monday last, the Hon. E. F. 
Leveson-Gower, referring to the electoral corruption now in course of 
disclosure, said that— 

‘‘Nothing could be more disgusting than the evidence being brought 
before the Election Commissioners. In these towns all the electors seemed 
either bribers or bribed. The only hope that we could have, he thought, 
was in public opinion. Members of Parliament accepted bribes at ore time, 
but now, if they did so, they would be shunned by their associates. So 
also the electors who either bribed or were bribed ought to be looked on 
coldly by society. We might depend that wherever there was a large ex- 
penditure in any borough it meant bribery. It would be well to do away 
with systematic canvassing, but there would be great difficulty in defining 
canvassing. He would not pledge himself to shutting up public-houses on 
polling-days, but he would lock favourably on such a proposal,” 


Early in the present century seats were openly disposed of to the highest 
bidder. Mr. Jennings, in his recently published ‘‘ Anecdotal History of 
the British Parliament,” gives the following excerpt from the diary of Sir 
Samuel Romilly (1807) :— - 


‘*T shall procure myself a seat in the new Parliament, and Tierney, who 
manages this business for the friends of the late Administration, assures me 
he can hear of no seats to be disposed of. After a Parliament which 
has lived little more than four months, one would naturally suppose that 
those seats which are regularly sold by the proprietors of them would be 
very cheap ; they are, in fact, sold now at a higher price than was ever 
given for them before. Tierney tells me that he has offered £10,000 for 
the two seats at Westbury, the property of the late Lord Abingdon, and 
which are to be made the most of by trustees for creditors, and has met 
with arefusal. £6,000 and £5,500 have been given for seats with no 
stipulation as to time, or against the event of a speedy dissolution by the 
King’s death, or by any change of Administration.” 


In this way seats were sold as the property of individuals; so that Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s suggestion that seats should be put up at auction to the 
highest bidder, and the proceeds applied to public improvements, is a 
great advance upon things as they were seventy years ago. 


Although English agriculturalists deprecate the methods resorted to by 
their Irish confréres, they are actively urging their own claims to relief 
from obvious grievances. Mr. J. Howard, M.P., presided over an impor- 
tant and influential conference of members of the Farmers’ Alliance on 
Monday last, at the Westminster Palace Hotel. In his address he said 
that— 


‘‘England presented a spectacle to the world which was anomalous. 
She was the richest country in the world, and had the largest accumulated 
capital which was seeking investment. There was a redundant population, 
and a surplus of skilled agricultural Jabour, of such quality as perhaps no 
other country possessed, and yet our own fields were languishing for want 
of the very capital and labour of which this country bad such a super- 
abundance. Capital had long been repelled from agriculture by restrictive 
covenants, by game preserves, by insecurity of tenure, by absence of legal 
right to compensation for improvements, by bad landlords, by impoverished 
owners, by miserable homesteads, by undrained land. All these causes 
had conspired to drive capital away from agriculture, instead of the opposite 
policy of attracting it. Those who had pursued that course had, he 
believed, done so unwittingly ; they had sown the wind, though he for 
one hoped they would not reap the whirlwind.” (Cheers. ) 


Not the least valuable among the institutions promoted by the late 
Professor Maurice is the College for Working Women. At the opening 
meeting’ of the winter session of this valuable institution, Professor H. 
Morley said that one great charm of this institution was that there sur- 
vived in it the spirit of its generous founder, to whom the chairman (Mr. 
Arthur Cohen, M.P.) had made allusion. In consequence of a suggestion 
which had been made that Professor Maurice’s lectures on ‘‘ Learning and 
Working” should be in every library, Mr. Macmillan had placed a hundred 
copies in his hands for distribution. A few of these copies had been asked 
for, which should be immediately forwarded, and he should be glad of 
suggestions with a view of ascertaining in what direction this volume might 
be distributed with the greatest chance of being read and producing good 














fruit among the readers. In conclusion, he impressed upon his hearers 


that the spirit of humanity and charity which was in Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and was joined in him with deep leaining, was the spirit that it 
was desirable to cultivate. 


Yesterday week a memorial was presented to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works by the Social Rights Association for the Promotion of Rental and 
Sanitary Reform. The memorialists urged the Board to undertake the 
erection of artisans’ dwellings. An interesting discussion followed, some 
members supporting and others condemning the suggestion, The debate 
was ultimately adjourned. At a subsequent meeting of the Social Rights 
Association, Mr. Dunn, the honorary secretary, said :— 


“It might seem strange or inconsistent that they should have sought to 
invest the Board of Works with increased power, but the Association had 
another object in view, and that was that the people generally should have 
the power to elect those who constituted the Board, who were vestrymen 
representing the various Metropolitan districts. The preamble of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act stated, ‘Whereas, by reason of the unsanitary 
condition of certain dwellings, fevers and other diseases are generated,’ and 
that of course meant death and loss of health, not only to those who in- 
habitated those dens, but to the general population. Hence the Act pro- 
posed—if they were to believe the preamble—to confer a benefit on the 
working classes, and hence they had pointed out to the Board this—why 
should not such a power to erect dwellings be conferred on the Board, so 
that whenever they cleared a piece of land they should not let it to 
capitalists or companies, whose only object was to get as large a dividend 
as they could? (Cheers.) The Act as it stood placed in the hands of 
capitalists another mode of making money at the expense of the working 
classes, because their principle was to spend as little as they could and get 
as much profit as they could. Now, those who had started, and those who 
now in very large numbers supported, this Association, were entirely opposed 
to the responsibility of building artisans’ dwellings being delegated to the 
capitalist class, and they asked the Board of Works, as the representatives 
of the various parishes, to take the matter into their own hands, and build 
proper dwellings for the working classes. He thought it would be well to 
move a resolution thanking the Metropolitan Board of Worksfor the way - 
in which the deputation had been received.” (Hear, hear.) 


Last week Professor Morley delivered the opening lecture at St. James’s 
Institute, Holloway. His subject was ‘‘ The Characteristics of English 
Literature.” The learned lecturer described the state of opinion at the 
time of the French Revolution, and contended that the Revolution was the 
natural outcome of that opinion. Men like Wordsworth, full of young 
enthusiasm, looked with indignation upon the horrors of the Bastile and 
the tyranny of the French Government, and hoped fora revolution out of 
whose ashes was to rise an ideal State. The Revolution came, with all its 
terrors, but failed to realise the hopes of these pure enthusiasts, converting 
the expectations of many into a sense of utter disappointment and despair. 
Wordsworth alone perceived the cause of their failure. It was not by any 
coup d@ état, Lut by improving and elevating the individual through a long 
series of years, that the ideal of a perfect State could alone be realised. 
Wordsworth, in giving expression to this thought, clothed in all the dignity 
of simple language, struck the keynote of contemporary history, The 
same idea is expressed in the writings of Ruskin and Carlyle. They are 
so impressed by the thought of man’s individuality, and pursue their aim 
with such intensity of purpose, that they lose sight of the importance of 
man’s collective and: political action. Although they are undoubtedly led 
into much error, and even expose themselves to the ridicule of those who 
cannot understand their deeper purpose, they have the essential truth 
which is the cultivation of the individual man, ‘doing the simple duty 
that lies nearest you.’ 


There are habits not only of drinking, swearing, and lying, and of some 
other things which are commonly acknowledged to be habits, and called-so, 
but of every modification of action, speech, and thought. Man is a bundle 
of habits. There are habits of industry, attention, vigilance, advertency ; 
of a prompt obedience to the judgment occurring or of yielding to the first 
impulse of passion; of extending our views to the future, or of resting 
upon the present ; of apprehending, methodising, reasoning ; of indolence 
and dilatoriness; of vanity, self-conceit, melancholy, partiality ; of fretful- 
ness, suspicion, captiousness, censoriousness ; of pride, ambition, covetous- 
ness ; of over-reaching, intriguing, projecting ; in a word there is not a 
quality or function, either of body or mind, which does not feel the in- 
fluence of this great law of animated nature.—Fa/ey. 
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THE SONG OF THE PRINTER. 


[The following lines are from the American Printer, Phila- 
delphia, and may be of interest to the members of the 
profession, as well as to the masses, who are so much indebted 
to its wonderful powers. | 


Pick and click 
Goes the type in the stick, 
As the printer stands at his case, 
His eyes glance quick, and his fingers pick 
The type at a rapid pace ; 
And one by one as the letters go, 
Words are piled up steady and slow, 
Steady and slow, 
But still they grow, 
And words of fire they soon will glow ; 
Wonderful words, that without a sound 
Traverse the earth to its utmost bound ; 
Words that shall make 
The tyrant quake, 
And the fetters of the oppress’d shall brake ; 
Words that cancrumble an army’s might, 
Or treble its strength in a righteous fight, 
Yet the types they look but leaden and dumb, 
As he puts them in place with finger and thumb. 
But the printer smiles, 
And his work beguiles 
By chanting a song as the letters he piles 
With pick and click, 
Like the world’s chronometer, tick ! tick ! tick ! 
Oh, where is the man with such simple tools 
Can govern the world as I? 
With a printing-press, and iron stick, 
And a little leaden die, 
With paper of white, and ink of black, | 
I support the right, and the wrong attack. 
Say, where is he, or who may he be, 
That can rival the printer’s power? 
To no monarchs that live, the wall doth he give. 
Their sway lasts only an hour, 
While the printer still grows, and God only knows 
When his might shall cease to tower. 








AiR ENGINES FOR STREETS AND RAILways.—A practical experiment 
was made last week with an air engine at Woolwich, which so far affords 
hope that before long humanity and economy may be promoted by the 
abolition of tramway horses, and that the sufferings of travellers by the 
underground railways may be mitigated by the substitution of atmo- 
spherical power for sulphurous locomotives propelled by steam. The 
engine, which has been designed by Major Beaumont, Royal Engineers, 
has been for some time running on the short lines of the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, and although weighing but ten tons, it has proved capable of 
hauling a burden of sixteen tons up a fair incline. On Wednesday 
arrangements were made to try its powers in a more extended run, such as 
engines of the kind would have to encounter on London tramways and 
rails. The air reservoir, which contains only 100 cubic feet of air, was 
charged at the torpedo pumping-house in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
up to apressure of 1,000 |b. to the square inch, and with this store of energy 
it was proposed to run to and from Dartford, about sixteen miles. Major 
Beaumont was accompanied on the engine by Mr. C. S. Sears, assistant 
superintendent South-Eastern Railway, and several other gentlemen, and 
explained the methods which he had adopted in his invention, the chief 
feature of which was the introduction of an almost imperceptible supply of 
steam, by which the air as it is admitted to the cylinder from the reservoir 
is largely heated, and, as a matter of course, greatly increased in force. The 
engine is driven by six cylinders and a double set of machinery at one end, and 
having no smoke-stack resembles in appearance a locomotive tender rather 
than a locomotive. It runs on four wheels, and in size is less than an 
ordinary omnibus. It left the Royal Arsenal Station at 12.22 p.m., with 
a full charge of 1,000 1b. to the inch, passed Abbey Wood Station at 12.27 
p.m. with 9401b. on the gauge; Belvedere at 12.33, with 8601b.; and 
Erith at 12.36, with 7601b., arriving at Dartford at 12.50, with a remain- 
ing energy of 540 1b. on the square inch. Shunting at the station reduced 
this pressure somewhat, and at 1.35 the return journey commenced with a 
store of 510]lb. Although the #zz2mum for effective working is considered 
to be a pressure of 2001b., Plumstead Station was reached again at 2.10, 
but the engine was nearly pumped out, having a pressure of barely 80 lb. 
remaining. The strange-looking engine, running without steam or any 
other apparent motive power, was regarded with amusing wonder by the 
country-people as it passed at full speed, and was naturally an object of 
unusual interest at the various railway stations. It was stated that another 
engine is under construction much more powerful, capable, in fact, of 
travelling double the distance with a single charge. The operation of 
pumping the compressed air occupies about 15 minutes, and it is calculated 
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that an air-engine on this principle as large as the usual steam locomotive 
of 50 tons weight would be considerably more powerful than any locomotive 
yet made. ‘The objection to steam that it frightens horses cannot apply to 
this system, as there is no escape of steam visible or audible, and the only 
noise to be distinguished is a rumbling sound something similar to the 
rattle of street traffic. The general belief of those who witnessed 
Wednesday’s experiment was that the application of atmospheric power to 
the science of travelling was a thing of the near future. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


LUNACY LAW REFORM. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ HousE AND Home.” 

SIR, 

Among the many much-needed reforms I place the above. Not 
many people, I imagine, know anything about the Aorrors of our mad- 
houses, where many save persoi s are shut wp by the wicked connivance of 
their vedatives and the doctors of those places, who seem to be a mercenary 
set of wretches. It is high time something was done, for we are one of 
us safe. 

My father, Mr. Thomas Nugent, of Albert Villas, Pembroke Road, 
Walthamstow, has been the means, I am proud to say, of obtaining the 
release of six same persons, and without fee or reward. If any of your 
readers would like information, or if they have friends or relatives they 
wish to get released, they should kindly write to him, and they will be sur- 
prised to hear how the poor inmates (God help them!) are beaten and ill 
used by the keepers. 

Yours truly, 








J. NUGENT. 
63, Wilford Road, 
Nottingham. 
: THE INQUIRER’S COLUMN. 


To PICKLE WALNUTS. 


J. W.—Take a hundred full-grown walnuts before the shells begin to 
turn hard, which you will know by a pin easily piercing them ; lay them 
in a strong brine of salt and water for nine days, changing the brine three 
times in that space ; then take them out of it, and prick each walnut with 
a pin; lay a cabbage leaf in the bottom of the pan, and above it your 
walnuts, covering them with plenty of water, and laying a leaf over all, 
put them on the fire, and let them get no warmer than you can hold your 
hand amongst them a few moments; then take them off and repeat the 
heating two or three times, and when the water turns black pour it off, 
change the cabbage leaves, and pour a kettle of warm water over them; 
then set them on a slow fire, and when you see that the outer skin of your 


* walnuts will easily scrape off, take them off the fire, and, as you scrape 


them, rub them smooth with a towel, and throw them into ajar of warm 
water; then boil a pint of strong vinegar with a handful of salt, half an 
ounce of black and half an ounce cf jamaica pepper, half an ounce of 
ginger, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and a bruised nutmeg ; when it has 
boiled two or three minutes let it cool, and when cold pour it in your jai 
and lay your walnuts, after having dried and smoothed them, in amongst 
it, and cover them for use. 





VARNISH FOR BOOKS. 


Bookworm can obtain from Messrs. Jackson, Chemist, 213 and 186, 
Union Street, Borough—possibly elsewhere also, but not to our knowledge 
—a special varnish, which freshens up dilapidated book-covers wonder- 
fully. A varnish often used for the purpose described is made as follows : 
3 pints spirits of wine, 8 oz. of sandarac, 2 oz. mastic, in drops, 8 oz. shellac, 
2 oz. Venice turpentine. Apply with a camel-hair brush, and, when nearly 
dry, rub with a soft ball of wool covered with cotton and moistened with 
a single drop of olive oil. 





a 





For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich : 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 
Oh, no, good Kate ; neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture and mean array. 
¢ Shakespeare. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it,—Coleridge. 
——Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever, 

Tennyson. 


There needs no greater subtlety to prove that both benefits and injuries 
receive their value from the intention, when even brutes themselves are 
able to decide this question. Tread upon a dog by chance, or put him to 
pain upon the dressing of a wound; the one he passes by as an accident, 
and the other, in his fashion, he acknowledges as a kindness; but offer to 
strike at him, and though you do him no hurt at all he flies yet in the face 
of you, even for the mischief that you barely meant him.—Semeca. 


By the principle of utility is meant that principle which approves or 
disapproves of every action whatsoever, according to the tendency which 
it appears to have to augment or diminish the happiness of the party whose 
interest is in question; or, what is the same thing in other words, to 
promote or to oppose that happiness. I say of every action whatsoever ; 
and therefore not only of every action of a private individual, but of every 
measure of Government.—entham. 


Though a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues that 
Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be 
esteemed a learned man as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise 
in his mother dialect only. Hence appear the many mistakes which have 
made learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful; and we do 
amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and 
delightfully in one year.—A@z/7o1. 


All the performances of human art, at which we look with praise or 
wonder, are instances of the resistless force of perseverance: it is by this 
that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant countries are united 
with canals. Ifaman was to compare the effort ofa single stroke ofa 
pickaxe, or of one impression of the spade, with the general design and 
last result, he would be overwhelmed by the sense of their disproportion ; 
yet those petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount the 
greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by 
the slender force of human beings.—/o/zso7. 


To resist temptation once is not a sufficient proof of honesty. Ifa 
servant, indeed, were to resist the continued temptation of silver lying in 
a window, as some people let it lie, when he is sure his master does not 
know how much there is of it, he would give a strong proof of honesty. 
But this is a proof to which you have no right to puta man. You know, 
humanly speaking, there is a certain degree of temptation which will over- 
come any virtue. Now, in so far as you approach temptation to a man, 
you do him an injury ; and if he is overcome you share his guilt.—/ohnson. 


Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov’d, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads, 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race, 
Wide, and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in of evry kind. 
Pope's Essay on Man. 


Jt is true governments cannot be supported without great charge, and it is 
fit every one who enjoys his share of the protection should pay out of his 
estate his proportion for the maintenance of it. But still it must be with 
his own consent, z.¢., the consent of the majority, giving it either by them- 
selves or their representatives chosen by them; for if any one shall claim 
a power to /ay and /evy taxes on the people by his own authority, and with- 
out such consent of the people, he thereby invades the fumdamental law of 
proferty, and subverts the end of Government : for what property have I 
in that which another may by right take, when he pleases, to himself.— 
Locke, 


There is a great number of noblemen among you that are themselves as 
idle as drones, that subsist on other men’s labour, on the labour of their 
tenants, whom, to raise their revenues, they pare to the quick. This, 
indeed, is the only instance of their frugality, for in all other things they 
are prodigal, even to beggaring of themselves. But, besides this, they 
carry about with them a great number of idle fellows, who never learned 
any art by which they may gain their living; and these, as soon as either 
their lord dies, or they themselves fall sick, are turned out of doors; for 
your lords are readier to feed idle people than to take care of the sick ; 
and often the heir is not able to keep together so great a family as his 
predecessor did.—S7r 7, More, 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


USEFUL HINTS, 


PAINT splashes upon window glass can be easily removed by a strong so- 
lution of soda, 


In making a crust of any kind do not melt the lard in the flour. 
Melting will injure the crust. 


Whenever you see your sauce boil from the side of the pan you may 
know that your flour or corn-starch is done. 


Meat and poultry will lose their flavour and firmness if left in the water 
after they are done ; as will also fish, which will break to pieces. 


To make macaroni tender, put it in cold water and bring it to a boil. It 
i then be much more tender than if put in hot water or stewed in 
MLK, 


Many soups are better on the day after they are made, provided they are 
not warmed too quickly, or left too long over the fire after they have be- 
come hot. 


_ Cutlets and steaks may be fried as well as broiled, but they must be put 
in hot butter or lard. The grease is hot enough when it throws off a 
bluish smoke. 


To brown sugar for sauces or puddings, put the sugar in a perfectly dry 
saucepan. If the pan is the least bit wet, the sugar will burn, and you 
will spoil your saucepan. 

Sour apple sauce is greatly improved by the addition of a tablespoonful 
of butter toa quart of sauce, and moreover there is much less sugar needed. 
A little lemon peel makes a fine flavour. 

For sleeplessness a high London authority recommends, instead of 
stimulants, a breakfast cup of hot beef tea, made from half a teaspoonful 
of Liebig’s extract. It allays brain excitement.—American Cultivator. 








NOTICE. 


TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


ALL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PEARCE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and of to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting House and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 
office. 








PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). 

Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). John Ruskin (No. 85). 

Victor Hugo (No. 78). Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 

Earl Derby (No. 79). General Roberts (No. 87). 

Jules Favre (No. 80). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 
Princess Louise (No. 81). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). Sir Josiah Mason (No. 90). 

The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE: DUCHESS “OF SUTHERLAND: 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COU Tie. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
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THE LATE LORD JUSTICE THESIGER. 


Four weeks ago we published a portrait and biographical 
sketch of the then recently deceased Baron Kelly, the oldest 
judge upon the Bench; this week it is our mournful duty 
to present to our readers the portrait of the youngest member 
of the Bench, the late Lord Justice Thesiger, who died on the 
2oth inst., at the early age of forty-two. 

The late Right Hon. Alfred Henry Thesiger, the third son of 
the celebrated Lord Chancellor and first Baron Chelmsford, was 
born in 1838, and educated at Eton and Oxford. He entered 
with great zest into athletic sports; at Oxford he played in the 
Christchurch eleven and was captain of the Torpids. He 
applied himself with equal energy to his duties, but did not 
compete for honouts in the final classical school, chiefly because 
his health was not robust. When he came up for examination 
for an ordinary pass, his papers were so well done that the 
examiner, after putting a few questions, advised him to allow 
the whole of his pass papers to be annulled, and to go in for 
honours. Mr. Thesiger, however, preferred to reserve himself 
for the school of law and history, to which he applied himself 
very closely, reading from ten to twelve hours a day, until his 
health failing him, under medical advice he relinquished all 
work and took complete rest. His health improving, he again 
pursued his studies, and in the Trinity Term, 1862, he was 
“called” by the Benchers of the Inner Temple. 


Mr. Thesiger speedily achieved the reputation of being an 
able lawyer ; and, although a Conservative in politics, he was 
made Q.C. by Lord Selborne, the present Lord Chancellor, 
in 1873. Mr. Thesiger soon commanded an unusually large 
share of legal business; and was much occupied in compen- 
sation cases, in which he was generally an opponent of Sir H. 
Hawkins, while in the House of Lords no counsel was listened 
to with more attention. In 1877 he was made Attorney- 
General to the Prince of Wales; and a few weeks later he was 
raised to the Bench, and appointed tothe post of Lord Justice 


’ of Appeal, rendered vacant by the retirement of Sir Richard 


Amphlett. 

The appointment of so young a man to the position was a 
matter of surprise ; but it is generally understood that it was 
made at the instance of Lord Cairns, who has been heard to 
say that “he found no counsel’s arguments clearer than those 
of Mr. Thesiger.” The career and conduct of Sir A. H. Thesiger 
as Lord Justice amply justified his selection. In a pecuniary 
sense he was a loser by his elevation, seeing that at the Bar he 
was earning £10,009 a year, while as one of the Lord Justices 
he was entitled only to £5,000, with an additional allowance 
for circuit expenses. 

In 1863 the late Lord Justice married Henrietta, daughter 
of Hon. George Handcock, and his death occurred at the 
house of his wife’s mother, at 5, South Eaton Place, to which 
he came from his seat at Lymington for medical advice about 
a month ago. During the last few days of his illness serious 
symptoms set in, Inflammation of the ear (thought to have 
been brought on by want of caution in sea-bathing) spread 





internally, and developed into blood-poisoning ; and a career 
of great promise was brought to an untimely end. Lady 
Thesiger was unremitting in her attention throughout the fatal 
illness. 

On Monday last the remains were interred in the Brompton 
Cemetery. The body was enclosed in three coffins, the outer 
one being of polished English oak, mounted with silver handles, 
and on the top was a polished silver plate, bearing the 
following inscription: ‘‘The Right Hon. Alfred Henry 
Thesiger, Lord Justice of Appeal: born July 15, 1838; died 
Oct. 20, 1880.” The Rev. Dr. Forrest, who conducted the 
service, was assisted by the Rev. L. Whigham, vicar of Hordle, 
in which parish the deceased judge had an estate, and where 
the last public act of his life was the distribution of prizes at 
the National School. A large number of the friends of the 
deceased assembled, and before the coffin was lowered into 
the grave it was completely covered and heaped up with 
wreaths of flowers. At the close of the religious ceremony, 
many who had known Lord Thesiger in professional life, as well 
as those who enjoyed his personal friendship, took a last look 
into the vault which contained allthat was mortal of one whom 
Dr. Forrest touchingly described, in a sermon preached at St. 
Jude’s, Brompton, on Sunday last, as “‘an able lawyer, an 
upright judge, a courteous and accomplished gentleman, a 
faithful friend, an attached husband, son, and brother, and 
a true, humble, unpretentious Christian.” 








MR. RUSKIN ON GOVERNMENT. 


‘Royalty’ means rule of any kind; ,‘ Monarchy,’ rule by a single person; ‘ King- 
ship,’ rule by an able and wise person.”—wshin, Index to Vols. I. and II. of “ Fors 
Clavigera” Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain.” 


Mr. RuskIn’s recent letter to a Scotch student has cre- 
ated no small stir, especially amorg politicians. The Press 
has made the most of it; but, after all, what does it amount to? 
Mr. Ruskin’s critics do not understand him. As we reported 
last week, however, Professor Morley offers an explanation 
which exactly meets the case. In the lecture then described, 
Mr. Morley mentions Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Ruskin as the 
leading representatives of a class of reformers who believe that 
the only way of realising the ideal of a perfect state is by “im- 
proving and elevating the individual through a long series of 
years.” He pointed out that while such reformers “ expose 
themselves to the ridicule of those who cannot understand their 


_deeper purpose, they have the essential truth, which is the 


cultivation of the individual man, doing the simple duty which 
lies nearest to you.” 

The first duty of a student is clearly to devote himself to the 
acquisition of knowledge; to form habits of study ; to do 
the work nearest to hand—and Mr. Ruskin is indignant that 
instead of doing this the student prefers to canvass the relative 
merits of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield. Under exist- 
ing circumstances the student is not to blame for this. The 
fault lies with the system under which a Lord Rector is elected 
for his political views. Men like Ruskin and Carlyle ought to 
be elected to such positions regardless of their politics. | We 
heartily join in the hope expressed by the genial G. A. Sala in 
the Jilustrated News the other week, that Mr. Ruskin 
will be supported by men of all shades of political opinion. 

As our readers may be interested in learning Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinions upon Government, Parliament, Party Politics, &c., we 
cull the following extracts upon these topics from those of his 
writings to our hand :— 

In an ecclesiastical pamphlet entitled “Notes on the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds,” written and published in 1851, and 
republished, as it is expressed in the preface, “‘letter for letter, 
as originally printed,” in 1875, (fourth edition in 1879) is given 
the following analysis of government—pp. 42-44 :— 

There are three degrees or kinds of civil government. The first and 
lowest, executive merely ; the government in this sense being simply the 
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National Hand, and composed of individuals who administer the laws of 
the nation, and execute its established purposes, 

The second kind of government is deliberative ; but in its deliberation, 
representative only of the thoughts and will of the people or nativun, and 
liable to be deposed the instant it ceases to express those thoughts and 
that will. This, whatever its form, whether centred in a king or in any 
number of men, is properly to be called Democratic. The third and 
highest kind of government is deliberative, not as representative of the 
people, but as chosen to take separate counsel for them, and having power 
committed to it, to enforce upon them whatever resolution it may adopt, 
whether consistent with their will or not. This government is properly to 
be called Monarchical, whatever its form. 

T see that politicians and writers of history continually run into hopeless 
error, because they confuse the Form of a Government with its Nature. 
A Government may be nominally vested in an individual; and yet if that 
individual be in such fear of those beneath him, that he does nothing but 
what he supposes will be agreeable to them, the Government is Demo- 
cratic ; on the other hand the Government may be vested in a deliberative 
assembly of a thousand men, all having equal authority, and all chosen 
from the lowest ranks of the people ; and yet if that assembly act indepen- 
dently of the will of the people, and have no fear of them, and enforce its 
determinations upon them, the Government is Monarchical ; that is to say, 
the Assembly, acting as One, has power over the Many, while in the case 
of the weak king, the Many have power over the One. 

A Monarchical Government acting for its own interest, instead of the 
people’s, is a tyranny. I said the Executive Government was the hand of 
the nation :—the Republican Government is in like manner its tongue. 
The Monarchical Government is its head. All true and right Government 
is Monarchical, and of the head. What isits best form, is a totally different 
question ; but unless it act fox the people, and not as representative of the 
people, it is no government at all; and one of the greatest blockheadisms 
of the English in the present day, is their idea of sending men to Parlia- 
ment to ‘represent ¢iezr opinions.’ Whereas their only true business is 
to find out the wisest men among them, and send them to Parliament to 
represent their ow opinions and act upon.them. Of all puppet-shows in 
the Satanic Carnival of the earth, the most contemptible puppet-show is 
a Parliament * with a mob pulling the strings. 


In “ Fors,” Letter the First—January, 1871—(pp. 4-6), he 
places before the workmen and labourers of Great Britain his 
views upon Liberal, Conservative, and Republican parties, as 
tollows :— 

And first I beg you most solemnly to convince yourselves of the partly 
comfortable, partly formidable fact, that your prosperity is in your own 
hands. That only in a remote degree does it depend on external matters, 
and least of all on forms of government. In all times of trouble the first 
thing to be done is to make the most of whatever forms of government you 
have got, by setting honest men to work them ; (the trouble, in all proba- 
bility, having arisen only from the want of such ;) and for the rest, you 
must in no wise concern youself about them; more particularly it would 
be lost time to do so at this moment, when whatever is populacly said 
about governments cannot but be absurd, for want of definition of terms. 
Consider, for instance, the ridiculousness of the division of parties into 
‘‘ Liberal” and ‘‘ Conservative.” There is no opposition whatever 
between those two kinds of men. There is opposition between Liberals 
and Illiberals ; that is to say, between people who desire liberty, and who 
dislike it. JI ama violent Illiberal, but it does not follow that I must be a 
Conservative. A Conservative is a person who wishes to keep things as 
they are; and he is opposed to a Destructive, who wishes to destroy them, 
or to an Innovator, who wishes to alter them. Now, though I am an II- 
liberal, there are many things I should like to destroy. I should like to 
destroy most of the railroads in England, and all the railroads in’ Wales. 
I should like to destroy and rebuild the Houses of Parliament, the National 
Gallery, and the East end of London ; and to destroy, without rebuilding, 
the new town of Edinburgh, the north suburb of Geneva, and the city of 
New York, Thus in many things I am the reverse of Conservative ; nay, 
there are some long established things which I hope to see changed before 
I die ; but I want still to keep the fields of England green, and her cheeks 





* In the Twenty-ninth “ Fors,” (p. 27) Mr. Ruskin says, “I have never in my life 
“oted for any candidate for Parliament, and I never mean to,” 








red ; and that girls should be taught to curtsey, and boys to take their hats 
off, when a Professor or otherwise dignified person passes by; and that 
kings should keep their crowns on their heads, and Bishops their croziers 
in their hands; and should duly recognise the significance of the crown, 
and the use of the crook. 

As you would find it thus impossible to class me justly in either party, 
so you would find it impossible to class any person whatever, who had 
clear and developed political opinions and who could define them accur- 
ately. Men only associate in parties by sacrificing their opinions, or by 
having none worth sacrificing ; and the effect of party government is always 
to develop hostilities and hypocrisies, and to extinguish ideas. 

Thus the so-called Monarchic and Republican parties have thrown 
Europe into conflagration and shame, merely for want of clear conception 
of the things they imagine themselves to fight for. The moment a Re- 
public was proclaimed in France, Garibaldi came to fight for it as a ‘‘ Holy 
Republic.” But Garibaldi could not know,—no mortal creature could 
know,—whether it was going to be a Holy or Profane Republic. You 
cannot evoke any form of government by beat of drum. The proclama- 
tion of a government implies the considerate acceptance of a code of laws, 
and the appointment of means for their execution, neither of which things 
can be done in an instant. You may overthrow a government, and an- 
nounce yourselves lawless, in the twinkling of an eye, as you can blow up 
a ship, or upset and sink one. But you can no more create a government 
with a word, than an ironclad. 


Of the average member of Parliament he says (Sixth 
“ Fors”—June, 1871—pp. 15, 16) :— 

The English squire, after his fashion, sends himself to that highly 
decorated gaol (the House of Commons) all spring-time ; and cannot be 
content with his hands in his own pockets, nor even in yours and mine; 
but claps and laughs, semi-idiot that he is, at dog-fights on the floor of the 
House, which, if he knew it, are indeed dog-fights of the Stars in their 
courses, Sirius against Procyon ; and ofthe havock and loosed dogs of war, 
makes, as the Times correspondent says they make, at Versailles, of 
the siege of Paris, ‘‘the Entertainment of tne Hour.” 


In “ Fors,” Letter the Tenth—August, 1871—(pp. 2-10), Mr. 
Ruskin declares himself a Tory, says something about his 
political masters, discourses upon kings, real and sham, and 
gives his estimate of the late French Empire. And with this 
extract we close, for the present, an attempt to honestly place 
before our readers the ideas of government entertained by one 
of the most original and remarkable thinkers and teachers of the 
age. To his readers Mr. Ruskin says :— 


You, perhaps, have been provoked in the course of these letters, by not 
being able to make out what I was. It is time you should know and I will 
tell you plainly. Iam, and my father was before me, a violent Tory of the . 
old school ; (Walter Scott’s school, that is to say, and Homer’s), .... 
From my own masters, then, Scott and Homer, I learned the Toryism 
which my best after-thought has only served to confirm. That is to say a 
most sincere love of kings, and dislike of everybody who attempted to 
disobey them. Only, both by Homer and Scott, I was taught strange ideas 
about kings, which I find, for the present, much obsolete ; for, I perceived 
that both the author of the “Tliad”’ and the author of ‘‘ Waverley” made their 
kings, or king-loving persons, do harder work than anybody else. Tydides 
or Idomeneus always killed twenty Trojans to other people’s one, and 
Redgauntlet speared more salmon than any of the Solway fishermen, and— 
which was particularly a subject of admiration to me—I observed that 
they not only did more, but in proportion to their doings, got less, than 
other people—nay, that the best of them were even ready to govern for 
nothing, and let their followers divide any quantity of spoil or profit. Of 
late it has seemed to me that the idea of a king has become exactly the 
contrary of this, and that it has been supposed the duty of superior persons 
generally to do less, and to get more than anybody else ; so that it was, 
perhaps, quite as well that in those early days my contemplation of existent 
kingship was a very distant one, and my childish eyes wholly unacquainted 
with the splendour of courts... . +. . . . Having formed my 
notion of kinghood chiefly from the FitzJames of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” 
and of zod/esse from the Douglas there, and the Douglas in ‘* Marmion,” 
a painful wonder soon arose in my child-mind, why the castles should now 
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_be always empty. Tantallon was there, but no Archibald of Angus :— 
Stirling, but no Knight of Snowdoun. The galleries and gardens of 
England were beautiful to see—but his Lordship and her Ladyship were 
always in town, said the old housekeepers and gardeners. Deep yearning 
took hold of me for a kind of ‘‘ Restoration,” which I began slowly to feel 
that Charles the Second had not altogether effected, though I always wore a 
gilded oak-apple very reverently in’ my button-hole on the 29th of May. 
It seemed to me that Charles the Second’s Restoration had been, as com- 
pared with the Restoration I wanted, much as that gilded oak-apple to a 
real apple. And as I grew older, the desire for red pippins instead of 
brown ones, and Living Kings instead of dead ones, appeared to me 
rational as well as romantic; and gradually it has become the main 
purpose of my life to grow pippins, and its chief hope, to see Kings, 


Hope, this last, for others much more than for myself. I can always 
behave as if I had a King, whether I have one or not ; but it is otherwise 
with some unfortunate persons. Nothing has ever impressed me so much 
with the power of kingship, and the need of it, as the declamation of the 
French Republicans against the Emperor before his fall. 

He did not, indeed, meet my old Tory notion ofa King, and in my own busi- 
ness of architecture he was doing, I saw, nothing but mischief ; pulling down 
lovely buildings, and putting up frightful ones carved all over with L.N.’s : 
but the intense need of France for a governor of some kind was made chiefly 
evident to me by the way the Republicans. confessed themselves paralysed 
by him. Nothing could be done in France, it seemed, because of the 
Emperor; they could not drive an honest trade; they could not keep 
‘their houses in order ; they could not study the sun and moon ; they could 
not eat a comfortable déjetiner 4 la fourchette ; they could not sail in the 
Gulf of Lyons, nor climb on the Mont d’Or ; they could not, in fine, (so 
they said), so much as walk straight, nor speak plain, because of the 
Emperor. On this side of the water, moreover, the Republicans were all 
in the same tale. Their opinions, it appeared, were not printed to their 
minds in the Paris journals, and the world must come to an end therefore. 
So that, in fact, here was all the Republican force of France and England, 
‘confessing itself paralysed, not so much by a real King, as by the shadow 
of one. All the harm the extant and visible King did was, to encourage 
the dressmakers and stonemasons in Paris, to pay some idle people very 
large salaries, and to make some, perhaps agreeably talkative, people, hold 
their tongues. That, I repeat, was all the harm he did, or could do; he 
corrupted nothing but what was voluntarily corruptible,—crushed nothing 
but what was essentially not solid: and it remained open to these Repub- 
lican gentlemen to do anything they chose that was useful to France, or 
honourable to themselves, between earth or heaven, except only—print 
violent abuse of this shortish man with a long nose, who stood, as they 
‘would have it, between them and heaven. But there they stood, spell- 
‘bound ; the one thing suggesting itself to their frantic impotence as feasible 
being to get this one shortish man assassinated. Theirchildren would not 
‘ giow, their corn would not ripen, and the stars would not roll, till they 
had got this one short man blown into shorter pieces. 


If the shadow of a King can thus hold (how many ?) millions of men, 
by their own confession, helpless for terror of it, what power must there be 
in the substance of one ? 

But this mass of republicans—vociferous, terrified, and mischievous, is 
the least part, as it is the vilest, of the great European populace who are 
lost for want of true Kings. It is not these who stand idle, gibbering at 
a shadow, whom we have to mourn over,—they would have been good for 
little, even governed,—but those who work and do of gibber,—the quiet 
peasants in the fields of Europe, sad-browed, honest-hearted, full of natural 
tenderness and courtesy, who have none to help them, and none to teach ; 
who have no kings except those who rob them while they live, no tutors, 
except those who teach them—how to die. 








“ Tie COMMON Goop.”—Our contemporary, started, according to its 
prospectus, chiefly to aid the operations of the Club and Institute Union, 
after publishing two numbers at twopence, last week reduced its price to 
one penny, ‘‘in compliance with the suggestion of a large number of 
friends.” Although House and Home is the official organ of the Club and 
Institute Union, the Council, being willing to accept all independent aid, 
will, no doubt, accord to Common Good all the countenance the effort 


merits, 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
“THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
IL.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


The Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness. 
Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Edition, 
London ; 1697. 


(0) By 


(Continued from page 187.) 


CuapTer VI. of “Long Life and Happiness” takes a rather 
wide range, discussing Water, Ale, Beer, Tobacco, Clothing, 
flouses, Beds, Moderation, and ZLemperance. If the author’s 
views upon ale and beer are not in complete accord with those 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his followers; his appreciation of 
pure water for drinking and culinary purposes is hearty enough 
to satisfy Messrs. Watherston, Beal, and their colleagues who 
are urging the importance of an improved Metropolitan water 
supply. Says he :— 

_ The Element of Water is not inferior to any of the Elements, neither 
is Nature wanting to work wonderfully thereby; there is so great a 
Necessity of Water, that without it no Avzmal can live, nor any Herd or 
Plant bring forth. bees 

It is not only the most plentiful and truly pleasant of all Drinks, but it 
supplies Nature with its friendly Moisture, and relieves Thirst beyond all 
other Liquors or Juices; It is so Simple, and ‘endu’d with such Equality, 
that it insinuates its Vertue into all parts of the Body in an insensible way ; 
it makes no Noise, nor causes any Tumults in the Brain, nor awakens any 
inequality in the Body, but imparts its meek Life as it were in silence. 

Of the ‘‘ several sorts of Water” he esteems “‘ Rain Water” 
the most highly, ‘‘if not defiled by Accidents ;” while “ River 
Water” comes next. Of ‘Spring or Fountain Water” there 
are various sorts, “some efter, some Worse, according to the 
Nature of the Earth it passes through.” Pump and well water 
also varies in its quality from the same causes, besides which 
they want “the Celestial Influences and Air,” and have “ the 
benefit of Motion but in a smaller degree.” ‘“ Pond and 
Standing Water” is too frequently impregnated with impurities 
to be ‘‘ wholesome for Man or Beast.” 

Leaving the natural for artificial drinks, Tryon sets out with 
the statement that “ Ale hath the first place of all Drinks made 
with Malt and is of the greatest Antiquity ;” and, after de- 
scribing the process of its manufacture, he expresses the opinion 
that ‘‘ Ale is a very excellent sort of Drink, if well ordered.” 
* Small Beer,” he inclines to think, causes ‘“ scurvy,” and, he 
adds, ‘‘except Beer and Ale be every way well prepared, Water 
is a far better Drink and more wholesome.” The patrons of Mr. 
Bass and bottled beer have no friend in Tryon. He says :— 

It is a great Custom and general Fashion nowadays, to dottle Ale ; 
but the same was never invented by any true WVaturalist that understood 
the inside of things. For tho’ Ale be never so well wrought or fermented 
in the Barrel, yet the Gotlng of it puts it on anew motion and fermen- 
tation, which wounds the fuze Spirits and Lalsamick Body ; therefore such 
Ale out of Bottles will drink more cold and brisk, but not so sweet and 
mild as the same A/ out of a Cask, that is of a proper Age: Besides, the 
Bottie tinges or gives it a cold hard Quality, which is the nature of Glass 
and Stone, and being the Quantity is so small, the cold Satwrnine Nature 
of the Bottle has the greater Power to tincture the Liquor with its Quality. 
Furthermore, all such Aottle Drinks are infected whith a yeasty furious 
foaming matter, which no Barvel-A/le is guilty of. 

Taking him altogether, our author cannot be claimed as a 
very enthusiastic advocate for the brewing interest; and when 
he comes to deal with tobacco, it is to condemn its use 
altogether. He says :— 


’Tis one of Nature’s Extreams, and there is no way known or Prepara- 
tion found out that can destroy its poysonous Qualities, or reconcile and 
make it friendly to man’s Nature, but only the continual use and custom of 
taking it; for this cause at the first taking, it disagrees with all sorts of 
Complexions with some more, and others less, according to the degree of 
Antipathy it bears to each man’s peculiar Nature, having a nearer affinity 
to some than others. 

The fact that learned men and divines use “The Weed ” is 
no evidence to him of the propriety of the practice :— 

Few Men hearken to Reason ; (like Brautes) 


for most are carty’ * 


away by Custom, and look on the Multitude, and make their uncircumeis’ a 
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ways their Rules, childishly saying, Sure tf there were not many excellent 
Vertues and Benefits to be found in the use of such things, as the common 
taking of Tobacco (vis. five, six, ten or twenty Pipes a day, and as much 
strong Drink in one day, as might well sustain five or six Men a Week), 
such abundance of Wise and Learned Men would never practise the same 3 
Jor (say they) we see our Physitians and Apothecaries, azd the best of our 
Gentry, such as have been bred in the Universities and Inns of Court. [But 
it had been much better they had been of that most excellent employment 
Jacol’s Sons were of tho’ now despis’d.] Vay, some of our Reverend 
Divines themselves will smoke as intemperately as any of the Vulgar. But 
all this is still but a Fool’s Argument, to do a thing: because he sees others 
to do it, tho’ Reason and Experience tells him, ’tis prejudicial. 

It is not above 60 or 70 years ago, since that only Gentlemen, and but 
a few of those took Zosacco, and then so moderately, that one Pipe would 
serve four or five, for they handed it from one to another, but now every 
Plow-man has his Pipe to himself. . . . . 

The name and use of Brandy was not known till of late; but now the 
excess of all these things is become almost general amongst ail sorts of 
People, even amongst those that count themselves most sober and Reli- 
gious, and who should set Examples of Temperance to others, it not being 
esteem’d any sin to smoke 2,3 or 4 Pipes of Zodacco at a sitting, and 
Carrouze strong Drink, Brandy, Wine, and the like, in perfect Health, 
and when need or nature doth not require such things ; and yet think all’s 
well, if they can but follow their outward Occasions, and keep themselves 
from being Drunk, they never regard it, tho’ one of them do destroy of 
God’s good Creatures as much in one day, both in Value, Quantity and 
Quality as would suffice five or six, 


In his hostility to tobacco he is in himself almost equal to 
an anti-tobacco society. He is very hard upon those who 
cannot resist the force of custom, and expresses the opinion 
that— 


There is scarce anything in the World that has so much deprav’d and 
depriv’d man of his understanding, and led him aside from the simple, 
innocent ways of God and Nature, since his original fall, as Custom and 
the Lxample of the Crowd. As in the government and ordering of 
Families, if the good man of the House say to his Wife, /¢ well be best 
Jor us to order the Affairs of our +House so-and-so Yes (presently she 
answers) ¢ 7s trac ; but then what will People say of us? How strangely 
will they talk! And what a base Report we shall give occasion to be raised 
of us? Lf we do only those things that are proper and necessary to preserve 
the Health of our Bodies and Minds, How many stingy, sneaking Names 
will they call us, &c.? And by this learned Lecture the silly man is over- 
perswaded to continue on his old rode of Aucess and Swuperfiuity, to the 
Displeasure of God, Injury of Nature, Prejudice of his Families Health, 
bad Example to his Children, and impairing of his Estate ; and all this 
meerly to avoid the Chat and censorious Tattle of a few Gossips, the 
wagging of whose tongues is no more to be valu’d by any Wise Man, than 
the Chattering of Magpies, or the bus of flies in Autumn. 


Regarding the ultimate depressant effects of strong drink, 
he is in agreement with modern scientists when he says that— 





In stvong Drinks and Wine: The predominent Quality there is a certain | 


Spiritual Heat, and as soon as a man hath drunk them, he presently feels 
his Internal Heat or Spirits to be rais’d, or awakened above and beyond its 
proper degree, if any quantity be drunk, during the time of its operation, 
but afterwards it leaves Nature with fewer Spirits than it found in her. 


He advocates the free access of air to the house, and to the 
bedroom in health and in disease. Of the close bedrooms of 
the sick he says :— 


The Chambers of most sick People are kept so very close, that it will 
disorder a Healthy Person to continue there three or four hours; and if so 
what detriment then do you think must of necessity attend the sick, by 
reason of such hot sulpherous Airs? And indeed, considering how low 
and weak their Spirits are, nothing can be more hurtful to them than this 
is under these Circumstances. 


He advocates outdoor exercise and the use of plain food 
and light clothing. To those who will not listen to his teach- 
ing, however, he says :— 


But if you will be so habituated and wedded to your unhealthful Customs, 
that you value not whether Nature be weak and impotent, tender and un- 
healthy, then you may mix your food with all the Varieties that the Zast 
and West-/ndies produce, you may make your drink as strong & cordial as 
you list, you may make all your Preparations Alamode de France, you may 
Boil and Roast all your food to pieces, till there can be no more nourish- 
ment ; then you may wrap yourselves up in Furs, and wear a brace of 
Night-Caps, and bury yourselves every night over head & ears in a Down- 
Bed, barricado’d with a double Range of Curtains, keep your House Close, 
and be sure that you screen your selves up by a lusty Cole jive, and fortifie 
your windows with those Sfzitters that you may see no light, nor feel any 
Air; and when it is nine or ten a Clock in the Morning, look that you 
have a good vousing Lire in your Chambers, and Breakfast ready, and two 
or three hours after let a plentiful Dinner of varieties be made ready, with 
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strong and inflaming Ziguors: This is the Trade that many Thousands of 
this Nation use, as if they studi’d to bring Diseases upon themselves, and 
to dig their Graves with their own Teeth; for in the midst of all their 
Affluences, wherein they esteem themselves happy, they are yet most 
miserable. 4 


He advises :— 


As to wearing of Clothes, use such as are neither Zoo Warm nor too Thin; 
of the two, the latter is the best ; for it both hardens and strengthens 
Nature, and has many other good effects before mention’d. It is also con- 
venient that the Head and Breast be kept coo/. 


He sums up the chapter by a declaration that will please 
both Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Miss Yates:— 


A Cup of cold Water or small Drink, and a piece of brown Bread to a 
well-prepared Stomach, is above all Dainties. Therefore it is a very un- 
comfortable thing for a man to be ignorant of himself ; for such never use 
things that are friendly to Nature, and the good Health both of Body and 
Mind; but on the contrary are diligent to procure such things as are 
inimical and hurtful to it. W2sdom, which is certainly great Riches, teaches 
a man to put an high Estimation upon wean and simple Things, and to use 
them all with a thankful Heart to the Glory of God. : 








THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


As we announced in our last issue, the twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the United Kingdom Alliance was very successfully held at Manchester 
on Tuesday, the 19th inst. The friends of the movement assembled in 
great force; and almost every part of the United Kingdom and of the 
sister isle was represented. As the proceedings occupied nearly the whole 
day, it will be impossible for us to devote space to a report or even a com~- 
prehensive sketch of the meetings held, We prefer to select a few passages 
from the addresses of the principal speakers, which will put our readers 
in possession of the case of the Alliance, and the aim and present position 
of the Local Option agitation, as presented by the accredited leaders of the 
movement. A remarkable unanimity pervaded the deliberations of the 
Council, and the large public meeting held inthe evening. The president, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., presided over the Council meeting, and 
resolutions upon policy, action, and finance were unanimously agreed to, The 
receipts of the Alliance had not been quite equal to those of some former 
years ; the annual report contained the following statement upon 


FINANCE. 

‘The balance-sheet appended will show that the subscriptions during 
the year, inclusive of £650 of the late president’s previous year’s sub- 
scription, amount to £13,002. The aggregate amount received from all 
sources, inclusive of last year’s balance in hand and in the bank, is £19, 192, 
and the total amount disbursed is £17,482, Jeaving a balance in hand of 
41,710 on the 30th of September, which will enable your committee to 
meet all claims for the September accounts due for payment the early part 
of October. Your committee feel that a very urgent appeal must be made 
to raise adequate resources for meeting the increasing and imperative claims 
of the movement in view of expected important Parliamentary action, as 
indicated by the events of the late session and by the emphatic assurances 
of the Prime Minister himself.” 


And Mr, PEARSON, a member of the executive, in addressing the Council 
upon this very important and pressing question, said that 


‘He wanted to state in the most emphatic way that the Alliance had 
not plenty of money, but that in consequence of the decease of friends and 
other causes the funds and operations had been very considerably crippled. 
There were many districts of the country where the Alliance had only one 
agent, when they ought to have two or three. (Hear, hear.) Many of 
the local organisations did not receive the amount of aid that their work 
deserved, and they could do much more work if they were supported by 
adequate funds. He wanted the Council to be persuaded that, so far from 
the Alliance having more money than they knew what to do with, their 
comparatively successful operations had been effected in spite of their 
limited funds. It was most important that the executive should be kept 
free from the anxieties which at present pressed upon them for want of 
sufficient funds. He hoped the Council would take thought of this matter, 
and fill up their papers accordingly, or write to Mr. Barker and say how 
much they would increase their subscriptions.. The list of amounts which 
had been already promised for the coming year’s operations was headed by 
£1,000 from Sir Wilfrid Lawson, £500 from Mr. Hugh Mason, £200 from 
Mr. Peter Spence, £200 from Mr. George Livesey, of London, and an 
additional £100 as a donation, £150 from Mr. Pope, £100 each from Mr. 
William Hoyle, Mrs. Charles Pease, Dublin, Mr. W. S. Allen, M.P., 
Newcastle, £70 from Mr. Abraham Sharman, with a long array of lesser 
sums, including fifties, down to fives and lesser sums.” 


Mr. SAMUEL PoPE, Q.C., the hon. sec., in congratulating the friends 
upon the passing of 
THE LocaL OprTion RESOLUTION, 
expressed his sense of the great strides the movement was making :— 


“¢ We have heard of the Anti-Corn Law League. It is a fact that until 
the day when Sir Robert Peel introduced his free trade measures the Anti- 
Corn Law League never carried a resolution in the House of Commons, 
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(Hear, hear.) Charles Villiers goes down to posterity immortalised as a 
hero in that fight, but neither he, nor Richard Cobden, nor John Bright 
ever had the satisfaction, on behalf of the Anti-Corn Law League, of walking, 
as our friend Sir Wilfrid Lawson did, up the floor of the House of 
Commons on the right-hand side of the two gentlemen holding two little 
bits of paper, aud handing his paper triumphantly in to the clerk.” 
(Applause. ) 
THE PROMISED GOVERNMENT MEASURE 

was not lost sight of. Dr. F. R. LEEs, in a speech of great power and 
eloquence, said :— 

‘* He did not know whether there was any doubt in this Council—he had 
not heard amongst the friends whom throughout the length and breadth of 
~ the land he had visited any doubt as to what they should do with the 
Government measure. They were clear upon one thing—namely, that the 
Government would give just as good a measure as the country strenuously 
and urgently demanded. (Hear, hear.) Ifthey knew anything about the 
Premier of England, it was this—that he was a statesman, and not like 
himself (Dr. Lees) and a few others, enthusiasts and fanatics. (Laughter. ) 
His (the speaker’s) business for fifty years had been to make opinion— 
(hear, hear)—Mr. Gladstone’s business had been to legislate and embody 
opinion ; and as soon as our success in making opinion was finished, Mr. 
Gladstone would not be backward in embodying it in law.” (Hear, hear.) 


The Bishop of MANCHESTER, who presided over the large evening gather- 
ing in the Free Trade Hall, gave some 


STARTLING DRINK STATISTICS. 


‘*T hold in my hand,” said his lordship, ‘fone of the most instructive 
pamphlets in twelve pages that I have read for a long time, written by the 
well-known publicist, Mr. Wm. Hoyle —(loud cheers)—entitled ‘ Fifty 

_ years of drink, and its influence upon the wealth, industry, and well-being 
of the nation.’ In some respects Mr. Hoyle’s figures are conjectural, and 
may be open to discussion and dispute, but there are certain of them that 
rest upon well-ascertained facts that cannot bedisputed. It is one of those 
certain ascertained facts that in 50 years ending 1879 this nation spent directly 
upon intoxicating liquors the enormous sum of £4,712,000,000—(sensation) 
—and the direct loss sustained by the nation by the maintenance of paupers, 
criminals, lunatics, police, gaolers, and the like, he estimates at half as 
much more, and states to be £7,068,000,000, And here comes the con- 
jectural part of the statement. He reckons what this money might have 
produced in the way of wealth if it had been invested, and had simply 
brought in five per cent. during these 50 years—(hear, hear)—and the total 
loss reaches the enormous sum of £13,000,000,000—(applause )—enough 
to pay off the national debt of the country fifteen times over. (Loud 
cheers.) I want you to realise that fact. When you see that directly 
the people of this country haye been spending for the last ten years at the 
rate of something like £125,000,000 a year directly upon intoxicating 
drink, I think you see that they need a good deal of education before the 
two-thirds majority of the ratepayers are likely to abolish or even largely 
restrain the number of public-houses.” 


Canon FARRAR made an eloquent appeal to 
THE PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND. 


After presenting evidences of the beneficent results of prohibition he said— 
“* If members of Parliament want one more example in addition to the 
hundreds they have already had, let me call their attention to the province 
of Imarina, in the island of Madagascar. We have, to our great shame, 
deluged the shores of that island with rum until the natives are perishing 
in thousands. ‘The natives inland have done their very utmost to restrain 
‘the drink, and the consequence is that province -has been described as an 
oasis of temperance in a wilderness of drunkenness. I would ask the 
Parliament of England to take an example from the natives of that place. 
Let us do what we can—let us pass these two measures, because we owe 
‘it as a debt to our ancestors and asa debt to our descendants. We owe 
it as a debt to our ancestors for all the blessings they have conferred upon 
us of civil and religious liberty, and the laws we enjoy for the protection 
of morality. We owe this to the Reformers and the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
philanthropists who have gone before; we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Wesley and Whitfield, who fanned up the dying embers of religious 
enthusiasm ; we owe a debt to Wilberforce, who emancipated the slaves ; 
we owe a debt to Raikes, who established Sunday schools ; we owe a debt 
to John Pounds, who invented ragged schools ; we owe a debt to Florence 
Nightingale, who nursed the sick soldiers ; and we owe debts to thousands 
of those whose lives have been precious in the past. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to all who for the sake of their fellow-men have lived heroic 
lives and died heroic deaths. Now we can never repay them directly. 
Many of them have died in the struggle, in poverty, and amid the obloquy 
of their contemporaries. But we can repay them indirectly by handing 
to our posterity the blessings which they achieved for us, and in doing so 
I hope that we, as well as they, shall learn how to do and how to bear,” 


Sir WILFRID LAWson’s several speeches were as lively as ever. The 


Bishop’s reference to 
POISON SHOPS 


was too good for him to let slip. Said he :— 

** We want to make the Government carry out the resolution of the 18th 
June. Mr. Gladstone said it was ajust and reasonable proposition which 
I made to the House, and I say it is only just and reasonable that the 
Government should carry out a just and reasonable proposition, What is 











the proposition? Simply to allow the people, where they are ready, to 
get rid of what the lord bishop called ‘poison shops.’ Ah, my lord, 
you tried to make a little explanation, but it was too late. (Laughter and 
cheers.) We entrapped the bishop. We caught him, and we are not 
going to let a bishop go when we get him. (Laughter.) He Said they 
were poison shops. I repeat it. It will go throughout the length and 
breadth of England to-morrow that the Lord Bishop of Manchester called 
the public-houses poison shops—(applause)—and_ throughout the length 
and breadth of England that declaration of the lord bishop will be 
endorsed, and the explanation which he tried unsuccessfully to make will 
be never more thought of.’ (Loud applause.) 

THE PERMISSIVE BLUNDERBUSS AND THE LOCAL OPTION BREECH- 

LOADER. 

** Now,” said Sir Wilfrid, ‘‘I say that we are in a better position for 
union—and unshaken union—than ever we were before. Why, we have not 
even got a Permissive Bill on the stocks. The Permissive Bill is not now 
before us. It is hung upon the wall like an old blunderbuss, which was 
the weapon of that old savage, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in the old uncivilised 
days. (Laughter.) We have now Local Option—quite as good a weapon, 
and which I think will shoct a good deal straighter and hit harder than the 
blunderbuss. But it is nut called the Permissive Bill. Now, what is this 
Local Option? People say it is the same thing over and over again ; but, 
say they, ‘ You are an artful young fellow to give it a different name.’ I 
do not admit that; but even if I had brought in exactly the same 
measure, and given it a new name, have I nota precedent and example for 
what I did? You have heard of protection. Everybody abandoned prce- 
tection in Lancashire; but somebody gave it a new name and called it re- 
ciprocity—(laughter)—and then lots of fellows went in for it who hated 
protection. Take another more modern instance. About six or eight months 
ago all the Radical newspapers were writing against war and against in- 
tervention in foreign affairs; but somebody gave us a new name for war, 
and called it coercion, and intervention was called the carrying out of the 
mandate of Europe, and all the Radical writers turn right round and ex- 
haust all their eloquence in holding up to-day a policy which six months 
before they condemned.” (Laughter and applause.) 


A COUNTER ATTRACTION. 


*T find,” continued the Honourable Baronet, ‘‘from what has taken place 
to-day and from reports presented from different parts of the country, that our 
friends everywhere are more earnest and more eager in the prosecution of our 
agitation than they ever were before, and I do not think I am standing 
badly even with the licensed victuallers—(laughter)—because I read the 
other day a touching little’statement in the Zzmes, which really affected me. 
(Laughter.) I read that there is a great exhibition in London going on at 
the present time of brewers’ utensils and machinery and appliances of all 
sorts, and I may say in passing that I do wish when they hold these ex- 
hibitions they would exhibit at the same time the articles which they 
manufacture—(laughter and cheers)—in that case they would be the most 
useful exhibitions which the world has ever seen. But the little incident 
was this: The paper said that there was a machine exhibited for making 
coffee and tea very rapidly at the bar where now the licensed victuallers 
sell those excellent liquids, and out of compliment to myself they had 
called it ‘The Wilfrid.’ (Laughter and cheers.) The next week I read 
a full description of the Wilfrid in the licensed victuallers’ own paper, and 
it was stated that I was quite an ornament to the bar—(laughter)—so that 
yousee, my lord, I have at last become in my own person a ‘counter 
attraction.’” (Laughter and cheers. ) 


THE DANGER OF THE ‘“ PACK” DIVIDING. 


In concluding his speech Sir Wilfrid said : 

‘* When you all disperse to-morrow, and go home to your respective dis= 
tricts in all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, bear that in 
mind, and work for that until Parliament meets ; work for that end, and in- 
sist upon it that the Government shall give effect to the resolutions passed. 
If you do that you will be all right. Now I sometimes go out hunting 
after foxes. (Loud laughter. Mr. Popr, humorously: Shame.) Well 
it may be a shame, but we are talking here at the Alliance meeting, ard 
the Alliance always tells the truth. I find that you never catcha fox 
when the pack divides, when half the pack go one way and half another ; 
but when the pack stick together then you attain your object. And if you 
temperance people don’t divide, and don’t split, but keep together, then 
you will be in at the death of the liquor traffic before very long.” (Loud 
applause.) 

THE MEANING OF LOCAL OPTION 
from the Alliance standpoint could not be mistaken. Mr. J. H. RAPER put 
it briefly but trenchantly. 

** What was wanted,” he said, ‘‘ was the licensing authority to bend to 
the veto, fully, directly, and locally applied. That was all that was asked, 
and that they would ask now. (Applause.) Mr. Gladstone spoke in our 
favour, but he voted against them. (No, no.) Didn’t he? Yes, he did, 
and Lord Hartington voted against us, in the sense that they did not vote 
for the resolution; and Mr. Gladstone stood in the painful position of 
being the only Liberal member in all Scotland who had voted against us. 
(Shame, and ‘ No, no.’) Shame enough, saidhe. They had to be honest 
men. ‘The public opinion which placed the Government in power was a 
public opinion which must not be trifled with. (Applause.) Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Hartington could not afford to be placed in a minority 
very Often, 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Hone, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly 


_ It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 


The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. ; 


In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
piper Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and zo¢ to the Editor of House and 

onte. 

The Editor is zo¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigved articles, 


louse and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 3s. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly 6s. 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, fost 
‘ree, at the following rates, prepaid :-— 


Six copies, Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly : : 6s. 6d. 135, 
Half-yearly : c - 13S. 26s. 
Yearly : A . é 26s. 52s. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


SF iswias 

Back page, and page next to matter . 4 ‘ A : - 410 0 
Half do. : 3 3 : i 5 s A A 5 : 210 0 
Inside pages . 4 A - : 5 5 . : . 4) TOL 
Do. do., per column I 2 6 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 


Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. 


** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 
Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied bv Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun PEARCE, made payable at the FLEET STREET Post OFFice, and addressed to 


him at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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ON REFORMS — LEGISLATIVE, SANITARY, 
AND SOCIAL. 


SoMEBODY, we think it was Carlyle, once said that this globe 
appeared to be the lunatic asylum of the solar system. While 
we by no means adopt any such view, we have to admit that 
there are many things to set right. We have among us wrongs 
to be remedied; oppressions to be removed; false ideas 
to be replaced by true ones; and ignorance to be dispelled—on 
the objective side: while, subjectively, we have to strengthen 
and develop all the virtues in the individual, and through 
him to elevate the race. 

An old and revered Book tells us that we shall have the poor 
always with us—probably also we shall have evils, physical and 
moral, with us tothe end. But whether that will be so or not, 
what most concerns us now Is the existence of wrongs said to 
be a disgrace to our civilisation, and the adoption of the wisest 
methods for their palliation, or suppression, if that is possible. 

Itis singular, and yet, when viewed philosophically, it is not, 
that in almost every department of reform we find two sets 
of workers: (1) those who look tor success to agencies which 
operate directly upon the individual, and of these, as we say in 
another column, Ruskin and Carlyle may be regarded asbeing re- 
presentative ; and (2) those who rely upon legislative and political 
changes and actions, either to redress grievances and remedy 





wrongs in the mass or lump, or to indirectly affect the indi- 
vidual by altering his surroundings. 

We think both classes of reformers are right, and at the 
same time wrong. ‘They are right in confining their labours 
to that sphere of action to which experience has proved they 
are best fitted; but they are wrong in expecting that their 
labours will be crowned with complete success. 

Taking the temperance movement as an example, we find 
devoted temperance reformers who wholly confine themselves 
to a single line of operation. In most cases the question is 
either regarded as a purely personal one, to be successfully dealt 
with by what is called moral suasion, or action on the individual: 
or, the whole evil against which temperance people are moving 
is described’ as having a politico-social source, and the 
remedy is exclusively sought in legislative enactments. Then, 
the one set advocate with great zeal total abstinence ; and the 
other agitate with equal pertinacity for the prohibition or cur- 
tailment of the liquor traffic. . The existence of the Moral 
Suasionists is a justification for the action of the Local Optionist. 
But we think those the wiser temperance reformers who 
recognise all the causes and influences in society which con- 
tribute to our national drinking, and its resulting drunken- 
ness. Undoubtedly a great deal of drinking is_ the 
outcome of the public-house, and yet shutting the public- 
house would not fully extinguish the evil, although it might 
mitigate it. Education, counter-attractions, rational recrea- 
tion, custom, personal influence, dietetics, and legislation 
will each have an important part to play in the repression of 
intemperance ; and, without a combination of these forces, but 
little substantial good can be expected. 

In sanitary reform the two kinds of action are also necessary. 
It is important that the individual should be educated up to 
the point of feeling a personal interest in the condition of the 
house in which he dwells, as to water-supply, drainage, ventila- 
tion, &c.; and, at the same time, it is quite as necessary that 
Mr. Beal and his friends should press Parliament for an im- 
proved water-supply ; that Mr. Chadwick should agitate for the 
better administration of our sanitary*laws; and that Dr. 
Richardson, and his colleagues, should ask for official house 
inspection, and the classification of dwellings according to their 
healthworthiness. ; 

In every case our duty is to do the work which lies nearest 
to hand, whether that work is social, sanitary, or political. 
If we do that honestly, and to the best of our ability—not 
selfishly, and with the sole view to our own personal, material, 
benefit—we shall reap the rich reward of having done some- 
thing for the benefit of humanity, while—at the same time, 
though poor in this world’s goods, and perhaps despised 
withal—we shall have been accumulating a wealth in our 
individual growth into a better, purer, and braver manhood, 
which “ the world can neither give nor take away.” 











A FRENCH PAPER ON House and Home.—Our contemporary, 
the Paris Journal d’ Hygiene, of October 21st, writes: “We 
have perused some numbers of House and Home (at present 
published by Mr. Curtice), the name of which alone is a 
guarantee of interest to the reader and profit to science. We 
find in this popular hygienic journal several articles very well 
written and judiciously treated by writers of merit. Certain 
of success, it is sure to recompense the persevering efforts of 
these pioneers of health. We wish them heartily (de bon caur 
bonne vie) a vigorous life, and long duration to the journal 
of our confrére across the Channel.” 


To WoRKMEN’s CLUBS AND INSTITUTES.—As we announce in each 
issue of House and’ Home, all reports, information, and items of interest 
relating to the Club movement should be sent to the offices of the Club and 
Institute Union. ‘The editor of Howse and Home exercises no supervision 
over the Club page, which is entirely and unreservedly in the hands of the 
Union. Correspondence, however, of general interest may be addressed to 
the editor of House and Home, at 9, Bolt Court, E,C. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


Prarie) INTHE CLUB. 


MANY good old-fashioned words have suffered a degradation or 
debasement of meaning somewhat like that which happens to the 
trade-mark or name of some famous worker which has been used 
to pass offinferior goods. At first people take the inferior article 
on the faith of the old reputation of the name or mark, but, if they 
are often deceived, the name which was once a recommendation 
gradually acquires a new signification, and repels rather than 
attracts. 

The word “Thrift” is at present in some danger of suffering 
this transformation. In its old meaning—viz., to make the best use 
of everything—there is no word in the English language that is 
quite equivalent to it, and there is hardly any word so full of sug- 
gestion and having so wide an application. To try to recommend 
the mere putting away of money by calling it Thrift is very much 
like trying to pass off goods with a false trade-mark. To put away 
money in order to save it from being wasted is the action of a 
thrifty person, but to put away money for which there is urgent 
present use is the action of an unthrifty person. But to confine 
the word Thrift to this saving of money is a most unthrifty use of 
language. Thrift signifies the right use of everything which is 
placed in our hands, and its near kin to thrive means the pro- 
sperity which arises from this right use of our possessions and our 
opportunities. It is important to notice that it isin the use of 
things, not in putting them away, that Thrift is really shown. 

‘ If a man has any talent or ability he must not, if he is thrifty, 

wrap it up in a napkin and hide it.” But it very often happens 
that it is difficult fora man to use his talents or abilities. The 
position in which he may be placed is perhaps one in which there 
is no opening for the particular work for which he is especially 
fitted, and here his Club, if he be a member of one, may afford him 
precisely the opening required. There are many men who are all 
day at the bench, perhaps engaged in some monotonous occupa- 
tion, who have talents for business, organising power, talent for 
teaching, for reciting, and many other forms of mental ability, 
which their daily occupation fails to bring into exercise. 

Now it is the nature of our constitution that when such mental 
powers want proper exercise, not only do these particular faculties 
decay, but the whole-mental nature is enfeebled. 


No man can calculate how much drunkenness, how much” 


quarrelling, how much vice is caused simply by a want of that 
healthy development which arises from the proper employment of 
the whole of a man’s faculties. Now, the thrifty or proper use of 
a Club will in most cases supply all those opportunities which are 
not supplied by the domestic life, and enable a man to cultivate 
his faculties all round ; and it is not too much to say that whoever 
Is not a member of some such organisation, or does not take up 
some similar work, cannot make a thrifty use of his most impor- 
tant possessions—viz., his own mental and moral nature. 

_ it must not be supposed that because this is so with these more 
important matters of mind and character, that it is not true in the 
minor sphere of money interests, or even in that very subordinate 
matter, the putting away of money. Many a man or woman, who 
looks at some very small sum which may not be immediately 
needed, is discouraged from saving it by the very smallness of the 
amount, and the impossibility of doing anything useful with sucha 
small sum ; but when numbers are associated together, then the 
real use of these small sums is seen. At some other time it may 
be possible to go into the details of how to make in all these 
matters the most thrifty use of a Club. Meanwhile we may be 
certain that we are so constituted that no man and no family that 
1s isolated can really thrive or be thrifty, and that even the Club 
Or association is much more likely to thrive and prosper that is 
joined to others in some bond of union for mutual help and 
support. “BB 








OBSERVE !—All communications respecting copies required of House 
and Home should be sent to JOHN PEARCE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C.; and zo? to the Club Union Office. 





'A BOYS’ CLUB. 


IT is impossible to use the Club movement for a better purpose 


| than in encouraging the formation of Boys’ and Youths’ Clubs, 


which can keep out of the streets and out of the public-house those 
who are too young to be admitted to a regular Working Men’s 
Club. Of course the difficulties in the way of managing such 
institutions are very great ; it is almost impossible to expect the 
members to manage their own affairs in the same degree as men of . 
full age, and it is hardly expected that the institutions should pay 
their way without outside help. In fact, that patronage and direct 
assistance from outside, which is too often the very bane of the 
regular Working Men’s Club, is absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of a Boys’ Club. The good that can be done is, however, 
beyond question ; anything which can give the lads in our crowded 
districts some other occupation for their time than playing about 
the streets, which can give them comfortable rooms to sit in 
during the long cold winter evenings, and which can give them 
opportunities of improving their minds and bodies, must do good. 

Only one Boys’ Club is at present affiliated to the Union—the 


- St. Andrew’s Club for Boys, in Dean Street, Soho. This Club was 


established some two years ago in connection with the Home for 
Working Boys in the same house, and under the energetic secre- 
taryship of Mr. G. T. Biddulph has been wonderfully successful. 
The house is large and roomy, and accommodates forty boys who 
belong to the Home and live on the premises. The Club has 
about two hundred and forty members, between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty, andis increasing every year. Thereisa large 
lecture-room on the first floor ; on the ground floor are reading and 
recreation rooms, all most comfortably fitted up, with a very fair 
library, while on the basement there is a small workshop and 
the beginning of asmall gymnasium. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that the Union seems to a great, extent to have ignored 
the existence of this Club, even though it is affiliated, and it 
would be well if members of the Council, more especially those 
interested in Clubs in other parts of London, would take the 
trouble to visit it, and see the principles on which it is managed. 
It does certainly seem strange that such an institution should have 
been visited by hardly any members of the Council. Every year 
lads will be leaving the Club, and will become eligible to join the 
ordinary Working Men’s Clubs, and it is only right that those who 
are entering into life for themselves should be aware of the ad- 
vantages of the Union, and know the work which it has done and 
is doing. 

At St. Peter’s Schools, in Windmill Street, Soho, a Club for Boys 
has also been started, or rather renewed, under the management 
of Mr. Thomas, within the last six weeks, and with apparently 
considerable success. The accommodation is wonderfully good, 
one of the principal features being an excellent gymnasium. The 
physical welfare of members is too much neglected in all Clubs, 
and it is satisfactory to find that in at least one it is not forgotten 
that boys have bodies as well as minds, The Club has already 
more than a hundred members, between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty. It is not affiliated—in fact, it would be impossible for it 
at present to comply with the Union rules. That is, however, no 
reason why it should not receive any assistance and encourage- 
ment which the Union may be able to give. 








UNION NOTICES. 

List oF LECTURERS :—J. C. Symes, Esq.—subjects, ‘‘ Shakespeare,” 
‘* Socrates,” ‘‘ Buddha,” during Christmas vacation; W. H. Mortimer, 
Esq., reciter from Dickens, ‘* Dagonet,” Scott, &c., on Sunday ; J. Cain, 
Esq., good comic singer; J. Kaines, Esq., Doct. Sc.—subjects, ‘* Auguste 
Comte and his Writings,” “ Dr. Johnson,” ‘‘Civism ; or, What Constitutes 
a Citizen,” &c.; F. W. Verney, Esq.—subject, ‘‘ Combinations: 
Religious, Social, and Political,” on Sunday; Miss Jessie Craigen— 
subject, ‘* Factory Life in the North,” on Sunday. 


CoBDEN CLUB.—We understand that Lord Lyttelton has consented t o 
lay the memorial stone of. the new building for the Cobden Club, which 
is now rapidly advancing towards completion, on Saturday, November 
6th. We trust that the courage and energy which have been shown by 
the members of the Club will be appreciated by the workmen of the 
neighbourhood, and that there will bea good gathering on the occasion. 


NEWS. 

Tue members of the Clifden Club and Institute, 13, Goldsmith Row, Hackney Road, 
E., invited members of other Clubs to hear their brass band play, on last Wednesday 
week. The band played several selections of English, Irish, and Scotch music, affording 
a very pleasant and agreeable evening to all parties. The library of the Club is pro- 
gressing—it contains over 4oo volumes—and the secretaries have arranged with the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, to have a 
regular change of books, to the great advantage of its readers,—R. S. LA DELL, hon. 
sec., 517, Hackney Road, E. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works resumed the discussion of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings question at its meeting last week, when a resolution pledging the 
Board to erect workmen’s dwellings was lost by two votes—seventeen 
members voting for the motion, and nineteen for an amendment asking 
Parliament to alter the 33rd section of the Act. Mr. John Jones was the 
principal advocate for the resolution. He said that— 


‘** The displacement of four or five thousand people suddenly without the 
necessity of providing these people with suitable accommodation was the 
exercise of a barbarous authority. Property was not absolute in its owner- 
ship; it was subjected to regulations which were adapted to the normal use 
of property ; but the sudden displacement of the population had not been 
provided for by the regulation of the law. One of the leading members of 
this Board had said they would be under an obligation to build houses for all 
the working classes if they commenced to build houses for a limited number 
of persons that had been displaced. He took up the challenge, and did 
not fear to build houses for the whole of the working classes. (Cheers.) 
They built sewers and opened parks for the whole community, all their 
services were communistic, and therefore to raise a scarecrow of com- 
munism was idle and fallacious. They could not send people away from 
the localities where they had made not merely their homes but their liveli- 
hood without causing a great deal of distress. They had vacant land dis- 
gracefully abundant. (Hear, hear.) He had counted not less than thirty 
plots of beautiful sandy soil which had been vacant for years.” 





Mr. Runtz pointed out that the sites were cleared under the Metropolitan 
Streets Improvement Act of 1877, and that there were twenty-eight Acts 
of Parliament which provided that no company or body should reduce the 
number of working men’s dwellings in carrying out improvements. If Mr. 
Runtz is correct—and we by no means question his statement—it is clear 
that several ‘Acts of Parliament have been most flagrantly violated. 


We do not think the Local Rights Association, at whose instance the 
question was considered by the Metropolitan Board, has any cause to com- 
plain of the result. It is rarely that so young a society—to say nothing of 
a society originated by, and composed of, working men—succeeds in scoring 
such a success as this Association has done. The results of its operations 
are an evidence of the strength of the case it has taken in hand, and we 
hope it will steadily pursue a definite aim, and concentrate its energies upon 
that until it is attained. We observe that at a meeting of the Association 
subsequently held it was resolved to petition Parliament to compel local 
bodies to provide house accommodation for the working classes where their 
houses have been displaced by improvements. The following resolution 
was also unanimously agreed to :— 

‘¢ That this meeting regrets the result of the vote on the report of the 
Works Committee advising the Board of Works to apply to Parliament for 
power to erect dwellings for the labouring classes, but at the same time 


heartily thanks Mr. John Jones and the other members who so nobly 
advocated the interests of the working classes on Friday last.” 


Mr. C. E. Maurice, of the Kyrle Society, recently wrote to the Daély 
Chronicle in defence of the petition presented to the Surrey Justices last 
year in favour of the site of the late Horsemonger Lane Gaol being secured 
as a recreation ground. According to Mr. Maurice :— 


“*On November 25, 1879, a petition was presented to the Justices of 
the Peace, signed by more than 2,000 ratepayers of Surrey, in favour of 
this ground being secured as a recreation-ground. Of those 2,279 signa- 
tures only 394 were from the parts immediately affected by the proposal ; 
422 were from Brixton, Camberwell, and Dulwich; 240 from Clapham 
and Wandsworth; and Kingston, Guildford, Croydon, Epsom, Tooting, 
Redhill, Reigate, Chertsey, Richmond, Godalming, Dorking, Wimbledon, 
and Norwood were represented. I know, of course, that there is too 
great ground for speaking with contempt of mass petitions. But this was 
no mere mass petition, got up by paid agents ; it was entirely managed by 
volunteers living in the districts ; insome instances the petition was taken 
up warmly even by the poorer tradesmen in far-away places like Reigate 
and Redhill. The petition was signed by the Town Council of Kingston 
in a body, by several members of the Croydon School Board, by the 
rectors and vicars of thirteen different Surrey parishes, by three members 
of Parliament, three leading magazine editors, by the Master of Dulwich 
College, and by the Archdeacons of Southwark, Kingston, and Surbiton.” 





In a lecture delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne the other day, Sir William 
Armstrong presiding, Mr. Swan, of that town, detailed the results of his 





experiments in perfecting the electric light and adapting it for domestic 
use. At the close of the lecture the chairman said they were indebted to 
Mr. Swan, and that after so much had been heard about American experi- 
ments in electrical science, it-was quite pleasant to contemplate an achieve- 
ment in that direction by an Englishman. In the course of ‘his lecture 
Mr. Swan said :— 


‘He laid his experiments aside until about three years ago, when the 
discovery of the dynamo-electric machine and the Sprengel air pump had 
altered the conditions. In the interval many attempts had been made to 
render practicable incandescent carbon lamps, but none was successful, 
In all the various attempts two great difficulties had stood in the way, and 
baffled every attempt to overcome them. One was the rapid wearing away 
and consequent breaking of the incandescent carbon; and the other the 
obscuration of the lamp by a kind of black smoke. He found these were 
caused by an imperfect vacuum or faulty construction. Accordingly he, 
with the assistance of Mr. Shearn, of Birkenhead, procured carbons in 
glass globes, in which the vacuum was as perfect as possible, the gas being 
previously expelled from the carbon, and a good contact made between the 
carbon and the clips supporting it. He would not weary them, however, 
with details, but simply say that It was found, after many troublesome 
experiments, that when the vacuum within the lamp globe was good, and 
the» contact between the carbon and the conductor which supported it 
sufficient, there was no blackening of the globes, and no appreciable 
wasting away of the carbons. [Several of Mr. Swan’s lamps were then 
lighted. Some were attached to the ordinary gas chandelier, while others 
were placed at the end of the room. One was upon the lecturer’s table. 
It resembled an ordinary gas or colza lamp, was furnished with a ground 
glass globe, and was in no way distinguishable from the lamps which are 
daily found in domestic use. The light produced from the naked lamps 
was not nearly so brilliant as that given by the arc, nor did it at all flicker. 
It had a slightly yellow tinge. A picture composed largely of the primary 
colours was well seen, and the light did not hurt the eyes at all. The lec- 
turer showed that he was able to extinguish his lamps singly or altogether. ] - 
Mr. Swan, resuming, said that the carbon used was extremely thin, a mere 
hair, yet wonderfully strong. It became harder by use. As the light was 
not in contact with the air there was not the slightest air pollution caused 
by it. The carbon used was not one-twentieth the thickness of the thinnest 
of the carbons formerly employed, and therefore one-twentieth of the 
current, costing one-twentieth the price, would produce in his thin carbon 
the same degree of luminosity as twenty times more current will produce 
in such carbons as were used in those ancient lamps. In an article in the 
February number of Scribner's Magazine, authenticated by a letter from 
Mr. Edison, it was stated that Mr. Edison was the first to use carbonised 
paper. That was incorrect. It was also stated that Mr. Edison’s use of 
carbon in the vacuum produced by the Sprengel pump was entirely new. 
He (the lecturer) had two years ago exhibited a lamp exhausted in the 
same manner, and to the same degree, as that which the writer of the 
article—no doubt in good faith, but still in error—spoke of as entirely new. 
He did not mention these things in any way to disparage Mr. Edison, for 
no one could esteem more highly his inventive genius than he did. He 
merely stated these facts because he thought it was right to do so in his 
own interest, and in the interest of true history. (Applause.) He 
(Mr. Swan) now used a better material than carbonised cardboard. He 
explained his mode of distribution, and said the electric light by his 
process would be less costly than gas, and had he time he could show that 
the current could be measured as easily as gas. The exclusion of the: 
light from the air led him to hope it might be utilised for the illumination. 
of coal-mines,” 





The important sanitary question of an improved Water Supply for 
London is zor, we are glad to be able to say, likely to subside into quietude. 
At a meeting of the delegates from the various Metropolitan Vestries, held 
on the 20th inst., Mr. E. J. Watherston, who has devoted so much time 
and energy to a solution of the problem, as chairman, after referring to 
the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, said :— 


“No one could read the minutes of evidence carefully without coming 
to the conclusion adopted in the report—viz., ‘That the terms of Mr. 
Smith’s agreements do not furnish satisfactory or admissible bases of pur- 
chase.’ In the face of such universal condemnation it would be idle to 
discuss the terms of the late negotiation. The subject must be approached 
from a different standpoint. It was clear that the public would not enter- 
tain the proposition of deferred compensation payments, so the only way 
was to deal with the shareholders of the various water companies’ under- 
takings upon the principle of present value, plus such compensation for 
forced sale and prospective advantages as might be decided by arbitration, 
or by the water authority recommended by the Select Committee to be in- 
stituted by Parliament. [n any future scheme it must be remembered that in 
no single case was there a precedent for powers once conferred by Parliament 
being arbitrarily withdrawn without fair and reasonable compensation, not 
only for forced sale, but also for prospective advantages. It was scarcely to be 
expected that Parliament would in this case make an exception, But it was 
far from the desire of the ratepayers to deal unjustly with the shareholders. 
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The ratepayers’ simple desire was to acquire possession of their own water 
supply, in order to do that which was only possible under a system of unity 
of administration—viz., as in the terms of the report, ‘to provide for a 
greater efficiency, economy, and equality of charge than that which at 
present exists; to remedy the defects in the present provision for the ex- 
tinction of fire ; and better to provide for the health of the community.’ 
In this latter object was the all-important one of the early extinction of the 
pernicious cistern system, which on all hands was agreed made ‘ good 
supplies bad, and bad supplies worse.’ It remained now to see what the 
Government proposals would be ; legislation had been promised. On the 
one hand, ratepayers might depend upon their interests being regarded; at 
the same time, shareholders might safely trust to justice being done them. 
It behoved the companies to reconsider their demands, especially those 
whose works were notoriously defective from the absence of subsidence 
beds, which, in the case of the Chelsea Company, produced a ‘ perfect’ 
water. Failing such reconsideration on the part of the companies, the only 
course was, in the terms of the report, ‘to proceed by regulation of the 
powers of the existing companies, as in the case of the gas supply, or by 
the introduction of an independent water supply.’ The companies should 
rightly understand that the ratepayers were in earnest, and that there was a 
determination on their part to obtain speedy legislation. It was desirable 
to press this conclusion upon the Government, in order that the necessary 
Parliamentary notices should be given in November. He ventured to 
make the following suggestions: (1) That a communication be ad- 
dressed to the Home Secretary, to learn whether the necessary notices were 
to be given; and (2) that an hon. secretary be appointed, with instructions 
to communicate with the authorities of the great towns that had acquired 
waterworks, to obtain their financial results.” 


A resolution of the character indicated by Mr. Watherston was unani- 
mously adopted; and Mr. James Beal was elected Hon. Sec. of the 
movement, As neither Mr. Watherston nor Mr. Beal are likely to relax 
their efforts until an improved water supply is established, we think they 

are the right men in the right places. 


In lecturing at Falcon Square Chapel upon ‘‘An Evening with Mr, 
Darwin,” on Monday last, the Rev. Paxton Hoed said :— 


“The variation of animals under domestication was one thing, but their 
origin quite another. Man might modify, but he could not make one 
creature into another, and we had no evidence that the polar bear had ever 
become a whale. The Darwinian idea was that about three hundred 
million years ago the Almighty Creator condescended to make the cell of 
a seaweed, and that since then God had done nothing, but the seaweed had 
developed into man. There was something, he maintained, behind all 
protoplastic forms, and that was life. The theory ignored a personal 
Creator. He pointed out that Mr. Darwin’s books were full of ‘‘ifs” and 
suppositions, and that the links of the theory broke down in many 
important particulars. The doctrine of an independent soul was thrown 
on one side, and was only a name for sensations, or, as a young lady 
had expressed it, it was a combination of molecular affinities. This led 
to the annihilation of theology, and, as a Christian minister, he felt called 
upon to make a crusade against so dangerous and unfounded a theory.” 


The same evening Dr. R. Paramore lectured at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association upon ‘‘ Social Habits.” The lecturer said :— 


“*Tt was an undoubted fact that social customs had lent a terrible 
encouragement to bolster up evils without number. Professor Huxley had 
recently said there were three things that grew rank in society—dishonesty, 
luxury, and sentimentality. He believed the foundation of all social evils 
might be traced toa want of truth. There was not a single person who 
described an incident with per‘ect exactitude, and without some exaggera- 
tion. This habit of misjudging and misstating things was not confined to 
the poor and ignorant. Dishonesty assumed many other forms, especially 
that of business misrepresentation. Articles of trade were frequently 
placed before the public as possessing qualities of a character they did not 
possess, and we needed to have the wisdom of the serpent as well as the 
harmlessness of the dove. He especially warned them against the evil 
influences of luxurious habits. All men, he said, were more or less suicides. 
Even if,we could only afford the necessaries of life, we indulged in 
numerous luxuries which only enfeebled our constitutions, and made us 
less able to take our part in the battle of life.” 


We are glad to find that a movement has been set on foot to establish 
Coffee Taverns in the army. To encourage this Sir W. avin 1. @* Bae 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department, and General Gosling, 
Royal Artillery, have joined the council interested in establishing Army 
Coffee Taverns in camps and garrison towns, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


LONDON SMOKE. 


To the Editor of ‘‘HousE AND Home.” 
IR, 

The smoke of this great City is increasing to such an extent that 
householders ought to endeavour to mitigate the evil as much as possible. 
This could be done toaconsiderable extent if owners of houses would insist on 
coke being burnt instead of coal in their kitchen ranges. I have done so for 
some time, and although my cook at first raised objections she is now very 
much pleased with the result, which is great cleanliness, absence of soot, very 
much less labour incleaning pots, kettles, &c., and fire always hotand ready 
for cooking, as placing coke on a fire does not completely damp the heat as 
coal does. Coal is only used in lighting the fire in the morning, 

I also use coal and coke mixed for other fireplaces, which makes an 
excellent hot and brilliant fire and offers a considerable saving in expense. 
As the kitchen fires are the great consumers of coal all through the year, 
the effect of using coke generally would be to reduce the smoke to a very 
great extent. 

. Many letters have suggested smoke-consuming fireplaces. There are 
many excellent grates for this purpose—one arotating grate, which works 
very well, But the great objection to all smoke-consuming fireplaces is 
the dull appearance of the burning coal, which is nearly devoid of 
flame. Until this objection is got rid of no one will submit to lose a bright, 
cheerful fire. The advantage of the remedy I suggest is that it is within the 
reach of rich and poor, and is an immense saving of labour to servants 
and of expense to the house-owner. 

IT remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Rost. E. HENRY, Lieut.-Col, 
35, Stanhope Gardens, S.W., October 22nd. 


RAILWAY ACCOMMODATION. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ HOUSE AND HoME.” 
SIR, 

Knowing the readiness with which you set forth the grievances of 
the working classes, and seeing that previous correspondents have referred 
to the question, allow me, through your valuable columns, to call attention 
to the inconvenience we are put to when travelling on the Great Eastein 
Railway these dark mornings. I am a regular passenger by the 5.45 train 
from Hackney Downs, and the train being so full, often we have to stand ; 
and the worst of all is, no light. Hence we stumble over one another, 
tread on each other’s feet, and this causes much swearing and harsh words, 
which could easily be avoided by the company giving us lights. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c., 
A WoRKMAN, 








ISCARIOT. 


‘And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail, Master! and kissed 
him.”—S, Matt. xxvi. 49. 
Yes, yes—it happened long ago, 
We know the story well : 
Yet have we felt our cheeks aglow, 
And pangs we could not tell— 
For though the scene has passed away, 
The traitor’s kiss betrays to-day. 


“ Hail, Master !”—-lips may mould a sound 
That shall but veil the thought ; 
As Siren songs may all abound 
Where nought but death is wrought ; 
And ever from the deep abyss 
Rise echoes of the Judas kiss. 
Twice curséd lips! by word and deed 
Thy baseness stands revealed, 
As though the darksome powers decreed— 
** The record shall be sealed.” 
The silver gained—oh ! see the cost— 
A Saviour sold—a sinner lost ! 


And Judas yet again shall see 
The Master ; and shall know 
The sequel to his treachery, 
The ceaseless pains of woe, 
To which, in trembling death, the earth, 
Dissolving, then gives Phcenix birth. 


EpMmuND J. BAILrin, 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody's reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 





Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


Friendship is the only passion which age does not wither.— 
Madame de Deffaitt. 


Always to indulge our appetites is to extinguish them. Abstain that you 
may enjoy.—Landor. 

Falsehood, like the dry rot, flourishes the more in proportion as air and 
light are excluded.— Whately. 

The most happy man is he who knows how to bring into relation the 
end and beginning of his life.—Goethe. 

When a noble life has reached old age, it is not the decline it recalls, 
but the first days of immortality.—J/adame de Stael. 


He who preaches gratitude pleads the cause both of God and men: for 
without it we can neither be sociable nor religious. —Seveca. 


Work without ope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hoge without an object cannot live. 
Coleridge. 


Talkative men seldom read. This is among the few truths which appear 
the more strange the more we reflect upon them. For what is reading but 
silent conversation ?—Landor. 


The best prayer at the beginning of the day is that we may not lose its 
moments ; and the best grace before meat is the consciousness that we have 
justly earned our dinner.—/uskin. 

The happy people of this world think that the unhappy ought to perish 
before them with the same grace as that which the Roman populace 
exacted of the gladiators.— Goethe. 

Revelation is very long, and very broad, and very deep, and life is very 
short. There is no time to waste. The man who thinks the circle of 


Biblical knowledge is soom run is too ignorant to teach others.— 
Howard Crosby. 


The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is—spotless reputation ; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten times barred-up chest 
Is—a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Shakespeare. 


Our works are the mirror wherein the spirit first sees its natural linea- 
ments. Hence the folly of that impossible precept, Aow ¢hyself ; till it be 
translated into this partially possible one, £ow what thou canst work at.— 
Carlyle. 

Equally just and merciful was the doom pronounced to Adam, ‘‘ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Human nature, corrupted and 
depraved by the fall, would be incapable of using ease and leisure to any 
happy purposes.—Catherine Talbot. 


Few things in this world trouble more than poverty, or the fear of 
poverty ; and indeed it is a sore affliction ; but, like all other ills that flesh 
is heir to, it has its antidote, its reliable remedy. The judicious application 
of industry, prudence, and temperance is a certain cure.—Hosea Ballou. 


God alone is perfect, good, beautiful, and true; and heaven is heaven 
because it is filled with the glory of his goodness, his beauty, and his truth. 
But wherever there is a soul on-earth led by the Spirit of God, and filled 
by the Spirit of G_d with good and beautiful and true graces and inspira- 
tions, there is a soul which, as St. Paul says, is sitting with Christ Jesus— 
a soul which is already in heaven though still on earth.— Charles Kingsley. 


The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence : that which Fate 

Prohibits to our life in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 

And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 
Byron. 


A purpose is always a companion. An earnest purpose is the closest of 
companions. To fulfil duties is more than to enjoy pleasures: it carries 
its own reward. There is no bitter loneliness for those affectionately 
devoted to blessing their fellow-creatures. The keeper of the lighthouse, 
when night settles around him, and the tempest holds revelry, and he 
looks out on the ghastly glare of the breakers, and hears the shrieking of 
the storm fiend, finds good company in the thought that the friendly 
light he trims will warn endangered crews of their peril, and perhaps save 
them from death. Gifted souls find solace and companionship in their 
works.—W, R. Alger. 








HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


TEA CAKES, 


To be eaten with fruit. One pound wheat meal, half-a-pound each of 
maize meal, barley meal, rye meal, two large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
half a small teacup of olive oil. Mix well with water, and bake in round 
cakes an inch thick.—Dvzetetic Reformer. 


SWISS ROLL. 
Two eggs, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, half a teacupful of sugar ; 


| beat all- well together, then add half a teacupful of flour; beat it again, 


grease the tin with butter, and pour the batter in; bake in a brisk oven” 
ten minutes, When baked spread some raspberry or apricot jam on, and 
roll it up. The tin should be square. 


BAKING-POWDER. 


The following will be found both excellent and economic. Crush two 
ounces of tartaric acid to a fine powder, and mix with it two ounces of car- 
bonate of soda, and a quarter of a pound of ground rice. Put the mixture 
in a tin box, and store it in a dry place. When wanted, use a heaped tea- 
spoonful of the powder with each pound of material. Cost, about rod. 
per pound, 

SAVOURY 


Wash a small teacupful of rice, drain it, and put it into a stewpan, with 
an onion, a carrot, a pint of nicely flavoured stock, anda small piece of 
butter. Let it stew gently till it has absorbed the liquor, Makea custard 
with three-quarters of a pint of milk and one egg. Put this with the rice, 
add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a shallot finely minced, and 
season with pepperand salt. Put the rice into a buttered dish, and bake 
in a gentle oven till it is covered with a brown skin: The rice will be very 
good if it is simply boiled in the stock till tender, and then served.— 
Cassell's * A Year's Cookery.” = Fh si 


RICE. 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


AL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PEARCE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and zof to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. © 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is ~ 
experienced in getting Mouse and. Home through Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 
office. 








PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr, John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). 

Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). John Ruskin (No. 85). 

Victor Hugo (No. 78). Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 

Earl Derby (No. 79). General Roberts (No. 87). 

Jules Favre (No. 80). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 

Princess Louise (No. 81). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 

Professor Huxley (No. 82). Sir Josiah Mason (No. 90). 

The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92.) 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE ‘DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND: 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
With aul iy iL S@., Avia. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esa., C.B. 
A. M. SULLIVAN, Esq., M.P. 
&c., &c., &c. 
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VINCENT PRIESSNITZ. 


The principle of scientific hydropathy—that is, the renewal of the body 
by water and food—the increase of growth secondary to the increase of 
moulting—is no quackery. 
wild - but a dond-fide use of a powerful agent.—Dr. T. KING CHAMBERS, 
F.R.C.P., &c., in ‘‘ THE RENEWAL OF LIFE.” 

Any curative system, capable of winning so high an encomium 
from so distinguished a physician as Dr. King Chambers, is 
worthy of something more than a place among the “isms” and 
“crotchets,” and its founder is deserving of the kindly recogni- 
tion of sanitarians and health reformers. The present century 
has not produced a more notable and remarkable man than 
Vincent Priessnitz, the founder of what is popularly known 
as the “ Water Cure,” and, as his system is so closely allied to 
several important branches of hygiene, which have been, without 
doubt, promoted by his operations, we feel that a fairly-executed 
portrait of bim, with a few particulars of his remarkable life, 
will be acceptable to our readers. Indeed, quite apart from 
his medical theories, he is entitled to a place in our pages as a 
sanitary reformer. 

In all ages water has been held in more or less repute asa 
therapeutic agent. Two thousand years ago it was not inaptly 
described by a Grecian Sage as being ‘‘the blood of nature.” 
Hypocrates used water with friction and rubbing, and Galen 
assigned a high place to water in his list of remedies. In our 
own country, too, its virtues have not been altogether over- 
looked. arly in the eighteenth century Sir John Floyer 
published his celebrated “‘ History of Cold Bathing ” (first 
edition, 1702), and in subsequent editions Dr. Baynard contri- 
buted the results of his own experience as awater doctor. These 
two doughty champions of the pure element were remarkably suc-. 
cessful in cases where ordinary treatment had failed. Nor did 
they stand alone in treating disease with water. One Jonathan 
King, of Bungay, in Suffolk, issued a book in which he de- 
scribed his method of treatment. King did not wholly rely 
upon the cold bath, but he resorted to a bath somewhat 
analogous to the Turkish bath for inducing perspiration. From 
an advertisement appended to his book it would seem that 
King had an establishment in which he received and treated 
patients. About the same time, too, Dr. Hancock, D.D., 
issued his “ Febrifugum Magnum ; or, Common Water the Best 
Cure for Fevers, and probably for the Plague” (eighth edi- 
tion, 1726), while in the same year appeared “ Mobrifugum 
Magnum,” which claims that cold water will cure every 
disease. Fifty years later a Dr. Wright tried the water cure 
with success in cases of fever. And still later, Dr. Currie, of 
Liverpool, treated, with extraordinary success, a contagious 
fever in that city, by cold affusion. We could multiply 
instances of the partial application of those processes which 
were afterwards formulated into a system by Priessnitz, as, for 
instance, the case recorded by Sir John Sinclair, in his “ Code 
of Health,” of a nobleman who lived to a great age, who was 
rubbed by his servant every morning with a wet sheet ; but we 
have said enough to indicate the high esteem in which water 
was held by the profession in various ages before Priessnitz’s day. 

Vincent Priessnitz, son of a small land proprietor, was born 
at Grafenberg, a small hamlet near Freiwaldau, in Austrian 
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It is not an underhand mode of doing nothing, — 











Silesia, on the 4th of October, 1799. 
ordinary schools, which presented very few advantages. His 
want of education, however, was compensated for by a more 
than ordinary share of natural shrewdness and sagacity. While 
quite a boy he noticed that a wire-worker, casually employed 
by his father, who had accidentally torn his hand, bathed it 
freely in cold water, and afterwards applied a piece of wet. 
calico to the wound. At thirteen he sprained his wrist, and, 
not forgetting the wire-worker’s remedy, he resorted to water, 
and after bathing it applied a wet cloth, which gave him im- 
mediate relief, and which he renewed so soon as it became 
uncomfortable. Shortly afterwards he crushed one of his 
thumbs, and he resorted to his old remedy with complete and 
speedy success. When sixteen years of age he met with an 
accident so serious that his life was despaired of. While en- 
gaged ina hay-field a young horse he was driving became 
restive, and he endeavoured to skid the wheel of the cart to 
prevent an accident. The horse, however took fright and 
bolted, but Priessnitz clung to him until trampled down. A 
wheel of the cart passed over his body, and when he was 
picked-up he was found to be insensible. Three of his ribs 
were broken and he was otherwise injured. The Government 
surgeon at Friewaldau was called in, but he pronounced him 
incurable. When consciousness returned, Priessnitz de- 
termined upon resorting to his previously-tried remedy. He 
had the surgical bandages removed and replaced by wet ones ; 
he forced his ribs into their place by pressing his abdomen 
against a table and expanding his chest by holding his breath— 
a painful process in which he persevered until he had suc- 
ceeded. Wet bandages were then applied, and with low diet 
and plentiful water-drinking he speedily recovered, although he 
felt the effects all through life. 

This incident rendered him famous in Grafenberg and the 
adjoining villages. He was consulted by neighbours, and, 
being successful, he gradually acquired an extensive practice, 
and to meet the requirements of his patients he set up the esta- 
blishment in connection with which he achieved a world-wide 
fame. : 

His success attracted considerable attention, and patients 
flocked to him from all parts of Europe. Among those who 
resorted to Priessnitz were the high and low, the rich and poor. 
He was equally attentive to prince and to peasant. Medical 
men were amongst his visitors, and many who “came to 
scoff” remained to learn, and returned home to practice. It 
was in this way that the practice of hydropathy spread into 
England. Sir C. Scudamore, M.D., Dr. Wilson, Dr, Ellis, and 
Messrs. Claridge and Gibbs were among the earliest of our 
fellow-countrymen who, by visiting Priessnitz, became indoc- 
trinated with his ideas, and forthwith set about putting 
them in practice at home. ' Saihe ' 

The profession viewed Priessnitz’s success with jealous ill- 
favour. Fora number of years he was systematically persecuted. 
Fearing for their craft, they cited him to appear before court 
after court, and in 1828 a very determined attempt was made 


“to put him down. The case against him alleged that a number 


of persons had been injured by his treatment ; and that the 
pretended cures had been effected by other, and regular, 
practitioners. His accusers, however, were utterly discomfited 
at the trial. One of the witnesses, a miller, who it was con- 
tended had been cured by one Gunter, a medical man, and an 
instigator of the prosecution, when asked by the court “ Who 
had helped him?” replied, ‘‘ Both ; Gunter helped me out 
of my money, and Priessnitz out of my gout.’ And asked 


“What he paid Priessnitz?” replied, “Nothing; I still owe 


him thanks, which I now repay him.” 

But the opposition ceased after thirteen years’ persistent 
antagonism ; the occasion of its final collapse being the result 
of an inquiry set on foot by the Austrian Government, and 
made by physicians not predisposed to favour hydropathy, but 


| whose report so thoroughly vindicated Priessnitz, that the 
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_ Government fully sanctioned his proceedings, and even em- 
powered him to sign the sick certificates of military and other 
officials who might elect to place themselves under his care. 
In 1845 the Crown Prince of Austria, Archduke Charles, paid 
Priessnitz a visit, and in the following year the Emperor 
awarded him a gold medal of merit, which was publicly pre- 
sented to him by the Governor of Troppau, in the church from 
whose altar he had been denounced in the early part of his career. 

For some years he had an average of 400 patients continually 
under treatment. The anxiety consequent on so responsible 
a position, together with the vexatious opposition with which 
he had been assailed, told upon him; and at the early age of 
fifty-two he died from a third attack of paralysis. He had also 
been suffering for several years from liver disease (supposed to 
have dated from the time of his accident), and at last symptoms 
of dropsy presented themselves. 

His own directions were followed out in each attack of 
paralysis. In the first he was rubbed in aslightly tepid shallow 
bath by eight men for a considerable time before conscious- 
ness returned; the second was a slight attack, and it readily 
yielded to the treatment. For a month before his death, he 
entertained but little hope of his recovery ; but he saw his 
patients up to the last day, and strictly carried out the regimen 
laid down for himself. On the day before his death he took 
exercise in his room by sawing some wood; and on the day 
of his death, Friday, November 28th, 1851, his symptoms 
indicated the approaching change. He became gradually 
worse as the day progressed, and, feeling very weak about 
five o’clock, he quietly and without assistance laid himself on 
his bed, and calmly expired a minute or so afterwards. 

So died the founder of modern hydropathy. His position 
in relation tothe treating of disease by water was admirably stated 
by the lateSir Charles Scudamore, M.D., when he said of him :— 

“JT think that some writers on hydropathy have not ex- 
pressed sufficient praise and acknowledgment to Priessnitz as 
the inventor of a treatment constituting a complete systematic 
plan. To follow in a path is always comparatively easy. It 
is quite true that parts of the whole plan, and the principles, 
have been known and practised since the time of Hippocrates, 
and by none more ably and scientifically than the late Dr. 
Currie, of Liverpool. But all that can be quoted from history 
bears no comparison with the regular and systematic whole 
which Priessnitz has so happily constructed, and by which he 
has raised himself an imperishable fame.” 

The medical profession now very generally acknowledge 
the value of the system of hydropathy, parts of which—such 
as water dressings, vapour, shower, and other baths—find a 
place in hospital practice. Our own baths and wash-house 
movement is doubtless an indirect outcome of Priessnitz’s 
work ; so that, apart from the direct benefits conferred upon 
mankind by “the Silesian peasant,” as he is called, Priessnitz 
may be appropriately ranked with such men as Father 
Mathew, Southwood Smith, and Edwin Chadwick, as a bene- 
factor to our race. : 

Our engraving is copied from a portrait by Otto Meyer, 
taken at Graifenberg, in July, 1842, lithographed by F. Jentzen, 
and published by L. Zoliner, of Berlin. We are indebted for 
the use of it to Mr. Richard Metcalfe, to whom it was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Duncan McLaren, It is considered to be the 
most successful portrait of Priessnitz ever taken. 








HyDROPATHY AND Goop BLoop.—No argument hitherto adduced 
speaks half so powerfully to the value of the hydropathic system as a re- 
medy for disease as the great fact that water, by its action upon the food, 
externally and internally administered, develops fibrin in the blood. 
When we bear in mind that it is the power of the vital force, or vis medica- 
trix nature, that excludes, overcomes, or expels disease—that fibrin is the 
substance that heals our wounds, unites our broken bones, and forms the 
staple commodity of our entire nutrition—that moreover the power of 


vitality, health, and strength is estimated by the amount of good healthy ' 


fibrin in the blood—we may not wonder-at the incalculable value of water 
to the well-being of the body.—J. GooDMAN, M.D.,L.R.C.P.L.,M.R.C.S., 
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THE LATE LORD CHIEF BARON AND 
LORD JUSTICE THESIGER: 


Ar the opening of the Court of Appeal, on Tuesday last, the 
Lord Chancellor, as presiding judge, called attention to the loss 
the Court of Appeal had sustained during the vacation in the 
deaths of its oldest and its youngest members—Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly and Lord Thesiger, whose portraits have recently 
appeared in House and Home. Of Lord Chief Baron Kelly 
his lordship said :— 


The Lord Chief Baron Kelly lived to an age considerably exceeding the 
ordinary length of human life, and he completely fulfilled the work of a 
long and prosperous career. He died with his faculties unclouded, and 
the memory of his learning, his experience, and his unyarying courtesy 
will long remain with us. 


Respecting the career of Lord Thesiger, he said :— 


He was advanced to this Court of Appeal at a very early age, in com- 
parison with the age at which men usually attain to that eminence, after a 
professional career, brilliant indeed, but comparatively short. In another 
man so rapid and so early an advancement might, perhaps, have provoked 
some envy, but in him it was attained with universal goodwill. While he 
sat upon this bench he fully justified the discernment of those who advised 
the Crown to promote him—by his knowledge, by his learning, by his . 
patience, by his industry, and by that unfailing modesty and dignity of de- 
meanour which in him no circumstances could change. Whilst he lived he 
did good work, and well sustained the reputation of the Bench while he 
sat there, and the public hoped that it would for many years have the 
advantage of his wisdom and his virtue. These hopes have now been 
disappointed, and all that it now remains for me to say is that we shall 
long deplore his loss, and shall ever affectionately regard his memory. 


The Attorney-General said of Sir Fitzroy Kelly that 


There were none amongst us, including the very junior members of the 
Bar, who did not always receive the greatest courtesy from the late Chief 
Baron ; and whilst there are few of us who can personally remember the 
great forensic triumphs which he obtained during his long career, we could 
all trace evidences of that great intellect which secured him that success 
and made him such a great ornament to the English Bench. 


And of Lord Thesiger he said :— 


The success he gained amongst us was all his own. His great ability, 
his unwearying industry, his zealous and certain advocacy would have 
gained success for any man, and to these qualities we have to add a 
character which endeared him to us all—a character that was so strongly 
developed in its love of honour and of truth—a hatred of everything that 
was mean and untruthful. My lords, I hope that you will forgive me if 
I take this opportunity—the first that has been offered to me, and therefore 
I take it—of speaking a few words rather to my brethren at the Bar than to 
your lordships. It was the wish of the late Lord Justice that I should do 
so. When the end was coming very near he claimed the attention of one 
who stood by him, and exacted a promise that a message should be taken 
from him, in that to him supreme moment, to his brethren of the Bar, and 
he begged how it should be told to them that he had never forgotten, even 
in his last moments, the kindness and consideration that he had received 
from them, and he hoped and prayed that, in return, he would not be 
forgotten by them. My lords, that message I now give ; and although the 
words seem to come from afar, and no reply can be sent to them, still it 
may be some satisfaction to those who mourn to know that ‘‘men will 
come and men will go” before his memory will be forgotten by us. I hope 
that his career will be an example to every member of the Bar. 





MR. RUSKIN’S LETTER TO THE TRADE 
UNIONS OF ENGLAND. ; 


In concluding the Fourth Letter of the New Series of Fors 
CLAVIGERA, Mr. Ruskin promised to deal with the Land 
Question in the next letter, and he has redeemed that promise in 
the Fifth Letter, now before us. It was published on the 29th 
of September, by Mr. Allen, of “ Sunnyside,” Orpington, Kent, 
and as its author is desirous that it should reach the classes 
for whom it is written, his publisher will supply Trade Societies 
with copies, free, on application. That being the case—and as 
House and Home, from the fact that it is the organ of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, of necessity comes 
into the hands of ‘an intelligent section of workmen—we shall 
reprint the Letter verbatim (omitting the subjoined Notes and 
Correspondence, and the Appendix) for their benefit, and that 
of our readers generally. The unfair treatment which this 
number of “Fors” has received from sections of the Press is 
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another reason for our doing this. We are sorry to have to 
point to last week’s issue of Social Notes as a flagrant 
example of misrepresentation. By detaching a few paragraphs 
from their context, the writer in Social Notes makes it 
appear that Mr. Ruskin represents the upper and educated 
classes as the embodiment of all the vices, while he regards 
the working classes as paragons of virtue; and he is also ac- 
cused of setting class against class, and encouraging a spirit of 
revolution. The full text of the Letter which has raised the 
_choler of a leading writer in Social (Notes, is, we believe, the 
best answer to the attempt to distort its author’s views. We 
may not agree with all Mr. Ruskin’s opinions and conclusions ; 
but if we meddle with them at all, let us be honest, and present 
them fairly. Otherwise, as journalists, we had better leave 
them alone. 


—= 
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SECOND SERIES. 


““VEA, THE WORK OF OUR HANDS, ESTABLISH THOU IT.” 


TO THE TRADES UNIONS OF ENGLAND. 


My dear Friends, BEAUVAIS, August 31, 1880, 

This is the first letter in Fors which has been addressed to you 
as a body of workers separate from the other Englishmen who are doing 
their best, with heart and hand, to serve their country in any sphere of its 
business, and in any rank ofits people. I have never before acknowledged 
the division marked, partly in your own imagination, partly in the estimate 
of others, and of late, too sadly, staked out in permanence by animosities 
and misunderstandings on both sides, between you, and the mass of 
society to which you look for employment. But I recognize the distinction 
to-day, moved, for one thing, by a kindly notice of last Fors, which 
appeared in the Bingley Telephone of April 23rd of this year; saying, 
‘*that it was to be wished I would write more to and for the workmen and 
workwomen of these realms,” and influenced conclusively by the fact of 
your having expressed by your delegates at Sheffield your sympathy with 
what endeavours I had made for the founding a Museum there different in 
principle from any yet arranged for working men: this formal recognition 
of my effort, on your part, signifying to me, virtually, that the time was 
come for explaining my aims to you, fully, and in the clearest terms possible 
to me. 

But, believe me, there have been more reasons than I need now pass in 
review, for my hitherto silence respecting your special interest. Of which 
reasons, this alone might satisfy you, that, as a separate class, I knew 
scarcely anything of you but your usefulness, and your distress; and that 
the essential difference between me and other political writers of your day, 
is that I never say a word about a single thing that I don’t know; while 
they never trouble themselves to know a single thing they talk of; but 
give you their own ‘opinions’ about it, or tell you the gossip they have 
heard about it, or insist on what they like in it, or rage against what they 
dislike in it; but entirely decline either to look at, or to learn, or to speak, 
the Thing as it is, and must be. 

Now I know many things that are, and many that must be hereafter, 
concerning my own class : but I know nothing yet, practically, of yours, 
and could give you no serviceable advice either in your present disputes 
with your masters, or in your plans of education and action for 
yourselves, until I had found out more clearly, what you meant 
by a Master, and what you wanted to gain either in education or 
action, —and, even farther, whether the kind of person you meant by a 
Master was one in reality or not, and the things you wanted to gain by 
your labour were indeed worth your having or not. So that nearly every- 
thing hitherto said in Fors has been addressed, in main thought, to your 

existing Masters, Pastors, and Princes,—not to you,—though these all 
~ Tclass with you, if they knew it, as ‘“‘ workmen and labourers,” and you 
_ with them, if yoz knew it, as capable of the same joys as they, tempted by 
the same passions as they, and needing, for your life, to recognize the 
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same Father and Father’s Law over you all, as brothers in earth and in 
heaven. 

But there was another, and a more sharply restrictive reason for my never, 
until now, addressing you as a distinct class ;—namely, that certain things 
which I knew positively must be soon openly debated—and what is more, 
determined—in a manner very astonishing to some people, in the natural 
issue of the transference of power out of the hands of the upper classes, 
so called, into yours,—transference which has been compelled by the 
crimes of those upper classes, and accomplished by their follies, —these 
certain things, I say, coming now first into fully questionable shape, could 
not be openly announced as subjects of debate by any man in my then 
official position as one of a recognised body of University teachers, without 
rendering him suspected and disliked by a large body of the persons with 
whom he had to act. And I considered that in accepting such a position 
at all I had virtually promised to teach nothing contrary to the principles 
on which the Church and the Schools of England believed themselves— 
whether mistakenly or not—to have been founded. 

‘The pledge was easy to me, because I love the Church and the Uni- 
versities of England more faithfully than most churchmen, and more 
proudly than most collegians ; though my pride is neither in my college 
boat, nor my college plate, nor my college class-list, nor my college heresy. 
I love both the Church and the schools of England, for the sake of the 
brave and kindly men whom they have hitherto not ceased to send forth 
into all lands, well nurtured, and bringing, as a body, wherever their 
influence extended, order and charity into the ways of mortals. 

And among these I had hoped long since to have obtained hearing, not 
for myself, but for the Bible which their Mothers reverenced, the Laws 
which their Fathers obeyed, and the wisdom which the Masters of all men 
—the dead Senate of the noblest among the nations—had left for the 
guidance of the ages yet to be. And during seven years I went on appeal- 
ing to my fellow-scholars, in words clear enough to them, though not to 
you, had they chosen to hear: but not one cared nor listened, till I had 
sign sternly given to me that my message to the learned and the rich was 
given, and ended. 

And now I turnto you, understanding you to be associations of labouring 
men who have recognized the necessity of binding yourselves by some 
common law of action, and who are taking earnest counsel as to the con- 
ditions of your lives here in England, and their relations to those of your 
fellow-workers in foreign lands. And I understand you to be, in these 
associations, disregardant, if not actually defiant, of the persons on whose 
capital you have been hitherto passively dependent for occupation, and who 
have always taught you, by the mouths of their appointed Economists, 
that they and their capital were an eternal part of the Providential arrange- 
ments made for this world by its Creator. 

In which self-assertion, nevertheless, and attitude of inquiry into the 
grounds of this statement of theirs, you are unquestionably right. For, 
as things are nowadays, you know any pretty lady in the Elysian fields of 
Paris who can set a riband of a new colour in her cap ina taking way, 
forthwith sets a few thousands of Lyonnaise spinners and dyers furiously 
weaving ribands of like stuff, and washing them with like dye. And in 
due time the new French edict reaches also your sturdy English mind, and 
the steeples of Coventry ring in the reign of the elect riband, and the 
Elysian fields of Spital, or whatever other hospice now shelters the weaver’s 
head, bestir themselves according to the French pattern, and bedaub them- 
selves with the French dye ; and the pretty lady thinks herself your ever- 
lasting benefactress, and little short of an angel sent from heaven to feed 
you with miraculous manna, and you are free Britons that rule the waves, 
and free Frenchmen that lead the universe, of course ; but you have not a 
bit of land you can stand on—without somebody’s leave, nor a house for 
your children that they can’t be turned out of, nor a bit of bread for their 
breakfast to-morrow, but on the chance of some more yards of riband 
Nor have you any notion that the pretty lady herself can 
be of the slightest use to you, except as a consumer of ribands ; what God 
made ex for—you do not ask: still less she, what God made yov for. 

How many are there of you, I wonder, landless, roofless, foodless, unless, 
for such work as they choose to put you to, the upper classes provide you 
with cellars in Lille, glass cages in Halluin Court, milk tickets, for which 


your children still have ‘‘the strength to smile—’ * How many of you, 


* See Fors for March of this year, p. 118, with the sequel. 
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tell me,—and what your united hands and wits are worth, at your own 
reckoning ? 

Trade Unions of England—Trade Armies of Christendom, what’s the 
roll-call of you, and what part or lot have you, hitherto, in this Holy 
Christian Land of your Fathers? Is not that inheritance to be claimed, 
and the Birth Right of it, no less than the Death Right? Will you not 
determine where you may be Christianly bred, before you set your block- 
head Parliaments to debate where you may be Christianly buried, (your 
priests also all a-squabble about that matter, as I hear,—as if any ground 
could be consecrated that had the bones of rascals in it, or profane where 
a good man slept!) But how the Earth that you tread may be conse- 
crated to you, and the roofs that shade your breathing sleep, and the deeds 
that you do with the breath of life yet strengthening hand and heart,— 
this it is your business to learn, if you know not; and this, mine to tell 
you, if you will learn, 

(To be concluded next week. ) 





A WORD FOR THE BABIES. 
By Mrs. E. P. MILuer. 


Poor little things that cannot speak for themselves! How 
many are the hard thoughts engendered in their disfavour, to 
say nothing of the hard words and still harder blows which 
many of them receive from those unfeeling ones who forget 
that they were babies once, and just as fretful, just as cross, 
just as unlovely as those whom they have now no patience 
with. 

But Jet me tell you your baby would not fret if he felt 
comfortable. Do you feel comfortable at all times and in all 
places? - Do you always keep your temper about your sur- 
roundings? Do you not often curse with your heart, if not 
your lips, the inconveniences to which you are subjected? 
Well, your babe is overcome by adverse circumstances as well 
as you, and as fretting and crying are his only methods of 
expressing feelings of discomfort, do not be impatient with 
the little one because he, in his language, is giving vent to 
his feelings just as his elders do in theirs. Stop a minute and 
consider if you would not “fret” and “ fuss,” only that you 
are ashamed of it. 

Do you say, your ‘‘baby has been cross ever since he 
was born?” ‘Then I reply, the poor child was born with 
some inharmony in his nature, and babes are not born 
unless the parents have imparted something abnormal, or 
failed to impart what every child has a right to—a_ per- 
fect organisation. Of the mother I would ask, What was 
your inner as well as outer hfe while you were bearing 
about the precious bud which is unfolding now? Were 
you pleased even from the beginning, with the prospect of 
becoming a mother? Were you at any time anxious and 
worried, nervous, timid, frightened, overtasked, overwearied, 
mourning, weeping, heartsick, fearful for the future, unkindly 
dealt by, angry, passionate, enraged? Were your life-powers 
exhausted by marital excesses? In short, did any thing occur 
which you would dislike to have your child experience, and 
which you think would have rendered him fretful and worri- 
some had he felt as you did? If so, remember he was there 
as well as you! He partook ofall your trials! Every thought 
and feeling has an influence upon the current of the blood, 
upon the development of every tissue and fibre, and the child 
in embryo cannot but partake largely of the mother’s experi- 
ences. 

Considering all this, can you yet become impatient with the 
babe because he manifests the fruit of the seeds you have 
sown in his little body? And if you yourself were in 
high health of body and mind, look to the father. What 
was his physical condition, his habits of life, his temper and 
disposition? What were the grandparents of the little one? 
If the baby is cross, he is not well; if he is ill, there is a 
cause for it, and he is not to blame for the cause. 











So you 


would do better to storm at the author of the mischief, rather 
than at the innocent one who suffers its consequences, 

A few words more, and I am done; and these words shall 
be for the babies whose illness every one admits—those who 
are under the doctor’s care. And here let me whisper truth ; 
that in very many cases all the treatment a sick child needs is 
rest and guzet. Rest from play, rest from talk, rest from com- 
pany, rest from food, Perhaps he has had too much of all of 
these—of the last two in particular—and now the doctor is 
called, and the whole house is in commotion, with each one 
telling how he has been, and how he was taken, and the talk 
over the poor babe is enough to make a well child sick. Then 
the neighbours, having seen the doctor’s horse at the gate, 
scarcely wait till he is out of sight before they “‘run in to see 
who is sick.” This is all very well, if they would run directly 
out again ; but they must sit down close around the sick one 
and tell over all the remedies they have heard of as being good 
in such cases ; then all the deaths they have been cognisant 
of from this disease—drinking up the pure air and disturbing 
the quiet he might otherwise get, till the poor little tired one 
is almost killed. And this goes on, day after day; for the 
parents, as well as others, seem entirely unaware that a sick 
child, even the veriest babe, feels the presence of company, 
and is injured by conversation quite as much, if not more, 
than an older person. ‘The little weak nerves are grated upon 
again and again, and when I say, “ You must not talk in pre- 
sence of this child,” they look incredulous and exclaim, 
“Why, do you think it hurts such a child?” Of course 
it hurts him, and a child is Aled outright for want 
of rest and guiet when sick. Physicians should realise 
the fact, and insist upon it that no one should be allowed to 
go near the child except those who are to take care of him, 
and that even these should refrain entirely from talking to each 
other and to the child. 

Oh! it is a sad, sad thing to be ababy! A little bundle of 
flesh and blood with an immortal soul in it, entirely at the 
mercy of those in whose way it is thrown, My heart aches for 
you, poor little well-springs of pleasure! for to many of you I 
know life is but a fountain of pain. Mothers, I beseech you 
to consider that your babe is made of material just as sensitive 
as you are, and by as much as you have suffered and been 
made unhappy by rough usage, give the baby such love and 
care as shall render him happy where you have been most 
miserable. 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


“ Tur WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


The Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness. 
Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Edition. 
_ London : 1697. 


(Continued from page 206.) 


(0) By 


“THE Way To HEALTH” is not a small book. We must 
hasten on, and the space at our disposal obliges us to pass over 
much matter which is of sufficient interest to quote, as at 
present we have not been through more than one-third of the 
book. 

Chapter VII. treats ‘‘ Of Wheat and other Grains ;” it also 
teaches that ‘‘ Aruits, Grains, and Herbs of our own Country 
are better and more agreeable to our Bodies than any brought 
from abroad!” ‘Of all sorts of Bread,” says Tryon, “that 
made from Wheat is the finest and best,” and he thinks that 
‘“‘ Wheat ought not to be ground at Mill above a day or two, 
before it be made into bread.” As to harvesting, Wheat ought 
not to be allowed to stand until it is fully ripe, and it should 
lie in the Mow (or rick) for three or four months before it is 
threshed. Our friends of the Bread Reform League will be 
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interested in the following quotation, which anticipates their 
teaching by nearly two centuries :— 


If you set any value on Health, and havea mind to preserve Nature, you 
must not separate the Azzes¢ from the Coursest Flour, because that which 
is Fine is naturally of an obstructive and stopping Quality: But on the 
contrary the other which is Course is of a Cleansing and Opening Nature ; 
therefore that Bread is best which is made of doth together ; for in the in- 
ward Bran and Skin of the Wheat is contained an oily Quality, which is 
of a sweet friendly Nature, by reason whereof, the Bread which is made 
of fine and course together, will not only be sweeter and keep longer AZozst?, 
but is also more wholsom. . : It must be confess’d that the 
Nutrimentive Quality is continued in the fie Flour, yet in the dranny part 
is contained the ofentue and digestive Quality, and there is as great a 
necessity of the one, as the other, for the support of Health; that which 
is accounted the worst, is as good and benefical to Nature as the best ; for 
when the fimest Flour is separated from the coursest and branny parts, 
neither the one nor the other, have the true Operations of the Flour of 
Wheat. 


Barley-bread is described as being of a coarser and colder 
quality than Wheat, while that made from Ave is said to be 
of a cooling opening quality. He strongly advocates the use 
of Herbs, both raw and boiled, and after setting forth their 
properties he says :— ; 

Besides the Vertues we have ascrib’d to Raw Herbs, God Almighty has 
created them for the use of Man, and they were the first Food which was 
allotted him, after the Fall, where he saith, Avery Green Herb shall be 
unto you for ood: And in the first Age of the World, though their Food 
was scarcely any thing else but Grecx Herbs and pure Water, yet when 
was there any Generation since that time, who has lived in so perfect 
Health, and to so great and flourishing an Age? The great and Illumi- 
nated Prophet J/oses did endeavour to wean (as it were) the Children of 
Israel from eating of Flesh in their forty years Journey in the Wilderness, 
and gave them Laws to distinguish between the Clean and Unclean 
Creatures, but you could never read of any Laws forbidding the use of 
green Herbs, 


Roots he regards as being valuable food. Of turnips he 
‘Says 

Turnips are a Root of a very innocent and mild Nature; it has several 
good Properties, it removes Obstructions which lie in the Passages, and 
mightily helps Concoction by its moist and slippery kind of Quality ; one 
may eat plentifully of this with a great deal of safety; but of Plesh 
sparingly, as most Nations do (Zzgland excepted ;) In France, Spain and 
Portugal, and other Countries, a pound of Flesh, with Herbs and Roots 
will make a Dinner for four or five People: But an Amglzsh man will eat 
at one Meal a Pound or two of fat Flesh, and scarcely a bit of Bread with 
it; there are but too many in this Nation that follow this dangerous and 
moxtous custom. 


He is especially strong in his view of confining our dietary 
and clothing to such articles as are grown in the latitude in 
which we are living. He says :— 


The wonderful and wise Creator hath endu’d every Country and 
Climate with such a permanent Nature, even in the beginning, as brings 
forth Herbs, Fruits and Graims, which are proper and most agreeable to 
the Natures and Constitutions of:the People born in that place. And as 
the cold Countries produce abundance of Cloth and Furs; so on the 
contrary, hot C/rmates afford Silks and find Calicoes, and the like, which 
are not proper nor useful for us, neither are ours for them : How contrary 
to Reason and Nature is it for men in co/d Countries to cloath themselves 
with Sz/k and jie Calico? And so on the contrary, for those in fot 
Countries to cloath themselves with our strong thick Woollen cloth and 
furs? But mens Health is not so much endanger’d by outward Gar- 
ments, as by too great an Indulgence of Nature in the use of Meats and 
Drinks, the one being 2xterma/, and the other /uternal, . . . 

When I consider the strange and unnatural mixture, and the variety of 
Meats and Drinks that are too commonly us’d, I cannot admire the 
Unhealthiness of our Age: And certainly if this Nation do continue and 
encrease their eating and drinking the improper /’ruits, Spices, Wines, 
and other things that are the Products and Growths of other Countries, 
as has been done for these forty or fifty years last past, we shall be cor- 
rupted in our Radzxes, as too many are already ; all those things being now 
commonly us’d which have greately encourag’d other Nations to make 
such quantities of them, as that they are become so Cheap, that it is 
scarcely worth the Merchants while to bring them over; for where there 
was one pound of Sugar spent forty or fifty years ago, now there is a 
Thousand ; and where there was then one quart of We drunk, there is 
now Zen Thousand, 


Regarding the still prevalent notion that highly-concentrated 
food best constitutes strength, he says :—~ 


Some think, 7hat the stronger the Liquor, and the Richer their Food is, 
the more Vertue and Strength is in it; but the contrary is to apparent ; 
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for nothing is more hurtful to Nature than that which contains much 

Nourishment ; for this cause many People are out of order; their natural 

strength decaying by degrees, and occasioning many Diseases to reign, 

meh had no being in former Ages, when the use of such things were not 
nown. 


He is no friend to a fish diet, but admits the use of some 
kinds :— 


Those ish that have no Scales, are unclean, and the Nourishment they 
afford is of a moist and slimy Nature. But on the contrary, those that 
have both Scales and Fins, are wholsomer, and are of a dryer Substance, 
and easier of Concoction; those that are bred in clear gravelly running 
Waters and Rivers, are sweet, pleasant, and wholsom, if taken in their 
proper Season. 


Chapter VIII. is upon the Mischief of Variety of Meats and 
Drinks, and it largely re-traverses the ground gone over in the 
preceding chapter. He condemns the use of cakes com- 
pounded of too many ingredients, and he is hard upon the 
doctors and nurses of his day, who were much given to cod- 
In commiserating the condition of their victim, the 
patient, he says :— 


First, he must have all his Drink boyl’d forsooth, with a Crust of Bread 
in it: This too he must drink as hot as may be endured; and Jfzstress 
Nurse for pure Laziness will make at Once as much fulsom s/f-s/op as will 
serve a whole Day and Night; and so the poor languishing Creature must 
take it heated again and acain: Then Gaffer Doctor enjoyns him every two 
hours a quantity of his szck Cordial: and to compleat the Tragedy of his 
Martyrdom, there must be a rouzing ire in thé Room, tho’ it be at Mid- 
summer, the Curtains must be drawn close, and a Cloth before the 
Windows, so that there can scarce come the least Breeze of Wind or pure 
Air into the Room; whence the imprisoned Air therein becomes sz/pherous 
and so woxzous, that such Chambers send forth such strong and fulsom 
Scents and Fumes as will disorder the most healthy, if they continue there 
but a while. These are some of the abominable (I had almost said 
Murderous) courses the poor sick are confined unto, which is much to be 
pitied, and deserves to be remedied. And therefore tho’ this Discourse 
may seem a Digression, I am confident the Judicious will pardon it. 





Reverting to the subject of the inharmonious blending of 
varieties of food, he says :— 


There are some sorts of Food that may be properly Compounded, as 
bearing a Szmzz/e with each other: As, 
1. Bread, Butter, and Herbs either Boy?d or Raw, as also several sorts 
of Roots. 
. Bread and several sorts of /vzz¢s. 
. Bread and Milk, or Milk and Flour boyld together, with some Water 
Oat-meal, and Milk and Water boyl’d. 
Bread and Butter, Bread and Cheese. 
. Milk and ripe Fruits, as Milk, and Apples, &c, 
. Butter and several kinds of Pulses boyl’d. 
Bread, with all sorts of Flesh fit to be eaten. 
. Herbs and Flesh. 
. Roots and Flesh. 
. Bread and Eggs; but Butter is but an improper Ingredient with 
Lggs. 
11. Bread and Fish. 
12. Oyl and Fish; for Butter is not so good: Also F7sh is wholsomer 
boyl'd in Water, than prepared any other way. 
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He says he “could nominate many more mixtures” that 
would be natural; and he concludes the chapter by reiterating 
his recommendation of a simple diet, and contemning in 
strong—if not in choice—language, the use of feather beds. 








DOMESTIC MAXIMS. 


Mince pies, plum pudding, and holiday turkey lay the foundation for an 
all winter’s indigestion, bad colds, and rheumatism. Eat sparingly of 
rich diet. 


A good cook never wastes. It is her pride to make the most of every- 
thing with which she is provided, and to serve it in the most attractive and 


appetising form. 


The day has passed for regarding cooking a menial and vulgar labour, 
and those who give thought and study to the preparation of their daily food 
always gain in vigour and cheerfulness. 


In marketing, go early, so as to secure a choice of fresh articles. Trade 
only with honest dealers, and where possible for cash only. Credits are 
always costly. Ifa dealer wrong you in weight or measure, leave him.— 
American Cultivator. 
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ON CHARITY AND SOME OF ITS 
ALMONERS. 


SOMEWHAT earlier than usual we are reminded of the near 
approach of winter. Already biting cold has set in, and the 
knowledge of the wide-spread poverty prevalent amongst us 
will incite to kindly deeds of charity, hundreds—we trust 
thousands—of those who have enough and to spare. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss the causes which 
have led to the present anomalous condition of things, under 
which persons of high principle and integrity have to maintain 
a never-ceasing struggle for bare existence, while those who 
are not troubled with scruples, and who don’t mind resorting 
to mean actions, are highly prosperous when judged by the 
commonly received standard of success. Without following 
this line of thought further, we will admit that a large propor- 
tion of our poverty and its attendant suffering—the existence 
of which every good man will deplore—comes from causes 
over which the sufferer has control, or customs and _ habits pre- 
valent amongst us which, though sanctioned by society, no 
person is compelled to conform to. 

But, when face to face with a mass of suffering, our first 
thought ought to be directed to its immediate relief. By our 
Poor Laws we admit that every person has the right to life, 
and, consequently, to the means of living. That being so, 
even when the poverty is brought on by folly or by indiscre- 
tion, if we have the means of alleviating it, common humanity 
obliges us to do so. It is quite true that every one is justified 
in exercising discrimination in almsgiving, and in other more 
useful acts of charity; since, when deserving people can be 
relieved, and ultimately assisted into positions in which they 
can help themselves, a sense of satisfaction rewards the bene- 
factor, and encourages him to repeat the experiment in similar 
cases. This is the charity which may be said to pay. Apart 
from relieving cases of urgent necessity, it is of the highest 
importance that donors should bestow their charity so as to do 
the most good with it. We by no means concur in the view 
that benevolently disposed persons should delegate/to others— 











either to individuals or to societies—the distribution of their 
benefactions. Where such persons possess the requisite 
amount of time and measure of health, we incline to the view 
that they can do a great deal of good by coming into personal 
contact with the poor and poverty-stricken ; and that whatever 
material aid they may bestow upon them, will be of less real 
value to its recipients than the, help afforded_by the sympa- 
thetic counsel and advice given. 

When a person cannot do this, the next best thing is to 
entrust the work to some judicious friend upon whom absolute 
reliance can be placed; and, failing this, subscriptions or 
donations should be handed to societies instituted for the relief 
of poverty and suffering. But greater discrimination is needed 
in the selection of a society or institution than of an individual 
almoner. We may know sufficient of a person to warrant 
us in trusting him, but more complex elements are presented 
where a society is concerned. 

It should always be borne in mind that it is not sufficient to 
select a society on account of the laudable object it is supposed 
to exist to promote. Societies with the best objects are, un- 
fortunately, too often the worst and most dangerous. There 
are in London, and in other large cities and towns, a class of 
people who live upon the sufferings and misfortunes of their 
fellow-creatures. These people, asa rule, set on foot a society, 
or scheme, to dispense charity in a form which at once appeals 
to the kindly disposed, who, agreeing with the object for which 
the society is ostensibly instituted, cheerfully subscribe to its 
funds. For the appearance of the thing something is done, but 
only a very small proportion of the money so subscribed ever 
finds its way to the class for whom it is intended ; the bulk of 
it is appropriated by the very benevolent—and pious (?)—pro- © 
moters of the society, who spend it in riotous living. We do 
not thoroughly agree with the Charity Organisation Society, but 
we believe they are doing a most useful work in continually 
exposing such vagabonds, and in incessantly warning the bene- 
volent from subscribing to societies which are in reality little 
better than swindles. The worst part of the swindle is not in 
taking money from the wealthy so much as withholding it from © 
the poor and perishing. . 

It is not enough, then, that the {object of a beneficent 
society be a good one. Its constitution, and the proportion 
of cost of administration to the aggregate sum distributed, 
should not be lost sight of. And one rule should be rigidly 
observed—viz., never to encourage a society that is not worked 
and controlled by an active committee. It is monstrous for 
individuals to set up institutions and appeal to the public for 
support, while they themselves constitute the society in all 
that relates to its management. One person ina thousand may 
administer the public money with the most scrupulous honesty ; 


but no one ought to be placed in so invidious a position. 


In most of these cases reports are published—in some they 
are tastefully got up, and even gilded !—and the accounts 
appended are audited. Those who know what auditing 
accounts means—especially the accounts of charities—will of 
course not place much reliance upon so flimsy a guarantee. 
But the unthinking public is too apt to take it for more than 
it is worth. And, even if it is perfect, it should not be over- 
looked that it only certifies that money has been received and 
expended in a certain way ; while what is obviously wanted is 
an assurance that the expenditure has been the wisest and 
best possible, with the sole view of doing the most good to the 
greatest number of sufferers. 

We do not wish to check, but to increase, charity. We - 
appeal to all who can aid in the relief of human suffering to 
do so to the full extent of their power. At the same time we 
urge the application to charity of the dearly bought axiom of 
Longfellow’s “ Miles Standish ”— 


‘* If you would be well served, you must serve yourself ”— 


feeling that such a course if adopted would result in doubly 


| blessing both its donors and recipients. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late x50, Strand, W.C.), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes, 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


“EXCELSIOR!” 


WE have just received a letter from Manchester, which calls for 
the serious consideration of those who are trying to make the Club 
movement a powerful instrument of social progress. Our corre- 
spondent is a man with a generous heart, deeply and earnestly 
anxious for the welfare of the toiling masses. He has for some 
years devoted time, talents, and money to promote our cause, and 
he has never assumed airs of superiority or a right to dictate, but 
has gone among his poorer brethren, treating them as his equals 
in all respects. The following words, therefore, deserve atten- 
tion : “We cannot make Clubs succeed in Manchester, though 
we tried very hard to do so. We cannot induce workmen to be- 
come members of them. The reason is partly that there are a con- 
siderable number of political clubs in the town, of which most of 
the more intelligent men are already members; and partly it seems 
that workpeople find the kind of occupation they like best in music- 
halls and public-houses, where they are never asked to work on 
committees.” 

Other causes besides those mentioned by our friend may have 
been at work, which have escaped his notice, but the two reasons 
for failure which he specifies are natural and probable. What is 
the conclusion to be drawn? Of course “ political” clubs will at- 
tract the “more intelligent men” rather than purely neutral, or so- 
called social clubs. An intelligent man, whether rich or poor, 
_ must always have an interest in some great object or other, outside 
the routine of his daily existence. Politics, literature, science, art, 
wealth, power, beneficence, or religion ; all but the first and the 
last are, for obvious reasons, closed to nine workmen out of ten. 
But politics and religion have an equal claim, and may reasonably 
have an equal interest for all. We can now speak only of the 
former. If politics, or in other words, the commonwealth, have a 
claim upon the attention of every citizen, rich or poor, how much 
more upon the latter. The rich and the great have little to gain 
from just and wholesome laws, or from honest and intelligent 
government, as compared with the poor. The condition of the 
former will always have its compensations, whatever the political 
state of a country. Even in Turkey life is tolerable for the pashas. 
It is to the mass of the population—to the workers—that political 
progress renders the greatest service. 
in every country must be a politician for his own sake, and for the 
sake of his fellows. No wonder, then, that a Club which makes 
political study, discussions, and organisations its chief interest is 
preferred by intelligent men to Clubs which have no such cha- 
racter. We have always said that Clubs need more “ backbone ” 
than many of them possess, in the shape of some distinct purpose 
which shall bind the members together and make them feel that 
the Club has some definite and permanent advantage. That object 
may be intellectual, philanthropic, religious, economical, or 
political. Clubs which merely provide society and recreation at a 
moderate cost have done great good as substitutes for the public- 
house, in promoting temperance, and in raising men’s tastes and 
habits. But as we have said, the most intelligent men will require 
something more. What is the conclusion to be derived? Clearly 
this, that our Clubs cannot do their highest and best work, cannot 
draw the most able and useful members of the working class, 
unless they do aim higher than in merely providing beer, billiards, 
and a few newspapers. Some committees will reply, “ Well, that 
is not our case; we can get as many men as we want by giving 
them beer, billiards, and newspapers. They want nothing more!” 
We reply: “The fact that men want nothing more is the very reason 
why you should teach them to want something more. The Clubs 
should not meet only the existing wants of their members, but 
should aim at raising men’s aims, should rouse them out of apathy 
and dulness as to the great facts of life—should inoculate them 
with a desire for self-culture—should prepare them for citizenship, 
and fill them with a desire to help in curing the thousand ills that 
society is heir to.” Well do we know how much trouble, ridicule, 
and even abuse, we invite Club committees to undertake ; but we 
say that all human progress has been obtained at that price. The 
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Every workman, therefore, ” 
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Clubs have a great duty to perform, a great opportunity of serving 
their country. If they recognise it, and will incur the needful sacri- 
fices, they will have their reward, although many of the workers in 
this cause will not see the fruit of their efforts. The result will be 
none the less certain. The best men of all classes will be proud 
to associate themselves with the Clubs, and in twenty or thirty 
years hence, even in such towns as Manchester, where there is so 
much that is blighting and depressing in outward surroundings, 
men will no longer prefer music-halls and public-houses to Clubs, 
“because they are not asked to work in committees.” With the 
growth of true education, and of a higher public spirit, a larger 
number of men will feel it to be an honour, rather than a task, to 
take a share in the tedious work of Club management. Will the 
committees who at this moment have this great work in their 
hands rise to the height of the great ideal which the Central Union 
has for so many years placed before them? Every human organi- 
sation and society has either to go forward or to go backward—to 
improve or deteriorate. There is no standing still in this world for 
men or for committees. To the Clubs we say, “Excelsior!” 


- Struggle upwards for a higher and higher life. Ever seek to make 


some fresh step upwards, and you will assure to those who succeed 
you in the ranks of labour a better future than they have ever had 
since the world began. 

How is this general doctrine to be applied in practice? The 
Union has endeavoured, by innumerable speeches, articles, letters, 
and pamphlets, to indicate the various forms of work which might 
be usefully undertaken. We think that the letter from Manchester 
clearly indicates two defects in many of the Clubs—one in the 
absence of provision for the more vigorous minds of the working 
community, the other in the absence of sufficient attractions in the 
shape of music and such artistic forms of recreation, for women as 
well as men, as shall successfully compete with the “music-halls 
and public-houses.” We propose, in another article, to develop 
this suggestion, and to consider it more fully than we have space 
for to-day. 


Genoa, 24th October. HP: 








MR. DIXON, C.E., ON SWIMMING. 


On Monday night Mr. John Dixon, C.E., of the ‘‘Choubra,” attended 
the Kingston Workmen’s Club for the purpose of distributing prizes won 
by the successful competitors in various races held by the rowing, 
swimming, and bicycle clubs which are connected with the institution. 
After the distribution Mr. Dixon said: ‘‘ The older we get, the wiser we 
get. I never knew there was such an institution as this, patronised so 
largely as this, and with so great an interest taken in its welfare, in King- 
ston before this evening. I have come here with very great pleasure, and 
I shall have great pleasure in coming on any future occasion ; for I must 
say that institutions which devote themselves as you do to athletic amuse- 
ments during the summer, and to intellectual occupations during the 
winter, afford those pleasant 7éztons which are so useful for the pleasure 
and the enjoyment, and the instruction of life. The different athletic 
amusements, the prizes for which I have had satisfaction in distributing to- 
night, number amongst them a swimming club; and having taken, as you 
may be aware, some interest during the last year or two in the endeavour 
to promote the learning of swimming by our river-side residents, I take 
particular interest in that special club. I regret very much that circum- 
stances prevented us carrying out the intention which we had of esta- 
blishing a good swimming bath at Surbiton.” 








UNION NOTICES. 


The next meeting of Club delegates will be held at the Union office on 
Wednesday, November roth. Tea at 7.30, business at 8. 


LONDON TAILors’ CLUB AND INSTITUTE (11, DENMAN STREET, 
GoLDEN SQUARE, W.).—Mr. J. Plumpton gave a lecture at the above in- 
stitution on the evening of October 31st, and the following readings and 
entertainments have been arranged. Associate members of other Clubs are 
admitted free. November 7th, Mr. T. Dallas; November 14th, Mr. 
Walter Darwood and Miss Naomi Foster; November 21Ist, Mr. 
J. P. Collins ; November 28th, Mr. M. Byrnes. The chair will be taken 
at nine o’clock sharp.—J. TYLEE, secretary. 


Notice To CLuBs.—The widow of an artisan has offered to give to 
any Clubs desiring them a large number of unbound volumes of the 
Lenglish Mechanic, of Lnginecering, and of the Bulding Times. Any 
Club secretary communicating with the Union office can be informed of the 
name and address of the donor. 


THE DUBLIN CASTLE CLUB (11, JAMAICA STREET, COMMERCIAL 
Roap, E.).—On Sunday evening, November 7th, Miss Edith Simcox, 
member of the London School Board, will lecture on the Life and Work 
of Richard Cobden. Chair to be taken 8.30, Members of affiliated 
Clubs invited. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS. AND EVENTS. 


On Monday last, at a Special Court of the Haberdashers’ Company, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts was presented with the Freedom and Livery of 
that Company. The Clerk read the resolution of the Court, that the free- 
dom should be conferred on the Baroness, and administered the declaration 
to her ladyship, who inscribed her name in the freedom book. The motion 
was made by the Lord Mayor, seconded by Mr. Alderman Stone (who 
said this was the first time the Company had exercised the privilege, under 
the charter of Queen Elizabeth, admitting ladies), that the livery of the 
Company should also be conferred on the Baroness; and this having been 
agreed to, her ladyship was clothed with the livery-gown of the Company, 
which in her case consisted of white cashmere, lined with blue silk. In 
the course of her admirable and characteristic speech of acknowledgment, 
the Baroness said :— 


‘¢ The Company, which was distinguished by large and important educa- 
tional establishments, must know almost better than any one how vast a 
number of women, indeed, and men too, following the numerous avoca- 
tions to be found in this great Metropolis were working in unknown 
spheres, contributing to the honour, glory, and safety of our country. As 
there were moments in every person’s life when a kindly appreciation of 
services were peculiarly grateful, so she could not but think at this moment, 
when so much distress existed, when the wail of sorrow and turmoil was 
heard all round us, and especially not very far from our shore, it would be 
a great gratification to those who were pursuing humble duties, whether 
rich or poor, to find that this Court recognised such services in her. She 
hoped she did not arrogate too much to herself in offering to the Master 
and Wardens the thanks of all such persons as she had described. All 
those who honoured the self-denying labours of Howard, who had worked 
in the same vineyard as Raikes, who would emulate the great works of 
Clarkson, who in any degree had striven to Jessen the miseries, to improve 
the condition, and add to the pleasures of mankind, would allow her to be 
their representatives on this occasion, and thank this Company for the 
honour done them, and for the encouragement given to them. But there 
was one class for whom she felt she was entitled to speak as their 
authorised representative, and that was those who worked in the sam2 cause 
as Martin, who introduced what was now known as the Animal’s Charter. 
As the president of the Ladies’ Committee of the Society for the Protection 
of Animals, she felt entitled to offer to the Court her warmest thanks for the 
recognition of such services in the address that had been presented to her. 
Not only must she arrogate to herself the position of their representative 
throughout England and the dependencies and colonies of the Queen, but 
also in that wider world of America, of Russia, Norway, and Spain—all 
of which countries had ladies’ committees for the protection of animal life. 
All those committees would hear with more than satisfaction, with pleasure, 
that this company had adverted to the mute creation, of which they were 
the defenders and protectors throughout the whole world. She thanked 
the Court that in their address they had remembered and included our mute 
fellow-creatures ; thus carrying out the spirit of the great motto over what, 
as a citizen of London, she could speak of as ‘our Royal Exchange ’— 
‘ The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ ” 


In lecturing at the Westbourne Park Institute on Monday last, upon 
‘¢The Earlier Poems of Robert Browning, and Tennyson’s ‘In Memo- 
riam,’” Professor Morley, referring to the latter end of the last century, 
remarked that the slow progress of that time was caused by the hard 
formalism which prevailed. There was not that simple ease of intercourse 
that they were now striving for. The Bastille, he said, was the special 
representative of a crushing tyranny. Wordsworth exulted in its fall ; and 


after the Revolution he came home much sobered, but still looking to the © 


time when man should become what might be termed civilised in the future, 
although he no longer felt it was to be accomplished by violent means. 
He saw then that the way was slow to such a future. What Wordsworth 
had shadowed forth in 1814 they were now carrying out. The lecturer, 
in dwelling upon the earlier poems of Browning and Tennyson, said if they 
could imagine the two were running a race they must consider that up to 
the time of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” Browning was in advance, and 
he quoted from many of the works of both poets to enforce the idea. 
Previous to then, Tennyson’s poems did not touch the hearts of the people 
as Browning’s did. 


In a recent letter to the Daily Telezraph Professor L. Flower says :— 


‘‘The definition of a healthy house requires that it shall have a dry 
basement, the building being on a dry soil, or the site concreted all over, 
and having damp courses at the ground level. The drains should be all 
outside the house, or, if perforce inside, laid on and covered with concrete, 











and connected with the main sewer (or cesspool) through a properly con- 
structed and ventilated ‘intercepting chamber.” Means should be 
provided for flushing the drains at the head; the soil-pipe of the closets 
outside the house should be open at the top, and carried full-bore far 
above the eaves or gutters, and not placed near a chimney. There must 
be no ‘pan’ closets, no ‘D’ traps, but simple apparatus and ventilated 
traps, where two or more closets are above each other. There must be a 
distinct water supply for closet use, ‘safes’ under closet and bath 
apparatus, not connected with a trap, but passing to the open air. The 
overflow of cisterns, sinks, and bath wastes must have a broken connection 
with the drain, and discharge into proper interceptors. All ‘bell’ traps 
must be abolished. All closets, sculleries, bath-rooms, larders, and 
cupboards must have permanent means of ventilation. All staircases must 
have permanent ventilation at the highest point ; all rooms whatsoever to 
have means for the admission of free and exit of foul air. This is some 
of the detail of general principles ‘capable of application all round to the 
varying circumstances of our dwellings,’ ”’ 


Lecturing on Monday last upon ‘‘ A Lesson in Animal Mechanics,” 


the Bow and Bromley Institute, Dr. B. W. Richardson said :— 


at 


‘* He would confine his lecture to the subject of food and the digestion 
of the human body. In our political, social, and national history there was 
notime when the question of food required to be studied with a more 
solemn consideration than now. Had it not been for our foreign supplies 
of food, we should last year have been in a state of famine, as out of two 
million quarters of corn necessary for the people of this country, only a 
little over 500,000 came from our own land. He wanted to know what we 
should do if our foreign supplies were at any moment cut off. After 
enumerating the constituent parts of food and of the human body, the pro- 
portion of water in the latter being over seventy-five per cent., he showed 
in a series of diagrams the action of the various organs, and the digestion, 
distribution, and regulation of food through the system. He aiso explained 
the operation of the nerves, over which we had little control, and remarked 
that convulsions with children frequently arose from indigestible food, 
which acted upon certain nerves communicating directly with the heart. 
He said the question now arises, ‘‘Is man to be fed most scientifically 
upon vegetable or animal food?” Vegetarians were becoming an 
important body, and were teaching them great facts about diet. It was 
obviously a double expense to use animals for food, as none of them 
supplied us with that food primarily, but went to the earth to get their own 
flesh. If they went straight to the vegetable world for their supplies they 
would save something like one-eighth of the cost. Man was certainly not 
a carnivorous animal, us the digestive systems of those animals were quite 
different to man’s. They had cutting and tearing teeth, a small stomach 
made to receive meat prepared for it, and intestines so short that they were 
only three times the length of the body. Man, on the other hand, had a 
large stomach, and intestines six times the length of his own body. He 
found again that ruminants had four stomachs, and in the case of a sheep, 
intestines twenty-eight times the length of the body. He therefore con- 
cluded that as a man was neither a carnivorous animal nor a herbiforous 
animal, he was something between the two—an omnivorous animal. He 
could not live on vegetables alone, although he had no doubt that many 
vegetarians did live very well; but the safest plan was to take a little pre- 
ponderance of vegetable diet until we had advanced, and some small 
supplementary quantity of animal food. _In course of time we should be 
able to make animalised food which would fulfil the same part as was now 
fulfilled by the lower animals which we killed for our life. He strongly 
recommended whole-meal bread as being the most nutritious and digestible, 
and remarked, in allusion to alcoholic drinks, that, as a matter of pure 
physiology, in the whole range of the animal creation there was not a 
patticle of evidence that nature ever intended one drop of fluid over all. 
the world of life except water.” 


Last week Sir Stafford Northcote presided at a meeting of the Exete 
Literary Society, an institution with which he has been identified for a 
number of years. In the course of a speech appreciative of the objects and 
doings of the Society, he referred to public reading as follows :— 


‘One general lesson of especial importance was this, that there was very 
much in books which would escape attention if they merely passed their 
eyes over the pages without attempting to realise the scenes, characters, 
and incidents to which they related. There was a saying of a Roman poet 
which had almost become a proverb, to the effect that things delivered to 
the ears were less impressive than those which were submitted to the eyes ; 
but he thought they might turn the proverb ina different way, and say 
that, submitted to the eye they would not produce half the impression 
created by the contents of books, well delivered to the ear by those who 
understood them, and were able to bring out their true meaning. He 
much regretted that other duties prevented him of later years taking 
the active part he should have wished in connection with this Society, but 
he felt very highly pleased to be again occupying the President’s chair.” 
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There have been important changes at the London School Board recently. 
Dr. Richardson is a valuable accession there, and his presence at the 
Board will be a guarantee that health topics will occupy their legitimate 
place in thecurriculum. But the Board has sustained an irreparable loss in 
the death ofits Vice-Chairman, the Rev. John Rodgers, M.A. The deceased 
gentleman was elected to the first School Board of London by the electors of 
Finsbury, and by the first Board he was elected as Chairman of the School 
Management Committee. The electors have at each subsequent triennial 
election ratified their choice, and he had served upon the Board with 
great earnestness and ability up to the last, showing by words and acts his 
great interest in the cause of elementary education among the London poor, 
At the usual weekly meeting of the Board last week, Sir Charles Reed, 
M.P., who was much affected, rose and said :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—We meet to-day under the shadow of a great 
loss. ‘These sombre tokens around me reveal our bereft condition. A 
colleague, greatly admired and much beloved, has been taken from us, 
He was with us from the beginning of our work. His knowledge of it was 
complete; his labours were unremitting, often taxing his powers beyond 
their strength. His heart was firmly set upon lifting up the children of the 
poorest of our population from their condition of ignorance and neglect, 
and from the midst of this noble endeavour he has been called away sud- 
denly, and at a time when his eminent services could ill be spared. We 
shall miss him in this chamber; we shall miss him in the committee- 
rooms ; and by our teachers, all over London, his absence will be keenly 
felt. Opportunity will be given next week to submit appropriate resolu- 
tions. My words on this sad day are brief, but I am convinced that I 
express the common sentiment of the members of this Board when I say 
that in the death of John Rodgers we have lost a true friend, the cause of 
education has lost a standard-bearer, and London has lost a citizen of 
whom the people may be justly proud.” 





Last week the long disused churchyard attached to the Church of St. 
Botolph- Without, Aldersgate Street, was opened as a public recreation 
ground by Mr. Alderman Staples. The ground, which is about an acre in 
extent, has been very tastily laid out, and the result is another breathing 
space for the City. We regret to note that the attempt made by Mr. C. E. 
Maurice, on behalf of the Kyrle Society, to induce the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to throw open Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the public, was not suc- 
cessful. However, the question was not finally settled, as the subject was 
adjourned for a week. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


HEALTH STUDIES: A CoURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE 
LEcTURE HALL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
By H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
27, Paternoster Row. - 

A few months since we had pleasure in calling attention to a similar 
work to the present, entitled ‘‘ The Human Body and its Functions.” 
Like its predecessor, ‘‘ Health Studies” is a report of extempore lectures 
delivered to the young men of London. By the delivery of such lectures 
Dr. Paterson is doing a good work, and in a published form they are likely 
to be abidingly useful. As we shall be shortly making extracts from these 
admirable ‘‘ Studies” for the benefit of our readers, we will now only say 
that the volume is well got up and very cheap. 


A MANUAL OF PHRENOLOGY: DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS, AND OTHERS. By Alfred T. Storey. London: L. N, 
Fowler. 

The author of this little manual is the editor of the Phrenological 
Magazine. We has produced a little work which, while it does not 
exhaust the subject, is well fitted to introduce the question to inquirers. 
Mr. Fowler, who contributes the preface, says, ‘‘It is, indeed, better 
adapted to beginners in the investigation of psychology than a larger and 
more comprehensive work would be, enabling, as it does, the reader to 
take in the leading principles and facts of the science at a grasp, and 
without confusion.” 








HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, 


ANECDOTES OF CELEBRITIES: 
Humorous. By C. H. Barnwell. 
Paternoster Row. 

An interesting collection of anecdotes relative to some hundreds of 
celebrities. In most cases only a brief paragraph is devoted to each 
subject. As an example we select one at random :— 

“JOHN TAYLOR. 
“ Born, 1580; Died, 1654. 

“John Taylor had the merit of interrupting the servile etiquette of kneeling 
to the King. ‘I myself’ (says the water poet) ‘gave a book to King 
James once, in the Great Chamber at Whitehall, as His Majesty came from 
chapel.’ The Duke of Richmond said merrily to me, ‘Taylor, where did 
you learn the manners to give the King a book, and not kneel?’ ‘My 
lord,’ said I, ‘if it please your grace, I do give now; but when I deg 
, anything, thenjI kneel.’” 
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THE COMMON DISEASES OF CHILDREN, AND THEIR HOMCOPATHIC 
AND GENERAL TREATMENT. By E. H. Ruddock, M.D. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. London: 2, Finsbury Circus. 

Dr. Ruddock possesses the art of writing upon medical subjects so as to 
be clearly understood by the populace. His descriptions of disease are 
simple, and his hints upon bathing, diet, clothing, etc., may be read 
with advantage even by those who are not in agreement with his system 
of treatment. Nobody can be the worse, most mothers and nurses will be 
the better, for reading this little manual. : 


UNa’s CRUSADE, AND OTHER TALES. By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
National Temperance League, 337, Strand. 

This little book is one of an admirable series for circulation among the 
young, to which we have previously directed attention, There are four 
complete tales in the little volume, and they are written ina style calcu- 
lated to interest young readers, and introduce the important question of 
temperance to them in a pleasant and judicious manner. This series should 


be largely used and circulated as prize volumes in Sunday and other schools. 


THE QUIVER, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. London: Cassell and Co. 
This popular favourite fully maintains its ground. The contents present 
an admirable variety, suitable to readers of all ages. A short story in 


the October issue—‘‘ The Difference it Made”—might be read with 


advantage by all young wives—and some old ones, too, for the matter of that. 


THe Hoy BIBLE, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. Part VII. 
London: Cassell and Co. 

The present part brings this great work down to Numbers xxvi. 
It contains four plates, two of which, ‘‘ Moses on the Hill” and ‘‘ The 
Finding of Moses,” as characteristic pictures, are worth more than the 
price of the publication. 


THE NEw TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
by Dr. Ellicott. London: Cassell and Co. 
The present issue (No. 8) of this popular and scholarly commentary 
contains the first nine chapters of St. Mark. The notes and comments 
are suggestive and practical. 


WARD AND LOcK’s UNIVERSA]. INSTRUCTOR ; OR, SELF-CULTURE FOR 
Att. London: Ward and Lock. Part I. 

This carefully prepared and well got up publication promises to be of 
great value to young people anxious for self-improvement. It will, no 
doubt, have a wide sale, as its price (6d. per month) brings it within the 
reach of almost everybody. 


DECORATION IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, AND ART 
MANUFACTURE. No. I. London: Sampson Low. 
This small art serial is beautifully printed on good paper, and its 
contents will interest lay as well as professional readers. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. London: Fowler. 

In addition to the principal subject, phrenology, the pages of this 
magazine, now in its tenth number, contain articles upon social and health 
questions, likely to make the publication welcome in other than phreno- 
logical circles. 


THE WORLD OF FasHION. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

This, the oldest ladies’ monthly magazine, claims to be also the most 
practical; and from a glance at the contents of this month’s number, we 
incline to think it possesses features which are sure to enable it to retain its 
popularity with the fair sex. 


Bucx’s CAsH HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 
Eaton Square. 

An admirably arranged account-book for housekeepers desirous of 
keeping a full analysis of their expenditure. Each page is ruled for a 
week’s accounts, sub-divided into twenty headings. If ladies can only be 
got to acquire the habit of making the necessary entries each day, a very 
useful record will be the result. 

ROUND THE FIRESIDE : BEING THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF ‘‘SOCIETY.” 
London : 108, Fleet Street. 

The publishers have provided an interesting Christmas number at half 
the price usually charged for the same quantity and quality of matter. 
The illustrations are better than those usually found in a sixpenny annual. 
TEMPERANCE MOTTOES AND TEXTS: ILLUMINATED FLORAL CARDS, 

FOR REWARDS, WALL DeEcoRATIONS, ETC. London: National 
Temperance League, 337, Strand. 

Cheap and artistic, these cards ought to be popular with temperance and 
social reformers. They are equally adapted for exhibition in private rooms 
and in public halls. 


By Gustave Doré. 


Edited 


London: 57, Elizabeth Street, 


RECEIVED. 


The Indiana Farmer,—Soctal No’es. The new series bears evidences of re- 
newed life.— The Society Times.—Le Devoir: Revue des Réformes Sociales.— 
Journal &@ Hygiine.—Church of England Temperance Chronicle.—Church of 
Ireland Temperance Visitor.—Hand and Heart.—The Garden.—The Life 
Boat.—Church of England Pulpit—The American Cultivator.—The 
National Independent.—Scientific American—The Common Good.— 
Harper's Young’ People—Herald of Health.— Phrenological Sketch of 
Sir Josiah Mason”? (London : Fowler).—‘‘ National Temperance Hymnal ” 
(Graham, Maidstone).—‘‘Annual Report of the Westminster Free 

Library,” 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart’good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. . 
: — Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


NEVER does a man portray his own character more ;vividly than in his 
manner of portraying that of another.—/ean Paul. 


An acquaintance is a being who meets us with a smile and salute, who 
tells us with the same breath that he is glad and sorry for the most trivial 
gocd or ill that befalls us.—Hawkesworth. 


Rashness belongs to vigorous youth, prudence to old age.—Cicero, 
Her grief is real who grieves when no one is near.—JZartzal. 


We are slow to believe that which, if believed, would cause us sorrow. 
— Ovid. s 


The world! What do we know of the age of the world? 
an old coquette who disguises her age.— Voléatriana. 


She is like 


Whatever grace God may intend to give us, He has already given us 
far more than we have corresponded with.—fev. . W. Fader. 


Occasions do not make a man frail, but they show what he is.— Thomas 
a Kempts. 


All perfection in this life hath some imperfection mixed with it ; and no 
knowledge of ours is without some darkness.—Zhomas a Kempis. « 


* He surely is most in want of another’s patience who has none of his 
own.—Lavater. 

Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of little thing sin 
which smiles and kindnesses and small obligations, given habitually, are 
what win and preserve the heart, and secure comfort.—Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 


I have lived to know that the great secret of human happiness is this— 
never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old adage of ‘‘too many 
irons in the fire” conveys an untruth ; you cannot have too many—poker, 
tongs, and all—keep them all going.—Adam Clarke. 


It is safer to affront some people than to oblige them, for the better a 
man deserves the worse they will speak of him ; as if the professing of open 
hatred to their benefactors were an argument that they lie under no obli- 
gation. — Seneca. 


The truest characters of ignorance 

Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 

As blind men used to bear their noses higher 

Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 
Butler, 


If we wish rural walks to do our children any good, we must give 
them a love for rural sights, an object in every walk ; we must teach them 
—and we can teach them—to find wonder in every insect, sublimity in 
every hedge-row, the records of past worlds in every pebble, and boundless 
fertility upon the barren shore.—K7ngs/ey. 


Mother sage of self-dominion, 
Firm thy steps, O melancholy! 
The strongest plume in wisdom’s pinion 
Is the memory of past folly. 
Coleridge. 


I am fully persuaded that it would ke much less injuriousif children were 
made to perform their school work in the open air during the fine seasons ; 
and here at the same time would they have before them the book of nature, 
which, supposing that the pupils are capable of reading and understanding 
it, is much more fit and proper for their instruction than all the books that 
ever were written or printed.—Hufeland, 


They take very unprofitable pains who endeavour to persuade men that 
they are obliged wholly to despise this world and all that is in it, even 
whilst they themselves live here. God hath not taken all that pains in 
forming and framing and furnishing and adorning this world, that they 
who were made by Him to live in it should despise it ; it will be well 
enough if they do not love it so immoderately as to prefer it before Him who 
made it.— Clarendon. 


For many years it has been one of my constant regrets that no school- 
master of mine had a knowledge of natural history—so far, at least, as to 
have taught me the grasses that grow by the wayside, and the little winged 
or wingless neighbours that are continually meeting me with a salutation 
that I cannot answer as things are. Why did not somebody teach me the 
constellations, too, and make me at heme in the starry heavens which are 
always overhead, and which I don’t half know to this day ?—Carly. 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Pare and core juicy apples (grey russets are best), cut them in thin slices, 
and put them into a preserving pan with a little water just to cover them, 
then boil gently to a pulp, keeping it stirred constantly. Put this through 
a flannel bag, and when the juice has all been drained out, put one pound 
of loaf sugar ; boil it gently, and keep constantly skimming it ; in about 
half-an-hour it will jelly, but this should be proved by putting a portion on 
a cold plate; remove it from the fire, put into pots, and when cold tie it 
over. Great care should be taken not to boil it too fast or too much, | 
otherwise the apple juice browns. Many persons put some other fruit in 
with the apple sauce—for instance, strawberries boiled into jam; put a 
layer of apple jelly, then a layer of strawberry jam, and it looks nice and 
eats well when turned out of the pot or out of glasses. This apple jelly is 
often used to give solidity to jams, and it is even said that the pulp which 
will not pass through the bag is used to mix with orange marmalade.— 
Practical Family Dressmaker. , 


TO SOFTEN WATER. 


Bran or oatmeal will soften hard water. The bran should be sewn in a 
muslin bag and kept in the water all night. The oatmeal should be 
treated as follows. Put two tablespoonfuls in a saucepan, and pour a 
quantity of hot water upon it and boil a quarter of an hour; strain and 
mix the water as needed. i 


APPLE CHARLOTTE, 


Beat two cups of nice apple sauce, well sweetened and flavoured, to a 
high froth, with the whipped whites of three eggs ; make into a mound in 
a glass dish, and cover with lady’s fingers or other small sponge cakes, 
fitted neatly together ; send round sugar and cream with it. 


POTATO YEAST. 


Cook and mash six potatoes, and add water enough to make a thin 
batter ; when cool add a cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and yeast 
enough to make it rise. Set it in a warm place till light; then put in 
bottles, and set in a dark, cool place till wanted. ~ 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


Aut orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PEARCE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and of to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting /Zouse and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 


office. 
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The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). John Ruskin (No. 85). 

Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 

Victor Hugo (No. 78). General Roberts (No. 87). 

Earl Derby (No. 79). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 

Jules Favre (No. 80). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 

Princess Louise (No. 81). Sir Josiah Mason (No. go). 

Professor Huxley (No. 82). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 

The Marquis of Lorne (No, 83). Sir Henry Bessemer, C,E. (No. 92). 

Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). iN late Sar Justice Thesiger 
0. 94). 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 
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THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
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LORD ABERDARE. j 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
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MeV. BE. DE, LESSEPS. 


Tue Suez Canal is perhaps the greatest engineering triumph 
‘of a century famous for engineering successes. Its author 
has conferred a boon upon the entire civilised world; and 
his work has an appreciable influence on the politics and 
commerce of the age. The inception of the scheme would 
have made him famous, but his fame principally rests upon 
the indefatigable energy and zeal with which he carried it out 
in the face of the discouragements and obstacles which 
obstructed the project. Under these most unfortuitous cir- 
cumstances, the freely pronounced opinions of distinguished 
engineers, including Mr. George Stephenson and other eminent 
Englishmen, of the impracticability of the scheme, tended to 
increase the difficulty. 

M. Vicomte Ferdinand de Lesseps was born at Versailles, 
November rgth, 1805. Having been trained for diplomatic 
service, he was appointed Attaché to the French Consulate at 
Lisbon in 1828, and after filling various consular offices in 
Europe and the East, he was made Consul at Barcelona in 
1842. When that place was bombarded he applied himself 
zealously to the protection of French life and property, and he 
afforded an asylum on board French ships to Spaniards and 
men of other nationalities. It is not as a diplomatist, however, 
but as an engineer, that he is famous. 

In 1854 he was in Egypt on a visit to Mehemet Said, and 
while there he introduced his project of piercing the Isthmus 
of Suez by a canal to Said Pasha, who immediately saw the 
great advantages likely to accrue from its accomplishment, 
and invited M. de Lesseps to draw up a memorial upon the 
matter. This was at once prepared, with full details, and 
issued as “ Precement de l’Isthme de Suez Exposé, et Docu- 
ments Officiels.” In 1854 its author received a firman sanc- 
tioning the enterprise; and in January, 1856, the Viceroy of 
Egypt granted him a concession. 

The works were commenced in 1857, soon after the Com- 
_ pany was formed, and large sums of money were expended. 
The late Pasha of Egypt permitted M. de Lesseps to employ 
native labour, and also took a large number of shares. Our 
Government did not encourage the scheme, which they regarded 
as a political one, although in commercial circles here it was 
regarded favourably. On the death of the friendly Pasha, in 
1863, the permission to the company to hold land in Egypt 
was withdrawn, chiefly by the influence of the Ottoman Porte ; 
and after a long dispute between the company and the Egyptian 
Government, the former made a claim for compensation, which 
was submitted to the arbitration of the Emperor of the French, 
who allowed the works to be continued, under certain restric- 
tions. 

A Canal with sufficient water to carry steamboats was 
opened in August, 1865. This was gradually enlarged, and in 
March, 1867, small ships and schooners were able to pass 
through it; and on August 15th, 1869, the waters of the 
Mediterranean mingled with those of the Red Sea, an event 
commemorated by grand /é/es at Suez. 
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On November 17th the Canal was formally inaugurated with 
great é/at by festivities at Port Said. Among the distinguished 
persons who participated in the ceremony were the Empress of 
the French, the Emperor of Austria,.the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, and Prince William of Orange, and a grand proces- 
sional fleet of forty vessels set out from Port Said for Ismaila. 

Among the honours showered upon M. de Lesseps was the 
award of the Empress’s new prize of 10,000 francs by the Paris 
Société de Géographie in February, 1870, but the sum was 
handed back as a contribution .to the Society’s projected 
expedition to Equatorial Africa. He received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour November 19th, 1869; the 
cordon of the Italian Order of St. Maurice in December, 
1869; and was appointed by Queen Victoria an Honorary 
Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Star of India 
August 19th, 1870. The honorary Freedom of the City of 
London was presented to him on July 30th, 1870; and 
in July, 1873, the Paris Academy of Sciences chose M. 
de Lesseps as a free member. The act of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government in acquiring shares in the Suez Canal 
Company may also be regarded as a tribute to the genius of 
M. de Lesseps. 

In 1875 M. de Lesseps issued “ Letters, Journals, and Docu- 
ments Relating to the History of the Suez Canal,” a work for 
which the French Academy awarded to him the Marcelin- 
Guérin prize of 5,000 francs in May, 1879. 

A few days after the inauguration of the canal at Port Said, 
M. de Lesseps married Mdlle. Autard de Bragard, a young 
Creole of English extraction. 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 


MATTERS. 
By Dr. THos. GURNEY, PHysiciAn To City DisPENSARY, ETC. 


Now 


WHEN the late Premier, in a moment of criticism on the 
policy of his opponents, said, “ Santas sanitatum et omnia 
santtas,’ we cannot think his enunciation was meant as a 
serious political manifesto. Be this as it may, as belonging to 
those who would eradicate disease from man and beast, I have 
no sympathy with those who ridiculed his effort to bring 
prominently before the public the sad state of our sanitary 
laws. Disease and suffering are the natural results of breaking 
the Creator’s laws. If for dissipation we replace economy and 
industry ; if we eradicate gluttony by temperance; if we become 
scrupulously clean in house and home we shall have gone far 
to stamp out disease; little will remain except hereditary 
disease, handed to us more in consequence of our forefathers’ 
ignorance than their wilful disobedience of the laws of health. 

In my paper on diphtheria, published in the Lazzcef, I pointed 
out that the cure of this fearful disease lies much in the same 
direction as its cause. Purify the drains and disinfect the 
diseased, and we shall have no deaths from that malady. 
Sanitary laws are of paramount importance now that we are 
huddled together in large towns and cities. 

The essential laws of health are not individual. The greatest 
care on the part of a householder is almost useless unless his 
neighbours are equally careful. Hence the necessity of new 
and stricter sanitary laws. The persons concerned are not 
those who have the immediate power to prevent. Sanitary 
laws entail expensive outlay on the part of builders, which is 
for the most part hidden away out of the sight of the tenant, 
and are, therefore, not attractive for the purposes of letting. 
An elaborate drawing-room will induce the letting of a house 
far more than the most perfect drainage, with scientific venti- 
lators. 

My remarks apply to modern houses when I say that three- 
fourths of them are built so as to kill the inhabitants thereof. 
Not, indeed, by the greater and more demonstrative diseases 
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which come under the head of blood-poisons, but by a slower 
process—that of gradually exhausting the nervous and general 
system, and bringing on general decay. It is ill-ventilation and 
imperfect drainage which induce habits of drunkenness and 
resort to poisonous stimulants. It is to my mind useless, 
maddening folly, to deprecate the use of stimulants, until you 
have provided well-ventilated, full-sized houses for the mis- 
guided people that are so tempted. You cannot live in a 
depressing, lowering atmosphere without the use of some 
counteractive force. ‘The root of the evil should be cut off, 
and the horrid fruit would wither and die. 

The purpose of these papers is to direct the readers of 
ffouse and Home to the way in which they can judge for 
themselves if all scientific sanitary precautions have been taken 
in building their houses. It is false economy for any inex- 
perienced person to take a house until they have had it properly 
examined, not by some architect or surveyor but by an educated 
sanitarian of position. Numerous instances I could give where 
cases of typhoid fever, diphtheria, and malignant scarlet fever, 
have been, in great part, traceable to imperfect drainage. Instance 
after instance has come under my observation, where drains 
have had no connection with any outlet. Of course, they 
answer the supposed purpose for a short time, but ultimately 
they do the mischief. ‘There is no more fruitful scurce of 
disease than an apparently well-fitted bathroom. I dread my 
friend’s position when I hear he has a bath-room in his house, 
until I have well examined its outlets. In too many cases 
they communicate, without interruption, with the main sewers of 
the street through the rain-water pipe, and often in a worse 
manner ; they have little, useless traps, deceiving alike both land- 
lord and tenant. As I shall show, all this can be obviated by 
the expenditure of a few shillings. 

I also propose to describe the best and safest appliances 
which can be used, the best form of erection and elevation of 
the house, the proper manner to connect and ventilate the 
drains, and the warming and keeping pure the air in our day 
and night rooms. 

I trust, at the very outset, Iam not egotistical in claiming 
for my profession a foremost rank in most unselfishly being the 
pioneers in sanitary matters. Architects ridicule the practical 
remarks of medical men, but the scientific knowledge of the 
former has been, up to within the last decade, most faulty. 
Placing water-sealed traps, when the air in the drains was com- 
pressed, demonstrated this to conclusion. The ventilation of 
drains, to the present day, is only imperfectly carried out. The 
almost hermetically sealed bedroom, producing phthisis, is 
often the result of well-intentioned architects. Draughts pro- 
duce rheumatism, want of ventilation induces consumption. 

I will first speak of drainage. Drainage is described as the 
art of conveying effete and refuse matter from one part to 
another, but, unfortunately, the kind of drainage we have to 
deal with in household matters is a combination of fluid and 
solid matter. ‘Therefore it is imperative that we have pipes, 
and these pipes should be impervious to air or water. ‘The 
joints should be hermetically sealed with cement or some such- 
like substance, and yet in my examinations of houses for 
tenancy, I find only about the proportion of 1 in 87 in which 
this is done. I fearlessly state that in nine-tenths of the houses, 
even where the pipes pass under dwelling-rooms, the joints are 
often open to such an extent as to ailow all gas to escape, 
and often the fluids to percolate into the soil below. Of 
course the sewer gas is not observed when mixed with a large 
amount of carbonic acid, but unfortunately it is there. Having 
fitted the joints of the pipes carefully, the entire should be 
adjusted with care ; if the water pass too rapidly in its course 
it will flow over, and leave behind the organic solid matter, 
whilst if the incline be too little the force will not be sufficient 
to move its weight. 

We now go on to consider the connection of drains, which 
will be the subject of my next paper, ; 
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OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


“THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 
The Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness. 
Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Editon. 
London ; 1697. 


(2) By 


(Continued from page 219.) 


‘** The Reasons in Nature why Cities and Great Towns are 
Subject to the Pestilence and other Diseases, more than Country 
Villages,” is the topic discussed in Chapter IX. Among the 
reasons given are :— 


1. That the Azr, which is the Zssential Life of all material Beings, is 
defiled by the Congregating of such Z7oops of People together, whose very 
Breath is enough to make the 47 thick, hot and sulpherons. 

2. The Closeness of the Streets and Houses, whereby the pleasant In- 
fluences and Salutiferous Breezes of Wind are obstructed, which does con- 
dense the Azz, and render it thick and humid. 

3. The abundance of Smoke that the multitude of Chimnies send forth, 
which is of a keen sharp sulpherous Quality, that incorporating itself 
with the Air increases its dullness, and fills it more full of gross Humidity, 
whence proceeds Stofpages, and many Obstructions and Diseases of the 
Breast, and the Blood becomes tainted with a sharp salt Humour that 


causes the Scurvey and a wearisome Jdisposition throughout the whole 
Body. 


The degrading influences in towns and cities are forcibly 
stated, while the calm joys and advantages of a country life 


are warmly acknowledged. Regarding places of quiet retreat, 
he says :— 


Here it was in these and the like places that the good Angels ot the Lord 
appear’d unto the Sons of Wisdom, and taught them the true Knowledge of 
God and the Nature of things, and showed them what should come to 
pass in future times. And whoever will obtain the true apprehension of 
God, of Nature, and of himself, must be separated ; and chuse some- 
times to sequester himself from the Zumults, Confusions and Distractions 
of the publick World, and Crowds of the chaffering and busling Radd/e. 


Chapter X., treating on “Infection,” sets out with an 
acknowledgment of the sanitary prescience of Moses:— 


The learned doses, whom the Lord inspired with divine and humane 
Wisdom, commanded that none should sit on the Saddles, lie on the Bed, 
nor wear the Clothes of the distemper’d, which if-any did, they should be 
pronounced Unclean and must pass through Puzzjication. Now if there 
were no possibility of Catching the Disease and Uncleanness that the Sick 
were infected with, wherefore should this great Phzlosopher and //lum- 
nate of his Age, who saw with divine yes into the Secrets of Nature, 
command his People to observe so many Circumstances, which were not 
only difficult, but chargable to them? Certainly if it had not been some 
real benefit to them, it would have been the greatest /o//y to command 
them so punctually, and punish them for not observing and obeying those 
Rules. But far be it from us (whatever the foolish World may dream) to 
harbour such thoughts of the Law of God and his holy Prophet, That Law 
had its Foundation from the Center of Nature, and to demonstrate the 
same we must treat of the Punishment of Uncleanness, and on the other 
side, of the Excellency of Cleanness and Purity, the handling of which 
will give satisfaction touching the things proposed, to be discussed in this 
Chapter mag 


While Tryon does not announce anything like the germ 
theory of contagion, he holds that disease may be conveyed 
from one person to another by an imperceptible influence :— 


Those secret conveyances of Vertue and Vice, Cleanliness or Uncleanti- 
ness, or the transferring of Distempers from one to another, is done after an 
hidden imperceptible manner by way of Sfrits, Glances and Rays : The 
natural Spirits in Men being so subtle and penetrating, as they powerfully 
search into all things, so that a man cannot touch any thing, though it be 
never so /mpassible or hard, as Iron, Stone, or the like, but these szmble 
Scouts do not only penetrate it, but are more or less retained thereon ; if 
it were not so, the Dog would not find the Stone his Master throws among 
many others, nor follow him (unseen) by his Foot-steps; nor could the 
d'ep-mouth'd Hounds trace the ight-heel’d Hare in all her doubles and 
windings, and tho’ she run so sw2/¢ as if she scarce toucht the surface of the 
Grass, yet she leaves real Zfuviums and Jmpressions enough to betray her 
to those persuing Enemies. Nothing can hold or withstand the Spirits, 
they are so thin, quick and piercing ; no Iron, Stone or Wood can resist 
them, but they penetrate and search the depth of all things, and also will 
incorporate with those hard Substances; and if so, how much must they 


' be imbib’d by Beds, where People lie warm and sweat, and where the Air 


cannot come with its refreshing Influences to cleanse and purifie those 
grosser Excrements, the Vehicles (or Lodgings) of malignant Spirits, that 
are continually breath’d forth. 


~ 
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Chapter XI. is devoted to the Sanitation of Women and 
Children ; and enunciates valuable teaching, some of which 
would be considered as being advanced even to-day. 

Upon the still prevalent practice of swathing young infants, 
he says :— 

All Women and Nurses ought to be careful that they do not swathe or 
bind their young infants too hard, which many are guilty of ; for the delicate 


tender Nerves and small Bones of Childran cannot endure such usage 
without "great Inconveniency. This hard binding does often 


deform the Body, and destroy the "Proportions of the Limbs and Joynts, 


which are easily forced out of due place in those tender Years, which brings 
a great deal of uneasiness and torture to them, and proves of very evil 
consequence to Health, as many of our fine-Citizens Wives, and others may 
know by woful Experience. 


Chapter XII., upon *‘ Surfeits,” deprecates very strongly all 
intemperance in eating and drinking: and Chapter XIII. 
traces many diseases, especially in women, to eating and 
drinking between meals. To fat persons and to those pre- 
disposed to fatness, he gives the following advice :— 


The best way to prevent /atness in the beginning, and also to abate it, 
are, I. Instead of Morning-Draughts of strong Drink, to drink or eat a 
Pint or more of thin, brisk Water-Grewe/, light-boyl’d, or such as some 
call half-boyl’d, with only a little Butter, Bread and Sali, but not too 
much Bztter ; and then to walk, or use some proper Exercise for several 
hours. 2. Be sure let your Dinner be moderate; not to gratifie the 
pleasure of the Palate. 3. Such People ought not todrink between Meals. 
4. Then at Night, return again to your Water-Grewel. 5. Instead of your 
strong Drink and Wine, let your Drink at Meals be no stronger than Vive 
Shillings Beer. 6. They ought to exercise themselves in the open cold Air, 
which will wonderfully sharpen the Appetite, and strengthen the Stomach, 
and extend the Passages thereof, which in most fat People, are too narrow ; 
for through the abundance of gross Phlegm they are apt to be furr’d and 
stopp’d: Therefore fat People cannot eat such Quantities as lean will do: 
They are also more short-breath’d, and sooner sweat, and are tir’d; for 
where there is such superfluity of Flesh, the Spirit becomes weak, and more 
impure ; beside, so much Flesh is of it self heavy, and burthensome. 

For all which Inconveniencies, overmuch Fatness is to be avoided as 
much as in one lies ; which is best, and indeed can only be done by these 
Rules of Temperance, just now recited. Suppose a Man were to seek for 
fat Men and Women, would he go into Country Villages, and poor small 
Towns, among Plough-men and Shepherds ? Scoggin sought more wisely, 
when he look’d for an Hare on the top o’th house. No, no, such a Man’s 
Errand would lie in great Cities, and MWarket- Towns, where there is store 
of strong Liquors and J/dleness, This all fat People ought to consider, and 
not to excuse themselves, as many of them do, by saying, ’Z7s a// one, 
we may eat, drink, and do what we will, we shall be fat. 


He is rather hard upon the butcher, pointing out that “ by 
our ancient Laws, and the immemorial Customs of this Realm, 
Butchers, and such People as are of Kil/ing-E-mployments, are 
not to be /ury-men, as being esteemed neither fit nor capable 
Judges of Zzfe and Death.” 

He points out that the means of procuring luxurious living 
is too often a curse to its possessors: and that the greatest 
happiness is compatible with what is generally called very mean 
living. He gives the following good story of King Henry VIII. 
and an Abbot :— 


A little Meat and Drink will support an Emperor, as the meanest of 
Men ; all sorts are as pleasurable and grateful to one as the other; or if 
there be any advantage, it lies on the poor Man’s side. There is a pleasant 
Story of King Henry the 84. in the first part of his Reign, riding a 
Hunting, and being hungry, he strayed from his Attendants, and came all 
alone to a Monastery about Dinner-time; where the fat lazy Abbot 
welcom’d him very kindly ; for hearing the King was in that County, he 
concluded this to be one of his Guard : At Dinner they had great Varieties, 
and the King fed like a Farmer on a piece of Roast-Beef; but the Abbot, 
who daily crammed his Paunch with Delicacies, could scarce relish a Bit 
of any thing before him; and pleasantly said to the King, Wonest Friend ! 
I would give 500 1. I could but pick so heartily as you do on a piece of Beef. 
The King return’d him some small Complement, and after Dinner took 
his leave: about a Fortnight after, sends a Messenger for this old fulsome 
Abbot, and order’d him to be carry’d to rights to the Tower, and that he 
should be there kept close Prisoner, and allow’d but so much Bread and 
Small Beer a day, and no other Food. The Abbot could not imagine 
what he had done, to occasion such an Imprisonment; and being thus 
dieted, he soon came to have a good Stomach ; and after about a Month, 
the King order’d the Keeper to carry him in a good piece of hot Roast- 
Beef, on which the Abbot fell with such violence, as if he would have eaten 
it all at a Mouthful: The King, who was planted ina Room where he 


could see how he laid about him, at last steps in, and demands his 500 /. 


 aonte. 


For, says he, you said you would give tt ; and Ihave performed the Cure, 
and got you a better Stomach than all the Doctors in England would have 
And so upon payment of 500 /. discharg’d him, 
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MR. RUSKIN'S LETTER TO THE TRADES 


UNIONS OF ENGLAND. * 
(Continued from page 218.) 


Before the close of last year, one of our most earnest St. George’s 
Guildsmen wrote to me saying that the Irish Land League claimed me 
as one of their supporters; and asking if he should contradict this, or 
admit it. 

To whom I answered, on Christmas Day of 1879, as follows :— 


‘“ BRANTWOOD, Christmas, ’79. 

*“ You know I never read papers, so I have never seen a word of the 
Irish Land League or its purposes; but I assume the purpose to be—that 
Ireland should belong to Irishmen; which is not only a most desirable, 
but, ultimately, a quite inevitable condition of things,—that being the 
assured intention of the Maker of Ireland, and all other lands, 

“*But as to the manner of belonging, and limits and rights of holding, 
there is a good deal more to be found out of the intentions of the Maker 
of Ireland, than I fancy the Irish League is likely to ascertain, without 
rueful experience of the consequences of any and all methods contrary to 
those intentions. ; 

‘‘And for my own part I should be wholly content to confine the 
teaching—as I do the effort—of the St. George’s Guild, to the one utterly 
harmless and utterly wholesome principle, that land, by whomsoever held, 
is to be made the most of, by human strength, and not defiled,*+ nor left 
waste. But since we live in an epoch assuredly of change, and too pro- 
bably of Revolution ; and thoughts which cannot be put aside are in the 
minds- of all men capable of thought, I am obliged also to affirm the one 
principle which can—and in the end will—close all epochs of Revolution, 
—that each man shall possess the} ground he can use—and no more,—USE, 
I say, either for food, beauty, exercise, science, or any other sacred 
purpose. That each man shall ossess, for his own, no more than such 
portion, with the further condition that it descends to his son, inalienably 
—right of primogeniture being in this matter eternally sure. ‘The nonsense 
talked about division is all temporary; you can’t divide for ever, and 
when you have got down to a cottage and a square fathom—if you allow 
division so far—still primogeniture will hold the right of that. 

*‘But though fossession is, and must be, limited by use (see analytic 
passages on this head in ‘Munera Pulveris’), Authority is not. And first 
the Maker of the Land, and then the King of the Land, and then the 
Overseers of the Land appointed by the King, in their respective orders, 
must all in their ranks control the evil, and promote the good work of the 
possessors. Thus far, you will find already, all is stated in Fors; and 
further, the right of every man to possess so much land as he can /:ve on 
—especially observe the meaning of the developed Corn Law Rhyme 


‘¢ Find’st thou rest for England’s head 
Free alone among the Dead?” { 


meaning that Bread, Water, and the Roof over his head, must be tax- (ze. 
rent-) free to every man. 

‘‘But I have never yet gone on in Fors to examine the possibly best 
forms of practical administration. I always felt it would be wasted time, 
for these mst settle themselves. In Savoy the cottager has his garden 
and field, and labours with his family only ; in Berne, the farm labourers 
of a considerable estate live under the master’s roof, and are strictly 
domestic ; in England, farm labourers might probably with best comfort 
live in detached cottages ; in Italy, they might live in a kind of monastic 
fraternity. All this, circumstance, time, and national character must 
determine ; the one thing St. George affirms is the duty of the master in 
every case to make the lives of his dependants noble to the best of his 
power.” 

Now you must surely feel that the questions I have indicated in this 





* “ Fors Clavigera : Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain.” By 
John Ruskin, LL.D. New Series. Letter the Fifth. George Allen, ‘‘ Sunnyside,” 
Orpington, Kent. (Irom whom it may be had for tenpence, post free. 

+ And if not the land, still less the water. I have kept by me now for some years, 
a report on the condition of the Calder, drawn up by Mr. James Fowler, of Wakefield, 
in 1866, and kindly sent to me by the author on my mention of Wakefield in Fors. I 
preserve it in these pages, as a piece of English History characteristic to the uttermost 
of our Fortunate Times. See appendix to this number. (Appendix wo¢ reprinted in 


House and Home, 
$ See ‘ Fors,’ Letter Ixxiy. p. 36 (note). 
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letter could only be answered rightly by the severest investigation of the 
effect of each mode of human life suggested, as hitherto seen in connection 
with other national institutions, and hereditary customs and character. 
Yet every snipping and scribbling blockhead hired by the bookseller to 
paste newspaper paragraphs into what may sell for a book, has his 
‘opinion’ on these things, and will announce it to you as the new gospel 
of eternal and universal salvation—without a qualm of doubt—or of shame 
—in the entire loggerhead of him. ; 


Hear, for instance, this account of the present prosperity, and of its 
causes, in the country of those Sea Kings who taught you your own first 
trades of fishing and battle :— 


““The Norwegian peasant is a free man on the scanty bit of ground 
which he has inherited from his fathers ; and he has all the virtues of a 
freeman—an open character, a mind clear of every falsehood, an hospitable 
heart for the stranger. THis religious feelings are deep and sincere, and 
the Bible is to be found in every hut. He is said to be indolent and 
phlegmatic; but when necessity urges, he sets vigorously to work, and 
never ceases till his task is done. His courage and his patriotism are 
abundantly proved by a history of a thousand years. 

“¢ Norway owes her present prosperity chiefly to her liberal constitution. 
The press is completely free, and the power of the king extremely limited. 
All privileges and hereditary titles are abolished. The Parliament, or the 
‘ Storthing,’ which assembles every three years, consists of the ‘ Odelthing,’ 
or Upper House, and of the ‘ Logthing,’ or Legislative Assembly. Every 
new law requires the royal sanction; but if the ‘Storthing’ has voted it 
in three successive sittings, it is definitely adopted in spite of the royal 
veto. Public education is admirably cared for. There is an elementary 
school in every village ; and where the population is too thinly scattered, 
the schoolmaster may truly be said to be abroad, as he wanders from farm 
to farm, so that the most distant families have the benefit of his instruction. 
Every town has its public library; and in many districts the peasants 
annually contribute a dollar towards a collection of books, which, under 
the care of the priest, is lent out to all subscribers. 

**No Norwegian is confirmed who does not know how to read, and no 
Norwegian is allowed to marry who has not been confirmed. He who 
attains his twentieth year without being confirmed, has to fear the House 
of Correction. Thus ignorance is punished as a crime in Norway, an 
excellent example for far richer and more powerful governments.” 


I take this account from a book on the Arctic regions, in which I find 
the facts collected extremely valuable, the statements, as far as I can judge, 
trustworthy, the opinions and teachings—what you can judge of by this 
specimen. Do you think the author wise in attributing the prosperity of 
Norway chiefly to her king’s being crippled, and her newspapers free ? 
or that perhaps her thousand years of courage may have some share in the 
matter ? and her mind clear of every falsehood ? and her way of never 
ceasing in a task till it is done? and her circulating schoolmasters ? and 
her collected libraries ? and her preparation for marriage by education ? 
and her House of Correction for the uneducated ? and her Bible in every 
hut ? and, finally, her granted piece of his native land under her peasant’s 
foot for his own ? Is her strength, think you, in any of these things, or only 
in the abolition of hereditary titles, the letting loose of her news-mongers 
and the binding of her king ? Date of their modern constitutional measures, 
you observe, not given !_ and consequences, perhaps, scarcely yet conclu- 
sively ascertainable. If you cannot make up your own minds on one or 
two of these open questions, suppose you were to try an experiment or two? 
Your scientific people will tell you—and this, at least, truly—that they 
cannot find out anything without experiment : you may also in political 


matters think and talk for ever—resultlessly. Will you never try what 


comes of Doing a thing for a few years, perseveringly, and keep the result 
of that, at least, for known ? 

Now I write to you, observe, without knowing, except in the vaguest 
way, who you ave /—what trades you belong to, what arts or crafts you 
practise—or what ranks of workmen you include, and what manner of 
idlers you exclude. I have no time to make out the different sets into which 
you fall, or the different interests by which youare guided. But I know 
perfectly well what sets you should fall into, and by what interests you 
should be guided, And you will find your profit in listening while I 
explain these to you somewhat more clearly than your penny-a-paragraph 
liberal papers will. 

In the first place, what business have you to call yourselves only Zrade 
Guilds, as if ‘trade’ and not production, were your main concern? Are 
you by profession nothing more than pedlars and mongers of things, or are 
you also makers of things ? 


It is too true that in our City wards our chapmen have become the only 











dignitaries—and we have the Merchant-Tailors’ Company, but not the 
plain Tailors; and the Fishmongers’ Company, but not the Fishermen’s ; 
and the Vintners’ Company, but not the Vinedressers; and the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, but not the Blacksmiths’; while, though, for one 
apparent exception, the Goldsmiths’ Company proclaims itself for masters 
of a craft, what proportion, think you, does its honour bear compared with 
that of the Calf-worshipful Guild of the Gold Mongers? 

Be it far from me to speak scornfully of trade. My Father—whose 
Charter of Freedom of London Town I keep in my Brantwood treasury 
beside missal and cross—sold good wine, and had, over his modest door in 
Billiter Street, no bush. But he grew his wine, before he sold it; and 
could answer for it with his head, that no rotten grapes fermented in his ~ 
vats, and no chemist’s salt effervesced in his bottles. Be you also Trades- 
men—in your place—and in your right; but be you, primarily, Growers» 
Makers, Artificers, Inventors, of things good and precious. What talk 
you of Wages? Whose is the Wealth of the World but yours? Whose is | 
the Virtue? Do you mean to go on for ever, leaving your wealth to be 
consumed by the idle, and your virtue to be mocked by the vile ? ; 

The wealth of the world is yours ; even your common rant and rabble of 
economists tell you that—‘‘no wealth without industry.” Who robs you 
of it, then, or beguiles you? Whose fault is it, you clothmakers, that any 
English child is in rags? Whose fault is it, you shoemakers, that the 
street harlots mince in high-heeled shoes, and your own babes paddle bare- 
foot in the street slime? Whose fault is it, you bronzed husbandmen, that 
through all your furrowed England, children are dying of famine? 
Primarily, of course, it is your clergymen’s and masters’ fault : but also in 
this your own, that you never educate any of your children with the earnest 
object of enabling them to sée their way out of this, not by rising above 
their father’s business, but by setting in order what was amiss in it: also in 
this your own, that none of you who do rise above your business, ever seem 
to keep the memory of what wrong they have known, or suffered ; nor, as. 
masters, set a better example than others. 

Vour own faults, at all events, it will be now, seeing that you have got 
Parliamentary power in your hands, if you cannot use it better than the. 
moribund Parliamentary body has done hitherto. 

To which end, I beg you first to take these following ruths into your 
good consideraticn. 

First. Men don’t and can’t live by exchanging articles but by pro- 
ducing them. They don’t live by trade, but by work, Give up that 
foolish and vain title of Trades Unions; and take that of Labourers’ 
Unions. 

And, whatever divisions chance or special need may have thrown you 
into at present, remember, there are essential and eternal divisions of the 
Labour of man, into which you #«s¢ practically fall, whether you like it 
or not ; and these eternal classifications it would be infinitely better if you 
at once acknowledged in thought, name, and harmonious action. Several 
of the classes may take finer divisions in their own body, but you will find 
the massive general structure of working humanity range itself under 
these following heads, the first eighteen assuredly essential; the three 
last, making twenty-one altogether, I shall be able, I think, to prove to 
you are not superfluous :—suffer their association with the rest in the mean- 
time. . 

Shepherds. 
. Fishermen. 
Ploughmen. 
Gardeners. 
Carpenters and Woodmen. 
. Builders and Quarrymen. 
Shipwrights. 
. Smiths and Miners. * 
9. Bakers and Millers. 
1o, Vintners. 
11. Graziers and Butchers. 
12. Spinners. 
13. Linen and Cotton-workers. 
14. Silk-workers. 
15. Woollen-workers. 
16. Tanners and Furriers. 
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17. Tailors and Milliners. 

18, Shoemakers, — 

19. Musicians. 

20. Painters. 

21. Goldsmiths, 

Get these eighteen, or twenty-one, as you like to take them, each 
thoroughly organized, proud of their work, and doing it under masters, if 
any, of their own rank, chosen for their sagacity and vigour, and the world 
is yours, and all the pleasures of it, that are true; while all false pleasures 
in such a life fall transparent, and the hooks are seen through the baits of 
them. But for the organization of these classes, you see there must be a 
certain quantity of Jand available to them, proportioned to their multitude : 
and without the possession of that nothing can be done ultimately ; though 
at present the mere organization of your masses under these divisions will 
clear the air, and the field, for you, to astonishment. 

And for the possession of the land, mind you, if you try to take it by 
force, you will have every blackguard and vaut-rien in the world claiming 
his share of it with you,—for by that law of force he hasindeed as much 
right to it as fyou; but by the law of labour, he has not. Therefore you 
must get your land by the law of labour; working for it, saving for it, and 
buying it, as the spendthrifts and idlers offer it you: but buying never 
to let go. 

And this, therefore, is practically the first thing you have to bring in by 
your new Parliaments—a system of.land tenure, namely, by which your 
organized classes of labouring men may possess their land as corporate 
bodies, and add to it—as the monks once did, and as every single landlord 
can, now; but I find that my St. George’s Guild cannot, except through 
complications or legal equivocations almost endless, and hitherto indeed 
paralyzing me in quite unexpectedly mean and miserable ways. 

Now I hope all this has been clearly enough said, for once : and it shall 
be farther enforced and developed as you choose, if you will only tell me 
by your chosen heads whether you believe it, and are any of you prepared 
to act on it, and what kinds of doubt or difficulty occur to you about it, and 
what farther questions you would like me to answer. 

And that you may have every power of studying the matter (so far as Z 
am concerned), ¢#7s Fors you shall have gratis ;—and the next, if you enable 
me to make it farther useful to you. Thatistosay, your committees of each 
trade-guild may order parcels of them from my publisher in any quantities 
they wish, for distribution among their members. To the public its price 
remains fixed, as that of all my other books. One word only let me say in 
conclusion, to explain at once what I mean by saying that the pleasures of 
the world are all yours. . 

God has made man to take pleasure in the use of his eyes, wits, and 
body. And the foolish creature is continually trying to live without looking 


at anything, without thinking about anything, and without doing anything. , 


And he thus becomes not only a brute, but the unhappiest of brutes. All 
the lusts and lazinesses he can contrive only make him more wretched ; 
and at this moment, if a man walks watchfully the streets of Paris, whence 
I am now writing to you,—a city in which every invention that science, 
wit, and wealth can hit upon to provoke and to vary the pleasures of the 
idle,—he will not see one happy or tranquil face, except among the lower 
and very hard-labouring classes. Every pleasure got otherwise than God 
meant it—got cheaply, thievingly, and swiftly, when He has ordered that 
it should be got dearly, honestly, and slowly,—turns into a venomous 
burden, and, past as a pleasure, remains as a load, increasing day by day 
its deadly coat cf burning mail. The joys of hatred, of battle, of lust, of 
vain knowledge, of vile luxury, all pass into slow torture: nothing remains 
to man, nothing is possible to him of true joy, but in the righteous love of 
his fellows ; in the knowledge of the laws and the glory of God, and in 
the daily use of the faculties of soul and body with which that God has 
endowed him. 
Paris, 18¢h September, 1880. jumee. 








THE values of the main crops of the United States are as follows:—Corn 
525,000,000 dols. (£105,000,000), beef 270,000,000 dols. (424,000,000), 
wheat 410,000,000 dols. (482,000,000), cotton 270,000,000 dols, 
{4£54,000,000), rye 15,000,000 dols. (43,000,000), oats 150,000,000 dols. 
(430,000,000), barley 25,000,000 dols. (45,000,000), buckwheat 9,000,000 
dols. (£1,800,000), hay 300,000,000 dols. (£60,000,000), and pork, 
250,000,000 dols, (£50,000,000),— American Cultiva'or. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE WISDOM OF 
THE BRAHMIN. 


By F. RuCKERT, 


FROM THE GERMAN BY DR. HEINRICH FICK, 


S1x words their several claim to me put every day : 
LT ought, 1 must, I can, I well, I dare, I may. 

I oughi—this is the law by God to my heart given ; 
The goal on towards which I am by myself driven. 


I must—this is the pale, in which the world one side, 
And on the other nature, force me to abide. 


I can—the measure is of power to me lent, 
Of strength, ability, art, knowledge the extent. 


I wef/’s the most lustrous jewel with which I’m dress’‘d, 
And freedom’s seal my mind hath on itself impress’d, 


I dave—this is at once the motto on the seal, 
At freedom’s open’d gate a bolt whose check I feel, 


I may—at last, is that which doth betwixt all float, 
Uncertain and unfixed ; the mcment gives it note. 


I ought, I must, 1 can, I will, I dare, I may, 
These six their several claim to me put every day. 


As long as Zou wouldst teach, 1 know what every day 
I ought, 1 must, 1 can, I will, I dare, | may, 








IRIsH BUTTER.—The butters of Ireland, as seen atthe leading shows, 
will not suffer by comparison, all things considered, with those of England, 
or of the countries of Northern Europe. That there is a larger prcpor- 
tion of inferior butter made in Ireland than in any other country which 
reckons to be a dairying country at all is probably true, but it is equally 
true th.t some of the best butter in the world is made there. It is merely 
a question of care and cleanliness. At any rate a collection of Irish butters 
shows more body, substance, and general quality, than we have found to 
be the case in other countries. At the same time we must admit that they 
are less skilfully made and less neatly finished off and presented than, for 
instance, the butters of Denmark or of Finland.- Possessing an inherent 
superior quality, they lose the advantage in not being so skilfully made. 
With one of the finest climates on earth for dairying purposes; with a soil 
and herbage which are not easily equalled ; with a breed of cows excellent 
in many respects, and still improving; and with milk pre-eminently suited 
to butter-making—more so, perhaps, than the milk of any other country in 
the world—the Irish people are provided with the first requisites for 
becoming the leading butter-producing nation in Europe. But to attain 
this position requires, in our opinion, the untiring industry, the scrupulous 
cleanliness, the intelligent thought, and the pride in work which are con- 
spicuous among the Dutch and the Danes.—From “‘ Dairy Farming,” by 
Professor Sheldon, for November. 


THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS.—Not many years ayo, as we walked 
along the streets of any English town, it was a common occurrence to 
recognise amongst.the passers-by the drab bonnet and shawl or the collar- 
less coat and broad-brimmed hat which distinguished the members of the 
‘* Society of Friends.” Now, however, this distinctive garb is much more 
rarely seen, and the outward characteristics which made this community so 
marked a people are fast passing away. It may be interesting to some who 
value and respect the Quakers for their blameless conduct and active and 
most efficient benevolence to know something of that internal economy and 
tule of life which have made them ever since the days of George Fox so 
emphatically a ‘‘ Peculiar People.” And I am the more induced to write a 
few words on the subject from considering how little is really known about 
them. From their almost Jewish separation and exclusiveness, and their 
reserve in speaking of themselves or their institutions, the outside world 
has in general very erroneousideas respecting them, and all the writers beyond 
the pale of their own communion who have ventured to describe them have 
only betrayed their ignorance. Even Sir Walter Scott, accurate painter 
as he was of men and manners, blunders egregiously when he tries to depict 
a Quaker, and Joshua Geddes and his worthy sister are only a degree less 
of a caricature than the conventional ‘‘ Friend” of many an old play. It 
requires ‘fone to the manner born ” to write of this singular people as they 
are, or were, and if I have no other qualification, I at least possess that 
advantage.—A Former Member of the Soctety of Friends in ** The Quiver” 
for November. 


How To HANDLE A FRET-sAw.—Beginners often complain that they 
break so many saws in cutting the wood. This is entirely their own fault, 
Saws, even the best, will wear out and break sometimes, but with ordinary 
care the saw can be literally worn out by hard work. The reason why so 
many fret-wcrkers break their saws are these—1, doing the work im- 
patiently; 2, losing their temper ; 3, holding the saw-frame carelessly. 
There is no excuse for either fault—Prom “Little Folks” Magazine for 
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ON MILK—ITS VALUE, FABRICATION, 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Tue value of milk as an article of food is now universally 
admitted. Modern writers upon diet, without exception, assign 
to it a high place. Not only is it sufficient for all the require- 
ments of infantile life, but it is capable of sustaining adult life 
foran almost indefinite period. In health it is indispensable, 
and in disease it is invaluable. Since, then, healthy and sick 
alike depend largely upon it, while to infants and young 
children it is “ the staff of life,” every section of the community 
is interested in its quality and purity. 

The metropolitan consumer of milk pays a price for it which 
ought to ensure him protection upon both these points. He pays 
a good price, and he is entitled to a goodarticle. It is widely 
alleged that he dces not get genuine milk, but a fabricated 
article, compounded of chalk, plaster of Paris, gum, flour, 
sugar, the brains of animals, and similar articles. It is pos- 
sible that all these articles may at some time have been used 
for the purposes of adulteration, but it is extremely unlikely 
that any of them, with the exception of sugar, are now so 
employed. The frauds practised by milk-dealers now chiefly 
consist in the addition of water and in the abstraction of cream ; 
in some cases where water is added sugar is also used to restore 
the specific gravity—a device calculated to mislead in case of 
any examination short of an actual analysis. 

The extent to which this kind of deception and fraud is 
practised may be gathered from the report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for 1879-80. It is there estimated that the 








London milk consumption amounts to 23,000,000 gallons a 
year, of which 20,000,000 gallons are brought in by rail from 
various country districts, and 3,000,000 gallons are the produce 
of cows kept in London. From the results of an analytical 
examination of numerous samples of milk sold in each district, 
the Board comes to the conclusion that about 16 per cent. 
of water is added to this, and this water is sold to the public at 
fivepence a quart, realising between £70,000 and £80,000. 

In the face of the large profits made by milk-dealers, this 
dilution is wholly indefensible. When, some few years ago, 
the prevalence of disease among London cows caused dealers 
to go to the country for their supply, the ehange was a bene- 
ficent one. London-fed cows were notoriously unhealthy. 
They were fed principally upon grains, with the sole view of 
getting as large a secretion of milk as possible, but the quality 
was altogether lost sight of. The resulting article could not be 
better than the food of the cows was; and, like it, it was 
deficient in nutritive qualities. So that it was a gain in point 
of health to the community when the source of milk supply 
was changed. 

In view of the price paid to the farmer by the milk-dealer, 
the London consumer is paying sadly too much for his milk, 
even if he gets it genuine. The milkman does not give credit 
—at least, not more than a week’s credit—but he takes credit 
of the farmer. The farmer has all the cost and trouble of 
producing the milk, he runs all the risk of disease among his 
cattle—which is no slight affair nowadays—and he gets /wo 
pence per quart, at most, for milk which is sold to the public 
for five pence. The cost of transit by rail is not so great as 
might be supposed, the average charge being twopence per 
gallon, so that while the farmers receive but £166,666 for the 
20,000,000 gallons of milk they supply, the public pays 
£416,665 for it, besides an additional 470,000, for the wate 
they purchase, believing it to be milk. Apart from the adul- 

t eration, the farmer gets two-fifths, and the dealer (if he is 
honest—if dishonest, how much more?) gets three-fifths of 
whatever the public pays for its milk. 

The sooner some equitable plan—either by co-operation or 
otherwise—is hit upon by which the producer of milk is 
brought into contact with the consumer, the better it will be 
for the community. A trifle more to the producer would 
benefit the farmer, and mitigate to some extent the existing 
agricultural depression, while the consumer would get a genuine 
article at a greatly reduced cost. 





FANCYS FLIGHT ON PEGASUS. 
By Mrs. J. M. O’CALLAGHAN. 


On, is it not hard, when you're flying 
On that beautiful steed with the wings, 

That you’re forced to come tumbling and sighing, 
Flop down on material things— 


That when up Parnassus you're racing, 
And under you Pegasus’ legs, 

You’re compelled to draw rein on a sudden— 
To think about butter and eggs? 


O Pegasus, darling, I love you! 

The breath of your nostril is sweet ; 
I wish that necessity ceded 

That I should want nothing to eat. 


Then away up the mountain we’d scamper, 
The hills and the plains leave behind, 

And when with our racing we tired 
With your wings we would take to the wind. 


Then off for our flying and bounding, 
Good-bye to all ominous sighs ; 

We need never be pounded by sorrow 5 
There's many a /ark in the skies. 


The fields of bright ether are open, 
And free to the birds of the air ; 

Then off to the Champs of Elysée— 
We shall not be trespassers there. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


Poeese hl StOR!” 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


In the remarks which we made in our last article with the above 
heading, we referred to the fact that certain Clubs had failed in 
Manchester because men of strong political convictions found no 
“backbone ” in them, and the men who wanted such recreation as 
the music-hall affords could not find it in talking, smoking, or 
knocking balls about on a green cloth. We expressed our sympathy 
with both of these groups. We are at one with those who think 
that “ politics” ought keenly to interest every good citizen ; and 
we feel for those who, at the end of such a grimy, gloomy, and 
sooty day as falls to the lot of a Lancashire lad, thirst for light 
and colour, for the exhilaration of music, for song or drama, for 
the charm of making one of a crowd which is pleased and gay. 
We believe, moreover, that the supply of such recreation under 
certain conditions is perfectly compatible with the growth of all 
that is good in any community. 

Cannot the Clubs supply both wants ?—the wants of the man 
who has the spirit of citizenship strong within him, and the wants 
of the man who has the “ zsthetic” nature, and craves for music 
and fine art (without having it, perhaps) as much as a hungry man 
craves for food. 

It seems to us that the Clubs ought to supply all such needs if 
they are to do their real work for the people. It seems to us that 
they can do so better than any other institutions, and we will 

try to show why. First, as to politics. We have often said that, 
useful or necessary as party political clubs may be, there is a 
certain defect in them which must not be lost sight of. They are 
party organisations, and those who belong to them are apt to 
become excessively one-sided, partial, narrow, prejudiced, and 
therefore unjust in their political judgments. We declare that we 
cannot sufficiently express our dislike for the spirit which makes a 
man deny all sense, truth, or right in those who are outside his 
own sect or clique. The political “infallibles” are, to our mind, 
as absurd as the religious “ infallibles.” It is the same spirit which 
made men persecutors and torturers in bygone days, and there 
is too much of it in men of all parties still. We have another ob- 
jection to party political Clubs. They are too generally supported 


by the funds of upper-class politicians, and are not therefore inde- . 


pendent. It appears to us to be humiliating for workmen to accept, 
at a mere nominal subscription, the use of a handsome Club-house, 
with splendid billiard tables and good furniture, the expense of 
which is mainly borne by candidates for Parliament, and by the 
personal friends of the latter. We have seen many such in the 
provinces. Ifa workman has enjoyed the use of such a Club for a 
year or two, he is placed in a very awkward position when election 
time comes, and when the gentlemen who have established and sup- 
ported the Club ask him to vote for one of their nominees, if the 
candidate is not a man whom the workman would approve. Sup- 
pose a labour candidate is also in the field, or another candidate of 
more merit than the nominee. Now our argument is that the 
ordinary Workmen’s Clubs may, by more complete organisation, 
take the place of these party political clubs, and do so with great 
advantage. In the first place, while supplying those members of a 
Club who desire to unite for party organisation with the means of 
doing so, these latter will have the benefit of meeting with men 
who are not perhaps of their party. That is a distinct gain—a 
double gain—for they will either learn from them or they will 
convert them. There is always something which a fair-minded 
Liberal, or a fair-minded Conservative, may learn from his op- 
ponent, if both will take the trouble to discuss questions thoroughly. 
Our idea is that every Working Man’s Club should give the use of 
one of its rooms for a party organisation, and, indeed, afford every 
facility for such a committee doing its work on their premises. 
This would bring into the Club the vigorous and thoughtful men 
who, at Manchester, would not join mere social Clubs. On the 
other hand, the men who do not care about politics, and who come 
to a Club for its social attractions, meet the former class, and will 
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be often inoculated with an interest in politics. Apart from the 
question of party organisation, we think that every Club should 
promote the habit of political study and inquiry, and the desire for 
political education. ‘This provision would also attract earnest and 
serious men, who are at present indisposed to come where they 
can get nothing but beer and billiards ; and other men, hitherto 
careless about such important matters as political investigation, 
would be induced to attend to them if classes for the study of 
political philosophy, constitutional history, social philosophy, with ~ 
debates and lectures on such subjects, were organised. Every one 
knows how greatly progress has been defeated in every country by 
apathy and ignorance. The Clubs may render an inestimable 
service to the nation if they will create more zeal and earnestness 
among men in all that relates to social and political progress. 
There are hundreds of men in all ranks, men of the widest know- 
ledge and the greatest ability, who would be delighted to promote 
this object, who would think it an honour to be invited by the 
Clubs to come there as teachers, professors, and debaters. 

In the second place, these independent Clubs are infinitely more 
respectable than the party political Clubs formed by rich men to 
catch poor men’s votes. Let the former, then, everywhere supplant 
the latter. Let the committee of every Club appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to report what steps should be taken to carry out this 
object, either by placing themselves in communication with 
political bodies outside, by issuing public notices on the subject 
through the newspapers, or by forming a “ Political Committee” 
among such of their own members as may be inclined to act. We 
see no reason why any political body whatever, without reference 
to its opinions, should not be invited to have its office and meeting- 
room on Club premises. It would be easy to make it known that 
the Club is not responsible for the opinions of the society meeting 
there, any more than it is responsible for the solvency of a build- 
ing or friendly society which has the use of part of the premises. 

Again and again we have said that the Clubs will be stronger, 
more popular, and financially more successful, in proportion as 
they can make themselves centres of every movement in which the 
working class are interested. 

As to what they can do to supply the place of the music hall, we 
will consider that question in another article. 


Genoa. Eee ies 








NEWS. 


BryANSTON CLuB.—The fifth anniversary of the above Club was celebrated by a 
supper on Tuesday, 26th October. The Hon. and Rey. W. H. Fremantle, who was ’ 
supported by ‘the Rev. S. B. Sherlock, presided. The seating accommodation of the 
large room of the Club was strained to its utmost to provide for the large number of 
members who partook of the excellent repast. The following toasts, which were pro- 
posed and responded to with appropriate speeches, were drunk with great enthusiasm— 
viz., ‘‘The Queen,” ‘The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” ‘‘ Prosperity to the Bryanston 
Club,” ‘‘The Trustees and Treasurer,” ‘‘ The Committee and Secretary,” and ‘‘ The 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union.” After the toasts had been disposed of, a 
musical entertainment, provided by some ot the members, concluded a very enjoyable 
evening. 


THE GLADSTONE CLuB (113, CHARLOTTE STREET, FiTZRoy SQUARE).—We are glad 
to hear of the formation of this Club, though the rate of subscription, 5s. 6d. per quarter, 
is somewhat higher than is usual to our Clubs. 


TrinG WorkinGc MEn’s CLuB ENTERTAINMENT.—On Wednesday evening, October 
z2oth, the Tring Club gave their first entertainment of the season in the boys’ schoolroom, 
the Rev. W. H. Walford presiding. Mr. J. J. Valerie gave an interesting lecture on 
mesmerism, with experiments. Some excellent music and recitations were also given in 
the course of the evening. 


WoRCESTERSHIRE UNION OF WORKMEN’S CLUBS AND InstTiITUTES.—The annual 
meeting of the Worcestershire Union of Workmen’s Clubs and Institutes was held on 
Monday, October 4th, at Stourport. The business meeting and conference commenced 
at the Literary-Institute at half-past two o’clock. Lord Lyttelton (president) was in the 
chair, and there were also present Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, Bart., M.P., Mr. E. 
Baldwin, M.P., Rev. Prebendary Gregory Smith, Rev.’ F. W. Holland, Rev. W. W, 
Gedge, Rev. E. H. W. Ingram, Rev. F. R. Lawson (hon. secretary), Rev. W. Ismay 
(hon. secretary), Rey. D. Maginnis, Messrs. ©. Harrison (Stourport), F. Marcus (hon. 
secretary), H. Dixon (president of the Kidderminster Working Men’s Club), M. Tom- 
kinson (Kidderminster), R. Grove (Kidderminster), J. Killingbeck (Kidderminster), S. J. 
Bywater (hon. secretary Stourport Literary Institute), W. S. Solven and W. S. Walker 
(Stoke Works), J. Greenwood, D. Evans, J. Wood, G. J. Hardiman, J. Horton, 
J. Powell, A. Penny, W. Hibberd, A. Everist, T. Rollings, G. Martin, and B. Beach 
(Kidderminster), Seaward G. Witcombe and W. Knight (Fladbury), C. Debverre, 
R. Martin, A. Price, W. Dorsett, and W. H. Shepherd (Stourport), W. Binns (Bewdley), 
H. Fays (Droitwich), J. Lloyd, and J. T. Daniels (Angel Street Literary Class, Wor- 
cester). ‘The Rey. F. R. Lawson read the report, which showed satisfactory increase 
in the work of the'society for the past year. Six new Clubs had joined. ‘The chess 
competition had been held, and the educational prize scheme of this year had been more 
successful than any of its predecessors. The report was adopted, and several gentle- 
men then addressed the meeting. At the conference the#Rev. F. R. Lawson read a 
paper on “‘ Workmen’s Clubs in their Relation to Working Men,” which was followed 
by discussion. In the evening a meeting was held at the Town Hall, presided over by 
Lord Lyttelton. Sir E. H. Lechmere, Bart., M.P., the Hon. and Rey. A. T. Lyttelton, 
Mr. E. Baldwin, M.P., Mr. A. Baldwin, Mr.C. Harrison, and other gentlemen of influence 
were present and took part in the proceedings, which were closed by a vote of thanks to 
Lord Lyttelton. A beautiful collection of Chinese and Japanese works of art, &c., lent 
by Mr. Brinton, M.P., Mr. Tomkinson, Miss Stanley, and others, was shown during the 
evening 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


In his rectorial address at Edinburgh last week, Lord Rosebery spoke 
wise words upon internal training and self-culture. Addressing himself to 
the subject, he said :— 

‘* What, after all, was the object of university training, and, indeed, of 
all training? Was it not to produce a man, a learned man, a cultivated 
man, a brilliant man, if they would—but above all and before all, a man and 
an honest man? A university could only partially effect this purpose. 
Learning was by no means everything. By far the largest amount of 
training for manhood must be internal, must be undergone without help 
from teachers or from libraries—in weariness and painfulness, in watching 
often. In blood and iron was the destiny of man wrought out. Burke had 
exclaimed that he was not swaddled, rocked, and dandled into a legislator, 
but was any man so swaddled and dandled ? 
dandled into eminence. This formation of character, this direction of 
energy, must be an internal process, and the university was only an anxious, 
unconscious agent.” 





Last Saturday the nineteenth series of Lambeth Baths popular meetings 
for the working classes was opened by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., by whose 
munificence these meetings have been supported from the commencement. 
While Mr. Morley made a fairly good all-round speech, he laid particular 
emphasis upon the value of temperance ; and although we agree with him 
that with improved habits an improvement in the habitations of the working 
classes would follow, we incline to the view that drinking and unsanitary 
and unhealthy houses act and react upon each other, and that the evils 
resulting can only be satisfactorily dealt with by touching both causes. 


Mr. A. Cohen, M.P., who supported Mr. Morley, and who subsequently 
spoke, expressed himself as being willing to try total abstinence as an ex- 
periment. We cordially concur in the following remarks upon rational 
recreation which he is reported by the Dazly Chronicle to have made :— 


“He wished to impress upon them the great advantage of rational 
amusements. Mark Pattison, of Oxford, had said that a very good way to 
test the real happiness, virtue, and advance of a people was by observing 
how they passed their leisure-time. Anything which tended to encourage 
the people at large to enjoy rational entertainments, such as were pro- 
vided at these baths, must do a vast deal of good, not only because it 
helped to keep them from the public-house, but because it cultivated their 
taste, elevated their morals, and refined their general being. If the 
working classes spent their leisure in these rational amusements, all the 
absurd talk sometimes heard about a ‘dangerous democracy’ would 
meet witlr the ridicule it deserved.” 


The memorial stone of the new building intended to be used by the 
Cobden Ciub at Kensal Town was laid by Lord Lyttelton on the same 
day, and one of the speakers, Mr. Mahoney, made the rather startling 
statement that one great object of the Club was ,‘‘ to break down the in- 
stitution of the public-house.” Such a statement is an indication of a 
great change of opinion on the part of a large and intelligent section of 
the working classes ; and it will encourage those desirous of the elevation 
of the masses to continue their philanthropic endeavours. 


The Coffee Tavern Movement is making steady but assured progress, 
On Saturday last the second house belonging to the United Kingdom 
Coffee Taverns Company, Limited, was opened at Hounslow. Dr. Deane, 
vicar of the parish, presided over the inaugural ceremony, at which a 
numerous company were gathered together, more than half being ladies. 
Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie, chairman of the directors, explained the object and 
financial position of the new tavern. Addresses were also delivered by the 
Revs. A. E. Bull, M.A., E. Price, and other gentlemen, after which Colonel 
Gostling-Murray formally declared the coffee-tavern open to the public. 
Dr. Deane stated that it was proposed to open the tavern on Sundays 
during the hours at which public-houses were open to the public, and 
added that, as we cannot make people after our own shape and fashion, we 
must be content to deal with society as we find it. We congratulate the 
Company upon this determination, as the want of places of wholesome 
refreshment on Sunday in and near London, must be apparent to every- 
body acquainted with the habits of the people. We have previously 
called attention to this Company, which possesses unique features, and to 
which we heartily wish complete success. 


At a meeting recently held in the Commandant’s Office, Woolwich, for the 
promotion of army coffee-taverns, it was stated that 400 officers in the 
army have already subscribed for the general establishment of these institu- 
tions among the soldiers. 


People might be rocked and- 
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The urgent need of charitable aid to the unfortunate and poverty- 
stricken was well stated by ‘‘ Clericus, M.A.,” in the following communica- 
tion to the Daly Chronicle of Tuesday last :— 


“*Passing and repassing the police-office in Catherine Street, Strand, 
this morning, I observed that several persons were attracted to it by three 
separate notices of ‘ Dead bodies found.’ One, supposed to be of a man 
about forty, appears to be the case noticed in the Daily Chronicle of this 
day. The supposed ages of the other two are thirty-six and thirty. The 
report as to the clothes of the two is‘ allold. Nothing is stated about 
any money being found on any one of the three. The reasonable inference, 
therefore, appears to be that these three men in the prime of life have 
perished of starvation or from exposure to the cold ! Believing that the 
readers of the Dazly Chronicle are not ice-bound as to their sympathies, as 
many others seem to be, Iwould fain be allowed to ask, how long will it 
be suffered that men, and poor helpless women too, should so miserably 
perish ‘at our doors’ as we have seen of late? And would it not be 
better that there should be no legal provision for the poor, since it is 
scarcely to be conceived that unconstrained charity would allow them to 
suffer more than they do at present?” 





Dr. B, W. Richardson lectured on Monday last in the Manchester Free 
Trade Hall on ‘‘The Physical Effects of Alcohol.” The Right Hon. J. 
Bright was precluded from "presiding, as it was expected he would do, 
owing to the pressure of other engagements. The lectmer reviewed the 
effects produced on living bedies by the use of alcohol in various forms, 
and contended that it was not necessary for human well-being. 


In consequence of the large numbers who have availed themselves of the 
means of accumulating savings by penny postage-stamps in the ten counties 
in which the experiment has been tried, the Postmaster-General has an- 
nounced that the system will be extended to the whole kingdom on Monday 
next. According to the notice issued :— 

**On and after that day, at every post-office in the United Kingdom, 
forms for the making of small deposits in post-office savings-banks will 
be issued gratuitously. Each of these forms, which are about the size of 
an ordinary cheque, will have twelve divisions, in each of which a penny 
postage-stamp can be placed. When a form has thus been filled with 
twelve stamps it will be received at any post-office at which there is a 
savings-bank as a deposit of a shilling. During the seven weeks that the 
experiment has been in operation, more than 14,000 of these forms have 
been received, and more than 7,000 new accounts have been opened 
through their agency. As the selected counties ‘contain less than one-tenth 
of the entire population of the country, it may be fairly assumed that if the 
plan had been applied in the first instance to the whole country it would, 
during the period referred to, have led to the opening of more than 70,000 
newaccounts. The following are the ten counties in which the experiment 
has been tried, and they are arranged in the order in which it has been 
most successful in proportion to the population of the respective counties : 
Cardiganshire, Ayrshire, Kent, Aberdeenshire, Cumberland, Somersetshire, 
Norfolk, Leicestershire, Down, and Waterford. The forms, after being 
received at the local post-oflices, are transmitted to the General Post Office. 
They have come to hand in remarkably good order, most of them pre- 
senting the appearance of perfect newness, and it has not been necessary 
in a single instance to return any of the forms on account of their being 
damaged or defaced.” : 


With the extension of the system will come the consideration of means 
of protection against small robberies of stamps. We suggested some time 
ago that stamps perforated with the initials of business firms should not be 
received as deposits by the Savings Bank Department—and we incline to 
think that some such method will have to be adopted. A writer in the 
Globe makes the following suggestion :— 


‘** Let me suggest, as a simple remedy, that the Postmaster-General issue 
an order allowing stamps on letters to have a fine ink line drawn through 
them, and that stamps so defaced be declared ineligible for deposit in the 
savings-banks. In India for many years past such obliteration has been 
sermitted, and affords the chief guarantee that native messengers do not 
purloin the stamps and at the same time tear up the letters entrusted 
to them for posting. If, moreover, such permission were granted, a pur- 
chaser of stamps could, on buying them, at once draw his pen along each 
row, and feel a little more sure of his property than is often now the case.”’ 


On Monday afternoon, at a meeting of the council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, the report of aspecial committee appointed to consider the 
subject of artisans’ dwellings in London was presented, which, afterentering 
fully into the great losses occasioned in purchasing and clearing the blocks of 
unhealthy houses, and the resale of the sites, expressed a belief that ‘‘such 
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losses might be very greatly reduced by an amended law and improved 
administration,” and quoted the reportof the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which body laid stress upon ‘‘ the slow and cumbrous method of pro- 
cedure,” and the ‘* numerous and protracted formalities required by the 
statute.” The procedure, the committee thought, should be simplified, for 
it appeared that owing to it great delays had occurred, great loss had 
been occasioned, alike of rent and rates, and great hardship and incon- 
venience had. been entailed upon the poor, as large areas had been for 
months and years unoccupied by buildings or population. The committee 
also held that when properties had been allowed to fall into a bad, un- 
healthy, or overcrowded condition, and required reconstruction, the local 
authority, on the owner's neglect of the notice to rebuild, should have 
power to demolish, and to compensate only for the value of the land and 
the materials. 


The committee recommended that a letter should be addressed to the 
Home Secretary pointing out that the Society had taken up the subject from 
a knowledge of the close connection between the lack of suitable 
dwellings for the poor with the causes of pauperism, intemperance, and 
disease. ‘The Local Rights Association continues to press for legislation 
compelling local authorities to build suitable dwellings for the poor. Their 
case will be strengthened by the conclusions arrived at by the Charity 
Organisation Committee. If pauperism and other costly social evils are 
the outcome of bad dwellings, it may, after all, be cheaper for the com- 
munity to provide decent house accommodation than to pay the cost of the 
evils mentioned. 





It has been suggested that the speech of Prince Leopold, on unveiling 
the Temple Bar Memorial, was satirical. In view of the generally 
expressed opinion upon what some even call ‘‘Truscott’s Folly,” and the 
critical position in which the Corporation stands, it does seem that the 
following remarks may be best taken in that sense :— 


**T congratulate you, my Lord Mayor, and through you the City of 
London, on the completion of the work. It is well worthy the great Cor- 
poration which has erected it, and this ceremony forms a fitting conclusion 
to the already felicitous record of your lordship’s year of office.” 








OPENING OF A KIOSQUE OR REFRESH- 
MENT STALL. 


ON Tuesday, the 2nd instant, the Kiosque and Coffee Stall Company, 
Limited, of which the Duke of Westminster is president, opened a new 
kiosque in Bow Street, Covent Garden. A cheap, comfortable, and com- 
modious place of entertainment will come asa great boon to a densely, 
populated neighbourhood like that of Covent Garden. The house has 
been entirely rebuilt, and from roof to basement every attention has been 
paid to the convenience and enjoyment of the public. The basement is 
occupied with a large bakehouse, where the company will bake their own 
bread and cook their own joints, and a steam-engine, which works an 
electrical machine, a coffee-mill, and a soda-water machine. The shop is 
fitted up with marble tables and comfortable seats, the walls being of 
coloured tint. In this room provisions are supplied at a very low tariff. 
On the next floor isa much more elegantly-fitted room, with cushioned 
seats, and supplied with draughts, chess, &c., as well as the usual periodi- 
cal literature. In this room—which is called the coffee-room—the tariff is 
somewhat higher, but still moderate, and contains a large variety of food. 
Adjoining this is a very comfortable little room set apart for the use of 
ladies, fitted up with lavatory, &c. On the next two floors are a number 
of cubicles, or small bed-rooms, with corridors running down the centre. 
The cubicles are neatly furnished, and will be let for 1s. and Is. 6d. a night. 
They are so arranged as to allow acurrent of air to pass right through from 
one end to the other, and baths are fitted up, to be charged for separately. 
On the top floor is the kitchen, where most of the cooking is carried on, 
and from which communication is had with all parts of the house by means 
of a lift. Adjoining the kitchen is a larder and storehouse. The culinary 
operations being carried on at the top of the house, the eating-rooms are 
entirely free from the steam and cdour which too often arise to spoil the 
appetite of the eater. The whole of the house is illuminated by the electric 
light, on the system of Messrs. Siemens Bros., the work haying been 
undertaken by Messrs. Calder and Barrett, of Westminster Bridge Road. 
The kiosque will scarcely ever be closed, as it is to open at two o’clock a.m., 
and, excepting Saturday and Sunday, is to remain open until half-past 
twelve at night. Amongst those present at the opening were the Hon. A. 
Grosvenor, Viscount Folkestone, M.P., Mr. W. T. Houldsworth, and Mr, 
E, Graves (directors), Mr, H, Peto (the architect), and Mr. Alex, Siemens, 








‘time of exposure varying from 15 sec. to 5 min. 





Man’s INHUMANITY CORRECTED BY CHILDREN.—There is no doubt 
that the memory of obsolete customs may be long preserved in folk-lore, 


- We may take as an instance the Russian story of the Lubok, or Birch 


Bark, in which it would seem unreasonable to look for a mythological 
kernel. There exist in many countries a number of stories showing how 
a man’s unfilial conduct towards his father was brought to a close by a 
chance remark made by his infant son. In the forms it assumes there is 
considerable variety, but the moral is always the same. In a well-known 
German tale in the Grimm collection, an old man is obliged by his son and 
his son’s wife to eat apart, out of a wooden bowl, on account of the slob- 
bering habits due to his great age. His son’s little boy is observed one © 
day to be fashioning a small wooden bowl. When asked for what it was 
intended, he says: ‘‘It’s for father to eat out of when he’s as old as grand- 
father.” Whereupon the father’s conscience smites him, and the grand- 
father is allowed a plate at the table as before. In an Italian form of the 
story, borrowed from one of theFrench /abliawx, a man follows the custom 
of the country and packs off his old father to die in what may be called the 
workhouse, sending him a couple of shirts by the hands of his young son, 
the old man’s grandson. The boy brings back one of them, and explains 
that it will do for his father to wear when his turn comes to go the work- 
house. Whereupon the man’s heart is touched, and he fetches his aged 
parent home. The Russian story is more valuable, because it refers to a 
custom which undoubtedly once existed in many Jands—that of killing off 
old people. Among nomads, who would find it difficult to carry with them 
their aged relations, such a custom might naturally arise. At all events, 
it is on such a custom that the tale is founded. It runs as follows: In 
former days it was customary, when old folks reached a certain age, for 
their sons, if they had any, to take them out into the forest, and there to 
eave them to die. Once upon a time a son thus escorted from home, on 
what was meant to be his last journey, his aged father. Wishing to make 
that journey as comfortable as possible for the time-stricken traveller, he 
stretched a large piece of birch-tree bark in his cart, seated the intended 
victim upon it, and drove off to the forest. Along with him went his own 
young son, a boy of tender years. Having reached the appointed spot, he 
thereon deposited the aged man, having first, with filial attention, stretched 
on the possibly damp ground the sheet of bark for him to sit upon. 
Just as he was about drive away home with his boy, that innocent child 
asked him if it would not be better to take back the bark. ‘‘ Why so?” 
he replied, ‘‘ Because,” said the boy, ‘‘it will do for you to sit upon 
when the time comes for me to leave you in the forest.” Touched by his 
child’s simple words, the father hastened to where the grandfather was 
sitting, put him back in thecart, and drove him quickly home, From that 
time he carefully tended the old man till he died. And his example pro- 
duced such an effect that all the other people in that land gave up the 
practice of exposing their parents to death when they grew old.—W. R. 
RALSTON, in JVizeteenth Century. 


_ THE EFFECTS OF BATHING.—Some experiments on the physiological 
effects of bathing have been recently made by Dr. Paul Delmas, of 
Bordeaux. The action of cold and heat on the human system was studied 
by subjecting the whole body, except the head, of a healthy ana robust 
subject to refrigeration with water at + 10° C. in a suitable apparatus, the 
In some cases heat was 
applied previously, During application of the cold, while the subject 
shows every sign of very intense sensations (painful or otherwise), the 
temperature of the body scarcely varies at all, or varies at most one to two- 
tenths of a degree, from that noted before ; and previous heating does not 
effect this result. . If, immediately after the application of cold, the subject 
remain perfectly still, after having been carefully dried and dressed, so as 
to avoid all active muscular movement, the temperature still varies little, 
or not at all; butif he exert himself actively (in dressing, running, or walk- 
ing), either immediately after the cold application or after a time of immo- 
bility, so as to bring on all the external phenomena of cold-reaction, the 
temperature suddenly falls. On the other hand, if chill continue or 
re-appear, owing to long immobility or suspension of exercise, the animal 
temperature does not fall, or immediately rises again. The amount of 
lowering of the temperature two or three hours after a cold application 
was, in II cases out of 12, 01° too'6%. The maximum in a very vigorous 
subject never exceeded 1°3°. At the commencement of the cold application 
the pulse suddenly becomes very quick ; after 10 to 15 seconds the velocity 
rapidly diminishes ; and at the end of the experiment has returned to the 
previous figure or below it. Two or three hours after the cold application 
the pulse showed (in 11 cases out of 12) 2 to 20 pulsations fewer than 
before the experiment. 


FAINTING.—The determining causes of a faint are very variable in 
character. In susceptible subjects it may be brought on by any sudden 
impression on the nervous system. This need not of necessity be painful 
or unpleasant, for people may faint from excitement or excess of joy. For 
instance, the sudden announcement of the return of some long-lost relative, 
or of the favourable termination of a protracted lawsuil, may be the 
exciting cause. The sight of certain animals, such as a frog, or a black- 
beetle, or even a mouse, is quite enough to send some people off, whilst 
others faint immediately at the sight of blood, and even feel sick and faint 
if they read of an accident in the papers. We have all heard the story of 
the young curate who fainted on having to read the account of one of the 
sanguinary battles in the Old Testament. Medical students sometimes 
faint at their first operation. Such an accident as pricking the finger will 
make some people faint,—/rom ‘(The Family Physician” for November. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not’more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 


to give it.—Coleridge. 





Elegies, 
And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 


Sparkle for ever. 
Tennyson. 


To believe in Christianity, without knowing why we believe it, is not 
Christian faith, but blind credulity.—/Vhately. 

The religion of Christ is peace and goodwill—the religion of Christendom 
is war and illwill.—Zandor’s Conversations. 

How difficult a thing it is to persuade a man to reason against his own 
interest, though he is convinced that equity is against him.— 7Z7us/er. 


Read Nature : Nature is a friend to truth ; 
Nature is Christian: preaches to mankind. 
Young. 


Nature has perfections, to show that she is the image of God; and 
defects, to show that she is only His image.—Fascal, 
No mortal being, howe’er keen his eye, 
Can into Nature’s deepest secrets pry. 
ffaller. 

Let us overlook all trifling infirmities and defects in others ; but let us 
spare them the pain and difficulty of having many such to overlook in 
us.— Catherine Talbct. 

Not what I ave, but what I do, is my kingdom. To each is givena 
certain inward talent, a certain outward environment of fortune; to each, 
by wisest combination of these two, a certain maximum of capability. 

Carlyle. 
Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried, 
To the great sender turns a sour offence, 
Crying, That’s good that’s gone: our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have, 


Not knowing them, until we know their grave. 
Shakespeare. 


Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversation; they do not take in 
anything for their own use, but merely to pass it to another.—Svee/e. 
There cannot be a greater rudeness than to interrupt another in the cur- 
rent of his discourse.—Locke. 
All that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 
Shakespeare. 
No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure so lasting. 
Lady M. W. Montagu, 
The aim of education should be to teach us rather how to think than 
what to think—rather to improve our minds, so as to enable us to think 


for ourselves, than to load the memory with the thoughts of other men. 
Beattie. 


The lust of dominion innovates so imperceptibly that we become 
complete despots before our wanton abuse of power is perceived; the 
tyranny first exercised in the nursery is exhibited in various shapes and 
degrees in every stage of our existence.—Zimmerman. 

The confirmed prejudices of a thoughtful life are as hard to change as 
the confirmed habits of an indolent life; and as some must trifle.away 
age because they trifled away youth, others must labour on in a maze of 
error because they have wandered there too long to find their way out. 

Bolingbroke. 
~ Prejudice may be considered as a continual false medium of viewing 
things, for prejudiced persons not only never speak well, but also never 
think well, of those whom they dislike, and the whole character and 
onduct is considered with an eye to that particular thing which offends 
chem.—Builer, 
The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury : 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adyersary’s heart to him doth tie. 
And ’tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart than overthrow the head. 
Lady E. Carew. 


The morality of an action depends upon the motive from which we act. 
If I fling half-a-crown to a beggar with intention to break his head, and 
he picks it up and buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good ; but 
with respect to me the action is very wrong.—/ohnson. 

Such as are in immediate fear of losing their estates, of banishment, or 
of slavery, live in perpetual anguish, and lose all appetite and repose $ 
whereas, such as are actually poor slaves and exiles, oftentimes live as 
merrily as men in a better condition ; and so many people, who, impatient 
of the perpetual alarms of fear, have hanged and drowned themselves, give 
us sufficiently to understand, that it is more importunate and insupportable 
than death itself.—A/ontatgne. 














HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


JAM ROLL CAKE, 
I. 


Take one teacupful of flour and one of pounded lump sugar, three eggs 
well whisked, the rind of one lemon, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
and a half-teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Mix all together with the eggs, 
and bake in a buttered tin for ten minutes, then spread with jam, and roll 
when hot.—East How Lg, in WVewcastle Chronicle. 

Il. 


Take half-pound of eggs, quarter-pound of crushed loaf sugar, and three 
ounces of flour. Put the eggs and sugar in a basin, which must be stand- 
ing in boiling water, beat the mixture until it is milk-warm, take it out, 
and beat till it is cold and stiff ; add the flour very lightly. Butter a sheet 
of paper the size of the oven tin, twist up the corners to keep the mixture 
even, and bake twenty minutes in a brisk oven. When baked, turn out of 
the tin on a layer of coarsely powdered loaf sugar, put a layer of jam on 
the other side, and roll up and serve with custard, if used hot; if used cold, 
omit the custard.—FOLLE FARINE, in Vewcastle Chronicle. - 


OATMEAL CAKE, 
E 
Take of oatmeal one pound, home-fed bacon dripping six ounces, and a 
little salt. Rub the dripping in the meal, then add a little water ; stir 
with a knife, make the paste rather stiff, roll out thin, cut in squares, and 
bake quickly in a hot oven.—E. DRAKE, Wewcastle Chronicle. 
iW 


Mix seven ounces of flour, three ounces of oatmeal, three ounces of sugar, 
quarter teaspoonful of carbonate of soda ; melt three ounces of dripping or 
butter, and stir it in while warm. Beat one egg in a quarter teaspoonful 
of cold water, and add it to the rest. Mix, roll thin, and bake on a 
{in in a moderate oven.—B. J. THompson, Vewcastle Chronicle. 


III. 


Sift a quarter of a peck of fine oatmeal, then take about a pint of warm 
water, halfa glass of mild ale yeast, and half an ounce of salt ; stir these 
together for about ten minutes, strain the whole into the oatmeal, mix the 
dough high and light, as for muffins, and let it remain an hour to rise. 
After this, roll it up with the hand, and pull it into pieces about the size of 
an egg, roll these out with a rolling-pin on plenty of flour, bake them on 
an iron plate, and toast them crisp on both sides.—ALPHA, Newcastle— 


Newcastle Chronicle. 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 
Au orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PEARCE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and zof to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting Mouse and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 


office. 
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Mr. John Bright, M.P, (No. 76). John Ruskin (No. 85). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). General Roberts (No. 87). 
Earl Derby (No. 79). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 
Jules Favre (No. 80). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 
Princess Louise (No. 81). Sir Josiah Mason (No. go). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
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THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 
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THE “DUCHESS OF SUTHERUARD: 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE, 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
W.. H. SMITH, ses MIP. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


For neatly forty years the Duke of Argyll has taken a pro- 


minent part in the discussion of political, ecclesiastical, com- 
mercial, and social subjects, and he is the author of several 
important contributions to the literature of the time. 

George Douglas Campbell, Duke of Argyll, K.T., the only 
living son of the seventh Duke, was born at Ardencaple Castle, 
Dumbartonshire, in 1823. He succeeded to the title on. the 
death of his father in April, 1847, but he had previously made 
himself known as author, politician, and public speaker. 

While Marquis of Lorne, he took part in the Church con- 
troversy in Scotland, and Dr. Chalmers looked upon him as a 
valuable and influential adherent. In 1842 he published a 
pamphlet on the question, entitled “‘A Letter to the Peers from 
a Peer’s Son,” and shortly after a second appeared “On the 
Duty and Necessity of Immediate Legislative Interposition in 
behalf of the Church of Scotland, as determined by Considera- 
tions of Constitutional Law ;” this was followed by “ A Letter 
to Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., on the Present Position of 
Church Affairs in Scotland.’”’ While the Duke vindicated the 
right of the Church to legislate for itself, he condemned the 
Free Church Movement, and dissented from the extreme 
statement of Dr. Chalmers that “lay patronage and the in- 
tegrity of spiritual independence of the Church has been found 
to be like oil and water—immiscible.” ‘In 1848 the Duke 
issued his “ Presbytery Examined,” a critical and historical 
essay on the ecclesiastical history of Scotland from the time of 
the Reformation. This work was an amplification of his 
previous writings, and it was very well received. 

In the Legislature his Grace has taken_an active interest in 
questions affecting Scottish interests, but especially in those 
affecting the Church. In 1852 he accepted office under Lord 
Aberdeen as Lord Privy Seal, and on the breaking up of the 
Ministry in 1855, in consequence of the retirement of Lord 
John Russell, and the appointment of Mr. Roebuck’s Com- 
mittee, he retained the same office under Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration. Before the close of 1855 he resigned the 
Privy Sealand became Postmaster-General. In Lord Palmers- 
ton’s Cabinet of 1859 the Duke of Argyll resumed the office 
of Lord Privy Seal, but on Lord Elgin being sent on an official 
mission to China, in 1860, he again became Postmaster-General. 

On the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, in 1868, he be- 
came Secretary of State for India, a position he held until the 
Ministry broke up in 1874. When the present Ministry was 
formed the Duke joined it, and was appointed Lord Privy Seal. 

His Grace has been a frequent speaker in the House of 
Lords, and although a recognised leader of the Liberal Party, 
he gave a very cordial support to the measure introduced and 
passed by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government whereby the 
patronage in the Church of Scotland was transferred from in- 
dividuals to congregations. He took a leading part in the 
discussion of the Burials question. 
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In 1851 he was elected Chancellor of the University of St. 
Andrews, and he is Hereditary Master of the Queen’s House- 
hold in Scotland, Trustee of the British Museum, and He- 
reditary Sheriff and Lord Lieutenant of Argyllshire. 

The chief works published by His Grace in recent years are 
“The Reign of Law,” in 1866; ‘Primeval Man,” in 1870; 
“The Patronage Act,” 1874; and the “ Relation of Landlord 
and Tenant,” in 1877. ; 

He married, in 1844, the eldest daughter of the second Duke. 
of Sutherland, and Her Grace died in May, 1878. The Duke’s 
eldest son, the Marquis of Lorne, who married the Princess 
Louise in 1871, is at present Governor-General of Canada. 














HINTS ON HOUSE DECORATION. 
By Mr. Witt1AmM Morris. 


THE above was the subject of a lecture last Saturday, at the 
Society of Arts, by Mr. William Morris. There was a very 
large attendance, and in the absence of Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
Q.C., M.P., who was announced to take the chair, but who 
was prevented from doing so by family affliction, Professor 
Hales presided. Referring to the difficulty which craftsmen 
experienced in giving a scientific or philosophical reason for 
their work, the lecturer went on to say that he was not a repre- 
sentative of any particular school. He should prefer to hold 
his peace respecting the present condition of art if he did not 
think that rebellion against the present condition of art would 
not be of advantage to the artist. The present middle-class 
dwelling he characterised as a congeries of rooms—a mere 
habitation—but not a dwelling erected on the principles of art 
or science. The dwellings erected during the reign of Queen 
Anne, when surrounded by natural accessories, were decidedly 
picturesque, but he regretted to add that as much could not 
be said for those which were built in the reign of the Georges, 
Among ancient houses but one was left in London—Holland 
House, Kensington—others of the time of Charles I. had existed 
in Lime Street, in the City, but they had belonged to those who 
were too poor to afford them standing-room—the Fishmongers’ 
Company. He congratulated the present generation on the 
number of buildings erected under the auspices of the London 
School Board, because it was inspiriting to see those buildings 
raising themselves over surrounding sordidness. His definition 
of a dwelling was that it should be suited for mind and body, 
for herein lay all that was indestructible in life. Anything else 
would simply cheat a man out of his birthright. Alluding to 
modern dwellings, the lecturer dealt with the “ gardens,” which 
the elastic conscience of the builder allots to the occupier. 
The garden rose was being gradually driven out of existence, 
and he feared the time was not far distant when the poets 
would be reproached for their description of them. Nothing 
was more ugly and unnatural than the so-called double rose or 
sunflower, for it was a violation of the symmetry, texture, and 
scent of the plant. ferns in gardens he strongly condemned, 
for that was not their natural place ; nor did he approve of too 
many colours, or anything in the least approaching what was 
commonly called “carpet gardening.” As to the outside 
of the house, let the painting be as simple as possible, white 
or whiteish, for where there was nothing to decorate, the 
ugliness of the building was made only too apparent. He ad- 
vised them never to paint the outside of their houses either 
red or chocolate, and especially warned them against using a 
French red, which, until some one invented a better name for 
it, he would call “cockroach” colour. With respect to the 
interior of a dwelling, the walls were decidedly the most im- 
portant feature to consider. Carpets were nasty and unwhole- 
some, and he would go so far as to suggest that they should not 
be used at allin summer. Wretched as our floors were now, 
he would have nothing but rugs, which might be easily re- 
moved. ‘The ceiling should be worked into delicate patterns, 
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as in the Elizabethan and Jacobeansstyle. The present style 
of plastering was of a ghastly character, only heaping faults 
upon faults, its excellence being supposed to consist in shining 
like a piece of shining hot-pressed paper. The ceiling should 
be painted cautiously, and the walls, where the room was small, 
should be decorated in the style of a general pattern. In 
dealing with avery high room he should suggest that, nothing 
that would attract the eye should be above eight feet high. He 
would have no woodwork except in oak, walnut-wood, or any 
other rich colour. Very dark woodwork was disagreeable, but 
where wood was used it should be in the condition in'which 
it left the plane. Yellow was a colour which needed the aid 
of other colours to help it out ; red was also a difficult colour 
unless it were deep and full; and the first tint of red was one 
between crimson and scarlet. No one in his senses would 
think of using purple, unless presented in masses of other 
colours. With respect to green, much less of this colour was 
to be found in nature than was commonly supposed. They 
should be cautious about the use of green and not attempt to 
outrival nature. Having enumerated the combination of 
colours, which produced the best effect in monochromes, the 
lecturer suggested that moderation in colours was the best 
plan, so as to secure soberness of tone. The various colours 
should be separated by a line of another colour, and this was 
almost an art in itself, which had a very wide range indeed. 
After a critical disquisition on the essence of Eastern and 
Western art, in which the former was severely disparaged, the 
lecturer dealt exhaustively with the nature of pattern designing. 
The lecture was received with deep attention, and was fre- 
quently applauded. 








PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


By Dr. THos. GURNEY, PHysiciAN TO City DISPENSARY, ETC. 


Now tl? 


Ir would seem superfluous to say a word about the direction 
drains should take, did not experience teach us that builders 
and architects allow them to run in all manner of unscientific 
directions ; even so careless are they, that they often put them 
so that the flow of the refuse is uphill. In a house which 
came under my observation a short time since, the drains ran 
in the following absurd direction: ‘The outlet of the drain 
was pointing due south, and ran down by the side of the east 
garden wall, emerging from underneath the back door, which 
was also due south. ‘Tracing the drain from the front garden, 
it commenced by a grating for the surface water underneath 
the drawing-room window, passed beneath the same under the 
hall, keeping a direction due south. ‘There it received a pipe 
from the conveniences upstairs, the joint being uncemented, 
and open at the top as much as one-eighth of an inch. Pass- 
ing on beneath the kitchen floor, it received a drain from the 
back kitchen sink, which flowed into it due zorth, the downward 
current of the main drain being due sow¢h, thus necessitating 
the two channels meeting in opposite acute angles. Proceed- 
ing a few yards further, it received another drain from the dack 
garden, which—like the one from the sink—ran due xorth, 
thus creating two contrary currents here within three or four 
yards. When it is remembered that the main pipe carried the 
solids from upstairs, it is not a matter of surprise that a 
stoppage gradually took place, quickly giving off sewer gas 
from the decomposing collection, spreading all kinds of 
diseases. 

It is also necessary that drains should be connected securely. 
This very day it has been my duty to investigate the 
cause of a death from acute blood-poisoning, which occurred 
in a house under painful circumstances. I found that the sink 
and the other drains emptied into the soil beneath the- kitchen. 
In fact, there was no connection with any outlet sewer whatever. 








Undoubtedly it is necessary sometimes to carry sewage 
beneath buildings, but it should be done by one continuous 
channel-pipe, without any joints or intermissions. 

The connections between the tributary drains should also 
be directed in the course of the flows into the main drain, 
and the affluent drain-pipe should be smaller than the parent 
one, and the joint well and thoroughly cemented—in fact, her- 
metically sealed. It is also advisable that the junction should 
be at an angle of not more than twenty-five degrees. If this is 
impossible the jointure had better be by a pipe descending 
the fourth of a circle, well and evenly glazed inside, and with 
as good an incline as possible. A trio joint should be avoided, 
as likely to produce a lazy flow, which always gives off sewer gas. 

Supposing it is desired to break up’a drain into two, care is 
required that the size of the pipe-drain is at once decreased, and 
a pipe should be inserted that has a good fall and a quick exit for 
the substance carried. One cast on purpose is by far the best. 

If the sewer drains pass through a marshy or damp soil it is 
advisable to have a combined drain-pipe and subsoil pipe. It 
is the only effective way of preventing sewer percolation into 
the subsoil of the house. In one word a drain to be perfectly 
harmless must be as air-tight as one carried over or through a 
river, and that can only be obtained by a rigid observance of 
the rules I have suggested. 

I will now proceed to the next important, if not the most 
important, matter connected with drainage, and this is venti- 
lation. ‘The usual precaution taken to prevent the entrance of 
sewer air into a house is by means of traps, and very in- 
genious some of them are, but I assert that provided a drain 
is properly laid, and its joints scientifically sealed, traps cannot 
be deisended upon. When from any cause—such, for instance, 
as clremical decomposition going on within the drain, and in 
consequence the sewer air is compressed—the hydraulic seal of 
the traps is forced, the sewer air is let free to ascend all over 
the house. The only safe mode is to disconnect the drain- 
pipe outside the house by means of a square ventilator covered 
with an iron grating. By such a procedure the pressure is re- 
lieved and the traps remain effective. 

The process of disconnection is neither complicated nor ex- 
pensive. A well is dug say about two feet wide and three feet 
long, through the drain near the house; the main drain comes 
and empties itself into the well. For further protection the surface 
water from the top of the house is emptied also into the well ; 
then the effluent pipe, which should be some six inches lower 
than the affluent one, takes the collection away. It will be 
seen that any pressure of air making its way up from the main 
sewer or street, passes out through the grating covering the. 
earth opening into the well, whilst an effusion of gas internally 
rushes down—attracted by the external air—and rises through 
the well-outlet, thus relieving the traps within the house of all 
pressure. I have often recommended that the well should be 
under the garden wall, so that an invisible shaft could be 

carried up within it. It is not absolutely necessary to have an 
ascending shaft, but it is to be preferred. 

I have often predicated which houses would suffer most 
during an epidemic by the absence of this arrangement, and 
with every success. 

And here I will point out that death in the bath is by no 
means unfrequent, although it comes with lingering steps 
through many nights of anguish and weary watching. <A very 
large proportion of the bath traps are simple and ineffective, 
whilst many baths are fitted without. The most super- 
ficial observer can but have noticed that many baths are 
simply united to the descending rain-water pipe. Speculative 
builders will tell you that the little key at the bottom is suffi- 
cient, and to demonstrate the truth of their sophistry, will say 
“that which will keep the water in will keep the sewer air out.” 
This specious announcement must not be depended upon. 
Your life is in jeopardy every hour. So long as your bath is 
thus negligently protected, disease will certainly be caused by it. 
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ON FOOD AND APPETITE.* 
By H. SincLair PATERSON, M.D. 


THERE is an old Greek story about a simpleton who endea- 
voured to gain, from a beast ot burden, serviceable force at 
the least possible cost. Desirous of saving expenditure, he 
gradually reduced its supply until he brought it down to a 
single straw per day. To his great astonishment and sorrow, 
when he had succeeded in perfecting this valuable economy 
_the animal died! We do not need to be told that if we would 
get work from the body we must give it food, and the amount 
of work we get is measurably proportionate to the amount of 
food that is given. We need not go to school to learn that the 
animal body is incapable of existing without continuous 
nourishment. There are many stories on record of fasting 
men and fasting women, but these are regarded with great 
suspicion by those who have studied the science of life. One 
notorious case is fresh in the memory of most of us—that of 
the Welsh fasting girl, whose parents told us that she had been 
altogether without food for many long weeks; but she only 
survived a few days after being subjected to systematic inspec- 
tion. There are some puzzling cases, we admit, concerning 
which we are slow to give judgment; but, speaking broadly, 
we are convinced that, although the human body, in certain 
exceptional circumstances, may survive a long time with a very 
limited amount of food, yet it must have some food continu- 
ously supplied. We know, indeed, that there are some 
hybernating animals. These go to sleep in the beginning of 


winter, and they remain in a dormant condition till the time: 


for awaking comes round. When they enter upon their win'er 
sleep they are sleek and fat; when they emerge from it they 
are lean and feeble. They have lived upon a certain amount 
of food, in a prepared condition, stored up within their bodies. 
And perhaps we may not yet be able to predicate exactly to 
what extent, and for how long a time, in some conditions, men 
and women may live upon food similarly stored up in the 
body. But we are sure of this—that so long as life continues 
‘there must be expenditure of material. And the experiments 
of Mons. Chossat have shown that when the animal loses two- 
fifths of its own weight it dies. 


There is a very interesting case with which those who have 
read books on diet cannot fail to have made acquaintance. 
Louis Cornaro, an Italian, at the age of forty, after having 
lived very freely, was reduced to poverty by the misconduct of 
his friends. From that time he began to regulate his life after 
avery strict fashion. He succeeded in reducing his daily allow- 
ance of solid food to twelve ounces, and ultimately he was able to 
subsist on an egg daily as his only solid food. At the age of 
eighty-three he wrote a book on ‘‘ The Method of Attaining a 
Long Life,” in which he urged this ascetic abstinence as the 
best provision for attaining that result. He died at the age of 
ninety-eight. Watchful throughout the whole period, with 
special care he calculated painstakingly the amount of food 
that seemed absolutely needful, and lived by weight and 
measure. Others have followed in the same direction, and 
they tell us that if we would perfect our physical condition and 
duration we must not fail to determine rigidly the exact 
amount of solid and liquid foods that we ingest. Montesquieu, 
I think very fittingly, remarks that life regulated after that 
fashion is only protracted disease ; and, indeed, I confess that 
it would be a very great hardship if we were obliged to con- 
sider, every day, the amount of food, the kinds of food, and 
the varieties of food that we should take, in order to maintain 
our body at a certain minimum or maximum vigour. Happily 
we are saved all this trouble. We need not purchase a pair of 
scales, nor need we qualify ourselves to make chemical 
analyses, By that instinct or faculty that God hath implanted 











* From ‘‘ Health Studies,” by Dr. H. S. Paterson. 
Home, p. 223.) London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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In us, called appetite, we are able to determine within reason- 
able limits what amount of food and what kinds of food we 
ought to take. 

Now let me be guarded here. I mean, when I speak of 
appetite, something very distinct from what are commonly 
called /astes. Tastes are not to be depended on, in this city 
or in this century at least. Tastes are very various, and, un- 
fortunately, in our time and country, are in many cases very 
vicious. But appetite, which means natural relish and desire 
—the nu mal wish and want that God has implanted in us—is 
a very fajr test both of the amount and of the quality of food 
that we should take. And let me say it is most important 
that we should maintain this instinct or power that we call 
appetite in its pristine simplicity and in its pristine sensibility. 
We know that other animals determine for themselves, with 
wondrous accuracy, the Aimds of food they ought to take, 
although I suppose they sometimes err in guantity, as some 
wiser animals do. I think that there is fair reason for be- 
lreving that this faculty of selection ranked among the endow- 
ments of man in some purer and higher condition. There are 
striking evidences of its existence discoverable still. But, un- 
fortunately, in many cases it is sadly defective, even in unso- 
phisticated childhood, and the subsequent course of life tends 
in many instances to weaken it still more. On the other hand, 
this instinct has a remarkable resiliency, and at times, and in 


spite of perversions, it gives forth no uncertain sound, and 


even in cases where tastes are most perverse there is enough 
lett of this faculty to give warning at least, and to indicate 
over and over again what ought to be avoided. ‘There are 
punishments—I had almost said, Thank God there are punish- 
ments—to warn us when we have gone astray. God hedges 
our way with thorns, and it is after that fashion He disciplines 
and checks us. When we will not be allured by pleasure He 
sends pain to turn us from the wrong path into the right. 
Pleasure is God’s great instrument—not pain. Judgment is 
His strange work: He delighteth in mercy. This is true in 
animal life as well as in mental or spiritual life, God has very 
closely associated the natural and right exercise of our faculties 
with enjoyment. The best of sauces is hunger; unperverted 
appetite yields the keenest relish ; and when we maintain ap- 
petite pure and undefiled we are best prepared to enjoy food 
and to turn it to good account with the greatest ease and suc- 
cess. I venture to speak emphatically on this subject, because 
I believe that there is no better guidance attainable than that 
which is afforded in the possession of this simple, common 
instinct. When we have to diet or care for large bodies of 
men, as in prisons; or when we have to supply provisions to 
armies in the field; or when we have to arrange supplies for 
varieties of condition in hospitals, then we must be guided to 
a large extent by the results of scientific investigations. But 
for our personal use and personal guidance there is nothing 
better, if we maintain it in anything like its pure condition, 
than our own individual appetite. You will get no rules from 
books, and no lessons from science, that you can substitute for 
the guidance that a healthy and unperverted appetite will freely 
and always give. 

Of course it is not difficult to tell, by chemical analysis, 
what the body is composed of. We can take the human body 
—after death, of course—to pieces; we can break it up into 
its component parts. As we have already learned, we find it 
is mainly made up of these four elements: hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbon; with sulphur, phosphorus, iron, and a 
few other elements in smaller proportions. And it is an easy 
inference that, for the maintenance of the body, so consti- 
tuted, it must be supplied with certain quantities of hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. There is 
reason in such a statement as that. ‘The elements that are in 
the body are the elements that must be supplied to the body, 
if we would maintain it in full health and working power. 
Then, besides, we may measure the amount of waste, the sum 
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of the various substances that are thrown off from the body 
day by day. Very careful methods have been employed to 
ascertain precisely the amounts of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, and other elements that are thrown off by the human 
body daily under varying circumstances. Taking an average 
of the amount of this daily loss—the waste of the body—we 

- may say, fairly enough, that the food supplied must compen- 
sate for this loss by containing equivalent amounts of the ele- 
ments expended. We have to remember, however, that we 
cannot supply these elements in their simple, uncombined 
condition. You cannot take hydrogen, or carbon, or nitrogen, 
or sulphur, individually and separately, for purposes of nutri- 
tion. We must obtain these elements either from animals, in 
the compound form of flesh, or from plants, in the compound 
forms in which they are associated by vegetable life. These 
elements must be built up into certain available forms before 
we can use them for nourishment. And, more than that, there 
must be a fitness of relation between these compounds and 
our organism, otherwise they will not prove serviceable for the 
supply of our wants. There are large quantities of nitrogen 
in certain poisonous plants; but if we take nitrogen in such 
forms, instead of maintaining life it will arrest and destroy it. 
Nay, these elements may be supplied even in a generally 
nutritious ferm, and yet, because of some peculiarity of con- 
stitution, they may prove hurtful in no small degree to certain 
individuals. ‘There are persons to whom substances that are 
ordinarily highly nutritious are positively injurious. Such 
persons have what are called idiosyncrasies, or peculiarities of 
constitution, that prevent them from making a safe use of 
these materials. ‘Then, besides, at different times the same 
individual may be unable to avail himself of useful articles. 
At one time he may able freely to eat of certain substances 
and find them useful in a very high degree. At other times, if 
he partake of them, even to a limited extent, he suffers in 
consequence. When I go away to the Highlands for my holi- 
days, and live in the open air all day, I may eat freely any- 
thing that is set before me, asking no questions for my 
stomach’s sake ; but-during my working days and nights I am 
rather more careful as to what I eat. I have learned, as every 
one does who is not either supremely vigorous or supremely 
foolish, that there are some kinds of food more easily assimil- 
able than others, and that there are other kinds of food that 
are not readily digestible, and that do not conduce to clear- 
ness of thought and activity in work. So there are people 

“who, in certain cases, either of work or disease—in cases 
where they have to do certain duties, requiring careful and 
exact consideration and concentration of mind, or in cases 
where there is some weakness, it may be of the stomach, it 
may be of the liver, or of some other organ—are obliged, on 
that account, to be very careful as to what they take, and to 
regulate their diet accordingly. There is an old saying, and it 
is a very significant one, that “ Every man is either a fool ora 
physician when he is forty years old.” That is to say he must 
have learned by that time, from sad experience, that there are 
certain things he ought not to do, and certain things he ought 
not to take ; and he will prove himself a fool if he neglects the 
warnings, and a physician if he profits by the lessons. We 
ought to learn by experience. “‘ Experience is a good teacher, 
though the fees are heavy.” And, as I have said, there is no 
other equally serviceable method of guiding ourselves in 
questions of food and appetite. 


(Zo be continued. ) 








FEAR is implanted in us as a preservative from evil; but its duty, like 
other passions, is not to overbear reason, but to assist it ; nor should it be 
suffered to tyrannise in the imagination, to raise phantoms of horror, or 
beset life with supernumerary distresses. 


_ THE integrity of the heart, when it is strengthened by reason, is the prin- 
cipal source of justice and wit. An honest man thinks nearly always justly. 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
“ THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS,” 
I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(6) Zhe Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness, By 
Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Edition. 
London ; 1697. 
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CHAPTER XIV. contains some very curious speculations 
regarding mankind, religiously, politically, and socially ; and our 
author claims’ for his peculiar teaching as to diet, regimen, and 
conduct, that such a system would ennoble and elevate our 
spiritual and moral natures. ‘ True religion,” says he, “ doth 
consist in this, as our Lord Jesus Christ taught both by Precept 
and Example, that mankind do no violence.” And he holds 
that “nor doth any Religion or Form of Godliness bring profit 
to the Soul, but that only that is avoid of violence.” The 
Scriptures, he contends, teach, under the allegory of the two 
brothers, Cain and Abel, the existence of the great guiding 
principles of wrath and love. And he discovers the same 
teaching in the cases of Jacob and Esau, and Isaac and 
Ishmael. He says :— 

If this were well considered, so many persons would not content them- 
selves in Réligious Forms, and giving God long Prayers, whilst all this 
while their Hearts are full of Anvy, Back-biting, Contention, Oppression, 
HAurrying and Killing Men and Beasts ; most of them counting it their 
Right to domineer over the meek, humble Spirit of Aée/. 

‘ He contends that the idea people entertain of God is largely 
due to their physical and mental condition. That 

Such asthe People are, such ts their God. For the Lord appears to every 
one according to what Spirit and Property they live in, whether it be in his 
Love or his Anger. If they live in the Divine Principle of his eternal 
Love, then he appears to them in the same Principle, as a loving Father, 
and the God of all Consolation: And on the contrary, when Men introduce 
their Wills and Desires intothe fierce wrath, then the Lord appears to them 
in the same Spirit, dreadful and Terrible. 

The promised land of the Hebrews was one flowing with 
milk and honey, “‘emblems of innocency and sweetness, and 
beautified with many excellent Virtues for the maintenance of 
Life and Health in Man;” while with the bondage of Egypt 
was associated “ fleshpots and other vanities.” 

He sums up a section in which some very strong remarks 
are made upon the practice of slaying “ our fellow creatures ” 
for food, and which induces a man to make “his Throat an 
open Sepulchre, wherein to entomb the Dead Bodies of 
Beasts,” with the following lines :— 


Creatures of Sea and Land we slay, 
And in our Maws do bury ; 
And worse by half than Beasts of Prey, 
Are at their Fun rals merry. 
Flow shall they but Bestial grow, 
That thus to feed on Beasts are willing ? 
Or why should they a long Life know, 
Who Daily practise KILLING? 


To the objection that animals would increase inconveniently 
in number if they were not killed by man for food, he replies 
that animals and birds not so used do not multiply to the 
extent feared, instancing “the pretty Mobin-red-breast,” which 
is seldom killed, “for its Innocency.” He points out that, in 
order to pay the high rents demanded of farmers by their “idle, 
extravagant Landlords,” cattle have to be bred and raised as a 
commodity. If any number of people could be induced to 
put his hygienic teaching into practice a great change would 
come over mankind. For 


Then all Oppression, Violence, Controversies, and Killing would cease, 
and that excellent Saying of the Prophet would take place, vz. That every 
Man would be taught of the Lord: All outward Enquiries would have 
an end; then would not Man build outward Temples, in which they say, 
They will worship God ; put in troth, they make the Seats of War, Dissen- 
tion, and Controversie ; but instead thereof, Men’s Bodies would become 
living Temples, in which his holy S irit would have the dominion. _ 

Neither would Men then count themselves at home in this World ; but 
Strangers, and Guests, that must wander hence; then also all outward 
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fighting, and slaying one the other for Money and Honour, would have no 
being ; for having overcome the inward Enemies of their Members, they 
would rest secure. 

Therefore the Eating of Herbs, Seeds, Grains, and Fruits is of far greater 
consequence than most imagine, and they may justly be esteemed ¢he ood 
of good Angels, for their Innocency, excellent Virtues, Fragrancies, and 
Odours ; and therefore they were the Food ordain’d for Man, whilst he 
remain’d in his Angelical State ; and if he had continued in Zunocency, he 
would never have desired any other Food, 


The ideal community pictured by him combines most of the 
advantages to be found in More’s Ufopia and Richardson’s 
Salutland. Assuming the existence of such a people, he says 
of them and their condition, that 


Here all Contention ceaseth ; no hideous Cries, nor mournful Groans 
are heard, neither of Man nor Beasts ; no Chanels running with the Blood 
of slaughter’d Beasts; no stinking Shambles, nor bloody Butchers ; no 
roaring of Canons, nor firing of Towns; no loathsome, stinking Prisons, 
nor Iron Grates, to keep men from enjoying Wife, Children, and the 
pleasant Air, nor no crying for want of Food and Cloths; no Rioting, nor 
wanton Inventions to destroy as much in one day, as a Thousand can get 
by their hard Labour and Travel; no swearing, nor stabbing Heaven 
with dreadful Execrations. Sisto 

We have no need of Lawyers ; Honesty, Justice, and Prudence makes 
their Trade nothing worth ; and but a few PAysizczans, and none of them 
keep neither Coaches nor Chariots, they are not cloathed with Go/d, 
Stuer, nor Plush-Coats, our Temperance keeps them poor: The true 
Knowledg of God and Nature in our selves destroys the Trade of Divining 
for Money : Our Superiours are not proud nor ambitious, neither do they 
spend the choicest and richest of the Earth in Courtly Gluttony, Drunk- 
enness and Superfluity; nor the /zferzowrs be not bold, surly, inhumane 
and swinish; nor are any of.us delighted with slanderous Speeches, nor 
lend our Ears to hear Lies; nor are we pleased with the evil Reports of 
others that do wound those who are not present, which do chiefly serve to 
advance Hatred and make Divisions; neither do we nourish such evil 
Passions; but take care, by the observing of our Duty (that is, by dodze 
unto others as we would be done unto) to destroy those evil Beasts of Prey 
in the Bud: We pray for our Enemies, and praise them when they do 
well; nor are we grieved when Prosperity attends them, nor rejoyce at the 
Evil which happeneth unto them. ars Neither do our Women 
spend most of their Time in lying a Bed, Idleness, nor in superfluous 
Inventions to gratifie their luxurious Palates, nor with playing and sporting 
themselves with negro nosed Dogs, who make these ravenous, unclean 
Savages their Day and Night Companions, for which some have been put 
to Death by the Sentence of the Judge, by playing, kissing, and embracing 
of them, sitting in their Laps, which many of them will hardly afford their 
Husbands the like kindness; also sit at their Tables, feeding them with 
the choicest of Food and Dainties, whereas at the same time they will 
suffer those of their own kind to perish for Want; which Custom and 
Communication is inhumane, depraved, and most detestable: Neither do 
we accustom our selves to Lye, nor go to Drunken Clubs, to tell Stories 
of Dogs, Tobacco-boxes, Hunting, Riding for Wagers, Scoffing and 
Jearing each other, speaking lightly of their absent Acquaintance. We 
do not forget that Scripture that saith, Ze? ws lay aside all Maliciousness, 
Guile, Dissimulation, and Evil Speaking: Neither do we celebrate any 
unnatural Marriages. Our young Men do hold it unlawful to marry 
Women past Child-bearing, or those that are deformed, diseased, or unfit 
for Generation, for the sake of Money, Honour, or any other base depraved 
Ends. 

We do not enslave our Bodies by Labours, nor put our more noble Parts 
on the Rack by carking Cares, to maintain our Wives and Children, 
because we observe order, and count that unlawful that is not needful; a 
little serves and supports the necessity of Nature, where Superfluity is laid 
aside : The more Children we have, the richer we do esteem our selves, 

The criminally inclined are dealt with upon the following 
plan :— 

If any amongst us be idle, gluttonous, or commit any evil, and will not 
amend his Life, and become sober at the first, second, or third Reproof, 
then they are committed to Houses and Places appointed for several sorts 
of Work, and there they are put to such Labour, Arts, or Trades as they 
shall be capable of, being well furnished with Meat, Drink, Cloathing. 
sweet, wholesome Chambers and Beds, there to continue until they have 
made Retaliation ; their greatest Punishment is, they are confin’d to work 
double the time that is allotted for others, vzz. twelve hours ina day; for 
we do not oppress our Selves nor Servants with Labour; it being not 
lawful among us to Work above six hours in a day, which doth bountifully 
support us with Plenty of all things ; where Superfluity is not, there needs 

~ not much labour neither to Man nor Beast, the remaining time is set apart 
for Prayer, Meditations, and Contemplations of the divine and natural 
Mysteries of God, as Arts and Sciences, and all lawful innocent Recrea- 
tion. 
The community does not live by exchanging, in which 
respect it would be after Mr. Ruskin’s own heart. 
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break ; ‘for their Wares have but little Credit with us: We do not need 
Wines, Sugar, Spices, Frutts, Drugs, nor indeed none of the /Vovelties 
brought from the West and East-/ndies, accounting them not proper, nor 
agreeable to our Natures. 





Regarding the condition of the married citizens he says :— 


_Our married Men and Women are not like the Moon, the farther she is 
distant from the Sun, the clearer and greater light she gives; but when 
she draws nearer, her light is lessened: Our Women do not spend most of * 
their time in superfluous Dressing, and decking themselves like painted or 
gilded Looking-glasses, which present a false Face: We love, and marry 
them for Vertue, more than for Money, Honour, or Beauty, because none 
of these things make them so Praise-worthy as Sobriety, Modesty, Obedience, 
and good Works: They are so friendly to us, as not to charge us, or put 
us to that unnecessary Labour and Trouble of rich Attire, or other Super- 
fluities ; their modest Looks and honest Behaviours, do not only engage us 
to love them, but leads all that cast their Eyes on them, to Continency and 
Chastity : We do not know the Expenses of either Apothecaries, Doctors, 
or Doctresses ; they prevent that by good living ;_ neither do they teach, or 
train their Children from their Breasts to Gluttony, but supply them with 
proper Meats and Drinks, both in Quantity and Quality, which makes 
them strong, lusty, brisk, and healthy, of clean, sweet Tempers, not apt to 
cry, or be disordered, but play like Lambs ; neither are they so subject to 
immature Deaths, of good Genzus’s, apt to all sorts of Learning (not subject 
to the Jo:nt-Aches, King’s-Evil, Leprous Diseases) which do proceed from 
our well-Tillage and Manuring of our Ground in the beginning ; also we 
take care to keep it clean from Weeds, and to sow good Seed in the proper 
times and seasons. 


The liquor traffic problem is solved by prohibition, rigidly 
applied even to the manufacture of drink :— 


We do not admit the importing of Wine, or any strong Drinks to be 
made, that is capable to make Men drunk; not that we do esteem those 
brave, noble Creatures unlawful, but because the young Men, and simple, 
low-spirited People have not government to use it as it ought, or to the 
best advantage of Nature, but altogether the contrary : Therefore the Wise 
amongst us do refrain it, and prohibit themselves for their sakes: We had 
rather the excellent Fruit of the Vine should be lost, than our People de- 
stroyed in the use of it ; therefore if any amongst us, do make, or invent 
any sort of Drink, that will make Men drunk, they are punish’d with per- 
petual Servitude, and the Drinkers thereof with little less; Drunkenness 
being the leading Card to all Evils: We have not forgot the many 
Burdens, Miseries, cruel Slaveries, and Oppressions we endured whilst we 
remained in intemperate Zeyff, though the Foolish Ones have : And if we 
should give liberty again to Drunkenness, Gluttony, and the like Vanttzes, 
we may justly expect the same measure, and to have no more Mercy than 
Pharaoh and his Troops had. 


The children are fed almost exclusively upon milk, fermented 
drinks being rigidly excluded from their dietary :— 


It is not a Custom for our Women to give, or suffer their Children to 
drink any kind of Beer, or Syder, whilst their Food is chiefly AZz/k ; there 
being nothing more contrary to J//z, than such sharp Liquors; JZ/z% 
being of a sweet, gentle, mila, friendly Nature and Operation, having no 
manifest Quality that doth too violently predominate, there being a certain 
Harmony between the Properties of Nature in 4//k; and therefore it hath 
always been found by Experience, to be the best Food for Children, and 
all young People; administering proper Nourishment, in Equality, to all 
Parts. 


Of the Clergy, Apothecaries, and Physicians (or Seers), he 
says :— 


Our Clergy do not command a Day to be set apart for Divine Worship, 
and suffer the Rich to make their Servants and Cattel work, and take no 
notice of them, and punish the Poor for the like Offence. . We 
have but one Afothecary in a City, and he is admitted to sell no other 
Cordial but only good Wine; neither is Wine to be sold in any other 
place. . . . ~- Our Seers have good skill in curing Diseases by Sym- 
pathy and Antipathy: They never give Advice, nor administer any Medi- 
cine, before they have bowed themselves before the Altar, and enquired of 
the Oracle of God in themselves. We esteem none fit for Physiczans, but 
only those that are, from their Radixes, born with natural Gifts, and after- 
wards who have learned themselves; nor esteem any Man for his Bady- 
lonical Gibberish. : 


The spiritual condition resulting from such a mode of life is 
expressed in the following sentences :— 


We desire always, and in all states, to submit our selves to the good 
Pleasure of the Lord, for we do not know what is good, no farther than we 
are guided by his Holy Spirit ; it belongeth to him to determine what is 
most expedient for us, and his own Glory. We.all hold this Maxim, That 
all that-have thoroughly profited themselves in the School of Christ, do 
daily beat down, or keep under the Zvemental Body, by denying them- 


We have but few Merchants amongst us, and those that are, are ready to | selves the Worldly Vandties within, 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only 

It 1s understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of Howse and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
esa Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and woz to the Editor of House and 

ome. 

The Editor is zo0¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in signed articles. 

House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers Jaying in advance at the 
following rates :— 

Single copy. Two copies. 
3s. 3d. 6s. 8s. 6d. 
6s. 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, Zost 
Yree, at the following rates, prepaid :-— 


Three copies. 
Half-yearly 


Yearly 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly 6s. 6d. 13S, 
Half-yearly 13S. 26s. 
Yearly 26s. 52s. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fcllowing are the present rates :— 


Lasivds 
Back page, and page next to matter 4 10 10 
Half do. : : . 210 0 
Inside pages . A 6 “ : 4 0 ¥o 


Do. do., per column 3 = 3 2 : : : : T 527.0 
Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 
Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 332 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 
Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Howse and Home without 
any additional charge. 
** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
fous PEARCE, made payable at the FLEET STREET Post Orricr, and addressed to 

im at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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HOW TO SPEND LEISURE. 


A WISE man once said that the best way to judge of the happi- 
ness and progress of a people was to observe the way they 
spent their leisure. The same remark applies, in the main, 
to individuals. It is not an absolute rule; for, among the 
lazy, sun-basking groups at watering-places, may be recognised 
some simply resting from months of overwork in London. 
But in an ordinary way the leisure is spent in consistency with 
the habits of the person. 

Yet our present inquiry is not to pass judgment on others 
from observation of their leisure hours; it is rather to lead 
men to watch their own leisure hours for a practical lesson. 
How do we pass the time ? 

In the rush and fever of necessary engagements, a season 
of repose is needed and should be taken. But this is for the 
toilworn, especially for brain labourers. Some of these seek 
relief in the excitement of society or in sensational pleasure. 
A change of faces and scenes is not sufficient, if the nervous 
system be still kept in strain. When carrying two buckets of 
water, a change of hands gives no relief. And yet sudden 
positive rest, blank vacuity, would be really painful to energetic 
workers. ‘The system must be let gently down, as the boiling 
kettle is put on the side hob. An interesting book in solitude 
a lonely walk in field or quiet street, the easy indulgence of a 
temperate meal, would still the quivering nerves. 

Some work with hand and head. This is often burning the 
candle at both ends. The exhaustion of body and mind 
together is far worse than that of body or mind only. A 
diversion of employment sustains and alleviates, 











Many a |! 


hard thinker has gone to manual employment for relief, and 
wearied limbs are lulled by brain pleasures. When both 
trials come, the lull is too often sought by recourse to alcoholic 
stimulants, to the formation of chronic habit and disease. 
Leisure here must mean rest, and even sleep ; though nutritious 
food, well selected, thoroughly cooked, and not hastily con- 
sumed, wiil come opportunely. A few minutes’ calm doze 
before a meal will prepare the over-wearied for the meal. 
If not obtained before, the quiet minutes should come after. 
Mothers of large families, women with anxious engagements, often 
suffer much, and are martyrs to indigestion and nervousness, An 
occasional retreat to any spot where no human eye ison them, 
but where they can relax the too hignly-strung system, would 
save the health and life of many a valued one. 

It is well said that care kills more than work. The worry 
with the toil does the mischief. It is the grain of sand that 
gets in and destroys the machinery. It is the gall of life, 
affecting the liver and gall bladder. Leisure brings the means 
of respite, and would afford real comfort if properly used. 
Removal from the scene provoking the evil is a necessity. 
Engagement of thought is also a necessity, or the dark 
spectre will re-appear in the solitude. | The prudent man or 
woman, so burdened with care, will not seek relief in the tumult 
of passion or the stimulants of pleasure, but in such pursuits 
as will allay disturbance and procure gladsome tranquillity. 
Those pursuits to be adopted must be in harmony with the 
person’s habits and surroundings. All who are able to look 
upwards to the quiet heavens have a resource for peace others 
cannot hope to enjoy. 

How the ordinary handworker spends his leisure must occupy 
the pen on another occasion. 





In last Saturday’s Referee, ‘‘ Dagonet ” writes as follows of the Charity 
Organisation Society and its work :— 


‘‘T heard of a case the other day which shows how badly organised the 
Charity Organisation Society is. A poor woman, after years of hard work, 
found herself so ill that she could earn no more. Lying in a little back 
room, with a few sticks of furniture, she was found by a friend, who advised 
her to apply for parish relief. This she did. The medical officer came to 
see her, and said she required nourishment, but she could not have it unless 
she entered the House. This she objected to, as hundreds of poor people 
always will do. Thereupon the doctor kindly gave her a letter to the 
Charity Organisation Society, certifying she was a fit person, and worthy 
of aid. The poor woman rose from her bed of sickness, and, after a pain- 
ful and weary journey, reached the office of the Society. The only answer 
she got was, ‘ This is not the time for relief.’ She told her whole story, 
gave her letter, and at last the officer said, ‘ Well, I'll see about if. his 
was some time ago, and the poor woman has heard nothing more of her 
application. Now this is how people die of starvation. This woman 
will, I dare say ; and then the public will cry, ‘Oh, if we’d only known.’ 
The Charity Organisation Society is useful in many ways, but there is 
nothing of ‘charity’ about it. It is, as I have always contended, a punish- 
ing and not a relieving society. I wish it would make itself worthy of 
support, and put a little ‘humanity’ into its work. There is a splendid 
field for it, if, as well as employing inquisitors and private detectives, it 
had a few human beings on its staff.” 


PREPARATION OF TEA.—The definite effects sought from tea-drinking, 
over and above the mere comfort given by the hot liquid, are produced by 
two ingredients of the leaf—the alkaloid theine and the aromatic matter. 
The latter is what is chiefly valued by the refined connoisseur of tea; and 
accordingly he (or she) makes tea by pouring perfectly boiling water on a 
pretty large allowance of leaf, drinking off the first infusion, and rejecting 
the rest. Made in this manner, tea is, no doubt, not only a very pleasant 
beverage, but also a most useful restorative ; but, unfortunately, so far 
from being cheap, is a costly beverage, and the poor cannot afford to drink 
it. The plan which they adopt is that of slow stewing, the teapot standing 
for hours together upon the hob. The result of this kind of cooking is 
that a very high percentage of theine (and also of the astringent substances 
which are ruinous to fine flavour) is extracted ; and the tea, though poor 
enough as regards any qualities which a refined taste would value, is de- 
cidedly a potent physiological agent.—Lancet. 


MELBOURNE EXHIBITION.—The concerts given on the Brinsmead 
pianos, which gained the only special diploma, and two first prizes, above 
the productions of Erard, Steinway, Chickering, and seventy-eight other 
exhibitors at the Sydney Exhibition this year, are now, we are informed, 
drawing large and admiring audiences at the Exhibition—the touch, tone, 
and appearance of these instruments being universally admired.—Morning 
Fost. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


[The contents of this page are supplied by the Council of the above 
society, which is alone responsible for the same.] 


THE WINTER SEASON IN THE CLUB. 


THE time has now come when even those who most determinedly 
put off recognising the approach of winter must acknowledge that 
it has come. This is also the season when the indoor life of the 
Club begins. Rowing, cricket, football, and most other outdoor 
exercises must now give way to those which can be carried on 
under cover. 

It is much to be regretted that so few of the Clubs can com- 
mand the use of a covered space sufficiently large to allow the 
members to continue some kind of bodily exercise during the 
winter months, especially in Boys’ Clubs, or where any large 
number of youths are included among the members. In some 
cases it might be possible to provide a gymnastic apparatus, which 
might be placed and removed as occasion might require, and so 
continue through the winter months some form of muscular ex- 
ercise for those who desired it ; and where this could be done 
without inconvenience to those members who preferred quieter 
amusements, it would be well worth the while of Club committees 
to consider. But as arule the most important work in the Club 
during the winter months, and that which most taxes the skill and 
temper of those who manage it, is the provision of good entertain- 
ments, lectures, discussions, &c. As the whole question of amuse- 
ments will probably be considered in an early number, I will only 
now point out how very desirable it is that Clubs should, wherever 
possible, co-operate with one another for this purpose ; especially 
also is this important in discussion. Ifa number of Clubs were to 
join in order to consider important social questions, such discus- 
sions might become most valuable means of spreading informa- 
tion on subjects of the greatest possible interest to working men. 

Thus, for instance, in some of the London Clubs, the question of 
house accommodation, so important to workmen and their families, 
has been for some time under consideration. 

Now, with regard to this question, there is so much that it is of 
the most importance for working men to know, both as to the direct 
legislation on the subject, and also as to the various enactments in 
the direction of improving the sanitary condition of dwellings, that 
such discussions could not fail to draw to the Clubs all those who 
took any intelligent interest in their own welfare and that of their 
fellow-men. Not only so, but when we reflect on the gigantic pro- 


portions which the building societies have attained in a compara- . 


tively short period, we can hardly fail to be convinced that if the 
workmen really carefully consider this question, much might be 
done to facilitate a healthy solution of what at present seems an 
almost insoluble problem. 

Curiously enough, this matter has seemed to call forth little ex- 
pression of opinion from the people who have most at stake. It is 
time that those who have to live in workmen’s dwellings should 
take the question up heartily, and they cannot do it better any- 
where than in the Club during the winter evenings. Many of the 
members of a Club live in lodgings in the immediate locality. 
Would it be impossible for them to co-operate, and instead of 
paying an advanced rent for a portion of a house, combine among 
themselves and lease the whole, and thus not only save the profit 
which a landlord who sublets must and always does make by such 
letting, but also have some certainty that their neighbours were 
such as they would desire? Every one knows that in all trades 
where credit enters at all into the transactions, the man who pays 
his way pays also for the man who don’t pay his way, and very 
often the man who pays his way in a lodging not only pays for his 
less honest and reputable neighbour, but has to put up with con- 
siderable annoyance from the way in which such a neighbour 
sometimes chooses to spend his money and his time. 

If such a system of co-operation could be carried out, it would 
not only be possible to save money, but many things might be 
done for the common comfort by those who would themselves 
enjoy what was done. The information that the pages of House 
and Home would supply would be sufficient in the hands of intelli- 
gent workmen to introduce brightness and comfort into many a 
dwelling now sadly wanting in both, besides those weightier 
matters of health, which are now so little cared for. Of course 
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there are many difficulties in the way, and the matter should be 
well considered on all sides. It is just the difficulties which should 
make it an interesting subject for discussion. Difficult I am quite 
aware it would be ; but I have seen so many things done by work- 
men which were said to be impossible by those who were con- 
sidered—especially by themselves—very knowing people, that if 
the members of Clubs would take the question up seriously, I feel 
certain the difficulties would disappear. 1 

There are many other matters in which the Club may be the 
basis of useful united action, which will readily suggest themselves. 
There is, for instance, the peculiarly winter question of the supply 
of coals, in which much has been done at some Clubs to save 
both money and vexation of spirit. There is, in fact, scarcely any- 
thing, amongst the many which affect our comfort, where the 
united action which a Club makes possible may not be of the 
greatest value, and I am certain that the lectures, the entertain- 
ments, or the billiards and athletic sports, will not be any less 
attractive or enjoyable if the Club has been the means of making 
the house brighter and more comfortable. 











UNION NOTICES. 

THE Council are glad to announce that the following gentlemen have 
kindly signified their willingness to lecture, without fee, at Clubs :—Mr. 
James Gow (Fellow of Trinity College, Cambs) ; Rev. A. Jamson Smith 
—subject, ‘‘John Milton a Political Pamphleteer’—during Christmas 
vacation ; Rey. G. Sarson will lecture at Tunbridge, Hastings, Maidstone, 
Dover, and Folkestone; J. C. Symes, Esq.—subjects, “ Shakespeare,” 
*¢ Socrates,” ‘* Buddha,” during Christmas vacation; W. H. Mortimer, 
Esq., reciter from Dickens, ‘‘ Dagonet,” Scott, &c., on Sunday; J. Cain, 
Esq., good comic singer; J. Kaines, Esq., D.Sc.—subjects, ‘‘ Auguste 
Comte and his Writings,” ‘‘ Dr. Johnson,” ‘‘ Civism ; or, What Consti- 
tutes a Citizen,” &c.; F. W. Verney, Esq.—subject, ‘‘ Combinations : 
Religious, Social, and Political,” on Sunday; Miss Jessie Craigen— 
subject, ‘‘ Factory Life in the North,” on Sunday; Mr. Smelt, reader, on 
Sunday; C. E. B. Gillions, Esq.—subjects, ‘‘ Hogarth,” ‘‘An Evening 
with Tom Hood,” ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Mails,” ‘‘A Gentleman: Who is He 
and What is He?” ‘‘ Chatterton, the Boy Poet,’ on Sunday; R. Barr, 
Esq.—subject, ‘‘ Manners and Customs of the North American Indians, 
from Present Observations,” Friday evening preferred ; Jenkyn Ingram, 
F.R.Hist.Soc., editor of the /zreman—subjects, ‘‘On the Shelf; or, 
Books, What to Read and How to Read Them,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages; or, Life, ifs Poetry and Prose,” ‘‘A Man of One Idea—the Story 
of Father Mathew,” “Fires, Fire Engines, and Firemen,” “ From 
Victoria to Waterloo; or, Reminiscences of a Ramble in Holland and 
Belgium,” on Sunday ; F. Rogers, Esq.—subjects, ‘* Queen Elizabeth,” 
“Old Books,” ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell,” ‘“ Story of Macbeth,” on Sunday; 
W. Hastings Sands, Esq.—historical subjects, ‘‘Soldiering, and our 
Reserve Army,” on Sunday. 


NEw SEASIDE HoUsE AT BRIGHTON.--Some time since it was deter- 
mined to give up the house which has been for the last two years open at 
Margate for the use of members of Clubs, and to hire a house at Brighton 
for the same purpose ; this has now beendone. ‘The furniture has been 
removed from Margate, and the house is now ready for the reception of 
any members of Clubs who may desire to take a room for a short stay at 
the seaside. The great advantages which Brighton offers to the Londoner, 
who wishes to make the most of a short holiday, need not be enlarged upon. 
The very moderate fare, comparative shortness of time which the journey 
takes, and the frequency oftrains, make it one of the most, if not the most, 
accessible point for those who seek sea air, while the exceptional mildness 
of the climate, which makes it a favourite winter resort, may enable many 
to utilise a holiday in the winter season at the Club Hotel. 


NEWS. 


CospEN CLuB AND INnsTITUTE.—On Saturday, 6thinst., Lord Lyttelton laid the me- 
morial stone of the new building of the Cobden Working Men’s Club and Institute in Kensal 
Road. The building presents a commanding elevation, and by the judicious treatment 
of deep red and white fagade bricks a unique effect has been obtained. ‘he ground 
floor will contain a library, reading-room, a smoking-room, a refreshment bar, and other 
club accommodation ; while on the first floor will be a large hall for lectures and public 
meetings. A portion of the structure will be used for co-operative stores belonging to the 
institute. Messrs. Pennington and Brigden are the architects, and the Club are their 
own builders. Great interest was manifested in the inaugural ceremony in the neighbour- 
hood. Flags were flying in front of the building, neighbouring windows were filled with 
faces, and the roadway was blocked with an assemblage of spectators. Among the 
patrons and supporters of the Club present were Mr. Firth, M.P. for Chelsea, Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards, M.P., Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., the Misses Cobden (daughters of the late 
statesman), Miss Helen Taylor, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Webster, the Hon. and Rey. 
W. H. Fremantle, the Rev. J. Clifford, Dr. Juke, Mr. W. Mahoney, president of the 
Institute; Mr. J. Tylee, secretary of the London Tailors’ Society; Mr. A. ‘M 'Gruther, 
Mr. W. A. Travers, Kilburn Gate Working Men’s Club; Mr. H. Saveraux, secretary 
National Sunday League ; Mr. W. J. Bennett, Mr. Ingham and Mr. Irons, Eleusis Club, 
Chelsea; Mr. J. Cohn, Mr. A. Frew, Mr. F. G. Clark, Mr. Heywood, F.R.S., Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake, &c. The. stone having been laid, Lord Lyttelton stated that 
there were already 400 members of the Club, and that when the building was completed 
there would be room for 600 more. . By joining such an institution as this, workmen would 
not only benefit themselves, but the neighbourhood in which they lived. He hoped that the 
institution would in future prove itself in every way worthy ofthe great name of Cobden. 
Mr. Firth, M.P., Mr. P. Edwards, M.P., Miss Helen Taylor, Mrs. Webster, Mr. Clifford, 
and Mr. Cohn also congratulated the meeting upon the establishment of tke Club, and a 
cordial vote of thanks to Lord Lyttelton brought the proceedings to a close, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


On Monday last Professor Henry Morley lectured at the Westbourne Park 
Institute upon ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin.” These two writers, 
said the lecturer, had had a very great influence upon the thought of the 
present day, and their earnestness had been completely recognised. Each 
of them delivered the same message—viz., that the advance of society was 
still to be laboured for, but could only be attained by the labour of each 
one to make the best of himself or herself, and to aid others in a like en- 
deavour. In the writings of both there was the same message, that all had 
to do their work thoroughly and to be themselves. After sketching the 
life of Mr. Carlyle, and commenting upon his powerful works, Mr. Morley 
said that Ruskin, in common with Carlyle, maintained an elementary truth 
to excess. Ruskin had a keen perception of truth and beauty; his mind was 
as keen and sensitive as that of a cultivated woman. His father leaving 
him a fortune, he had never had to battle for bread, else perhaps his ideas 
of political economy might have been a little less ideal. Educated at 
Oxford, he graduated in 1842, obtaining the Newdigate prize for English 
poetry. In 1843 his first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters” appeared, and 
as it depreciated ancient painters, and extolled Turner, it was talked about 
at the clubs and at the dinner-tables. Ruskin’s teaching was contained in 
his ‘‘ Modern Painters,” ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and ‘‘Stones of 
Venice.” Herein the artist was exhorted to be true to nature. The old 
masters were condemned for their conventionalism. Ethical exhortation 
was introduced. Talking of Rubens, Ruskin said his letters were ludicrous 
in their unhurried politeness ; but his own were perhaps the reverse. He 
held that no bad man could be a good painter, for he would use too 
muddy colour. Ruskin’s peculiarities were over-expressions of truth. 
There was imperfection in every teacher who devoted himself absolutely 
to the working out of any great principle. Ruskin insisted on looking at 
individual life, and refused to look at society in the lump. Therefore he 
looked askance at industrial combinations, at factories, and at machines. 
He carried his love of individual life to an extent which they all were 
aware of. After referring to Mr. Ruskin’s estate and museum, and the high 
price of his works, the lecturer insisted that imperfections and excesses 
should not stand in the way of our hearing the utterances that were de- 
livered by these men, and that would come home to the souls of all. 


We do not think the inference that Mr. Ruskin’s views on political 
economy would have been Jess ideal if he had had his own living to get 
either fair or conclusive. On the contrary, the supposition is negatived 
by his large bequest to St. George, by his investments in Workmen’s 
Dwellings, and by his publishing scheme. 


The contest for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow terminated as 
follows :— 


For Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 1,128 
», Mr. John Ruskin ... papi 814 
Majority ... 314 


We feel that Mr. Ruskin ought never to have contested the position with 
Mr. Bright, or with any one else; and we cordially agree with the Echo 
that 


** There are some few distinguished Englishmen whose names ought not 
to be dragged into party struggles, thus compelling many who admire them 
to take up the ungracious task of opposing. Mr. Ruskin is one of these, 
and, since he has proved such an unmanageable candidate, we trust the 
mistake of Glasgow will not be repeated.” 


The Temple Bar Memorial has few defenders, while the ranks of its 
opponents have been swelled since the unveiling. With every disposition 
to treat the subject fairly, the Buz/der has pronounced against the erection. 
On Saturday last our contemporary said :— 

**We have done our best to avoid joining in the common cry against 
this erection. But it cannot be done; the more the structure is looked at 
the more clear the fact becomes that its position is a dire mistake, and that 
it must inevitably be removed before long. It stands immediately opposite 
the entrance to the Law Offices, and will during some hcurs of the day 
absolutely prevent carriages from setting down at thet door. As the 








memorial now stands only a portion of the space intended to be devoted 
to the purposes of a ‘refuge’ is curbed and paved, and provided with the 
ornate lamp-posts at the angles. That portion of the refuge, three or four 
square yards in area, is on the City side of the structure. The western 
face of the masonry has been carried up on the very confines of the 
western boundary of the City, and consequently the few square yards of 
space required for the refuge at the western end of the monument must be 
taken out of the roadway of the Strand. Somehow or other those most 
concerned in the erection of the memorial seem to have acted in such haste 
as to omit to obtain beforehand the sanction of the Strand District Board 
of Works for permission to encroach upon their domain. Only when the 


| Monument was nearly completed was the requisite permission sought, when 


lo! the Strand District Board passed a resolution refusing to accede to the 
request, and condemning the structure as an impediment to vehicular ~ 
traffic. Subsequently a deputation waited on the Strand authorities to in- 
duce them to rescind their resolution. A motion made to that effect was, 
however, lost by eighteen votes against twelve for it. To this determined 
rebuff is due the present incomplete state of the memorial,” 


A correspondent in the Dazly Chronicle, *‘ A Freeholder,” calls attention 
to the system of roadmaking adopted by enterprising speculators who 
undertake to ‘‘ develop” building estates in and near London. He 
writes :— 


‘*Permit me to call attention to the disgraceful manner in which. the 
roadway in Rushmore Road, Clapton Park, E., is being made up. The 
rubbish that is now being used is simply abominable. Instead of proper 
ballast being used, there are, among other things, a profusion of tin pots, 
kettles, pans, also cabbage stumps, old boots and shoes, cinders, ashes, 
rags, &c. And yet we are called upon to pay our share of the expense of 
making these roads; and people will wonder that, after a sprinkling of 
gravel has been put over the before-mentioned rubbish, the roadway should 
in a short time be found to be in holes, and the ratepayers called upon to 
pay for the repairing of the same. I feel sure I have only to ask you to in- 
sert this in your valuable paper to have the matter at once rectified.” 





’ We fear ‘“‘ A Freeholder” takes too sanguine a view of the effect his letter 
will produce. Unfortunately the system he condemns is the one generally 
followed, not only by speculative builders, but by companies priding them- 
selves upon the excellence of their sanitary methods and arrangements; 
and the local vestry surveyors wink at the practice, as they do at the use of 
garden-mould for sand, and such-like disgraceful material. The health of 
the community is the last thing considered by those who are supposed to 
be paid to watch all building operations in its interest.. As we have said 
before, the present system of building inspection isa sham, and the sooner 
it is swept away the better. 


Professor Bryce, M.P., attended a meeting of the Grand International 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, held in the Tower Hamlets, on Monday last, and 
after being initiated a member of the order he said :— 


“ He believed that friendly societies were doing a prodigious work, and 
in the main a good work, throughout the country. They were the forms 
by which the energy, thrift, and spirit to help one another, which existed 
in the great working community of the country, expressed itself. If there 
had been any particular inducement wanting to make him wish to join that 
lodge, it was the name and character which it bore. The lodge was largely 
composed of those who were connected by parentage and language with a — 
country in which he had always felt 2 warm interest. Germany was doing 
a great work among other nations in science and learning, and its history 
was so interwoven with this country’s that he thought no nation ought to 
have so friendly and fraternal a connection with England as Germany; and 
he could not help feeling that it was a happy thing for both nations that © 
Germans, without losing any of their patriotism, should be able to enter 
into English feelings, and to take part in English social movements and 


_ politics, and form so valuable an element in English society as they had 


proved to be. Therefore he thought a society like this, besides its advan- 
tages as a friendly society, performed a very valuable social function. It 
was, therefore, their duty to do their utmost to see that the social and 
economical state of England was equal to her political advantages ; and 
yet in some respects Continental countries were in advance of us. In 
Greece, France, Italy, and in parts of Germany, to a more or less extent, 
most men who lived away from towns had a piece of land of their own ; 
and he did not think they would find in many towns on the Continent so 
much misery and wretchedness as were seen in some parts of Liverpool 
and London. The improvement of the social and economical condition of 
the people must in the main depend upon themselves, and he believed that 
friendly societies, by inculcating the lessons of self-help and of helping 
one another, were among the greatest and most usefy of all the institutions 
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which were working for the good of the great labouring community of 
England. We wished them success, and hoped that he should have many 
ie nines of showing himself an earnest and zealous brother of the 
odge. , 


At the last weekly meeting of the Local Rights Association, held to con- 
sider the amendments necessary in order to make the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act beneficial to the working classes, the secre- 
-tary, Mr, E. Dunn, reported that the Metropolitan Board had agreed to 
‘carry out the resolution of October 22nd, which would in effect relieve the 
Board of the responsibility of building dwellings for the people in the 
place of those which had been destroyed. The Board having now adopted 
the recommendation of the Works Committee, there was no course open 
to the Association but to ask Sir William Harcourt to be good enough to 
name a day on which he would receive a deputation, when the real merits 
of the question would be laid before him. It was unanimously resolved 
that the secretary be requested to communicate with the Home Secretary, 
asking him to receive a deputation from the Association. 








We have several times directed attention to the disgraceful manner in 
which railway companies encourage the overcrowding of carriages upon 
their lines. We are glad to see that an organised attempt is about to be 
made in the interests of passengers whose rights are ignored by the 
companies. A number of gentlemen, who are season-ticket holders on the 
London and South-Western Railway, have associated themselves together 
with the object of obtaining an authoritative decision from a competent 
tribunal as to the rights both of railway companies and passengers with 
reference to the system of overcrowding second and third class carriages, 
which has been a standing cause of complaint. A good number of daily 
passengers by the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, and London, 
Chatham, and Dover lines respectively have volunteered assistance to those 
who are about to take the initiative in the legal settlement of an admitted 
public grievance. 


The farmers are not getting the amount of benefit they expected to 
receive from the abolition of the Malt Tax. While that tax existed the 
brewers were constantly stating that but for it they could pay a much 
higher price for barley. Now, however, they openly tell the agriculturist 
that they can do without him altogether; and, instead of barley, they are 
largely using a form of grape-sugar, manufactured from maize. The public 
may, perhaps, think less of our national beverage when it is understood 
that malt can be altogether dispensed with in its manufacture, and the 
apparent gain to the brewer may be his ultimate loss. Divested of its 
traditional glory as a decoction of malt and hops, beer is not likely to 


retain its place in the public favour; and of this is the result it will have 7 


been brought about by the brewers themselves. But perhaps they do not 
use more sugar now than formerly, only they have hitherto had the 
sense not to talk about it. 


At alargely attended meeting of the members of the Shropshire Chamber 
of Agriculture, held at Shrewsbury on Saturday, Mr. Jasper More moved : 
‘* That the thanks of the Chamber be given to Her Majesty’s Government 
for repealing the Malt Tax.” Sir Baldwyn Leighton, M.P., supported the 
motion, which was carried, on the ground that, even if the repeal of the 
Malt Tax resulted in a reduction in the price of barley, farmers would 
benefit, as the consumers of malt for feeding stock. 

The relative proportions of sugar and malt necessary to produce four 
barrels of beer are given in the following paragraph upon the Beer Tax, taken 
from the Brewers’ Journal :— 


“The Beer Tax amounts to 5s. 103d. per barrel on each 36 gallons of 
standard wort, 1,057 gravity, collected in fermenting vessel. The Excise 
do not take notice of decimal parts of a degree, the tenths being given 
in favour of the trade. No ‘surcharge on material is made so long as 
results are within 4 per cent. of the presumptive yield, viz., four average 
barrels per 366 Ib. malt, or 224 Ib. sugar.” 


The average price of wheat last week was 43s. 3d. per quarter, or 4s, 4d. 
per quarter lower than during the corresponding week of the preceding 
year. The average price of barley last week was 34s. 7d. per quarter, or 
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5s. 6d. per quarter cheaper than during the corresponding week last year. 
The average price of oats last week was 21s. 5d., or about the same as 
during the corresponding week last year. 





A new club for London cabdrivers was thrown open in full working order 
last Saturday. The premises devoted to the club and the offices of the 
Amalgamated Cabdrivers’ Society have frontages in Poland Street, Oxford 
Street, looking down Great Marlborough Street, and in Noel Street, Ber- 
wick Street. They are four stories in height, together with a basement 
which extends the entire depth—some 140 feet—and contain a large number 
of rooms, devoted respectively to refreshments, billiards, bagatelle, lava- 
tories, and smoking. The Centaur Club, as it has been named, will be 
open day and night, and every member of the Amalgamated Society will 

. be entitled to membership of the club. Under the rules, intoxication, 
swearing, or bad language renders a member liable to expulsion. 





At a conference of the vestry delegates upon the water supply question, 
held on Tuesday last, Mr. E. J. Watherston presiding, Mr. James Beal, the 
hon. sec., submitted the following memorial to the Home Secretary, which 
was unanimously adopted :— 


‘*That your memorialists, having read the letters dated the 23rd 
October last and the 3rd November inst., addressed by your direction by 
Mr. Lushington to their honorary secretary, Mr. Beal, stating your willing- 
ness to receive any representation on the subject of the London water 
supply, beg respectfully, but most earnestly, to ask that you will urge upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the vital importance of carrying through 
Parliament, during the ensuing session, a measure that will fully and com- 
pletely deal with the above important subject. Your memorialists are 
anxious that the recommendations by the Committee of the House of 
Commons, Sess. 2, 1880, should be carried out with the least possible 
delay, and agree that it is expedient that the supply of water to the 
Metropolis should be placed under the control of some public body, which 
shall represent the interests and command the confidence of the water- 
consumers. That, in the absence of any single municipal body to which 
these functions could be committed, and until the same is created, they 
concur in the desire that a water authority of a representative character 
should be constituted on a basis no less representative than that of the 
London School Board, and that a bill having that object should be intro- 
duced at the earliest possible moment. They do not concur that such 
body should be filtrated from the Metropolitan Board and the City Cor- 
poration, but should be absolutely representative of the ratepayers direct, 
including representatives of the districts supplied by the water companies. 
They desire to represent that such body or trust should be authorised to 
acquire the undertakings of the existing companies, if the same or any of 
them can be acquired upon fair and reasonable terms, but, failing such 
arrangement, their powers should extend to the introduction of an in- 
dependent water supply, with the requisite authority to raise capital, to im- 
pose rates, and to control, in the interest of ratepayers, this essential 
necessity of life.” 











Mr. C. N. Cresswell, as one of the executive committee of the last 
Public Health Conference at the Society of Arts, writes to the Zimes, 
reminding its readers of the following resolution then passed in reference 
to ‘‘ the prevention of floods ” :— 


‘‘This conference is further of opinion that such representative County 
Boards should be instituted with the least possible delay, and that the 
functions entrusted to them, and the powers conferred upon them, should 
be wide and full, and conceived in the view of enlarging, elevating, and 
re-invigorating the principle of local self-government in this country; and, 
further, it is the opinion of this conference that such County Boards, or 
combinations of them, in preference to newly constituted authorities, should 
be charged with the conservancy of rivers, including the prevention of 
floods, the storage of water, and the preservation of rivers from pollution ; 
and, lastly, that such County Boards should also be charged with the 
appointment of county health superintendents in each county.” 


Mr. Cresswell adds :— 


‘This resolution, if carried into effect by Parliament, offers a solution 
of the formidable difficulties submitted to the consideration of Mr. Dodson 
on Thursday last by the Duke of Bedford and others. Moreover, it seems 
to be forgotten that floods no longer leave a rich deposit of clay and other 
detritus upon our pastures, but in too many cases a filthy slime, infected 
with the poisonous refuse of towns and manufactories along the course of 
our rivers. In the opinion of some practical farmers this is one of the 
causes of the abnormal diseases now prevailing among our flocks and herds, 
more especially among store cattle. In this aspect the question becomes 
one of tremendous importance, as affecting the agricultural interests, and 
deserves the immediate attention of Parliament. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coler7dge. 
— Elegies, 
And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 


Sparkle for ever. 
Tennyson. 


Of all inorganic substances, acting in their own proper nature, and with- 
out assistance and combination, water is the most wonderful. If we think 
of it as the source of all the changefulness and beauty which we have seen 
in clouds—-then, as the instrument by which the earth we have contemplated 
was modelled into symmetry, and its crags chiselled into grace ;—then, as 
in the form of snow it robes the mountains it has made with that trans- 
cendant light which we could not have conceived if we {had not seen ;— 
then, as it exists in the foam of a torrent, in the iris which spans it, in the 
morning mist which rises from it, in the deep, crystalline pools which its 
hanging shore, in the broad lake and glancing river;—finally, in that which 
is to all human minds the best emblem of unwearied, unconquerable 
power, the wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of the sea—what shall 
we compare to this mighty, this universal element for gloryand beauty? or 
how shall we follow its eternal changefulness of feeling? Itis like trying to 
paint a soul. — Ruskin. 

Lo, thelilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to nature’s lesson, given 

By the blessed birds of heaven ; 
Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy ; 

‘* Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ; 


God proyideth for the morrow !” 
Heber. 


Men do not dare to seek truth without fear and trepidation. ‘‘ What 
will the world say? What will be said if we advocate this opinion? How 
will it affect my individual welfare?” These are the questions of slaves. 
Men, speaking and thinking thus, are counterfeit men, not the men for the 
present day or the present crisis. The waverers and the lookers 
back are the drones, and are unworthy of a seat in the temple of science. 
Society is to be pressed on. The masses are to be enlightened. The 
moral philosopher should scorn the opinion of the million if he is conscious 
of the truth of his own. He is to be influenced by conscientiousness and 
benevolence, and when he discovers a new truth he is to advocate it because 
it is true, because it must produce good, because it wil! tend to increase the 
happiness of his race. Truth must be favourable to virtue. —LZ//iu¢son. 


There is a sort of variety amongst us which arises from our climate, and 
the dispositions it naturally produces. Weare not only more unlike one 
another than any nation I know, but we are more unlike ourselves, too, at 


several times, and owe to our yery air some ill quakties as well as good. 
Sir W. Temple. 


It is not possible to found a lasting power upon injustice, perjury, and 
treachery. These may, perhaps, succeed for once, and borrow for awhile, 
from hope, a gay and flourishing appearance. But time betrays their 
weakness, and they fall into ruin of themselves. For, as in structures of 
every kind, the lower parts should have the ‘greatest firmness—so the 
grounds and principles of actions should be just and true.—Demosthenes. 


Authorship is, according to the spirit in which it is pursued, an infamy, 
a pastime, a day labour, a handicraft, an art, a science, a virtue-—Sch/ege/. 


Our nature is inseparable from desires, and the very word desire (the 
craving for something not possessed) implies that our present felicity is not 
complete.—obles. 7 

That state of life is most happy where superfluities are not required and 
necessaries are not wanting.—//utarch. 

There is no more potent antidote to low sensuality than the adoration of 
the beautiful. All the higher arts of design are essentially chaste without 
respect to the object. They purify the thoughts as tragedy purifies the 
passions. ‘Their accidental effects are not worth consideration—there are 
souls to whom even a vestal is not holy.—Sch/ege?, 

On this subject, as most others, strange notions have been entertained 
in the world—that nothing in a mind is better than anything ; or, that if 
something must be there, that something is better supplied by chance than 
by design, as if fortune were wisdom’s surest guide. But “‘ nothing” will 
not keep its hold in any mind. Be it as it may with space, nature endures 
no vacuum in minds. The mind is a field, in which, so sure as man sows 
not wheat, so sure will the devil be to sow tares. Anotier strange notion, 
if another it may be termed, which has been entertained—as if there were 
a repugnancy between morality and letters, as if the health of the affections 
and moral faculties depended, in this rank of life more than any other, 
upon a morbid state of the intellectual—letters, it has been said, may be 
an instrument of fraud ; so may bread, if discharged from the mouth of a 
cannon, be an instrument of death.—Benchan, 








HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


BREAD PIE, 
One cup crumbed bread, one cup raisins, one cup vinegar, one cup 
water, one cup sugar, one cup molasses, three-fourths of a cup of butter, 
and spice. Use pepper and under-crusts as usual. 


TAPIOCA. 


Tapioca is a nutritious and easily digested article of diet, and it and rice 
are both especially adapted to accompany the fruit diet for prospective 
mothers. My favourite way of cooking tapioca is to soak a teacupful over- 
night, or several hours, in a quart of water; then add a pint of rich milk, 
a little salt, and cook by putting it ina tin can with a tight cover, and 
setting the can in boiling water; let it boil an hour; sometimes I add 
raisins. Serve either hot or cold, with cream and sugar or fruit. A nice 
dish for breakfast or lunch may be made of stale bread, in the following 
manner: Make a thin batter of one egg, one half-cup of milk, a little salt 
and flour. Dip the slices of bread in this, and fry a nice brown. Serve 
hot, with butter and sugar or syrup. 


WASHING NEW BLANKETS, 


Soak the blankets in cold water for two hours ; take them out ; put 
them on the sinkstone to drain; boil one pound and a half of the best 
white soap, and give them four good changes in a tub of water as hot as 
he hands will bear.—E. DRAKE, (Vewcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


MARRIAN’S OMELETTE. 

Break.an egg ina basin, and well beat it with a fork; then add to it 
half a gill of milk, with a little grated lemon-rind; then take another 
basin, and put in half an ounce of flour; mix by degrees the egg, milk, 
ard flour together quite smoothly ; then take an omelette-pan, put in it 
one ounce of butter; when melted, pour in omelette, let it set in pan 
without stirring; then put fin one teaspoonful of jam, roll the omelette 
over, and dish on a napkin. —Jftss Smithard, 


SAVOURY OMELETTE. 


Chop a teaspoonful of any kind of herbs—onions, sage, thyme, or parsley, 
or whatever is liked best ; then break two eggs in a basin, add a pinch of 
pepper and salt, beat up; then add herbs. Take a small omelette-pan, 
with one ounce of butter, melt it, pour in omelette, keep stirring until it 
sets, roll it, and serve on a napkin.—J/iss Smithard. 








NOTICE. 





TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


ALL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JOHN PEaRcr, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and wot to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting House and Home through Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 


office. 








PORTRAITS. 
The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). - Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 

Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). General Roberts (No. 87). 

Victor Hugo (No. 78). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 
Earl Derby (No. 79). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 
Jules Favre (No. 80). Sir Josiah Mason (No. go). 
Princess Louise (No. 81). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). Sir Henry Be-semer, C.E. (No. on 
The Marquis of Lorne (No, 83). The late Lord Justice Thesiger 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). (No. 93). 

John Ruskin (No. 85). Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 


M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 
MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE. 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
W. H. SMITH, Eso., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 

&c., fre. See: 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


Sir ALEXANDER CocKBURN is described by the Zimes as “the 
most brilliant of the Lords Chief Justices.” The Daily Mews 
calls him “one of the most eminent judges who ever sat on 
the bench ;” the Daily Chronicle speaks of him as “the most 
eminent and distinguished of living (?) English judges ;” and 
these sentiments are echoed and re-echoed by the entire 
British press. 

The late Sir Alexander James Edmund Cockburn, Kt. and 
Bart., Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and of England, and one of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, was 
born in London in 1802. He was a son of the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Cockburn, who died in 1852, and who was formerly in 
the diplomatic service as Envoy to the South American Re- 
public of Colombia. His grandfather was Sir James Cockburn, 
Bart., of Langton, Berwickshire, the representative of an old 
Scottish Border family, whose successive chiefs had, from the 
fourteenth century, frequently earned the favour of their 
sovereign. Admiral Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B., and the 
Very Rey. Sir William Cockburn, Dean of York, both of whom 
inherited the baronetcy, were uncles to the late Lord Chief 
Justice. His mother was a French lady—Yolande, daughter 
of the Vicomte de Vignier. He was educated at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated LL.B. in 1829, and in the 
same year was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, He 
went the Western Circuit ; but the first case in which he won 
great applause by his skill and eloquence as an advocate was 
in defending Macnaughten, the insane man who shot Mr. 
Drummond, the late Sir Robert Peel’s secretary, mistaking 
him for the Prime Minister. There was a family connection 
between the late Sir Robert Peel and Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
whose uncle, the Dean of York, married a daughter of the 
first Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Cockburn soon obtained the lead 
of his circuit, or shared it with Mr. Crowder (the late Judge 
Crowder). He was appointed a Queen’s Counsel in 1841. 
In 1846 a good share of very lucrative Parliamentary prac- 
tice, in connection with the railway mania, fell to his share. 

In 1847 he was elected M.P. for Southampton, and became 
an active politician. His speech on behalf of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s foreign policy, when the affair of Don Pacifico in Greece 
exposed that statesman to censure in 1850, gained him the 
patronage of the Whig Government. He was immediately 
rewarded with the Solicitor-Generalship, followed by the 
Attorney-Generalship, till 1856, when he was raised to the 
Bench as Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. In 
1859, when Lord Campbell was made Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn was elevated to the highest judicial office, 
which he filled until Saturday last. He succeeded his uncle, 
the Very Rev. Dr. Sir William Cockburn, as tenth baronet, in 
the year 1858, and is said to have declined the offer of a 


peerage. 
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The great esteem in which his judgments are held | 
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was much increased by that which he delivered upon the case 


of Governor Eyre in 1865. 


In September, 1871, the Lord Chief Justice was appointed 
the arbitrator on the part of Great Britain under the 
stipulations of the Washington Treaty relating to the settle- 
ment of the Alabama Claims; but, while agreeing with the 
other arbitrators to award damages for the injuries done by the 
“‘ Alabama,” he declined to sign the judgment of the other 
Commissioners. In his published judgment, which was a 
powerful and indignant reply to unjust aspersions, while ad- 
mitting the award for the “Alabama,” he opposed the other 
awards, but counselled submission to the judgment. 

On April 23rd, 1873, Sir Alexander Cockburn, with Justices 
Lush and Mellor, commenced the protracted trial of the 
claimant to the Tichborne estates, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which occupied many months. At the conclusion of 
the evidence on both sides, and the speeches of counsel, on 
January 29th, 1874, he commenced his summing-up of the 
evidence. For a month he continued to speak for five days a 
week, with but two exceptions. This, the longest charge on 
record, was subsequently printed, under his own editorial 
supervision, in two volumes. In March, 1876, he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the City of London, and he is said 
to have been the first Lord Chief Justice of England to receive 
such an honour. 

A professional competitor of the deceased judge, and there- 
fore an unbiassed witness, once said that ‘‘of his powers of 
advocacy it was impossible to speak too highly. When any 
great occasion called for extraordinary exertion he excelled 
all the eloquent advocates who were among my contempo- 
raries. Although he soared to a high pitch, he never lost 
himself in the clouds, and he dealt with the facts of the case 
in a practical and at the same time in a masterly manner.” 

The Lord Chief Justice had, for some time past, suffered 
from angina pectoris; and after attending his court on Satur- 
day last, and walking home, he suddenly succumbed to a 
severe attack of his malady shortly before midnight. 








PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
By Dr. THos. GURNEY, PHysiciAn TO CiTY DISPENSARY, ETC. 
No. III. 


THE ventilation of drains is a science which requires very 
much study before we are enabled to use it with perfection, 
The man-holes or ventilating shafts in our street sewers are 
often a great nuisance of themselves. The stench coming 
from them can be easily and cheaply obviated, by placing a box 
of charcoal in each opening, which will disinfect the sewer gas 
before it rises into the air. But sewer gas ought not to be 
formed in so great an abundance. Decomposition, with its 
accompanying effervescence, is the result of stagnant sewage, 
and should be obviated by a brisk and constant flow. 

Another great fallacy in the ventilation of drains is that by the 
stack-pipes emptying into rain-water pipes. There are two strong 
objections to this mode. In the first place, when the weather 
is dry, the sewer gas comes up the pipe and enters the upper 
dwellings, and is thus disseminated over the house ; and in the 
next place they are filled with water, preventing any exit of 
gas just at the moment they are most required, viz., during a 
storm; also the water rushes down them so as to fill up all 
their space, and presses the gas through the traps. No drain 
is safe without perfect ventilation, and we cannot obtain perfect 
ventilation unless we have the drains disconnected by the 
means proposed. 

I am now desirous of demonstrating that it is possible to 
deodorise drains. I place little confidence in any form of the 
disinfectants in general use. It is imperative that the sewage 
be so treated whilst in its fresh state that no decomposition 
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can take place. If each time a closet is used a proper de- 
odoriser, as Iozine, to be obtained of all oilmen and chemists, 
were used, all danger would be arrested at the first. No 
household is safe without it ; with it all fear of sewage-poison- 
ing is banished. I do not for one moment wish to lessen the 
value of ventilation, but under the most approved system there 
is a risk of a little noxious leakage, therefore deodorisation 
should be freely employed. 

A safeguard against any inlet of sewer gas is to place a per- 
forated box containing charcoal across the drain near the house, 
between it and the square well recommended in my last. The 
nephitic gases will then be purified, and any escape into the 
house impossible. 

In the case of houses built on differing levels it is not 
difficult to understand that the highest house runs great risk of 
gas impregnation, which can only be obviated by some such 
processas this. In large public institutions, where the length 
of the drain external to the building is long, deodorisation with 
Iozine should be constantly practised. Nevertheless it must 
not be depended upon, but I should recommend that a stop 
be put in the line, and a shaft run up inside of the building, 
which shaft should be constructed inside the wall, upwards of 
two inches in thickness. 

We now come to consider more fully water-closet disin- 
fectants. Considerable attention has been bestowed upon the 
treatment of the excreta at the moment or before they are 
being delivered to the drain. Powders and fluid disinfectants 
are used, and although I can place no faith in any other than 
the Iozine, nevertheless it is my duty to mention other means. 
Unquestionably by means of disinfectants the noxious air is 
rendered less offensive, but they must be auxiliaries to ventila- 
tion, and not substitutes. Many of the disinfectants used are 
really innocuous. The question arises, how can they be con- 
veniently used so as to be equally distributed over the whole 
substance P 

I can recommend with confidence Baker’s disinfector. 
With it properly fixed there is injected in the closet basin at 
the moment of closing the valve about two tablespoonfuls of 
Iozine. This flows into the basin whilst the water is still in a 
state of agitation. Thus the water which remains in the basin to 
act as an hydraulic seal becomes thoroughly impregnated with 
the Iozine. We obtain two benefits. The deodorised water 
prevents any rising of gas, and we also have the great boon of 
absence of all smell during the moments of voidance. It can 
be easily and cheaply fixed by an ordinary plumber, and will 
not exceed thirty shillings in cost. 

Of course where from any cause the drains are not perfectly 
ventilated some such contrivance as this must be used; but 
where the sewage-pipe is perfectly ventilated Iam not sure that 
they are required. 

In the Metropolis there are nearly one million water-closets, 
all of which give off more or less unpleasant effluvia. This 
arises from carelessness and ignorance of its immense dangers. 
Many an infant is kept in a dangerous state of health, caused 
by the slight smell coming from the closet. The diarrhoea of 
children is often only the effort of nature to get rid of sewage 
poison ; and consumption of the bowels—that fatal malady, 
carrying off each year its thousands and tens of thousands—is 
the continued irritation of impure air and food. The pale, 
anxious look of many of our young children is due to the same 
cause, and the small eruptions and dark, muddy complexion 
of many a young lady are caused by the impurity of the air she 
breathes. Iozine will prevent all this, and can be used without 
any mechanical contrivance. A little in a bottle should always 
be kept ona shelf in the corner, and about a tablespoonful 
added each time the closet is used. 

But beyond and above all this the window, neither by day 
nor night, should be closed ; a current of air should be always 


passing in and out. Disease comes, if we court and invite it, 
without hesitation. 


I have one other caution to add. If disinfecting apparatus 
be adapted to a closet, it must be free from any defects. The 
disinfectant should not be allowed to escape from the pan 
until the valve is opened. Powders should under no circum- 
stances be used, as they do not permeate all the water. It 
must be remembered that any preparation of chlorine in com- 
bination will destroy the apparatus and corrode the traps, so 
as to make them useless. Above all, estimate the import- 
ance of pure air, and, whatever trouble it may cause, depend 
upon it health and ease can never be obtained without it. If 





the place is cold do not close the window, but supply warmth. 


Pure air is life, where bad air is there must be languor and 
wasting disease, 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
“THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
IL.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(0) Zhe Way to Health, Long Life, and Happiness. 
Thomas Tryon, Student in Physic. Third Edition, 
London : 1697. 
(Continued from page 243.) 


CHAPTER XVI., upon herbs, and the proper seasons for 
gathering them, with directions for their preservation, is replete 
with astrological lore. It contains tables showing the days 
upon which herbs should be gathered between the years 1683 
and 1701; but as we are now living in the year of grace 1880, 
perhaps we may as well pass over these astral speculations. 

Of the ordinary physic doctor of the period he had buta 
poor opinion. He speaks of him as having 


Neither Zze, Knowledge, Power nor Virtue, but only an Lenorant busie 
imitating Ape, cloathed with a Velvet Coat, and as their Course hath 
been, the success proved answerable; he has perhaps purged their Purses 
toa Vacuum ; stuffed their Bodies with S/ogs ; filled their Chambers with 
Gally-Pots and Glasses ; weakened Nature and strengthened the Disease, so 
that it carries away Life Captive at the Wheels of its Triumphant Chariot ; 
and all that Mr. Dznce-Doctor has to say for himself, is, That he proceeded 
secundum Artem, and destroyed you after the exactest method in the World. 

He gives acase in which a doctor was called in to a lad whom 
he pronounced to be in a “ wasting condition,” and for whom 
he gave the following prescription, which is given both in Latin 
and English ; we give the English only :— . 

Take Oyl of sweet Almonds new drawn, Syrup of Maidenhair; of each 
one Ounce and half ; White-Sugarcandy-powder one Dram and half, mix 
them, and take one spoonful three or four times a day, drinking after 
each Dose a quarter of a pint of the following Afozem warm. 

Take of the Pectoral Decoction depurated, a pint and half, Tincture of 
Saffron, and Syrup of Maidenhazr, of each one Ounce and half, mix them 
for an Apozen. 

Take Conserve of Old-Red-Roses pulped, two Ounces, Pulois Haily a 
Dram and half, liquid Zaudanum one Dram, Syrup of Balsom a suffi- 
cient quantity, to make it into an Electuary. To be taken the quantity 
of a Nutmeg every Night at Bedtime. : 

This is the Bill, whose Ingredients (if you trace them to their Originals) 
are Thirty three, and their various Natures as many, disagreeing one with 
the other, and consequently make a Medicine of a loathing Quality, and 
far sicker in Nature than the distempered Patient. - 


But according to our author, “by the time the Afothecary 
had mustered up his several Slops, and completed the Com- 
position, the Sall-Pox began to appear, and put a period to 
Goodman Doctor’s future proceedings.” His estimate of the 
profession is summed up as follows :— 


Our Modern Physicians are much like our Lawyers, if a Man is like to 
lose part of his Estate, and will vindicate his Cause by Law, ’tis twenty to 
one but he spends the other part to secure that, and after abundance of 
charge and trouble, loseth the whole: Just so, if a man through Disorder 
and /ntemperance hath in part destroyed his Health, he may be sure to 
destroy the other part also, if he keep close, and follow the Physicians 
Preparations, and take good store of their adulterated Medicines. ‘ 
They ought to have the fear of the Lord, (which 7s the beginning of Wis- 
dom) always before their Eyes, and not to make AZoney and sordid Interest 
the chief end of their Practice, as most do: For Fhysicians, of all sorts of 
People, should be the most Knowing, the most Just, the most Charitable, 
and the most Temperate. But whatever Titles men may have, or how many 

| Books soever they may have tumbled over, if they abandon the study of 
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Virtue and Piety, and aim at mercenary Lucre, and vain Glory, insteed of 
doing Good to Men, and bringing Glory /o God; ’tis vain to expect any 
benefit from such Peoples hands. 


_ Chapter XVII. deals with vermin, its prevention and exter- 
mination. Tryon contends that bugs and fleas and other 
insects are “bred from the breathings of the body,” and for 
their prevention he counsels scrupulous cleanliness and ample 
ventilation, the burning of all feather beds, and the destruc- 
tion of press-bedsteads. He advocates the use of straw and 
chaff beds, the material to be renewed twice a year. 

Some very curious methods of destroying vermin are given. 
One plan recommended is similar to that described in a 
valuable paper on Disinfection, by Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, which 
appeared in our July numbers. He calls it 4 Fume.”— 


Take Srimstone, and burn it on a Chafing dish of Coals in the middle 
of your Room, (but remember to shut your Windows) this do two or three 
times a Week, or as often as you please, the oftner you do it, the sooner 
will the Cure be performed. 


On the prevention of vermin he says :— 


To conclude, There is nothing better to prevent the generation of Bugs 
and //eas and to keep your Bed sweet, than every Morning when you rise 
to set open your Windows, and lay open your Bed-cloaths, and so let it 
_ continue four or five hours, in which time the Excrementitious Fumes, and 
gross humid Steams, which the Body breathed forth in the foregoing Night, 
will Evaporate by the help of the Air; this is a very good way to keep the 
Bed sweet, and to prevent the breeding of Vermin, it being impossible for 
any to keep their Bed sweet, if they do not more or less observe this rule. 


In Chapter XVIII., upon the teeth, he advises the free use 
of water, and well washing the mouth after each meal. Nurses 
and mothers should wash out children’s mouths several times 
a day. Chapter XIX., “ Of Marriage, and the Inconveniences 
of unequal Matches,” deals fearlessly with a question which 
undoubtedly has much to do both with long life and happiness. 
His apology for introducing the subject is as follows :-— 


Since the main Scope of this whole Treatise ts but to set before my Fellow- 
Mortals the Means and Courses whereby they may obtain Health, both of the 
Body and Mind, and to show them from whence the grievous Diseases of the 
one, and tormenting Passions of the other do proceed: And since there 1s 
nothing that more frequently brings Grief, Affliction and Distraction on 
the Minds of People (and many times lamentable Diseases in their Bodies 
too ) than inconsiderate and unfit Marriages, [ could not but think it neces- 
sary to add a few Words on a Subject so general and important. 


Of marriage he says :— 


This sacred Tye of AZarriage was instituted by God in Paradise, that the 
Woman might be an He/pmeet to the Man, and each party a Comfort and 
Solace to each other, and so propogate their Kind in Love and Peace ; but 
by People’s corrupt manners and abuses of that holy Institution, it is now 
to many become the greatest Plague of humane Life, where two unsociable 
Creatures are yoked together to each other’s torment, yet cannot be 
separated, but are forced, with struggling, and goring, and kicking each 
other, to drudge on a most uncomfortable days work of Misery, till Death 
unharness them. 


He is very severe upon intermarriages between the old and 
the young, contending that such unions cannot be marriages: 
and he advises aged persons to refrain from marriage, urging 
them to 


Beware of embarquing themselvesin such unfit AZarriages, which if 
they should prove tolerable to themselves, as rarely it happens, yet if they 
have Children by former Wives, ’tis great odds, but it proves a great Mis- 
chief to them, and an occasion of such unnatural Heart-burnings and Ani- 
mosities, as every prudent Man would willingly prevent. 


Some of his teaching upon the physiology of marriage is 
quite up to the level of that of Dr. Nichols and other modern 
writers. Regarding the operation of instinct and reason he 
says :— 

The Beasts of the /ie/d being under the driving and impulse of God's 
Natural Law, they are wholly acted by it; so that when WVaéuve stirs and 
prompts them on, then they move, and when /Va¢wre stands still they are 
quiet : This is the Way of God, and his unalterable Law in the course of 
natural things; but Man has so greatly depraved himself, through the 
power of his Free-will, always inclining to Evil, that he forceth ature out 
of her simple Way, violating the Zaw of God, to the great hurt of his Sow/ 
and Sody. But few there be that are sensible of the sublime Virtues and 
Benefits that accompany Sodrze¢ty and Chastity, tho the pleasures that 
attend them are so many and great, and most easily attainable, if we 
will hearken to the Voice af Wisdom, which is the best Physician, and the 
best Law Giver, and the only 7heology ; ina word, Zhe ofener of all Seals 
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and Mysteries, both Divine and Humane, and Happy, yea, thrice Blessed 
are all they that are acquainted with, and obey tt. 

_ Chapter XX. is upon wounds and cuts, and advises very 
simple treatment ; and Chapter XXI., the concluding section 
of this famous treatise, discusses musical harmony. ‘The cries 
and tones of various birds and beasts are analysed, and the 
influence of harmony upon animate nature is insisted upon. 
He has something to say upon each of the principal musical 
instruments, Of the organ he says the 

Sounds and Harmonies of this Instrument are Great, Noble, and full of 
Majesty, Sweetness, and Gravity; they seem to be as much Divine as 
Humane, or to afford some Glimpse or Simile of the heavenly Joy and 
Comfort. 

He defends music from those who have brought scandal on 
it, and enforces its claims as a promoter of harmony among 
men, concluding his book with the declaration that— 

It is highly necessary for every one to study the Knowledge of himself, 
that he may understand the differences of Spirits, and from what /ountain 
or Property every Thought, Word, and Work, does proceed; and to re- 
commend and promote such Se/fstudy and Heart-knowledge, is the Scope 
of this whole Treatise, which being once attained unto, a Man may be able 
to correct himself, and Zizse his own Instruments ; whence will proceed 
Concord, Love, and Harmony, without which there is no Satisfaction either 
in this World, or that which is to come: or to fear God, and heep his 
Commandments, is the true Musick which all Mankind ought to be skill’d 
in, and practice. This is both the Glory and the Happiness, the Joy and 
Solace of Created Beings, the celebrated Musick of the Spheres, the Eccho of 
Heaven, the Business of Seraphims, and the /mployment of Eternity. Amen. 

And here, for the present, we part company with the quaint 
old sanitarian and dietetic reformer, Thomas Tryon. ‘Two 
centuries have passed away since he wrote his “‘Way to Health, 
Long Life, and Happiness.” Through our pages he has pro- 
bably spoken to a wider audience than he ever addressed 
before. Although generations have come and gone since 
he wrote, his teaching is still capable of adding to the health 
and happiness of mankind, and we think the passages we 
have reprinted from his writings amply make good the claim 
we made for him, in our introductory paper, to a place among 
the pioneers of sanitary science. 








OUR NATIONAL PAUPERISM.* 
By THE Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., 
Rector of North Walihan, Hants. 


Ye have the poor with you always, and when ye will ye can do them good.—S?. Mark 
xiv. 14. 


| Ir, on consideration of the matter, we find that though Christ tells us we 


can do good to the poor wherever we will, and that though we feel 
willing to do them good to-day, we are actually doing them harm, 
no one here who loves the truth of his Master’s message, and longs 
to fulfil his Master’s will, is likely to take offence because the 
prophet will not speak to them smooth things nor ‘prophesy 
deceit: nor dol fear at all that I shall therefore become your enemy 
because I tell you the truth. For remember the question before us is not 
whether the statements I have made with regard to our national efforts at 
doing good to the poor be too strong or too weak, too dull or too lively, 
too pleasant or too painful ; it simply narrows itself to this one issue—are 
the statements false or are they true? I hold them true, and will try to 
prove my words. . 

Firstly, our national treatment of national poverty—that is, our poor- 
law system, as compelling all thrifty men to support all wasteful men—is 
wrong in principle, for it is contrary to the laws of nature, of revelation, 
and of reason. The law of nature tells us that every living thing which 
God has made, when it reaches maturity, has to find its own existence ; 
and that any species in which that law fails to operate must, in the course 
of nature, be extinguished, and disappear from the face of the earth. The 
poor-law system is contrary to the law of revelation, to the word of God 
in which we trust, as long as that word tells us that if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat; that if a man provide not for his own, and specially 
for them of his own house (a duty impossible, if he will not provide for 
himself), he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. Our poor- 
law system is contrary to the laws of reason—a point to be proved in many 
ways, but which I will only treat in one. It gives to every man, if desti-' 
tute, aclaim to be supported by his fellow men, without considering that, 
if every man chose to qualify himself for preferring such a claim, there 
would be none left to support them, and they all might starve. So much. 
for the wrong of our pauper system. 





* A sermon preached in Westminster Abbey on Sunday last. 
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I turn secondly to its wrong practice. It inflicts a daily and distinct 
injustice on every class with which it comes in contact. For it compels 
the independent-minded, hard-working citizen, who makes his own proper 
provision, very often by stern and life-long self-denial, to support the bad, 
the wasteful, the self-indulgent citizen, who, trusting to rate relief, refuses 
all his life long to lay by a farthing, and dooms himself, his hapless wife, 
his miserable family, to a life of degradation and despair. Of two men 
living side by side, earning the same wages, and having equal opportunities, 
it takes money from the man who does his duty to his country, his family, 
and himself, to give it to the man who fulfils no social duty and respects 
no social law. 

Again, its practice is severe and cruel. It cannot be otherwise; if 
pauper relief were given on a luxurious scale its burden would be intoler- 
able and its claimants innumerable. Therefore its provision must be kept 
down just to the lowest modicum of aid which will sustain existence. 
There are multitudes of poor deserving folks, the victims no doubt of false 
State teaching, who do deserve Christian charity, and yet whose pauper 
aid must not be,. cannot be, made more generous than that which is 
grudgingly given to the undeserving. Nay, they often, though guilty of no 
crime, have to fare more wretchedly than the convicts in our gaols. The 
rules under which their pauperism places them must be stern and strict, 
and the company they are constrained to keep—for they can be given no 
choice—is of the very lowest possible type and class. To prevent the 
workhouse being a paradise for the bad, it must become only too often a 
pandemonium for the good; and few will deny that a practice such as I 
describe must be what I have called it, severe to the mass and cruel to 
the best. 

And the practice is demoralising ; for every time our poor law gives 
relief of any sort to undeserving men, at the cost ofall deserving men, it 
teaches a lesson of dependence, and gives a discouragement to thrift ; it 
tells a man that in spite of acommandment of God which says, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not covet,” and another commandment of God which says, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,” he, because he chooses to be wasteful, shall be given a 
first charge upon the earnings of his thrifty neighbour, and come not as 
a suppliant to solicit his Christian kindness, but as a claimant to draw from 
his chest. It demoralises the man by weakening his incentive to labour, 
and by strengthening him in his too great natural love of self-indulgence 
and sloth ; and it demoralises him further by making him and keeping 
him always too poor for self-respect and often too poor for honesty. 

I come, thirdly to show that the policy of our pauper system is wrong, 
In the first place, it causes general discontent. Rate relief must be scanty, 
the scantfest possible, and those who receive it cannot be satisfied ;_ for 
however willing when young to trust theoretically the workhouse, asa very 
distant resource, which a thousand contingencies might hinder his needing, 
no pauper, when it becomes his only possible resource, and he is driven to 
it as his last earthly home, can feel’satisfied with such a close to his exist- 
ence. It leaves a bare living indeed, such as itis, but only when all worth 
living for is gone. As its distant prospect in the beginning took away all 
energy from the youth, its wretched possession in the end takes all hope 
from the greybeard, and gives at last only a miserable conclusion to an un- 
profitable life. We cannot reasonably expect contentment in the pauper. 
Nor if the pauper, treated really better than his deserts, be necessarily dis- 
contented, can we expect the ratepayer, especially the poor one—whose 
savings are burdened, or whose wages are lowered, to supply rates for the 
wasteful—to be contented, for he knows and feels every day that he is 
being treated by the nation far worse than his deserts. 

The policy is wrong policy that produces general discontent. And it is 
wrong in creating by law a pauper class which has no proper place among 
other civilised nations at all. Ourlaw makes paupers, encourages waste, 
creates misery ; leads poor inexperienced youths to cultivate destitution by 
unrestricted waste, in order to keep themselves at every moment qualified 
for aid from other men. There is no reason why they should not be pro- 
vided for by their own exertions, and they would be, as they are in all 
other countries, if our law did not practically tell them that such provision 
is not necessary for them to make. 

And then these unhappy wastrels, truly more sinned against than sinning, 
who are paupers all their lives in spirit, living as they do from hand to 
mouth, and always, so to speak, with the relieving officer within call, and the 
workhouse within sight, call themselves ‘‘the poor,’’ using the same name 
as the honest thrifty poor, whose poverty very often, if men knew but all, 
might prove the patent of their truest nobility, and working on the 
sympathy of such as these just by calling themselves poor instead of 
paupers, makes the good poor men whom they plunder confound themselves, 
their class, and their best interests with those of the very men who shame 
them and burden them, and keep them always down. And the policy is wrong 
again in this, that just for the reasons I have shown it effects a continual 
disturbance of our social peace, dividing, as it does, the whole class of the 
thrifty, the loyal, the independent, the duty doing, the law abiding, into two 
hostile camps, when in real truth, whether they be rich or poor, they are 
one in spirit, one in action, one in purpose, and one in interest. I am bold 
to call the law that works these evils wrong in policy. 

And now, passing from my task of showing our pauper system to be 
wrong in principle, in practice, and in policy, I will ask you to reflect on 
its result, and to judge of the tree by its fruits. We have three great 
English national sins which dishonour the English name oyer the whole 
civilised earth—imprudence, pauperism, drunkenness, In other lands, of 
course, there are some beggars, some spendthrifts, some drunkards. But 











they represent individuals only, while with us they represent classes. State 
aid to keep the destitute alive costs in some other countries from 2s. to 4s. 
a year for each applicant ; in England it costs more than £10, and we have 
no smaller a percentage than theirs of deaths from starvation. 

The duty of providing for the future, not being avowedly undertaken by 
the State for all who demand it, is one, in other countries, as God and 
nature and common sense combine to teach, by the vast mass of men, for 
themselves, without either State aid or starvation. The drunkenness of 
individuals in other nations has never been such as to make their name a 
universal proverb of horror and of shame, or so senseless and extravagant 
as to absorb for its indulgence, as it does with us, the monstrous proportion 
of nearly a sixth part of all the means of living which God has given to 
man. 

Now, thinking Christian men and thinking Christian women, whyshould 
these fearful overwhelming shames, brimming with miseries and sins, be 
national in England and non-existent anywhere else? Is it that the English 
nature is worse than the nature of other peoples? God forbid! The 
fault lies not in the nature of men, but of things. Try as you like, and it 
should be your Christian duty to try, and you will find there is no key that 
will unlock all the wards of this terrible perplexity but the one. 

These appalling national shames of ours have followed the establishment 
of our pauper system, not merely in historic succession of time, but in the 
logical dependence of consequence upon cause, A law which taught men 
that they had a right to be supported by other men, and made starvation 
generally impossible, took away, as I have said, the incentive to self-denial, 
and deadened the divine instinct of self-preservation ; and so a vast mass 
of our people have been made improvident. The use of right given them 
by such a law, right only accorded to those who haye neglected natural duty, 
is pauperism, and so our nation has been pauperised. j 

The wisdom of keeping themselves qualified for pauper relief taught the 
young to spend their money instead of saving it, and they spent it in the 
swiftest way and the worst—in drink—establishing thus in early life an evil 
raging thirst which all life is not long enough to satisfy. And so we have 
been made, in the sight of all the world, a nation of drunkards. Do not 
cast my words away as extravagant and vain unless you can disprove them, 
and do not reject, until you replace it with a better, the explanation I have 
set before you of the otherwise incomprehensible anomaly that a nation 
like our own, which God has blessed above all others, should bear in front 
of its bright helmet of honour, surmounting its pure shield of once un- 
sullied truth, the crest and cognisance of the very Prince of Darkness in 
the three overshadowing plumes of national drink, and national waste, and 
national want. But, it may be asked, what has all this to do with my 
text? It has this much to do—that the first step towards doing good, in 
Christ’s name, to the poor is to cease from doing them harm. __ 

Is there, then, a remedy for this wrong? Is there anything which Chris- 
tian men may, at least, think about and reflect upon as tending to undo 
this tremendous evil and its miserable consequences ? Would the abolition 
of our poor law, if effected to-morrow, cure all the drunkards, provide all 
the wasteful, regenerate all the paupers? Alas! no; we must leave it still 
for those who are past other help—for the destitute, the improvident, the 
drunkard, whose time has gone by, whom we have taught to trust to 
pauperism, and whose deprival of the rights we have conferred would 
result in their starvation. No, we cannot undo in a day the work of gene- 
rations, any more than we can bid the sun stand still, or raise the dead to 
life. The words of the German poet are too true. ‘Alas! alas! the past 
is past, the lost is lost for ever.” 

But if we see our-pauper system to be wrong, hurtful, and ruinous, we 
may try to check the supply of victims ; we may try and hope at least to 
save the young. We might compel every one of every class, while young 
and unburdened, to do his first plain social duty—namely, to lay by, in his 
early, easy time, a safe if small provision against pauperism, teaching him 
thus a lesson of self-denial, thrift, social justice, and social duty—giving 
him thus a true independence of the forced plunder of other men, securing 
him against destitution, and giving him, it might be even in his 
own despite, one firm, sure step at least upon the social ladder, on 
which he then might have some hope to rise. To do this would be 
Christian work, worthy of Christian men; and thus, if we would, 
we might indeed do good to the poor, who are always with us, 
It may be said that by making all the young henceforth independent of 
pauperism we should be doing a cruelty to those who are too old to benefit 
by such a measure; that to secure the children whom wecan save would 
be to wrong the parent whom we cannot. Seventeen years ago, on that 
illumination night when London in its millions was gone mad with joy in 
receiving our young Princess with the wonderful welcome, whose warmth 
no Englishman has ever had in all those years a moment’s reason to regret, 
a poor woman lost her footing in a spot where the crowd was so dense that 
to sink was to die. She carried a little infant in her arms ; but even in the 
awful crisis of her fate she was true to her maternal instinct of unselfish 
love, for as she went down to her dreadful death, with the one supreme 
effort of her parting existence she flung her baby into the carriage whose 
wheels a second after crushed the last gasp of life out of her trampled 
form. 

And so would the old, whom this reform could never aid, regard the help 
which it would offer to the young; and even feel in it the strange and 
touching force so seldom noted in that wonderful appeal to parental love 
contained in the 31st chapterof Jeremiah: ‘‘ Refrain thy voice from 
weeping and thine eyes from tears . . . . for there is hope in thine 
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a saith the Lord, that thy children shall come again to their own 
order.’ 

In thus drawing your attention to our Christian duty towards the poor, I 
have tried to show you, as the first step towards doing it, that we ought to 
change what many of us have been hitherto inclined to believe a Christian 
method, which has really been doing harm instead of good, and multi- 
plying misery which it was designed to end. It is no hopeless task to 
which we are called, nor are the hands weak nor the hearts cold of many 
to whom I speak. 

We have a duty, every one of us, to the poor. They are always with us ; 
we are so used to them that we pass them by only too often without a 
thought at all. Let us learn to think about them as we see them; they 

‘ haye the same natures, the same frames, the same trials, the same feelings 
as our own, only their conditions differ widely and woefully. Our Saviour 
somehow gives them all into our charge and puts their blessing more or less 
into our hands. ‘‘ Ye can do them good,” He says; and on what does 
this depend? On our will ; when ye will, ye can. 

Give some thought to this—you can find no nobler exercise for reason ; 
give some trouble for this—you can find no happier work to do; give some 
money for this—you can spend it on nothing nobler ; give some prayer for 
this—you can haveno surer warrant than our Saviour’s word for its answer. 

We are, we have been, innocently, no doubt, doing them harm instead 
of good ; we can do it innocently no longer. May the thought of the great- 
ness of the cause and the holiness of the duty raise us towards the higher 
level of our Christian responsibilities, and help us to remove the wrong in 
labouring to establish the right. ‘‘ When ye will”—when ye will—‘‘ ye 
can do them good ;” so if our hearts be right we will make our faithful 
prayer and claim our Master’s promise, and utter our trusting parable; we 
will arise and work in the name of the Lord of Hosts, ‘‘ For the comfort- 
less troubles’ sake of the needy, and because of the deep sighing of the 
poor.” 








NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE AND WoRK OF ST. PAUL. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Canon of Westminster ; 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and 
Co., London, Paris, and New York. 


This great work forms a fitting sequel to Dr. Farrar’s famous ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,” and the publishers have done well in issuing it uniformly with 
the first edition of that work. No work of Biblical biography has been 
produced, either in this or in any previous age, which can for a moment 
compare with these books; and wherever the Life of the Great Teacher 
has been circulated, that of the Apostle to the Gentiles should follow it. 

Differing in scope, method, and arrangement from any of the previously 
published Lives of St. Paul, Canon Farrar’s work was undertaken, as he 
tells us in the Preface, chiefly ‘‘to give a definite, accurate, and intelligible 
impression of St, Paul’s teaching; of the controversies in which he was 
engaged ; of the circumstances which educed his statements of doctrine 
and practice; of the inmost heart of his theology in each of its phases ; 
of his Epistles as a whole, and of each Epistle in particular as complete in 
itself. The task is, I think, more necessary than might be supposed. In 
our custom of studying the Bible, year after year, in separate texts and 
isolated chapters, we are but too apt to lose sight of what the Bible is as a 
whole, and even of the special significance of its separate books, I 


thought, then, that if I could in any degree render each of the Epistles | 


more thoroughly familiar, either in their general aspect or in their special 
particulars, I should be rendering some service—however humble—to the 
Church of God.” 

That the author has succeeded in realising his idea, will be evident to the 
careful and candid reader, Dr. Farrar was peculiarly qualified for the task. 
His deep erudition, his nervous eloquence, his faculty for revivifying and 
depicting to the life scenes of bygone ages, his critical acumen, and his his- 
torical accuracy, have enabled him to do justice to his subject. 

Every available source of information has been laid under tribute. 
Hebrew literature has been made to yield up its store of wealth. The 
‘* Talmud,” the ‘‘ Mishna,” and the works of the chief Jewish scholars, 
have been ransacked; the various Greek versions of the Epistles have 
been consulted ; and no labour has been spared ‘‘ to reproduce as closely as 
possible the exact force and form of the original.” 

In the result, St. Paul and his contemporaries may be said to live again 
before our eyes. The intervening centuries are, as it were, obliterated at a 
bound ; and the reader finds himself with the great Apostle asa child at 
Tarsus, or as a scholar at the feet of Gamaliel, or as a spectator at the 
martyrdom of Stephen—with him, too, he sees the vision and hears the voice, 
He travels with him among the Gentiles, participating alike in his sorrows, 
persecutions, and sufferings; and in his joys and triumphs. And having 
followed—or rather, accompanied—him through an eventful and ex- 
traordinary career, we of to-day see the pioneer Apostle of a new faith die 
for the religion he had lived to promulgate. 

Regarding his death, after recounting all that is known of its circum- 
stances and surroundings, Dr. Farrar says :— 

** They who will may follow him in imagination to the possible scene of 
his martyrdom, but every detail must be borrowed from imagination alone. 
It may be that the legendary is also the real scene of his death, If s0, 
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accompanied by the centurion and the soldiers who were to see him exc- 
cuted, he left Rome by the gate now called by his name. Near that gate, 
close beside the English cemetery, stands the pyramids of C. Cestius, and 
under its shadow lie buried the mortal remains of Keats and Shelley, and 
of many who have left behind them beloved or famous names. Yet 
even amid these touching memorials the traveller will turn with 
deeper interest to the old pyramid, because it was one of the last 
objects on which rested the eyes of Paul. For nearly three miles the sad 
procession walked, and doubtless the dregs ofthe populace,who always delight 
in a scene of horror, gathered round them. About three miles from Rome, 
not far from the Ostian road, is a green and level spot, with low hills 





_around it, known anciently as Aquz Salvie, and now as Ire Fontane, 


There the word of command to halt was given; the prisoner knelt down, 
the sword flashed, and the life of the greatest of the Apostles was shorn away. 
x * * . * * 

“ Warthly failure could hardly have seemed more absolute. No blaze of 
glory shone on his last hours. No multitudes of admiring and almost 
adoring brethren surrounded his last days with the halo of martyrdom. 
Near the spot where he was martyred it is probable that they laid him in 
some nameless grave—in some spot remembered only by the one or two 
who knew and loved him. How little did they know, how little did even 
he understand, that the apparent earthly failure would in reality be the 
most infinite success! Who that watched that obscure and miserable end 
could have dreamed that Rome itself would not only adopt the Gospel of 
that poor outcast, but even’ derive from his martyrdom and that of his 
fellow Apostle her chiefsanctity and glory in the eyes of a Christian world ; 
that over his supposed remains should rise a church more splendid than 
any ancient basilica; and that over a greater city than Rome the golden 
cross should shine on the dome of a mighty cathedral dedicated to his 
name?” 

Our space will not allow of a more extended notice of this truly noble 
work. Its circulation must do good in helping the people to a more intel- 
ligent idea of Christianity ; and we shall be glad to learn that Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. intend issuing an illustrated serial edition, 
for the tens of thousands who, thanks to their spirit of enterprise, are 
already in possession of Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” in a form which, while it 
combines great typographical and pictorial excellence, is published at a 
price within their means. 6 


(1) THROUGH PERIL TO FORTUNE: A STORY OF SPORT AND ADVEN- 
TURE BY LAND AND SEA. By L. F, Liesching, 


(2) WorTH MORE THAN GOLD; oR, Etsin’s FORTUNE, 
Goddard. AND OTHER FAIRY STORIES. 
(3) By Lanp AND SEA. By S.F. A. Caulfield. AND “BEN, A RoucH 
DIAMOND.” 
(4) Tom Morris’s Error. By Emma Leshe. AND OTHER STORIES, 
(5) AMONG THE REDSKINS; OR, OVER THE Rocky MountTains. By 
W. H. G. Kingston. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., London, Paris, and New York. 
Each of these five volumes is so admirable, both in its matter, style, 
typography, and illustrations, that it is difficult to award to either the palm. 
As books for juveniles they are all that can be desired. (1) ‘* Through 
Peril to Fortune” is a story sure to be popular with boys, and the fact 
that its scene lays in Zululand is likely to increase their interest in it. 
(2) ‘* Worth More than Gold” is a charming book of fairy stories, be- 
strewed with appropriate illustrations. It will find favour with the lasses, 
as its companion volume (3) ‘‘ By Land and Sea,” will with the lads. 
(4) ‘Tom Morris’s Error,” reprinted from Little folks and the Quzver, 
will be equally popular with girls and boys; while of (5) ‘‘Among the 
Redskins,” it is only necessary to mention its author’s name to ensure for it 
a wide reading by lads fond of adventure. Entertaining and interesting, 
these attractive books are also instructive and elevating ; and no parent need 
hesitate about putting them into the hands of their children. The print- 
ing, binding, and illustrations are of such excellence as to well sustain the 
reputation of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 


MIscELLANEA: A Book OF POETRY AND PROSE, Edited by W. Andrews, 
F.R.S.L. Hull: C. H. Barnwell. 

If only as the record of an interesting experiment in the way of eleyat- 
ing Saturday evening entertainments for the people, this volume deserves 
recognition. Its verse and prose, however, are good enough to be of 
service elsewhere, and we heartily commend ‘‘ Miscellanea ” to all persons 
engaged in getting up, or taking part in, popular entertainments. 

Tue Hotty BoucH: ‘‘CHRISTIAN HERALD” ANNUAL FOR 1881, 
London: Lile and Fawcett, Ludgate Circus. 

Although the Christmas Annual of the Christian Herald, we suppose a 
rather different class of readers is catered for by the editor of the ‘* Holly 
Bough,” as the ‘‘Bough” has very little in common with the Herald. 
Some of the stories are fairly well told, and the annual is one likely to 
command a wide circulation. 

Miss MARGARET'S STORIES. By a Clergyman’s Wife. London: National 
Temperance League, 337, Strand. ; 

This little volume, designed to interest the young in temperance, is ad- 
mirably got up, and eminently calculated to effect the purpose of its ° 
publishers, who are now doing excellent work in their publication depart- 


ment, 


By Julian 
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Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. . 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUBAND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
smre: Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and zof¢ to the Editor of House and 

ome. 

The Editor is 07 responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in szgved articles. 

House and Hone will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 3S. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly 6s. 6d. 12s. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, fost 
free, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly . : . 6s. 6d. 135. 
Half-yearly 138. 26s. 
Yearly 5 . 26s. 525. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Honie presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


4s. d. 

Back page, and page next to matter . : . 410 0 
Half do. c . . ° ° 210 0 
Inside pages 6 : 5 2 é é a . . 4 0.0 
Do. do., per column 5 zz, 16 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 
Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 
Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. 


** Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Joun PEARCE, made payable at the FLEET StrEET Post OrFFricr, and addressed to 
him at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALF PENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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ON PAUPERISM. 


WitH a most elaborate Poor Law system; with societies and 
associations for affording charitable relief, commanding im- 
mense revenues; with princely bequests for the benefit of the 
poor, which in London alone amount to several millions 
annually; and with an ever-active section of the community 
acting the part of the Good Samaritan, our national pauperism 
remains a fixed quantity, showing but little signs of diminu- 
tion, and giving no promise of extirpation. We have an army 
of some 750,000 paupers, criminals, and vagrants; and we are 
paying about £15,000,000 annually for their support. 

There is no getting away from the fact that this immense 
incubus has to be borne by the sober, thrifty, and industrious 
part of the community, the burden pressing most heavily upon 
the artisan and small shopkeeping classes—or, in other words, 
upon persons themselves only just above the level of the 
pauper class; for, while it may be true that, as a rule, such 
people do not pay taxes directly, yet they all live somewhere, 
and as the relative amount they pay for the rent of one or two 
rooms, or a shop with parlour or kitchen, increases in inverse 
proportion to the real value of the accommodation they get 
for their money, it follows that the house-farmer gets the 
amount he pays for rates out of his miserable tenants, and fre- 
quently two or three times over. 

The question, then, of the cost and continuance of poverty 
is one of pressing moment to the working classes, who bear a 
large proportion of its burdens, and we welcome any contribu- 














tion to the discussion and possible solution of so important a 
problem. It is in this spirit that we report the very suggestive 
sermon preached in Westminster Abbey last Sunday by the 
Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

We do not, however, concur in all Mr. Blackley’s conclu- 
sions, and we think that his premises are sometimes inade- 
quate to sustain them; but he is doing a good service in 
bringing the question to the front.in an effective manner, and 
so forcing on its discussion and consideration. We are with 
Mr. Blackley in his views of thrift, industry, and temperance, 
but we cannot believe that the pauper’s dole acts as an incen- 
tive to the cultivation of idleness and the contraction of other 
habits which lead to poverty and pauperism. Man is actuated 
by nobler impulses, and the very meanest amongst us has an 
ideal life somewhat above that which terminates in a pauper’s 
death and a pauper’s grave. No! the ambition to be 


‘Only a pauper, whom nobody cwns,” 


cannot be an important factor in that chronic pauperism which 
has become our national disgrace. ‘The causes lie deeper, 
and no one class among us, but every class, is responsible for 
their existence ; and the evil can only be extirpated by the 
concurrent action of all classes in its removal. 

The want of thrift and foresight ; waste; extravagance in 
food and dress ; ignorance in selecting and in preparing food ; 
luxuries such as tobacco and drink—these, with follies and 
vices, are among the chief operating causes visible on the 
surface of society; but there are other causes—social, com- 
mercial, and political—which, although more difficult to trace 
and identify, are none the less potent in their operation. 

And it is because these causes have never been touched that 
failures have resulted from each successive poor-law scheme 
instituted since the days of Elizabeth. Mere repression will 
never eradicate pauperism. The promoters of the present 
poor-law system were sanguine that it would mitigate, and 
eventually suppress, the evil, just as Lord Coke believed of the 
Houses of Correction (really workhouses) set up under 39th 
Elizabeth, cap. 4, that “from the erection of these houses we 
shall have neither beggar nor idle person in the common- 
wealth.” 

We shall take an early opportunity of recurring to the dis- 
cussion of this important political and social question, and in 
the meantime we recommend Mr. Blackley’s suggestive utter- 
ance to the thoughtful consideration of our readers. 








FOURTH CITY MUTUAL BUILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


ALDERMAN SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart., M.P., presided at the 
eighteenth annual meeting of this society, held at the Cannon Street Hotel 
on the 18th instant. Those present included Mr. Deputy Webber, Mr. 
Deputy Walter, Mr. G. Walter, Jun., Mr. James Moore, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. E. Terry, Mr. W. Gypson, Mr. E. Hemming, Mr. J. Child, and Mr. 
J. Higham (secretary), 

The report showed that the cash transactions for the year amounted to 
£226,686, that the amount advanced on freehold and leasehold securities 
during the year was £125,620, that repayments on advances amounted to 
£90,007, and that the balance due on advances was increased to £315,827 
exclusive of £6,631 carried forward as rebate of interest to future profit 
and loss account. The balance to credit of investing members had in- 
creased from £130,110 to £139,543, and the balance to credit of depositors 
from £141,894 to £158,439. A dividend was recommended on original 
shares at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. Deputy WALTER, 
the report was adopted, ; 

The election of Mr. J. Child, Mr. Hemming, and Mr, G. Walter, Jun., 
as directors was confirmed. 

On the motion of Mr. Deputy WrEBBER, seconded by Mr. Moore, 
£500 and a vote of thanks were awarded the directors for their services. 
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PEeaCELSLOR!” 


[THIRD ARTICLE, ] 


THOSE who have read our two former articles with this heading 
will remember that a Manchester friend had expressed an opinion 
that some Clubs in that part of the world had failed because music- 
halls were more attractive. 

We expressed our sympathy with those who found music, 
singing, and brightly-decorated halls more attractive than the often 
dingy Club-room, with nothing but a few papers and a bagatelle- 
table with a torn cloth. 

Man was made to enjoy beauty and harmony of form and 
colour, as well as many other things. Evil comes from not satis- 
fying the want which his nature makes him feel for such things—as 
much evil as excess in their gratification. Men must not be “lop- 
sided,” for God made them many-sided. They are not to be all 
brains or all body, but somewhat of both; to live not alone for 
bread, or alone for poetry, but for both. Herein lies the success 
of the “ music-hall.” It meets, to a certain extent, a legitimate 
want, but not in a legitimate manner. These places have been 
started and managed by men who cared only for bringing money 
into the till. They have only thought of what would “take,” 
whether it was bad or good, false or true in taste, refined or coarse; 
and the result has been what might be expected. The glorious 
music and splendid drama brought within the reach of the 
humblest in many German cities (as our friend, E. S. Pearson, 
showed in a recent article) have hitherto been denied to English 
working people. Can the Clubs take the place of the music-halls, 
to some extent, and do it better? We do not feel quite sure about 
the reply, but we will make some suggestions which those who 
have the task of managing the Clubs will appreciate at their true 
worth. To undertake such a task will require irksome labour and 
special organisation, but we think “the game is worth the candle,” 
as the French say. Of course to accomplish so great an aim it 
will be insufficient to depend on the accidental and uncertain 
services of members and friends who happen to be able, or think 
themselves able, to “tip us a stave” now and then. But much 
more than this is needed if a Club is to compete with a music- 
hall. 

What are the chief features in the latter which make them 
popular? We say /a/en¢ in the performers, beauty of decoration, 


and the zumber of persons present. The last of these three attrac- . 


tions will be obtained if the two former are supplied. Can talent 
and decoration be supplied by Clubs? The first thing, of course, 
is a fall of some kind ; and we believe that every Club should 
seek to provide this. There is no feature in a Club so remunera- 
tive as a good hall, both for the use of the members (in many ways) 
and for letting to the public. It ought to be built with capital 
raised in shares, the interest on which is to be provided by the 
money which the hall brings. When provided, much may be done 
by private efforts for its decoration. There is not a town in 
England where ladies, like the members of the ‘‘ Kyrle Society” 
in London, would not be glad to give their services in this way. 
We have seen ugly walls and ceilings made “a joy for ever” by 
the skilful fingers of such gentle fairies, and not ladies only. We 
once saw in a suburban Club some most charming frescoes of life- 
size figures, painted on the walls by a member—painted for love. 
Many of our readers have seen the portico of the Atlas Club, in 
Newman Street, when it was fresh and beautiful from the hand of 
the craftsman. That also is an instance of the latent power that 
is only waiting to be called for. 

Now as to talent. The object should be to get the best possible ; 
to raise the standard of men’s tastes, and to recollect that harm, 
not good, is done by degraded forms of art. The music-halls have 
thrown away a great opportunity, and created a taste for what is 
vile and contemptible. It makes us gnash our teeth to think of 
the idiotic or indecent stuff which has long been offered to English 
men and women at these places. Let the Clubs make it their duty 
to strike a higher note. There is far too great a readiness to be 
satisfied with anything that will raise a grin. Music, poetry, drama, 
singing, acting, and recitation may be great levers for raising 
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men’s natures, but all the aim is lost if we only seek to tickle men’s 
uneducated tastes and raise momentary applause. J ‘ 
To teach men to appreciate what is true and noble in art will 
take time ; but it will give them, in the end, deep enjoyment of a 
true and lasting kind. The gratification afforded by a “ nigger,” 
in a costume not fit for a lunatic asylum, is only for the moment, 
and leaves no pleasure behind ; it incapacitates the hearer for any- 
thing better, and, of course, utterly fails to raise his nature and put 
noble thoughts within him. To do such work as this is not easy, 
and we shall be considered dreamy and impractical for mooting 
such considerations as these. Still some will agree with us, and 
to them we say, “Try.” The first thing to do will be to form 
classes for instruction in singing and dramatic recitations. This 
can only be done by paying really competent persons. Such 
teachers would find students willing to pay, and if non-members 
were admitted it would be easier to get a paying number. A 
“benefit” for the teachers once or twice in the season would also 
bring them something. In time every large Club might thus have 
a staff of performers able to provide the members and their friends 
with music and dramatic representations of far better quality than 
the music-halls. On special occasions performers of more than 
‘ordinary merit, amateurs or professionals, might be secured, and 
the Club would obtain a growing reputation. Refined and real 
enjoyment would be provided for the members and their friends, 
with the increased financial prosperity which such popularity 
always brings. Is it not worth trying? 
Paris. 
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NEWS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BERKHAMPSTEAD WoRKING MEn’s CLus.—In the reading- 
room of the Club the annual meeting was held on Tuesday, 26th ult. The evening 
was very wet, but there was a large attendance. Mr. T. Read (president) took the chair. 
The report was read by the secretary showing a satisfactory increase in the prosperity of 
the Club. The financial statement, read by the treasurer, showed an income of upwards of 
4100, and a small balance in hand ; also to the capital account an investment of nearly 
#100. The adoption of the report was unanimously agreed to, and the officers and com- 
mittee were then chosen for the ensuing year as follows: tke president was re-elected, 
also Mr. Golding as vice-president, Mr. C. Bullock being chosen for his colleague ; Mr. 
A. T. Read was re-elected treasurer, and Mr. Loosley hon. secretary, Mr. Golding, 
jun., as librarian, and Mr. Read, jun., as collector. The committee chosen were 
Messrs. Popple, Clarke, C. Kingham, Chapman, Green, L. Bedford, H. Smith, North, 
Bishop, C. Norris, L. E. Thomas, and Mann. Votes of thanks were given and responded 
to, and mutual congratulations interchanged. The chairman compared the past diffi- 
culties with the present success of the Club, 


Sr. Acatua’s CLus (LonpDoN Docxs).—This Club, which has recently been affiliated 
with the Union, was started some three years ago by the Rev. R. Linklater (now at 
Cowley, Oxford), and has heen of great service to the working men of Wapping and 
Shadwell. The Club, which is held in the St. Agatha’s Schoolroom, is open every night 
from 7 tillrr p.m. There are two bagatelle tables, draughts, chess, dominoes, daily and 
weekly papers, &c., for the use of the members. Attached to the premises is a good 
skittle alley and gymnasium, which provides the members with outdoor exercise. There 
is a good cricket club amongst the members, the secretary of which will be glad to 
arrange matches for the coming season with secretaries of other clubs. It is hoped next 
spring to form a boating club. Amongst other amusements a concert is held every 
Wednesday night, and a ball once amonth. Educational classes are held in an adjoining 
room every Monday and Friday evening exclusively for the members, and are well 
attended. There is a sick benefit club in good working order, providing its members 
with 8s. per week in case of sickness for a contribution of 3d. per week. The tunds are 
shared out each Christmas, and the Club restarts each year. In connection with the 
mission, of which the Club forms only one work, there is a second Club for lads under 
eight@en, large night schools well attended and superintended, temperance meetings 
for children and adults, Sunday and week-day Bible classes for men, women, and lads, 
mothers’ meetings, and large infant day and Sunday schools. The Rev. R. Linklater 
founded the mission some twelve years ago. He was ever an earnest and self- 
devoted labourer amongst his flock, and his loss has been deeply felt. The Rev. Father 
Downman, the late secretary of St. Alphege, Southwark, has succeeded Mr. Linklater, 
and is now the secretary of the Club. 


MEETING oF CLUB DELEGATES (10TH NOVEMBER, 1880).—Mr. A. Heward in the 
chair. Present : Mr. Whitlock, South London Institute; Messrs. Self and Horwood, 
Hammersmith Club; Mr. Anderson, Hatcham Liberal Club; Mr. Scrimgeour, Nelson 
Club; Mr. Thomas, Hackney Wick Club; Mr. Robinson, Stafford Club (Camberwell) ; 
Mr. Cooke, Tower Hamlets Radical Association ; Mr. Tabor, St. Pancras Club; Mr. 
Wood, St. Philip’s Club; Mr. C. Symons, Christchurch Club; Mr. Cain, Blackheath ; 
Mr. Allam, North London Club; Mr. La Dell, Clifden Institute. Several matters were 
discussed ; amongst others the question of enlarging the circulation of House and Home 
among the Clubs, and also of making the journal more useful to the Clubs, were con- 
sidered, and several useful suggestions were made. The arrangements for letting the 
rooms of the new seaside house at Brighton, and the best method of making the accom- 
modation provided known to the Clubs, were also discussed, 


PETERBOROUGH.—THE ST. Mark’s WoRKING MENn’s CiLus.—The report of this Club 
for the past year shows a very satisfactory progress. The business of the Club is divided 
into sections, each of which has its special sub-committee. The lecture and discussion 
‘section seems to have been especially successful ; excellent lectures and discussions have 
had the best proof of success, a cash balance in favour of the Club, The free and easy 
on Saturday seems also to be very useful. We give the following extracts from the report : 
‘In February the Very Rev. Dean Stanley (President of the Affiliated Clubs) honoured 
this Club by delivering a lecture in the Drill Hall upon ‘The Use of History’ to an 
overflowing audience, the proceeds being devoted to the Club funds. In May a Penny 
Bank was opened in connection with this Club. A Flower Show was again held this 
year, and in spite of the bad weather which prevailed so much during the early part of 
the summer, proved to be a greater success than that of last year, leaving a good 
balance to hand to the treasurer. During the summer the Cricket Club was well patro- 
nised, and some excellent matches took place. In August the members of this Club and 
their friends, to the number of about sixty, accompanied by the president, one vice- 
president, and the two hon. secs., made their third annual trip to London, and visited 
Woolwich Arsenal, Greenwich Park and Hospital, and Chelsea Hospital, and were most 
cordially entertained by the members of the Chelsea Club, to whom the most hearty 
thanks are due for their kind reception. The Club has once again to thank Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt for the excellent arrangements he made. Your Committee have great pleasure in 
being able to inform you that the Library has been much enlarged during the year.” 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


THE Artisans’ Dwellings question still largely occupies the public attention. 
Various bodies and societies are bestirring themselves in the matter ; and 
the daily and weekly press very liberally accords space for its discussion. 
Mr, James Young, ina letter to the Buzlder of Saturday last, upon the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, said :— 

‘There are in London hundreds of houses, crowded with human beings: 
that are so foul and dilapidated that any attempt to render them healthy 
would be a farce, and in the suburbs it is becoming as bad ; there the only 
shelter open to the poor is the six-roomed house thrown together by the 
Jerry builder ; but no workman is able to pay £30 4 year rent, so the six- 
roomed house becomes the home of three or four families, with one wash- 
house and one closet for all, to the serious detriment of health and morality. 
The only apparent remedy is the erection of blocks on the Peabody plan. 
At the present time a vestry south of the Thames is trying to foist on the 
ratepayers a new vestry-hall at the cost of £30,000, in opposition to the 
strongly expressed opinion of the ratepayers ; yet they grudge the poor a 
decent lodging. Of course the owner of the highly rented slum, and the 
speculating builder with houses on hand he can neither sell nor let, will 
both oppose the Act, and these classes are well represented on the vestries ; 
but I hope the Government, considering the urgent necessities of the poor, 
will turn a deaf ear to vestries and vested interests.” 


At a meeting of the Common Council last week the question was under 
consideration. The Streets Committee reported that the Home Secretary 
had refused to sanction the Golden Lane and Petticoat Square schemes. 
In asubsequent discussion upon a draft Bill to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment for raising money for Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings improve- 
ment schemes, it was stated by Mr. Rogers that the Corporation had 
‘*solved the question of erecting these dwellings in the City and obtaining 
a return of four per cent. ;” and Mr. Bedford added that accommodation 
for 1,000 persons had been so provided. 


At the weekly meeting of the Local Rights Association, held on Monday 
last, Mr. Dunn, the hon. secretary, reported that a successful public 
meeting had been held in the Tower Hamlets. He had written to the 
Home Secretary, asking him to receive a deputation from the Association, 
and all the members should bring together the reports on their visitations 
of certain slums and districts, so as tolay them before the right hon. 
gentleman. They had toa certain extent suspended their visitation of 
houses, because they found they were becoming the persecutors of those 
whom they wished to benefit, as when pressure was put upon the land- 
lords to improve their premises they either evicted the tenants or put on an 
extra amount of rent. The Metropolitan Board had recommended the 
Holborn Board of Works to carry out Torrens’s Act ; but in spite of the 
amendments of that Act it dia not provide for the reconstruction of 
dwellings, unless the landowner or the vestry wished to reconstruct 
them. 


On Monday evening last Mr. J. F. B. Firth, M.P., presided at a lecture 
upon the liquor laws of America, delivered in Chelsea by Mr. J. W. 
Manning, Canadian Commissioner to the United States. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for presiding, remarked that he sympathised very much with Mr, Firth in 
most of his views on public matters, 


*¢Mr. Firth was a very courageous man, attacking great and frmly-rooted 
abuses. (Hear, hear.) He was not afraid to go eastward and tackle the 
Eastern Question, not being alarmed by the wild beasts which he met in 
that part—the turtles, the dragons, and the griffins. (Laughter.) He was 
now helping to attack the demon of intemperance, and it was pleasant to 
think that the crusade against it looked more hopeful than ever before. The 
movement had now got another leader, and that was Mr. Gladstone. 
(Cheers.) For in the House of Commons a large majority, of which Mr. 
Gladstone was the leader, had declared in favour of local option. He (Sir 
Wilfrid) had only got to wait to see what the Government proposed next 
session, but if they said nothing about the question in their programme, 
it would be his duty to move that without delay the Government should 
carry out the resolution passed last spring. If he failed in carrying this, 
he would bring it forward again the following session, and they might be 
sure that before many years were over he would carry it.” | (Cheers,) 











Sir John Bennett, in writing to a contemporary upon the Corporation of 
London and Technical Education, says :— 


‘‘The cry for technical education has now become so pronounced on 
every side that the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education will before long be brought into action. 
Several of the Guilds offer £10,000, and others smaller but yet handsome 
contributions, The Royal Commission has, in fact, questioned them as 
to what they have done, and roused them to exertion, The same question 
is now put by me to the Corporation. Whatever may have been the 
wisdom of our outlay in other matters, it will be a happy circumstance in 
their history if they can show they have not forgotten the most important 
use of a portion of their funds. The proposal of my resolution to contri- 
bute to the Institute 10,000 guineas from the City’s cash has surely the 
advantage of being well-timed. Our splendid income has gone in all 
directions for purposes more or less useful in times past. The Corporation 
has now the opportunity to aid handsomely ina form that shall have 
immediate practical effect. Thus, when the day comes for us to justify 
our position, we may be thankful that we have at least done our part. We 
complain of our commercial troubles now ; but what will these troubles be 
ten years hence? In more than twenty-five great branches of British 
manufactures our exports have fallen off, and our imports have gone on 
increasing. This sad state of things can be traced in almost every case 
to the comparative inferiority of our workmanship. On every side our rivals 
fortify their rising artisans with elementary instruction, and then pass them 
on to higher education, to culminate in systematic, organised, scientific, 
technical training.” 


In response to a suggestion made to the Executive Committee by the 
Nineteenth Century Building Society, the following course of Lectures on 
“* Dwelling Houses,” largely descriptive of articles and apparatus 
in the Museum, will be delivered at the Museum, University College, 
Gower Street. The admission to the lectures will be by free tickets, which 
will be distributed through the agency of the metropolitan building societies. 
December 11th, ‘‘Situation and Construction,” by Edward C. Robins, F.S.A. ; 
January 8th, 1881, ‘‘ Ventilation, Lighting, and Warming,” by Edward C. 
Robins; January 22nd, ‘‘ Water Supply and Filtration,” by Prof. W. H, 
Corfield ; February 5th, ‘‘ Drainage,” by Rogers Field, C.E, ; and February ° 
roth, ‘‘ Water-closets, Sinks, and Baths,” by Prof. W. H. Corfield. Each 
lecture will commence at half-past three in the afternoon. 


In many districts of London the poor suffer great inconvenience and 
outrage from the absence of mortuary accommodation. It seems, too, 
that Bumbledom is ingenious enough to render some existing mortuaries 
useless. According to the following report of an inquest in St. George’s, 
Southwark, held on Monday last by Mr. Payne, this is the case in that 
parish :— 

‘©The inquiry was upon the body of Emily E. Owen, aged six years, 
who had resided at 67, Mint Street. The evidence showed that the 
deceased had been in good health up to Thursday last, when, about three 
o’clock in the morning, she was noticed to be ill, and before a doctor could 
be found she expired. Dr. Evans, divisional surgeon to the police, said 
the cause of death was congestion of the lungs through the effect of the 
cold weather. In reply to the coroner, the doctor said he had had to make 
the post-mortem examination in the room in which the family had lived, 
there being no proper machinery in the parish for the removal of cases of 
this kind to the mortuary. In the present case a man and his wife and 
four children were living in a wretched room less than 1o ft. square, the 
wife having recently been confined, and he was called upon to make the 
post-mortem examination in this confined apartment. The coroner 
remarked that until lately the dead bodies of very poor people used to be 
brought to the workhouse mortuary; but the parish authorities had built 
a new mortuary a distance away, and the question was what arrangement 
could be made for the removal of the bodies to that place. Mr. Mason, 
the coroner’s officer, said the Guardians had passed a resolution not to 
allow even the loan of a shell for the bodies to be removed in, or one of 
the able-bodied paupers to assist in the removal, One of the parish 
doctors had recently to make a post-mortem examination upon the floor 
of a room in which a family were living. The Medical Officer of Health 
for St. George’s said he was sure the Vestry and the Guardian Board were 
unwilling to allow of any obstacle standing in the way of an improvement 
in the matter complained of. We would undertake to bring the subject 
before the Guardians, and hoped to get their sanction for the loan of the 
shells.” 


In a lecture upon ‘‘ Medical Emergencies,” delivered before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association on Monday last, Dr. Alder Smith, who 
advised the calling in of a medical man in all serious cases, said that— 


‘‘What were generally known as fits arose either from an insufficiency 
of blood or from some brain disturbance. The best treatment for the 
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former was the holding down of the head, a litttle sal volatile, and plenty 
of fresh air, while the latter required a good deal of care in dealing with, 
for persons were frequently regarded as drunk when asa fact they were 
suffering from apoplexy. Insénsibility was attributable to apoplexy, 
opium-poisoning, drunkenness, epilepsy, injury to the brain, and 
blood-poisoning. He recommended that all drunken persons should 
be seen by a doctor before being taken into custody by the police, 
care being taken that the person was conveyed on a stretcher, and not in 
a vehicle on wheels, as the latter might, under the circumstances, produce 
death. In all cases of apoplexy the head of the person should be kept up, 
and quietness should be secured. In cases of insensibility from opium the 
pupils of the eyes were contracted, and the best remedy was to give twenty 
- grains of sulphate of zinc, which would act as an emetic, then applying 
cold water to the face and keeping the person walking about. For hys- 
teria cold water and sal yolatile were sure remedies; and in cases of 
epilepsy care should be taken not to administer alcohol. He fully endorsed 
the regulations laid down by the Royal Humane Society for drowning 
cases,’ 








HONOUR THE LIVING! 


LEND me thine eyes, Posterity ; a cloud 
Gathers between my vision and the men 
Whose voices echo o’er this breathing world. 
Lend me thy sight !—lend me thy placid soul, 
Free of this mean contemporaneous scorn, 
That I may know what mighty spirits walk, 
Daily and hourly, in my company, 
Or jostle shoulders in the common crowd, 
The thinkers and the workers of the time 
I would behold daily, for my delight, 
The clear side of the greatness, the iull size, 
Shape, glory, majesty, of /wz7g men. 
Why should our envy dim the orbs of heaven? 
Why should our malice dwarf the giant’s height— 
Our scorn make black the white robes of the sage ? 
Lend me thy sight! I will see marvels yet— 
Gold in the dust, and jewels in the mire. 
Mackay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 


(The Edttor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


HOUSE DRAINAGE TESTS. 
To the Editor of ‘* HousE AND Home,” 

SIR, : 

A report from the Board of Health of Boston, U.S.A., gives the 
following account of a mode of testing house-drains, which has been success- 
fully carried out in that city :— 

“Tt is quite generally known that leaky house-drains are commonly 
detected by using peppermint, though just how this is done is not so 
thoroughly understood. Peppermint is not indispensable. Any of the volatile 
essential oils will answer as well; but, from its cheapness, peppermint is 
usually employed. It is put up in small vials for the purpose, one vial 
containing sufficient to test one line of pipe. First, remove all casing there 
may be around the pipes throughout the building. Stuff tow, rags, or any 
convenient article, as closely as may be, around the pipes where they pass 
from one storey to another, to prevent the smell from following the pipe 
upward. If possible, station a person on every floor, furnished with chalk 
or red pencil, to mark the actual location of any detected smell. If the main 
drain (soil-pipe) extends through the roof, station the operator at that point 
with vial and two pails of hot water. Everybody being in position, let the 
operator pour down the peppermint, and, as soon after as possible, both 
pails of water, taking care not to spill peppermint on his clothes or on the 
floor or roof. The observers on every floor should now try to detect any 
smell they may be able to, and mark any such places with chalk, so that they 
can be examined in detail at leisure. This is the entire operation. The 
person on the roof must on no account for at least ten minutes leave his 
position ; for he will surely bring the smell with him to a greater or lesser 
extent, and leaks may not all be detected in Jess than that time. If the 
soil-pipe does not extend to the roof, as it should, run the peppermint 
through the upper water-closet or set bowl. If there be more than one set 
of pipes, and the first is found leaky, they must be tested on different days, 
one at a time, as it is impossible to get all the smell out of a house in less 
time. The cost of the peppermint is two dollars per dozen vials. Length 
of time required to thoroughly inspect a building, from one to five hours, 
depending cn the complexity of the pipe arrangement.” 

It is stated that this plan has been adopted for testing the drainage of 
some of the health-resorts in the United States; and, in instance, it was 
found that the sme'l of peppermint was imparted te the water drunk by 
the guests. 

; I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Pall Mall East, Nov, 12th. EDWARD J. WATHERSTON. 





_ considerably less than the ordinary coal-consuming grate. 








HOME-BAKED BREAD. 


é To the Editor of ‘‘ HousE AND HOME.” 
IR, . 

Every one—more particularly we poor doctors—who has paid any 
attention to the matter knows the value of really good, wholesome, sweet 
bread, though unfortunately such bread is hard to get. A great objection 
to whole-meal bread is the thickness and hardness of the crust, which, 
besides the almost inevitable waste involved, can hardly be masticated 
with comfort by persons not blessed with unusually good teeth. As for 
home-made bread, its quality usually varies greatly, though of course it 
ought not ; sometimes it is over dry, the crust is generally far too hard, 
and not rarely, especially when the loaves are baked in small ovens, the 
outside dries thoroughly and gets as hard as a board, while the top of the 
loaf, attached to a large pyramidal mass of the crumb, with the apex 
downward, separates from the bottom and sides. During a long residence 
in Lundy Island my troubles with respect to bread were great; we have 
no bakers’ shops, and our loaves are too often dry, bard, and split in the 
way described above ; true my teeth are perfect, but I could not enjoy 
bread which required masticating for some minutes, and then, in going 
down my throat, felt like a whole walnut. At Lundy we had the best 
flour money could get, and we tried whole-meal and various combinations 
passing under that name, but to no purpose. At last Mrs. Thomas James 
-—the wife of the assistant fog-signal man, who has supplied me of late 
with bread—one day brought me a loaf beautifully baked, the crust about 
a quarter of an inch thick, ‘and delicately straw-coloured or just reddish- 
brown ; the crumb wassweet, sponge-like, and most palatable. Whether 
she had thought of it herself or had been taught it in her younger days I 
forget, but it turned out that instead of putting the dough in the tin she 
had put the tin over the dough or sponge. The result had been unexpec- 
tedly successful, and a palatable, well-baked, and not too dry loaf was 
obtained, fit to place on the table of a bishop ora belted earl. Less dough, 
by the way, must be put under the tin than would have to be placed in it. 

I am sure that Mr. Thomas James, whose address is, ‘‘ Lundy Island, 
Instow, North Devon,” would gladly give any information in his power to 
any one writing for it. The mail communication with Lundy is at all 
times irregular and infrequent, and replies must not be looked for under 
two or three weeks. But Mr. James, though he does not write ‘‘C.B.,” 
**D.D.,” or ‘‘ M.D.” after his mame, is one of Nature’s true gentlemen, 
and most courteous (as all gentlemen should be), and it would be a delight- 
ful task to him to give information on this or any other matter with which 
he is specially conversant. 

I dare say the expedient I have described is known to many house- 
wives, but it is somewhat curious that no one in Lundy knew it, or, 
when told about it, would believe in its efficacy; and of course no one 
there, and few persons elsewhere either, would dream of doing anything so 
thoroughly unlike a typical Englishman as trying an experiment. Grumble, 
yes—argue till Doomsday—but utterly refuse to experimentalise, as that 
would require some common sense. 


Wimborne, Dorset. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI, 








Dr. SIEMENS’s NEW CURE FOR SMOKE.—Dr. C. W. Siemens describes 
in WVature a new modification of the ordinary fire-grate, by which all smoke 
is done away with, and all the heat is thrown out to the room, at a cost 
Instead of the 
bars at the bottom,-an iron dead-plate is substituted, and, instead of coal, 
coke or anthracite is used. To this dead-plate is riveted a stout copper 
plate facing the back of the fire-grate, and extending 5in. both upwards 
and downwards from the point of junction. The dead-plate stops shoit 
about an inch behind the bottom bar of the grate to make room for a half- 
inch gas-pipe, which is perforated with holes of about one-twentieth of an 
inch in diameter placed zigzag at distances of three-quarters of an inch 
along its upper surface. This pipe rests upon a lower plate, which is bent 
downwards towards the back so as to provide a vertical and horizontal 
channel of about one inch in breadth between the two plates. A trap- 
door, held up by a spring, is provided for the discharge of ashes falling into 
this channel. The vertical portion of this channel is occupied by a strip 
of sheet copper about 4in. deep, bent in and out like a lady’s frill and 
riveted to the copper back piece. Copper being an excellent conductor of 
heat, this piece, presenting (if not less than a quarter of an inch thick) a 
considerable sectional conductive area, transfers the heat from the back of 
the grate to the frill work in the vertical channel. An air current is set 
up by this heat, which in passing along the horizontal channel impinges on 
the line of gas-flames and greatly increases their brilliancy. So great is 
the heat imparted to the air by this simple arrangement that a piece of 
lead of about half. a pound in weight introduced through the trap-door into 
this channel melted in five minutes, proving a temperature to exist exceed- 
ing 619 deg. F. or 326 deg. C. Theabstraction of heat from the back has, 
moreover, the advantage of retarding the combustion of the coke there 
while promoting it at the front of the grate. Ina large fireplace in a room 
of 7,200 cubic feet, facing the north, the temperature was easily main- 
tained at 60 deg., and the result of one day’s campaign of nine hours was 
a consumption of 62 cubic feet of gas and 221b. of coke, the total cost 
being 4.725 deg., or at the rate of about one halfpenny per hour. 


THE greater part of men have no opinion, still fewer an opinion of their 
own, well reflected and founded upon reason. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
— Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


OF all inorganic substances, acting in their own proper nature, and with- 
out assistance and combination, water is the most wonderful. If we think 
of it as the source of all the changefulness and beauty which we have seen 
in clouds, —then, as the instrument by which the earth we have contemplated 
was modelled into symmetry, and its crags chiselled into grace ;—then, as 
in the form of snow, it robes the mountains it has made with that trans- 
cendent light which we could not have conceived if we had not seen ;—then, 
as it exists in the foam of a torrent, in the iris which spans it, in the morning 
mist which rises from it, in the deep, crystalline pools which mirror ‘its 
hanging shore, in the broad lake and glancing river ;—finally, in that which 
is to all human minds the best emblem of unwearied, unconquerable 
power, the wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of the sea ;—what shall 
we compare to this mighty, this universal element, for glory and beauty? or 
how shall we follow its eternal changefulness of feeling? It is like trying to 
paint a soul !—Rushkin,* 


The extremes of glory and of shame, 

Like east and west, become the same. 

No Indian prince has to his palace 

More followers than a thief to the gallows. 

Butler. 
Those who have affirmed self-love to be the basis of all our sentiments 

and all cur actions, are much in the right. There is no occasion to 
demonstrate that men have a face; as little need is there of proving to 
them that they are actuated by self-love.— Voltaire. 


There is not such a mighty difference, as some men imagine, between 
the poor and the rich—in pomp, show, and opinion, there is a great deal, 
but little as to the pleasures and satisfactions of life ; they enjoy the same 
earth, and air, and heavens ; hunger and thirst make the poor man’s meat 
and drink as pleasant and relishing as all the varieties which cover a rich 
man’s table; and the labour of a poor man is more healthful, and many 
times more pleasant, too, than the ease and softness of the rich. 

Dr. Sherlock. 

Excellence is never granted to man, but as the reward of labour. It 
argues, indeed, no small strength of mind to persevere in the_ habits of 
industry without the pleasure of perceiving those advantages, which, like 
the hand ofa clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to their point, 
yet proceed so slowly as to escape observation. —Sz Joshua Reynolds. 


It was said by Charles XII. of Sweden, that he who was ignorant of 
the arithmetical art was but halfa man. With how much greater force 
may a similar expression be applied to him who carries to his grave the 
neglected and unprofitable seeds of faculties, which it depended on himself 
to have reared to maturity, and of which the fruits bring accessions to 
human happiness—more precious then all the gratifications which power 
or wealth can command.—Dugald Stewart. 


Nothing could be more desirable to creatures mortal (as we are by the 
necessary condition of terrestrial matter) and obnoxious to miseries, than 
to be born after such a manner, as in the first part of life, while we are 
tender, unacquainted with things, and put under the guardianship of others, 
to enjoy the sweets without the care; in the middle, to please ourselves as 
much in taking care of others; and in the decrepit, feeble age, to be 
assisted in our turn by others whom we have educated. 

King’s Origin of Evil. 

A companion that is cheerful, and free from swearing and scurrilous dis- 
course, is worth gold. I love such mirth as does not make friends ashamed 
to look upon one another next morning ; nor men, that cannot well bear it, 
to repeat the money they spend when they be warmed with drink. And 
take this for a rule: you may pick out such times and such companions, 
that you may make yourselves merrier for a little than a great deal of 
money ; for ‘*’tis the company and not the charge that makes the feast.” 

Lsaac Walton. 


Every one has a right belonging to man, and a natural power to worship 
that which he shall think right ; nor is any one injured or benefited by 
the religion of another. Nor is it any part of religion to force religion, 
which ought to be taken up spontaneously, not by force.— 7ertullian. 


Men fear death as children fear the dark; and as that natural fear in 
children is increased by frightful tales so is the other. Groans, convul- 
sions, weeping friends, and the like, show death terrible ; yet there is no 
passion so weak but conquers the fear of it, and therefore death is not 
such a terrible enemy. Revenge triumphs over death, love slights it, 
honour aspires to it, dread of shame prefers it, grief flies to it, and fear 
anticipates it.—Lord Bacon. 








*The printer inadvertently failed to correct proof of this paragraph last week. It is, 
consequently, reprinted so as to make it sense, : 











HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


BACON OMELETTE. 


Cut up a slice of bacon in very small dice, and mix and fry as above.— 
Miss Smithard, 
THE CURATE’S OMELETTE. 


Beat up two eggs in a basin; then take the roe of any fish, put it in a 
saucepan, with a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, half a teaspoonful of chopped 
schalot, and parsley, with a little seasoning; mix with eggs in basin, fry 
and roll, and serve as above.—J@tss Smithard. 


MARRIAN’S PUDDING. 


Thoroughly well butter a dish, sprinkle with bread-crumbs, then spread 
over that a few thin slices of apple or apricot, then a layer of sweet almonds 
chopped fine, then a layer of crumbs, then a layer of marmalade, and so 
on till the dish is filled ; then take two eggs, beat well, add one ounce of 
castor sugar, one gill of milk ; pour carefully in dish, bake twenty minutes, 
turn out, and serve with custard sauce round. Make sauce thus: Put on 
fire one gill of milk, half an ounce of sugar, a quarter of a lemon grated ; 
beat up an egg; when milk boils pour in egg, carefully thicken over fire, 
strain; one dozen almonds, one ounce of butter, two ounces of bread- 
crumbs, two apples, three eggs, half a pint of milk, one ounce and a half 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of marmalade.—Afiss Smuthard. 


DARIOLES A LA VANILLE. 


Mix half an ounce of flour with one gill of milk, one ounce of castor 
sugar, half an ounce of butter ; boil together ; add sixteen drops of vanilla, 
then beat up two eggs, mix lightly in batter, line six moulds with paste, 
fill with mixture, bake twenty minutes ; make short paste with three ounces 
of flour; one ounce and a half of butter to line moulds.—J/2ss Smithard. 


SNOW PUDDING. 


One-half ounce gelatine, pour warm water on it enough to cover it, and 
let it stand about three minutes, then add one pint boiling water to dissolve 
it; add the juice of one lemon, two cups sugar ; let it stand and cool; beat 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, and add to the gelatine, beating 
all one hour; put in a mould; make the custard of the yolks ; when taken 
from the mould, pour the custard around it; or, if you choose, you can 
trim with jelly. 
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TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


ALL orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PEARCE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and wot to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting Mouse and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 


office. 








PORTRAITS. 
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MR. MARK FIRTH. 


Grorcr Prazopy and Josiah Mason have already been in- 
cluded in our portrait gallery, and under the melancholy cir- 
cumstances which ever accompany death we now publish the 
portrait of one whose beneficent and benevolent deeds entitle 
him to a place among that small but growing band of philan- 
thropists who are at once the glory and hope of our age. The 
mere pursuit of wealth for its own sake, or as the means of 
personal agerandisement, is contemptible; but in the hands 
of a Firth, a Peabody, or a Mason it is ennobled by the uses 
to which it is applied—the alleviation of human misery or 
the elevation of the race. 

Mr. Firth was born in 1819.. His father, the late Thomas 
Firth, the founder of the firm of Thomas Firth and Sons, died 
in 1848, leaving five sons, of whom Mark was the eldest, and 
two daughters. The father was practically and thoroughly 
acquainted with steelmaking. For some years he was in the 
service of Messrs. Sanderson Brothers, of Sheffield, where two 
of his sons, Mark and Thomas, were also employed. 

In 1843 Mr. Thomas Firth commenced business in a small 
way as a steel manufacturer in Charlotte Street, on the site 
now occupied by Messrs. S. and C, Wardlow’s works, and he 
was assisted by his two sons, Mark and Thomas. 


The determination and tact with which Mr. Mark Firth 
developed the business were remarkable ; and in 1849 the firm 
of Thomas Firth and Sons erected the Norfolk Works, in which 
an enormous business was soon built up, not only in gun- 
making, but in steel for various purposes. The firm speedily 
became a wealthy one, and that Mr. Mark Firth has applied 
his riches wisely, is apparent from his munificent acts and 
benefactions. __ 

His first gift of any magnitude was £1,000 which he added 
to a legacy of £5,000 left by his brother Thomas for the 
erection of a college for the training of young men for the New 
Connexion ministry. In 1869 he erected “ Mark Firth Alms- 
houses” at Ranmoor, near his own residence, at a cost of 
430,000. In this building there are 36 houses, accommodating 
39 persons, which are left to the poor of the town for ever. 
The inmates have free occupancy, and receive a weekly 
allowance of ros. for a married couple and 7s. for a single 
somate. 

His next munificent act was the gift of “ Firth Park” to the 
town. He purchased the Page Hall estate for £25,550, and 
set apart 36 acres for the benefit of the people of Sheffield. 
The park was opened in 1875 by the Prince of Wales, who, 
with the Princess of Wales, was for some days Mr. Mark 
Firth’s guest. 

In handing the deeds of the park to his Royal Highness, 
Mr. Firth said :— 


“Tt will not be thought inexpedient or undesirable that I 
should say a few words with reference to the park which your 
Royal Highness has so graciously consented to open. Raised 
by the favour of Almighty God to a position of comparative 








competency and prosperity, it has been my desire, in some 
public way, thankfully to acknowledge His goodness, and to 
make this acknowledgment in a form that shall be serviceable 
through all time to as large a number of my fellow-townsmen 
as possible. Feeling a sincere interest in my native town, 
and wishing to make some contribution to the means of recrea- 
tion and enjoyment of this large and rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, so many of whom are necessarily compelled to live in 
densely crowded workshops, I have been unable to think of 
any mode by which my object could be better realised than by 
the gift of this park. The park contains about thirty-five acres 
of freehold land, which has been conveyed to the Corporation 
of Sheffield, as conservators for the public, and they are em- 
powered to make, from time to time, such regulations as may 
be necessary to ensure its preservation and intended use. 
Within the limited time at my disposal since the purchase of 
the property it has been found impossible to complete the 
requisite buildings and to lay out the ground and walks ac- 
cording to the plan designed; but it is my intention to do in 
those respects whatever may be needful to fit the park for the 
purpose for which it is given. I now beg to place in the hands 
of your Royal Highness the deed of gift of the park, with the 
devout and earnest wish that’ many amongst the present 
generation of my fellow-townsmen, and many generations yet 
to come, may find within its borders recreation, enjoyment, and 
health.” 

But the most useful act of his life was the foundation of Firth 
College, in Sheffield, opened by Prince Leopold in 1879. The 
college, which forms a prominent part of a pile of imposing 
educational buildings in the centre of the town, was erected 
and fitted up by Mr. Mark Firth at a cost of £20,000. 

A believer in the importance of extending higher education, 
Mr. Firth took great interest in the University Extension 
scheme, and, in order to give it a local home, not only built 
the college, but endowed it at a further cost of £5,000, and 
gave a chair of chemistry worth £150 a year. The endow- 
ment fund now amounts to £20,000, and a great educational 
work is being carried on in the institution. 

Mr. Firth has filled the office of Mayor of Sheffield, and he 
was Master Cutler for three years; he was.a member of the 
Town Trust, and also of the first Sheffield School Board. On 
the death of Mr. Roebuck he was invited, by the Conservative 
party, to contest the vacant seat in the House of Commons, 
but he declined the honour. 

About three weeks ago Mr. Firth was seized with apoplexy 
and paralysis, and he died at noon on Sunday last. Wherever 
his name is known, the following sentiments, uttered by the 
Rev. Canon Blakeney, D.D., Vicar of Sheffield, in his sermon 
on the evening of that day, will be cordially responded 
LOn a 

“ To-day Sheffield—the whole of Sheffield—has to mourn 
the tremendous loss it has sustained by the death of one of 
her merchant princes, whose name will ever be associated with 
all that is noble, generous, kind, and true—I mean that name 
which has become a household word in our midst—Mr. Mark 
Firth. I cannot now say any more. My heart is too full. I 
can only say that such a man cannot easily be replaced; such 
a man we rarely find. I pray that God in his unbounded love 
may support and comfort Mr. Firth’s beloved family—his 
widow and his children. May they realise the blessed fact 
that their dear departed one is with the Saviour whom, I 
believe, he loved and served, and whose cause he was ever 
ready to advance. The subject is to me a most painful one. 
I will merely conclude by praying that this dispensation may 
lead all connected with the town to set their affections more 
on things above.” 





A TRUTH which one has never heard causes the soul surprise at first,’which 
touches it keenly; but, when it is accustomed to it, it becomes very insen- 
sible there. 
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OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


“THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(6) Febrifugum Magnum: or, Cominon Water the best Cure for 
Fevers, and probably for the Plague. By JoHN Han- 
cockE, D.D., Rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, Londcn, 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and Chaplain to His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford. (1722.) 


THE author of this book, although a medical innovator, was 
a sound theologian, not given to change or novelty. He wrote 
a book in refutation of Mr. Whiston’s Arian Heresy, entitled 
‘¢ Arianism not Primitive Christianity,” and left other evidences 
of his orthodoxy as a divine. 

The title-page of this very scarce work is as follows :— 


frebrifugum Magnum : 
hh 
COMMON WATER 


alias Wd Soh 


COTS a7 27a ky Wales 


And probably for the 


Ee eA Goad alee 


By Joun Hancocxe, D. D. Rector of St. 
Margaret's Lothbury, London, Prebendary 





of Canterbury, and Chaplain to his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford. 


Perfectissima fit sudoritbus febris solutio. 
Solis, &c Desideratum, 

Medicamentum quod statim tollat sanguints rarescentiam, & 
motum tmminuat, nullo fero symptomate subseguente. Pit- 
carnius in Princ. Elem. Med. &c. lib. 2. c. 1. §. 35. 


Medus de Imp. 


‘Elena 
 Agicoy bey u' 6ag Pind. 
Helleborum frustra cum jam cutis agra tumebtt, 
Poscentem videas venient? occurrite morbo. Per Sates 


£3) 00) ei teas vit groan wat yan won ranked > ite 
LONDON, 


Printed for R. Harsry, in St. Michael's Church-Porch, 
Cornhill : And Sold by J. Roperts, near the Oxford- 
Arms in Warwick-Lane. MDCCXXII. 


Price One Shilling. 





The preface is so short that we reproduce it entire :— 


Have now done, what for above this Twenty Years I have intended to do 
sometime before I die, only delay’d it to inlarge my Lxperience. If 
cold Water in the beginning of Fevers will do, what I Srom long Ex- 

perience verily think it will, the common Benefit tt will be 10 Manhind, will 
sufficiently excuse my divulging my Experience. If upon a Jar tryal (which 
~ 43s all I desire) it be found to fail, I must bear the Disgrace of amusing the 
World with such a Proposal. I doubt not, I shall easily find excuse with 








reasonable People, when the greatest Physicians confess, there is nothing yet 
found out, that will certainly, and at once take off a Fever, as I think Lam 
sure, cold Water will do. 


Nineteen pages of Dr. Hancocke’s treatise are occupied with 
an account of the theories of fever propounded by various 
medical authors and schools, which we pass by as being un- 
profitable. He then gives the following account of his first 
experience of the Water Cure :— 


About Seven or Eight and Twenty Years ago, I had a terrible Fit of the 
Jaundice, and a great Fever with it, and such a Cough, that I was forced 
to sit up Eight Weeks together, or must have been broke to Pieces; as it 
was, my Lungs were broke, and I coughed up a deal of Blood, and for the 
last Fortnight, I got up Phlegm, in considerable Quantities, as black as 
my Hat. All the Physicians that saw me gave me up, and some of ’em 
would visit me but once. But it pleased God, beyond the Expectation of 
all, I got through it ; tho’ I was very ill and weak all that Year. 

The next Spring, as near as I could remember, the same Week in 477/, 
the Jaundice came again, with a violent Cough. Then I confess I was 
afraid, by reason of the breach in my Lungs, I should not get through it. 
I met with a Friend, that advised me to take a little Powder of Yellow 
Amber in half a Pint of cold Water. I took it, and found my Cough stopt 
immediately. The first Thought I had was, it could hardly be the Amber, 
but the Water that must do it so soon. Some Hours after, when my 
Cough grew troublesome, I took half a Pint of Water, without the Amber, 
and found it had the same Effect ; when I went to Bed I drank a Glass of 
Water, and set another by me to drink after my first Sleep. I slept quietly 
that Night, and in the Morning found my self in a fine easy gentle Sweat, 
cooled my self a little, got up, and was much better. I continued to drink 
Water several times that Day, and the Day after, and found my self both 
Mornings in a gentle Sweat, and was still better. And the fourth Morning 
was not in any Sweat at all, and was well, the Cough, the Fever, and 
Jaundice gone. 


After giving particulars of a severe fever successfully treated 
by water, in the case of one of his own sons, he tells us— 


There was a Woman in our Neighbourhood that fell ill, and died of a 
most malignant Fever. The Women that came about her, stick’d not to 
say, it was little better than the Plague. Her Husband then kept a 
Coffee-House. There was an Acquaintance of mine, to whom I had told 
my Experience (which I often did to several, tho’ few regarded it) that was 
then drinking a Dish of Coffee at his House. The Man while the Clergy- 
man was there, fell ill with the most violent Symptoms that use to happen 
in the beginning of malignant Fevers. The Man own’d himself to be 
much worse than his Wife was, when she began to be ill, and said he 
should certainly die. The Clergy-man perswaded him to go to Bed, and 
said, he thought he could cure him; the Man thought he banter’d him, 
but was at last perswaded to go to Bed. He brought him up a Quart of 
Water, and made him drink it off. He fell into a violent Sweat in a little 
time, sweat all Day, and the next Day was well. 


He gives the following observations respecting the use of 
water in common fevers :— 


I. That in common Fevers, sometimes the Dose of Water will not make 
’em sweat, but will put ’em in a gentle Heat, and flush’em, and lying two 
or three Hours in Bed, the Fever is over; and they may get up, and 
without any danger at all go about their Business. When this is the Case, 
I think I may conclude, the Distemper was only a Fedris Ephemera, or a 
simple Synochus, that (as is often the Case) would have gone off of it self, 
in one, two, three, or four Days. 

2. Sometimes the Patient will sweat much, but not so plentifully, nor 
so long; as in the Cases I have before described. When this happens, I 
am apt to conclude, the Distemper would, if not taken off, have come to 
be a stated Fever, either what Physicians commonly call a putrid Symochus, 
or Causus, or the like. 

3. Sometimes the Patient will sweat most plentifully and even profusely, 
as in the Instances before mentioned. And then I think I have Reason 
to believe, the Fever if not taken off would have been of the malignant 
Kind. 

But still I am pretty sure, from long Experience, that a Dose of cold 
Water in Bed, wi!l take off any of these sorts of Fevers, if given in Time, 
z.e, the first or second Day, or for ought I know the third or fourth, but 
that I have never tried, nor would I have any Body else doit. He is no 
very wise Man, that hears what I assert and_ believes it, that will neglect 
it too long, and make an Experiment upon himself, or any Body else. 

4. There is no Occasion in this Method of Sweating, to add any Covers 
more than the Patient commonly lies under, at least I never order’d it to 
be done, nor do any of my Family use to do it, more than perhaps some 
of their wearing Apparel to keep it warm against they get up. Whereas 
it is common for People in Sweating to double their Covers, and bind their 
Heads to make ’em sweat. 

5. From thence it appears, that this is the most easy and kindly Sweat- 
ing, and that it offers the least Violence to Nature, and does no hurt 
whether the Patient sweat or not. And consequently more safe and 
effectual than either any of those violent Sweats, that in the beginning of 
some Fevers come of themselves, or any of those that are forced by hot 
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Sudorificks. And indeed there is so sensible a Difference between a 
Sweat produced by the hot Sudorificks, and what I propose, as nothing 
can be more. In the Case of the hot Sudorificks, before the Sweat 
appears, the Blood gallops through the Vessels, and greater Heat follows 
thereupon, and the Fever is for the present certainly increased, if not the 
Blood more corrupted, so that if the Patient do not afterwards sweat very 
plentifully, it may be a Question (and has been often with me) whether the 
Fever be not as much increased by the Heat of the Sudorificks, as it is 
lessened by the Sweat that follows it. 

But in the Case of Sweating by cold Water, the Fever is so quell’d, and 
the Pulse beats so easily (tho’ a little lower than the natural Pulse) that if 
a Physician were call’d in at that instant, and were told the Patient were 
in a Fever, he would not believe it. And when he found the Patient in 
a Sweat, would be apt to suspect he had some new Distemper, that he had 
heard or read nothing of ; and the Patient lying under no more Cover than 
he used to have, and having very little preternatural Heat upon him, under- 
goes the Process without any Fatigue, with ten Times more Ease, than he 
could do with the same quantity of Evacuation by Sweating, from any of 
the hot Sudorificks, And after the Sweat from the hot Sudorificks is over, 
there will remain such an Heat and Driness in the Patient’s Blood, and 
such a Drought in the Man as is troublesome. On the contrary, when the 
Sweat from this cool Sudorifick is done, the Patient will be muchwhat as 
cool and easy, as in his natural State of Health. 


Two cases of the cure of ague by water are given— 


About eight Months ago, I met with a worthy Dignitary of our Church. 
We were talking, as most People have been apt to do, of the Plague in 
france. I was telling him of the long Experience I had, of curing Fevers 
by Sweating with cold Water; that I had an Opinion, that it would cure 
the Plague if taken speedily, after it seized a Person. And I think I might 
say, I believed it would cure Agues, if taken in Bed at the approach of the 
cold Fit. It seems he then had an Ague; he said nothing to me, but the 
next Time his Fit came on, he went to Bed and took it. It made him 
sweat plentifully, for (as I remember he said) eight or nine Hours together. 
He took care of taking Cold, and had no more Fits of his Ague. This 
Account he gave me himself. 

The other Instance I had froma Person of Quality, with whom I had 
often discoursed of my Experience in this Case. He told me he.met a 
poor Man in the Street, who looked pitifully, I suppose he gave him some 
Charity ; and inquiring, what made him look so ill, the poor Man told 
him, he had had an Ague for half a Year, and that it had brought him very 
low. . The Gentleman advised him, the next Time his Fit came on, to go 
to he and take such a Quantity of cold Water, and directed him what 
to do, 

Some time after he met him again, and the Gentleman finding he looked 
well, inquired of him, whether he had done as he directed him. The poor 
Man told him he had, and that it took off his Ague at the second Fit, that 
is, at twice taking it. I had this Account from the worthy Knight himself. 


( Zo be continued. ) 








TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


‘ BALLADS AND OTHER Poems ”* is awelcome addition to the 


now widely-read series of volumes from the pen of our illustrious 
Laureate. It is dedicated “To Alfred Tennyson, my Grandson.” 

Golden-hair’d Ally, whose name is one with mine, 

Crazy with laughter and babble and earth’s new wine, 

Now that the flower of a year and a half is thine, 

O little blossom, O mine, and mine of mine, 

Glorious poet who never hast written a line, 

Laugh, for the name at the head of my verse is thine. 

May’st thou never be wrong’d by the name that is mine! 


Our space does not permit us to quote from the opening 
poem, “The First Quarrel,” after the manner of the “May 
Queen,” which bears welcome evidence that the force of the 
poet is unabated and his mental eye undimmed. 

In “ The Northern Cobbler,” a poem in the same style as 
‘‘'The Northern Farmer,” we have a stirring temperance poem 
which is eminently calculated to promote that great and much- 
needed reform. 

The cobbler is entertaining a visitor—his wife’s brother 
—whom he asks to 


Waiit till our Sally cooms in, fur thou mun a’ sights to tell. 

Eh, but I be maain glad to seea tha sa ’arty an’ well. 

** Cast awaay on a disolut Jand wi’ a vartical soon !” 

Strange fur to goa fur to think what sadilors a’ seéan an’ a’ doon; 
** Summat to drink—sa’ ot?” I’a nowt but Adam’s wine: 
What’s the ‘eat o’ this little ‘ill-side to the ’eat o’ the line? 








* London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 
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‘“* What’s i’ tha bottle a-stanning theer?”’ I'll tell tha. Gin. 
But if thou wants thy grog, tha mun goa fur it down to the inn. 
Naay—fur I be maiain-glad, but thaw tha was iver sa dry, 

Thou gits naw gin fro’ the bottle theer, an’I’!l tell tha why. 


He tells of hi§ marriage ‘ten years sin,” and that in the 
early days the couple were as “busy as beeés ... . an’ as 
’appy as ’art could think.” But the baby is born, and, says the 
cobbler, “then I taakes to drink.” From that time his down- 
He meets with boon companions 
at the “ Plow,” gets into scrapes, and even fights with a tailor 
—‘ not hafe ov a man, my lad.” This is too much for Sally’s 
patience, and she turns “ tongue-banger,” rating her husband 
for ‘‘sottin’” his “bradins.” But Sally, brave woman as she 
was, despite her weakness in the direction of tongue-banging, 
sets to work and “weshes fodlks’ cloaths” to keep the wolf 
from the door. She still, however, “‘ riled” him, and, he says, 
this “‘druv me to drink the moor.” He even sinks so low as 
to grab the ‘“munny she madde” to spend it in drink, which 
maddens him. 


An’ one night I cooms ’oam like a bull gotten loose at a faair, 

An’ she wur a-waaitin’ fo’mma, an’cryin’an’ tearin’ ’er ‘aair, 

An’ I tummled athurt the craadle an’ swear’d as I’d break ivry stick 
O’ furnitur ’ere i’ the ’ouse, an’ I gied our Sally a kick, 

An’ I mash’d the tables an’ chairs, an’ she an’ the babby beal’d,* 
Fur I knaw’d naw moor what I did nor a mortal beist o’ the feald. 


Sally is lamed by the kick; and the cobbler, ashamed of 
himself, goes with his wife to “ meeatin’” on Sunday “ murn,” 
when Muggins, the pastor, by aid of ‘“‘ Hell-fire an’ the loov 0’ 
God fur men,” preaches him into a penitent condition. Re- 
turning home, Sally kisses him. 


Heer wut a fall fro’ a kiss to a kick like Satan as fell 

Down out 0’ heaven i’ Hell-fire—thaw theer’s naw drinkin’ i’ Hell; 
Mei fur to kick our Sally as kep the wolf fro’ the door, 

All along o’ the drink, fur I loov’d ’er as well as afoor. 

Sa like a graat num-cumpus I blubber’d awaay o’ the bed— 

“‘ Weant niver do it naw moor ;” an’ Sally loodkt up an’ she said, 
‘*T’ll upowd it + tha weint ; thou’rt laike the rest o’ the men, 
Thou’ll goa sniffin’ about the tap till tha does it agéan, 

Theer’s thy hennemy, man, an’ I knaws, as knaws tha sa well, 
That, if tha seeais’im an’ smells ‘im tha’ll foller ’im slick into Hell.” 


The cobbler goes to the inn and brings home a “big, black 
bottle o’ gin,” seeing which Sally cries. 


But I puts it inter ’er ’ands an’ I says to ’er, ‘‘ Sally,” says I, 

“¢ Stan’ ’im theer i’ the nadme o’ the Lord an’ the power ov ’is Graace, 
Stan’ ’im theer, fur I’ll loodk my hennemy strait i’ the faace, 

Stan’ ’im theer i’ the winder, an’ let ma loodk at ’im then, 

F’ seeims naw moor nor watter, an’ ’e’s the Divil’s on sen.” 


Friendly neighbours advise the moderate use of the ‘‘ crea- 
ture,” but our cobbler—and in this he is typical of tens of 
thousands who have been rescued from misery by abstinence 
—is too wise to listen to the voice of the charmer. He prefers 
to keep his enemy in full view, but imprisoned in a stone 
bottle. 


An’ theer ’e stans an’ theer ’e shall stan to my dying daay ; 

I’a gotten to loov ’im agean in anoother kind of a waay, 

Proud on ’im, like, my lad, an’ I keeaps ’im clean an’ bright, 

Looys ’im, an’ roobs ’im, an’ doosts ’im, an’ puts ’im back 7’ the light. 
Wouldn’t a pint a’ sarved as well as a quart? Naw doubt: 

But I liked a bigger feller to fight wi’ an’ fowt it out. 

Fine an’ meller ’e mun be by this, if I cared to taaste, 

But I modnt, my lad, and I weant, fur I’d feil mysen clean disgraaced. 
An’ once I said to the Missis, ‘‘ My lass, when I cooms to die, 
Smash the bottle to smithers, the Divil’s in ’im,” said I. 

But arter I chainged my mind, an’ if Sally be left aloan, 

T’ll hev ’im a-buried wi’mma an’ taike ‘im afoor the Throan. 

Coom thou ’eer—yon laady a-steppin’ along the streeat, 

Doesn’t tha knaw ’er—sa pratty, an’ fet, an’ neit, an’ sweeat ? 

Look at the cloaths on ’er back, thebbe ammost spick-span-new, 

An’ Tommy’s faiice is as fresh as a codlin ’at’s wesh’d i’ the dew. 
*Ere’s our Sally an’ Tommy, an’ we be a-goin to dine, 

Badcon an’ taiites, an’ a beslings-puddin’ { an’ Adam’s wine ; 

But if tha wants ony grog tha mun goa fur it down to the Hinn, 

Fur I weant shed a drop on ’is blood, noa, not fur Sally’s oan kin. 


The appearance of this poem is indicative of the steady but 








* Bellowed, cried out. 
+ [ll uphold it. 
+ A pudding made with the first milk of the cow after calving. 
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real progress of temperance. It cannot be too widely read or 
extensively circulated, and we hope the publisher will arrange 
for its separate issue in a cheap form. It will then be 
read by the million, and cannot fail to arrest and arouse the 
victims of drink, too many of whom clutch the hard-earned 
pence from their brave wives whose labours truly keep the 
wolf from the door. We shall further notice the volume next 
week. 





PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


By Dr. THos. GURNEY, PHysICIAN To CiTy DISPENSARY, ETC. 


Now AN 


THE only way, then, to be free from blood-poisoning, either 
acute, as in typhoid fever, diphtheria, and diseases of that type, 
or chronic, as consumption, eruptions, &c., is to have a pure 
current of fresh air always passing through as well as into the 
house ; to have all drains and rooms perfectly ventilated ; and 
to freely use disinfectants in the closets, of which Iozine is the 
only one I recommend with perfect confidence. 

We have next to consider cesspools. A cesspool is a 
nuisance and a danger to the surrounding neighbours, far 
more so than to the occupier of the house, but not so injurious 
to the owner as a badly trapped well-sealed drain without a 
ventilating shaft. Ifa cesspool be frequently emptied, so that 
decomposition of the organic matter is prevented, it may be 
kept tolerably inert, but it isa great trouble and more ex- 
pense in the end than a well-made drain. If a shovelful of 
fresh mould be thrown each day into it a valuable manure 
will be produced and the matter perfectly deodorised. 

There are cases in which a cesspool is imperative, and I 
will, therefore, describe the three kinds generally made. There 
is first a cesspool built with dry brickwork inside, carefully 
covered over, and the liquid contents allowed to drain off and 
percolate into the adjoining soil. This sort cannot have my 
commendation. 

A second sort is built with bricks set in cement, and then 
carefully plastered over with it, about two inches thick, so as to 
render the cesspool perfectly watertight. In order to further 
protect the surrounding soil the external surface of the wall of 
the cesspool is puddled for the space of a foot wide with 
impervious clay. Here we have a perfect well of decomposing 
organic matter, always giving off sewer-gas in such abundance 
as to dilute the air, destroying all the oxygen therein, and 
being a grand focus of disease to all its immediate neighbours. 
This kind is not to be recommended. Every effort has been 
rightly and scientifically taken to prevent soil-poisoning, but 
air-poisoning is not abandoned. 

A third kind of cesspool is surrounded by brickwork, set and 
steined with cement as in the last ; the external walls are also 
protected by clay, but with the following additions—the cess- 
pool is made much longer than wide, in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram, it is divided into three compartments, each compart- 
ment being one foot lower than the other, the one nearest the 
house receiving the affluent stream, being the more shallow. 
The division is made witha perforated substance like a sieve, 
the hole dividing No. 1 compartment from No. 2 being larger 
than that dividing No. 2 from No. 3. It follows that the solid 
substance remains in compartment No. 1, the liquid and 


thinner substances pass into No. 2, where the moresolidisagain . 


deposited, and the water passes into No. 3 compartment, from 
whence it is pumped out every day and carried away for 
manure. The whole compartments are covered over witha 
double wall so constructed that a pipe passes hermetically 
sealed from each of the compartments. This hollow wall or 
dome is filled with charcoal, and up its centre a shaft is carried 
twenty feet high—which can be made of zinc—so that all gases 
rising are filtered through the charcoal, and then carried so far 
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into the air as to be beyond the fear of being inhaled by 
human beings. Provided Iozine is frequently used in all the 
closets, and the compartments emptied tolerably often, this 
kind of cesspool is perfectly safe, but I can only recommend it 
where the drainage fall is bad or the authorities prevent a good 
outlet for them. No. 3 being perfectly airtight an index will 
be required to indicate the amount of liquid in it, or when full 
you will get a reflux into the house. 

Thus I have spoken of what cesspools should be, but now I 
must point out what I have often found them to be. It will 
astonish and alarm some of my readers when I state that there 
are at the present moment, and even in some of the largest 
houses in the Metropolis, cesspools zzs¢de the house. These 
are supposed to be watertight, but unfortunately that is an im- 
possibility. The natural expanse of gas will have its outlet. 
Moreoyer, in many of the houses near to fashionable squares 
the cesspools were built before cement was cheap, and therefore 
it was seldom or never used. It was also wisely thought re- 
quisite to have a place left in the brickwork for the convenience 
of emptying them of their contents. Doubtful at first if they 
were properly sealed, the friction from emptying them left little 
holes, so that air or even sewage could escape into the soil. In 
such a state they were left when for sanitary reasons and for 
greater convenience the house was drained and fitted with 
modern water-closets. The place was covered over and prob- 
ably carpeted by the new tenants to make it comfortable for 
the servants, and the focus of disease sank into oblivion, until 
the children are frequently attacked with diarrhcea, the 
young ladies sink away with consumption, and the small wound 
in the hand quickly becomes gangrenous, blood-poisoning 
supervening, and the head of the household is carried off in a 
few days in the prime of life, to the regret and astonishment of 
all except experienced sanitarians. 








ON FOOD AND APPETITE.* 


By H. Sinctarr Paterson, M.D, 
(Continued from page 242.) 


I HAVE now to tell you that foods are divided into certain 
classes, and these classes have certain distinctions that are 
easily remembered. Take this division, which is quite. as 
helpful as any other. Foods are divided into PROTEIDs, 
AMYLOIDS; OILS or FATS, and MINERALS. PRoTEIDS are 
recognised as containing nitrogen. Perhaps we can under- 
stand this subject better by adverting to Liebig’s theory, even 
though we do not accept it. Liebig taught that all foods are 
divisible into two great classes—flesh-forming and heat-giving ; 
all foods either form the solid structure of the body, or are 
consumed in yielding useful heat. The one class he called 
“plastic,” and the other class he called “ fuel.” We can easily 
understand a division like this; it has the great merit of con- 
venience. But, unfortunately, it has not the greater merit of 
truth. For a great many of these substances said to be flesh- 
forming yield heat, and a very large number of those articles 
that are said to be heat-giving are used in building up struc- 
tures in the body. For instance, there is in muscle, which is 
strictly employed in doing work within the body, a certain 
amount of fat that is just as essential to its muscular integrity 
as fibre. And yet fat, according to Liebig’s classification, is 
distinctively a heat-giving food; but without fat you have no 
muscle ; it is essential to muscular completeness and activity. 
A very large amount of brain tissue is simply fat in one of its 
forms. ‘The brain is an organ that is employed only in doing 
certain work, and that is not probably to any appreciable ex- 
tent used in giving heat by its decomposition, yet it is 
largely composed of this element of fat, which Liebig classes 
simply and purely as a heat-giver. Still this division, which 


* From ‘Health Studies,” by Dr. H. S. Paterson. (See House and 
Home, p. 223.) London: Hodder & Stoughton. ' 
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was very widely accepted when proposed by Liebig, has been 
the means of suggesting inquiry ; and it has also been helpful 
in directing the attention of those who have examined the 
subject minutely to certain corners and quarters to which, 
perhaps, their attention might not otherwise have been called. 
Nevertheless, on the other hand, if we divide foods into nitro- 
genous and non-nitrogenous—those that contain nitrogen and 
those that do not—we have a chemical division that is useful 
and true. The pRoTEIDs, among which we find albumen 
(white of egg, seeds of wheat, and other cereals), fid7ine (lean 
of meat, also in cereals, juice of the grape, and most 
vegetables), and caseine (cheese, pease, beans, and other legu- 
minous seeds), all contain nitrogen.* The amy.orps,f or 
starch-like foods, such as starch, sugar, gum, &c., contain no 
nitrogen. The o1ts of different kinds which are of the same 
character as FAT are rich in carbon. Then as to MINERALS— 
what would you think is one of the largest constituents of the 
body, and one which we must class among the minerals? 
Certainly it cannot be classed as nitrogenous, or amyloid, or 
fat. It is allied entirely to the mineral world—waTEr. Then 
besides water we have salts of different kinds. We find com- 
mon salt, which proves useful in the stomach. Phosphate of 
lime is also largely present as a constituent of bone. 

Well, there are these four kinds of food, and we must take 
them in fair proportions ordinarily in order that the body may 
be maintained in vigour. Certainly for full healthy life they 
must be all freely supplied. Nowif I had to measure the 
amount of nitrogenous food and the amount of carbonaceous 
food, and take these exactly in proportion to the body’s wants, 
it would be a very troublesome task. I should have to spend 
the greater part of my life in making analyses and determining 
these things for myself. But we are not placed under any such 
necessity. There may be times, in the case of certain diseases, 
when some elements require to be avoided and some other 
elements require to be supplied; and then a wise physician 
may prove very useful in determining, by weight and measure, 
what to give or what to withhold. But in ordinary living we 
ate freed from this necessity, because our natural appetites 
class and combine these elements in fair proportions day by 
day. 

Let us take, for instance, the food provided for infancy—the 
milk that every child gets from the mother. I have been lec- 
turing in a great many Board Schools, and I very often ask 
the boys and girls—those in the advanced standards, not the 
little ones—this question: ‘‘ What was the first food you ever 
got?” Almost invariably the answer I receive is, “ Bread.” 
Of course they ought to say, “‘ Milk.” I have to remind them 
that we all begin as babies. A baby is a very active little 
animal ; it kicks and crows and moves its arms about freely ; 
and it thrives remarkably well and grows bigger and fatter on 
this simple food alone. Milk supplies the babe with all the 
elements needed to make it grow. It grows a great deal more 
in a year than any of us are likely to do in the course of this 
year. Now when we analyse milk we find that it contains all 
the essential elements of which I have been speaking properly 
combined for the infant’s food. We find it has 873 parts in 
the thousand of water. And you remember that water plays 
a very important part in the body. It is by means of water 
that all the different parts are kept soft, and all the different 


elements are carried from one place to another ; it is the great - 


circulating medium within the organism.{ Then milk contains 
48 parts of caseine, or cheese, which is nitrogenous matter— 
one of the proteids containing nitrogen. It contains 44 parts 
of sugar; it has 30 parts of butter or fat, 2°30 of phosphate of 
lime, and 2°70 of other salts. So that in milk we have all the 
requisite elements—the proteid in the caseine, the amyloid in 


* The nitrogen is not alone ; it is in combination with carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, and some other varying elements. 

+ From two Greek words, amylon, starch ; eidos, form—starch-like. 

Tt ‘‘The Human Body and its Functions,” p. 78, ef seg. 
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the sugar, the fat in the butter, the mineral in the salts and in 
the water—and all combined in the very form in which they 
are best fitted for supplying the wants of the child. 

I do not mean to say that milk is sufficient food for grown-up 
people. What may be good for babies may not be good 
enough for men. We have good authority for that: “ Milk for 
babes, and strong meat for those that are of full age.” Still 
we have here a typical food that indicates the natural arrange- 
ment of the different classes of foods that are adapted for 
those of maturer years. It may be asked: While it is true 
that we have these elements supplied in the case of children, 
have we any such provision made, otherwise, for our wants 
when we become older? Yes, thousands of such provisions. 
We have provision made in every country under the sun, and 
I believe provision adapted to the wants and necessities of 
different climates. Men everywhere are supplied freely from 
nature—from the world in which they are placed—with all the 
elements rightly combined that are fitted for the nourishment 
of their bodies. We heard, not long ago, of many in Ireland 
—it was particularly brought home to our hearts during the 
former famine—who lived on potatos and milk and butter. 
We have heard the old joke about an Irishman’s dinner being 
“potatos and point.” A rasher of bacon hangs in his cabin, 
and when he eats his potatos he points them at the bacon to 
give them a relish! ‘The potatos, with butter or fat of any 
kind, however, really served him, and, along with the milk, 
supplied all his wants pretty fully. We find in the potatoa 
large amount of starch, and also another glue-like substance 
called gluten. 

Let us take bread, as giving us a better illustration, and one 
with which we are more familiar. Bread is commonly called 
“the staff of life.” I believe we can maintain our bodies in 
full vigour for a long time on bread and milk, if our digestive 
organs are in a normal condition ; but there are some persons 
who, from defective digestion, are not capable of thus using 
milk and bread. ‘This would not hold good in their case, but 
in ordinary cases, especially if the bread have a little butter 
spread on it, we could on this diet maintain our bodies in 
active work for a very long time. But while it is true that the 
various serviceable elements may be supplied in these forms, 
there is another thing to be kept in mind. As I have already 
said, there are peculiarities of constitution, or state, that make 
us unable to profit by the particular form in which nutriment 
may be assimilable by others. 

Analysing bread, as we have analysed the potato, we find 
that it contains starch in large measure, and starch is a car- 
bonaceous food. It is converted in the body into dextrine in 
the first instance, and ultimately into sugar, probably some- 
times into fat. This has.been a question much debated, but 
IT think evidence has been adduced to show that saccharine 
substances are capable of conversion into fats. For instance, 
bees have been fed on nothing but sugar or honey. Yet they 
have made wax, which is a fatty substance—that is to say, they 
have transformed the saccharine matter into fatty substance. 
And those unfortunate fowls that are shut up in darkness, and 
gorged with food that they may have enlarged livers, are fed on 
starchy foods, and convert these into fatty material. We have 
reason to believe that these starchy or saccharine matters are 
convertible into fat within the system. What the process may 
be we are not able to determine, but as to the effect or result 
there can be no doubt, after the experiments and observations 
that have been made.* 

(Zo be continued. ) 








PROSPERITY is no just scale. Adversity is the only balance to weigh 
friends. 
IDLENESS is the stupidity of the body, and stupidity the idleness of the 


mind. 
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* Foster’s ‘‘ Text-Book of Physiology,” p. 318. Macmillan, 1877. 
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HOW TO EMPLOY LEISURE. 


How should handworkers spend their leisure? A large 
number have so little to spend that rest demands it all. Never 
mind ; diligence and patience will work them out of that mill, 
and bring the leisure. 

Spare time may be found after hours of toil, during the days 
of sickness, or in seasons of slack work or bad weather. These 
might be turned to much advantage, with the will. But the 
will is not all ; temperament, surroundings, and habits influence. 
A lively fellow will be doing, if only mischief. A sluggish 
one will killtime or indulge low tastes, | Habits arise from 
early training. Some men are like chameleons, taking colour 
from outside objects, but having neither independent thought 
nor self-respect. Others are so full of self-importance that 
they learn from no one. Social feelings in the one may be 
stronger, leading to company or domestic pleasures. A sense 
of duty should govern, but sentiment rules rather than reason 
in this world. 

Slack seasons may be made profitable by the man who lives 
for a future. He can read. He can learn something of 
Nature inaramble. He can visit museums and other places 
of instruction. He can give his wife and children a merry 
occasion, and teach them something beside. He can study 
something, as drawing, which may help his business. He 
need not let the season pass in idle waste, or in loafing with 
those whose eyes are ever charmed by the glare of a ginshop. 
Compulsory inactivity is often made worse by folly. 

Sickness gives a leisure that may be turned into a blessing. | 





Many a man has then got a still time that has borne precious 
fruit. A wife once said she was so happy when her husband 
was ill. He was so gentle and kind to her, sc thoughtful of 
the children, and so mindful of what was good, that she could 
cry with grateful joy. Sickness has stopped some few from 
going downward, and lifted others in many ways. Men have 
dated their success in life from the well-used leisure of a season 
of withdrawal from work. 

After hours, however, may be called the ordinary leisure of 
handworkers. Of course they might take Saint Monday, and, 
like West Indian negroes, dress up, hire a drummer, dance a 
jig, and spend more cash in an idle day than they earned when 
at work. ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is a 
true proverb, though no reason for Jack so often to injure his 
master and his family by the play, and awake with a headache 
next morning. An occasional holiday, wisely spent, is good 
for health and spirits. * 

What to do on Saturday afternoon and after tea puzzles 
some men. A club for social intercourse is not to be des- 
pised, though often decoying a worker from home duties and 
joys, besides drawing cash from his pocket. Every man is the 
better for a good wash-up and partial change of clothing. He 
is the better for telling his wife some of the day’s troubles, and 
listening kindly to her tale of home trials. His children have 
a sweet demand upon his notice—he can pat one, nurse 
another, and help a third in a lesson. A good romp with the 
little ones shakes off the cobwebs of care that gather round a 
man’s heart. ’ 

With the youngest packed out of sight, a quiet read may be 
had while the wife is sewing. ‘Slow work!” one might ex- 
claim. But it is both rest and recreation. And is it not to 
the interest of a man to keep his wife right and happy? Has 
he no interest in getting and keeping a sensible, loving mother 
for his children? Would the fellows outside, that laugh at 
him, do much for him or his little ones if in trouble? The 
glory of Britain over many lands is that there are so many 
homes where the husband will read at home, and will be happy 
in hishome. _ : 

But the leisure may be devoted to not mere family pleasure. 
Meetings may be attended, music may be cultivated, the in- 
terests of one’s class may be served. Workers are rising ; but 
each man who reads and thinks—who is sober and unselfish— 
does more to lift his order than wild talk can do. ‘The object 
of life is not to be a rich (though some who use their leisure 
well may become so), but it is to be a true man. He who is 
true to himself is true to others and to his God. Je Bx 








CorreEctTion.—In our leader of October 30th we ascribe to 
Carlyle a sentiment which a correspondent informs us belongs 
to Dr. F. R. Lees. We wrote from memory, and gladly correct 
the error, which was quite unintentional. The correct text is, 
‘The follies and unreason of mankind are so great, that I am 
sometimes disposed to conclude that this earth of ours is the 
Lunatic Asylum of the Solar System.” 








WHAT ARE YOU TO DO WITH A PERSON WHO IS IN A FAINT ?— 
What are you todo for a person who is in a faint ? If the patient has fallen 
on the floor, you should leave her in that position, and should on no account 
raise the head. If she has not fallen to the ground, but only back ina 
chair, put your hand behind her neck, and depress her head till you bring 
it right down between the knees. By this method the blood runs down 
into the head, and this is just what you want : it is much better than lying 
the patient flat on the floor, for in that case, as the heart is not doing its 
work, you won’t get the blood pumped up to the brain. You may sprinkle 
a little water over the face—a few drops will do as well asa larger quantity. 
when the face is pale and cold, use tepid water. _ A little ammonia or sal- 
volatile, or a bottle of smelling-salts held under the nose will often restore 
consciousness. Musk or camphor will answer almost equally well. It is 
a good plan to keep the hands and feet warm, and to chafe the chest over 
the region of the heart with a little spirit or eau-de-Cologne. As soon as 
the patient can be got to swallow, you had better give some brandy-and- 
water, or Sal-volatile, or chloric ether, or any other stimulant that may be 
at hand.— Fron: “' The Family Physician” for November. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
(Late 150, Strand, W.C.), 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


Pes CE CSTOR!” 


THE other day, at Turin, we saw a picture with the above title— 
that of a well-known poem by the American poet, Longfellow. On 
the title-page of the song, as it appears in the music-shops, a very 
triumphant young man, in good condition and wind, is climbing up 
a mountain with his flag held aloft, as if nothing were easier and 
more certain than to get “higher and higher” day by day. The 
Italian painter gave a truer presentment of the idea—a wearied man, 
with blistered feet, falling on the sharp-pointed rocks, clinging 
with one hand to every tuft of grass or tree, while with the other 
he still grasped his colours. Indeed, it is not so easy to ascend to 
nobler and better things, either for men or for Clubs. That sort 
of work is tougher than any member of the Alpine Club finds 
climbing Mont Blanc or other snow-capped peak. It is no 
holiday task for men who climb towards the topmost peak of 
perfect good. That is never distinctly seen; the vapours of 
carth hang round it more or less, and our eyes are very dim. All 
we can do is to reach the lower ranges, but the purer air of even 
these is a foretaste of what shall be. Every Alpine climber feels 
the exquisite delight which comes at each fresh height, the in- 
creasing grandeur which dawns upon his sight, and the growing 
elasticity of the bracing air. This is the feeling of young men and 
of young nations when they have pure and noble aims. After a 
time, however, the paths get steeper and more rugged; there are 
no trees to cling to; the air gets colder; snow falls ; and fora 
time the peaks disappear altogether. Unexpected difficulties arise, 
comrades give up the task and fall off, guides are treacherous and 
incompetent. The majority of the party say, “We have done 
enough ; it is impossible to goon; that ideal height is all humbug; 
let us remain with the crowd below, and take things easy. What’s 
the use of all this bother? Life is short ; let us make the most of 
it. The real things of life are money and success, ‘cakes and ale,’ 
a warm fireside, and a good dinner. Poetry and dreams, the 
welfare of those who come after us, a better future for the workers 
—equality, fraternity, and liberty! Shut up, old man; what 
will you have—glass of beer, or a drop of whisky ?” 

The curious fact, however, is that from generation to generation 
some men refuse to be satisfied with walking along the dead levels 
of life. In spite of the disappointments, losses, fatigues, and dis- 
couragements to which, as we know, the climbers of all ages have 
been exposed, some of us insist on going up those eternal moun- 
tains. Curious, too, that the only men whom even the meanest of us 
really respect are those climbing fellows—those men who will not 
take their ease, but will always go up “higher,” and are always 
calling upon others to come along with them. 

Many a reader will smile sarcastically when we apply these 
grand words to our Club movement ; but why should he smile? 
There is not a man who may not have a noble ideal for his life, 
nor a Club either. What isa Club? A society of men which, if 
it so chooses, may help its members to get a nobler ideal of life, 
and to come nearer to its realisation. Is there anything in the 
world better worth doing? We cannot overstate the degree of in- 
fluence we exercise upon one another. Nine-tenths of us are more 
or less moulded by the ideas and influences which we receive from 
our associates. As John Stuart Mill pointed out, this outward in- 
fluence is becoming greater in these days than it ever was. “ Indi- 
viduality and independence of mind,” he said, “are seriously 
diminished.” All the more need that we should do our utmost to 
render the social influences advantageous and not injurious. 
Clubs, like every other sort of human association, may become 
“mutual corruption ” instead of “ mutual improvement ” societies. 
Is it, then, unnecessary to call attention to this fact, and insist on 
the necessity of making “Excelsior” the motto of every Club 
committee? We know well the difficulty ; we know how large a 
number cannot see this need of climbing ; how many, in all ranks 
of society, adopt Lord Palmerston’s favourite maxim, ‘‘ Can’t you 
let it alone?” Old Pam, able and successful statesman as he was, 
is just the type so many of us follow; and if the world had no 
“climbers,” reformers, and improvement seekers, human society 
would become as stagnant and corrupt as a village pond. 

We urge these things because there can be no doubt whatever 
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that if our Club movement does not go forward, become more 
ambitious, more distinctly useful, it will go backward. 

We think it well to say what we have just said as a sort of 
apology for the suggestions which appear every week in this page 
of House and Home. None of these suggestions for increasing the 
utility of Clubs would be made did we not know that men are to be 
found who are willing to “climb the mountain.” We know well 
how often such climbers stand alone, how much effort and self- 
sacrifice is required of the reforming secretary or committee men. 
We know how little their efforts are understood or appreciated, 
and how little thanks they receive. We know well how often they 
must feel disheartened and discouraged by apathy or hostility ; 
yet it is upon them that the growth of our Club movement depends, 
its growth in quality as well as in mere quantity. The “Union” 
can do nothing without them. The suggestions we may make 
must fall dead and fruitless unless these patient and unknown 
workers adopt them. It is for the encouragement of these faithful 
colleagues of ours, scattered up and down the land in hundreds of 
Clubs, that we have written these words. To them we say, 
“Excelsior ! Excelsior!” Rise higher, and take with you thousands 
of your countrymen in the upward march of social, moral, and 
religious welfare. 


London, Je ee. 








UNION NOTICES. 


THE Monthly Meeting of Delegates from Metropolitan Clubs will take 
place at the Union Office next Wednesday evening. Tea at 7.30, business 
at 8 o’clock.—HopGson PRATT, Chairman. 


ON the evening of Monday, the 13th December, the Anmual Social Meeting 
of members of the Union Council, Club secretaries and delegates, and 
others interested in the Club movement, will take place at the Artisans’ 
Institute, 29, Castle Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane. 

From seven to eight o’clock there will be tea and conversation ; at eight 
o'clock the chair will be taken, and short addresses will be delivered, 
music will be performed, and trophies and prizes distributed. 

A complimentary ticket admitting to the tea will be forwarded to Club 
secretaries, delegates, or other officers, and to prize winners. Any others 
desiring tea must apply to the Union for tea tickets, for which a charge of 
ninepence will be made. 

There will be an exhibition of illustrated books, drawings, and other 
works of art, in some of the rooms. 

E, LAWRENCE, Assistant Secretary. 

31, Southampton Street, Strand. 


Union List oF HONORARY -LECTURERS.—We beg to correct an error 
in our former report of the above. We included the name of Mr. W. H. 
Mortimer, but this gentleman is not able to give his services gratuitously. 
His terms, and those of other ;public lecturers, can be had at the Union 
office. 


CLUB NOTICES. 


THe Dupin CasTLe Cius (11, JAMAICA STREET, COMMERCIAL Roap, E.).—On 
Sunday evening next, December sth, Robert Pearce, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, will 


- deliver a lecture on ‘‘’The Coming Reforms in the Land Laws ;” chair to be taken,at 8.30. 


On Sunday evening, December rath, Alfred Milner, Esq., Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
will lecture on ‘‘ England’s Duty to other Nations.” 


SocIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING (TOWER Hamtets Divi- 
s10N).—On Saturday evening, December r1th, alecture at St. Jude’s School, Commercial 
Street, Whitechapel, by Ernest Myers, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
Subject—‘‘ Greek Religion and Art.” Chair to be taken at eight o’clock. Admission 
free. This lecture is given under the auspices of the Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching (Tower Hamlets Division.) 





NEWS. 


Ciups RECENTLY AFFILIATED TO THE UNION. 1. Kent: Boughton Club, Faver- 
sham; 2. London: St. Agatha’s Club, St. Peter’s, London Docks; 3. Dublin: The 
Dublin Working Men’s Club; 4. London: The Hackney Wick Working Men’s Insti- 
tute. 


DoNATION BY THE RicuT Hon. W. E. Grapstong, M.P.—The Club Union have 
had the great satisfaction of receiving from the Prime Minister a donation to their 
circulating library, consisting of the works of Henry Hallam, the historian. 


Hants UNION OF WorRKING MEN’s CLUBS AND INSTITUTES.—The annual meeting was 
held at Winchester on November sth, the president (the Lord Mount Temple) in the 
chair. ‘The report showed thirteen Clubs in affiliation, and expressed a hope that the 
work of the Union would in future be more largely taken advantage of. The secretary 
was ordered to communicate with Lord John Hervey and others as to the practicability 
of arranging a meeting of country Unions at the Crystal Palace next summer, it being 
thought that a grand united demonstration might be of service to the Club movement 
generally. It was agreed to offer prizes for glee singing and chess playing, and to hold 
a meeting at Alton towards the end of January. Thanks were accorded to the president, 
to Mr. Hodgson Pratt, to the late hon. treasurer (Mr. C. Crew), and to the hon. secretaries 
(the Rev. G. Cecil White and Mr. L. Powell). 


St. ALPHEGE, SOUTHWARK, WorkKING MeEn’s CLus.—The fifth annual meeting and 
dinner took place in the rooms of the above Club on Wednesday evening, the soth inst. 
Thirty-two members partook of an excellent repast, after which the business proceedings 
were disposed of. Mr. Vernham presided in the absence of the president, the Rev. 
A, B. Goulden. The committee’s report stated that the Club was ina very flourishing 
condition, The receipts during the-past year were £117 3s. 23d.; the expenditure, . 
#112 118. 1od., leaving a balance of £4 11s. 43d. in the hands of the treasurer. There 
are now about sixty payingmembers. Officers were elected for the ensuing half-year, and 
prizes for bagatelle, cannon, and dominoes given to Messrs. Scannel, Garrett, and 
Francis. Votes of thanks brought the meeting to a close, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


THE decision in the appeal case of ‘‘ Debenham and Freebody v. Mellon” 
is important as being an authoritative settlement of a question affecting both 
tradesmen and the general community. ~The Lord Chancellor held that 
when a wife lives with and is maintained by her husband she has no 
authority in law to pledge his credit. There is no mandate in law arising 
from the mere fact of marriage applicable to such circumstances as exist in 
the present case. Does the law imply a mandate from cohabitation? It 
must be put as an implication of fact and not as a necessary conclusion of 
law. Cohabitation no doubt carries with it some evidence of an authority 
to do such acts as a wife ordinarily does. It is not an apparent or ostensible 
authority unless the husband does something to hold his wife out to the 
world as his agent. Whether the wife had her husband’s authority depends 
on all the circumstances of the case. He may have done something which 
entitles the tradesman to rely upon it and say he is thereby bound, but such 
conduct must be proved, as in other cases of agency. Here there was no 
household and no domestic management in point of fact. The credit was 
given by a London tradesman to a married woman living at Bradford, and 
the bills were in fact made out in her name. There was no authority and 
no holding out of the wife by the husband as his agent. 


It is well to have such a question definitely settled. Not only among the 
upper classes, but in humbler ranks, down even to the workman earning 
his pound a week, it has been too much the habit of wives to pledge their 
husband’s credit, and tradesmen have encouraged them to do this. Among 
the working classes it is the travelling draper or tallyman who inveigles 
weak wives, with a taste for finery, to take goods on credit, for which they 
generally charge double their value. Once embarked in such a treacherous 
courseit is easier toadvance than to retreat. Before the first purchase is 
paid for, a second or even a third or fourth is made. The periodical pay- 
ments increase in amount, and they can only be met by having recourse to 
the pawnshop. _ Articles not needed for every-day use in the household 
only are at first pledged. But the demand is still unsatisfied. And often to 
get rid of immediate pressure new purchases are made of the clamorous 
draper, only to be deposited at once with the pawnbroker. But a crisis 
comes ; the husband has to be let into the secret, and it is happy for that 
household if this is the case in time to prevent ruin. We regard the de- 
cision, then, as being of peculiar value to working men. It will stop the 
tally system wherever the husband is not a party to it, and so break down 
an important factor in domestic extravagance and discord. 


Mr. Cooke, the Marylebone police magistrate, had a case before him on 
Saturday last of peculiar interest to the members of Trade Societies. A 
Mr. Edwards, who had been the treasurer of the United Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, was charged with wilfully withholding moneys and 
books belonging to the society. In the course of the inquiry it was elicited 
that the society was in the habit of lending money to the public. The 
magistrate ruled that they had no power to do this, either under the 
Friendly Societies Acts or under the Trades Unions Act. The case was 
ultimately dismissed on the ground that it wasa matter of account between 
the parties, the magistrate advising the society to proceed in the county 
court. Mr. Cooke expressed his surprise that working men should entrust 
their money to societies so loosely managed as that before him appeared to 
be ; and he recommended a continuous audit. Mr. Cooke is right both in 
his conclusions and his advice. But then other companies, beside working 
men’s societies, would also be all the better for a similar régime, Share- 
holders and members are too apt to permit concerns to drift into ruin, 
when they wake up and lock the door after the steed is stolen. 


On Monday last the Rev. W. Hay Aitken delivered the first of a series 
of short addresses to City men at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. The mammon 
worship of the age was deprecated, and his hearers were warned against it. 
Said the rev. gentleman :— 

‘It was sometimes supposed that the age of idolatry was past, but this 
gold worship was one of the worst forms of modern idolatry ; it was, in 


fact, an image of one’s own self-importance ; men struggled to obtain 
money in order that they might command the pleasures of life and the 








services of men ; in this they often succeeded, but peace and true happiness 
they could not buy with gold. The question for every man was how 
should he fulfil the true purpose of his being, and thus enable God to reap 
the harvest He had a right to expect ? Men would perhaps endeavour to 
persuade themselves that they were seeking money for the benefit of their 
family and their friends, but they should remember the words of Paul, 
‘The love of money is the root of all evil,’ and if they persisted in that 
love, and put an idol in the place of their God, a terrible curse would fall 
upon them.” 


We hope the preacher will call attention to each of the evils prevalent 
in society, not overlooking the important questions of health and hygiene. 
He may, in this respect, follow the example of a preacher who, in the 
same church, one hundred and fifty years ago, very ably addressed him- 
self to such subjects, as will be seen from the little treatise of Dr. Han- 
cocke’s introduced to our readers this week. Preachers have a splendid 
opportunity of saying a word for the observance of the laws concerning our 
physical temples; and if they would only avail themselves cf it their 
spiritual teaching would often fall upon soil better prepared to receive it 
than is too frequently the case. True, the body is not everything, but, as 
the temple and instrument of the spirit, it deserves more consideration than 
it receives at the hands of most of our spiritual teachers. 


While we do not agree with many of the attempts made to associate the 
dispensing of charity with proselytising its recipients to this or that form of 
religious faith, we gladly say a good word for the Destitute Children’s 
Dinner Society. Ina letter to the Daily News, signed by Lords Shaftes- 
bury, Ebury, Mount-Temple, and Kinnaird, and Dean Stanley, it is stated 
that— 


‘For fourteen years the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society has been 
doing its utmost, with the limited means at his command, to bring sub-— 
stantial relief of this kind to these poor children, and the result of this 
work has fully proved the very great value of thus improving the bodily con- 
dition of those whose minds are constantly dulled for want of proper nourish- 
ment. Moreover, the interest thusshown for the children’s welfare tends much 
to humanise them, and to ensure a more regular attendance at school. The 
funds entrusted to us to be used during the winter months in supplementing 
the very insufficient food of these children by one meat dinner a week 
have amounted onan average to rather over £1,000; but what is this 
among so many? Little, certainly, and to .this point we call special 
attention ; but increased by the halfpence of the children themselves, as 
well as by other gifts sent to the various dining rooms, it has enabled us in 
fourteen years to give over one million anda half of such dinners. We 
have now a very extensive organisation and are able, if properly supported, 
to extend our working so as to fill this gap in our system of national edu- 
cation. If one dinner a week does so much good, why should not the 
benefit be extended to every child in need of such improvement of diet, 
instead of to only some 8,000 weekly during the five winter months ? And 
how greatly might this be increased by asecond good meal in the course of 
the week !” 


Regarding the need of the Destitute Children’s Dinncr movement, Mr, 
George Ryan, whose opportunities enable him to speak as to the condition 
of the people, writes to a contemporary that :— 


‘¢ There can be no doubt whatever that the above society is not generally 
known to a very great many good people, who would only be too glad and 
feel it a very great pleasure in assisting the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society. Having been a guardian of young children for a great many 
years has given me some amount of experience of what it is to be kind to 
little children. Let us just tuke a walk through some of our courts and 
alleys in this crowded Metropolis, and see the thousands of poor families 
barely able to exist ; the father, with a large family, perhaps, lying ill or 
else out of employment, or the widow, with her young children, straining 
every nerve to keep them out of the poor-house. The children are com- 
pelled to go to school, and are provided with food for the mind ; but how 
about the food for the body? Why, in nineteen cases out of twenty these 
poor children have to go to school day after day with only a bit of dry 
bread for their dinner, and in a very great many instances no dinner at all, 
and from no fault of the parents. If you could but see these poor children, 
with their smiling faces, running off to school with their halfpenny to get 
their hot dinner with it, it would, I feel quite sure, amply repay you for any 
donation or subscription that you might kindly send to this society.” 





The children of the very poor are obliged by law to attend the Board 
Schools, and very properly so. But it is little short of cruelty to compey 
them to master difficult tasks with badly nourished bodies.» They want 
brain food. We hope the society will meet with due encourazement ; and 
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that while it feeds the little hungry waifs itwill educ ate them into a taste for 
and an acquaintance with, such sustaining food as grains and cereals pre- 
sent. By so doing, more children could be fed, and the society would be- 
come in reality a ‘‘ Food Reform Society.” Let most of its income be spent in 
oatmeal, wheat-meal, lentils, haricot beans, and similar articles, and the 
youngsters will be well fed, and at the same time taught to regard the real 
bounties of Providence at something like their true value. 
learned would be valuable to them throughout their life, 


Speaking of Food Reform, we regret that we could not respond to the 
invitation of the Food Reform Society to attend their social gathering on 
Monday last. But a goodly company assembled, and according to the 
chairman, the Rev. W. J. Monk, M.D. (another clerical champion of 
hygiene) :— 

‘*Vhe object of the gathering, irrespective of its social aspect, was to 
advocate the cause of vegetarianism as against the use of animal food. 
The chairman, having reviewed the history of the movement, observed that 
it had been held that no race surpassed the English, whilst, at the same 
time, none were so slow to accept novel theories without the benefit of 
personal experience. His own experience, and he might say that of his 
brother members of the society, was that since he became a vegetarian he 
enjoyed better health than had hitherto been his. He found that it was 
not necessary to drink anything at all, and all the liquid he required he got 
from grapes or other fruit. In fact, he never had a tumbler or glass of any 
kind on his table, and in his house at present were several articles of the 
kind which could be had cheaply.” 








A CREDITOR OF THE CROWN. 


[SPECIAL. ] 


“ ToucHING this information,” my name is John Smith, and I may te put 
down either as an agriculturalist or artist. Distance has long lent enchant- 
ment to my view of these great securities, the English funds; but on the 
appearance of the prospectus of the scheme of Mr. Fawcett, which opens 
the way for the enjoyment of the privileges of rich capitalists by the poor, 
I saw a means of attaining the dignity of becoming a creditor of the 
Crown—or rather of the nation. And, for the benefit of other small 
capitalists, let me explain the method. ‘‘First catch your”—capital, is 
the primary condition. It does not matter whether I obtained this from 
the better season, or from the sale of a picture. Sufficient that I deposited 
in the Post-Office Savings Bank a certain sum—meore than £10, and less 
than #100. This was the first step, for itis from the deposits in the 
savings-bank that the scheme takes its starting-point. When depositing, I 
inquired for Government Stock purchase forms, ard several were liberally 
supplied. It seems from these that either a given amount of money may 
be invested in Government Stock, at the market price of the day, ora 
given nominal value of stock may be bought—in each case either ‘‘Conso!s,”” 
“*New ” or ‘* Reduced ” ‘* Three per Cent. Bank Annuities,” as the tech- 
nical name is. The simplest of these is that in which the sum to be 
invested in Government Stock is stated, so that the investor knows the 
cost, and leaves the question of fractions of the cost to the brokers who 
purchase. For that purpose ‘‘Form B” is the one, ‘Form A” being 
usable when the investor states the nominal amount of stock, and leaves 
the sum to be invested to be decided by the market value. Here, then, is 
the substance of ‘‘ Form B”—the one I preferred— after stating the 
number and place of issue of the bank-book given when the money was 
deposited, and the date of application, it requests, pursuant to the Savings 
Bank Act, 1880, ‘‘that the sum of £—, now standing to the credit of 
my deposit account,” may be invested in Government Stock, the class of 
which—Consolidated, Reduced, or New—must be defined in the notice by 
the applicant; and after the request that commission on this sum may ke 
charged to the deposit account, the application needs only the signature, 
address, and occupation of the sender. 

This application, with the bank-book, I sent up te the head office, and 
three days after received a certificate of the investment. It is as follows, 
after the formal heading, with the number of the depositor’s book and his 
number on the Stock Register: ‘‘ This is to certify that £L— Reduced £3 
per cent. Bank Annuities has been placed on the Savings Bank Invest- 
ment Account of the National Debt Commissioners; that the same has 
been credited, in the Government Stock Register of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, to John Smith, of Blackwellgate, Darlington, and that zs deposit 
account has been charged with the sum of £—, and Is, 3d., being the price 
of the said stock at £98 7s. 6d. per cent., and commission respectively,” 
The signature follows of the Controller of the Savings Bank Department, 
and the date ; and thus I haye the proud conviction that ‘‘ Thos. E. Ramsay ” 
has been good enough, for that slight commission, to enable me to become 
a creditor of the Crown. I may add that, though my application was sent 
off on the first day the scheme came into operation, yet the number of the 
certificate shows that it was the twenty-sixth application, and the number 
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in the Register of the Reduced Three per Cents. is the eighth. Hence I 
conclude that already applications are beginning to be made in numbers 
sufficient to justify the scheme, and that the investors have speedily seized 
upon the distinctions between the three classes of stock opened to them. 
It suggests the inquiry whether, seeing that there is a want on the part of 
the small capitalist for safe investment, and that want has been met in part 
by the opening of the Government Stocks to them, there might not also 
be fittingly opened to them the Debenture Stocks of Railway and Dock 
Companies through the same channel.—Skheffield and Rotherham Inde- 
pendent, 





A New VEGETABLE Dyr.—Under the name of “‘Ericine,” a new dye 
of a fine golden yellow colour, is said to be now made in America from the 
young wood of various species of poplar, as well as from that of the 
heather, the generic name of which latter (Erica) is said to have suggested 
that by which it is known in trade. The process of manufacture is very 
simple, and is thus described : ‘‘ Young branches and shoots of poplar are 
cut off, crushed, and brayed, and are then boiled in alum-water, the pro- 
portions allowed being ten pounds of wood and eleven pounds of powdered 
alum to each three gallons of water. The liquor is boiled from about 
twenty minutes to half-an-hour, and then filtered. In cooling it thickens 
and clears, throwing downa greenish-yellow deposit of resinous matter, 
When sufficiently clear the Hquor is again filtered, and then left exposed to 
the air for three or four days or more, according to the weather and the 
state of the atmosphere, _It quickly oxidises under the action of the light 
and air, and assumes a rich golden tint. In this state it can be used for 
dyeing fabrics of all descriptions. For yellow and orange-yellow shades 
it is used alone ; mixed with Prussian blue, it gives green ; with oak-bark, 
brown and tan; with cochineal, &c., orange and scarlet shades; or the 
colouring matter can be precipitated, and then makes a fine and perfectly 
innocuous yellow body-colour for wall-hanging and such-like purposes.” 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


OF A Cup OF COFFEE.—It has been truthfully said that even in these 
enlightened days, and in the lands most blessed by the influence of civilisa- 
tion, there are thousands upon thousands of persons born into the world 
who live long lives and then go down into their graves without ever having 
tasted a good cup of coffee. There are many reasons for this, and the 
principal one, of course, must be that so few persons know how to make 
good coffee. And yet there have been thousands of recipes and directions 
published which teach us how to make good coffee by boiling it, by not 
boiling it, by confining the essence and aroma, by making it in an open 

. vessel, by steeping it, by not steeping it, by clearing it, by not clearing it, 
by grinding it fine, by grinding it coarse, and by many other methods 
opposed to each other and to all these. Now we do not intend to tell any- 
body how to make good coffee, but we wish just to say a word about the 
treatment of coffee after it is made; and on this treatment depends its ex- 
cellence, brew it as you may. The rule is simple: sever decant it, What- 
ever else you do about it, bring it to the table in the vessel in which it was 
made. A handsome urn or gorgeous coffee-pot is the grave of good coffee. 
Of course, if it is considered more desirable to have the pot look well than to 
have the coffee taste well, we have rothing more to say; but when hot coffee 
is emptied from one vessel into another the kitchen ceiling generally receives 
that essence-laden vapour which should have found its way into the cups 

And one word about these cups. When the coffee 

enters them it should find the milk and cream already there. By observing 
these rules ordinary coffee, made in almost any way, is often very palatable 
indeed.—American Cultivator. 


A NEW COVERING FOR PATHS AND RoAps.—No one will be prepared 
to state that we have attained perfection in this matter. The common 
gravel is the covering generally used; and where gravel cannot be 
obtained asphalte has to be employed, while for general paving purposes 
many subjects are called into requisition. The new material is ‘‘ porphy- 
ritic’ gravel. It is not new in regard to recent employment, but in relation 
to being only partially known. It consists of small fragments of the rock 
obtained from Jersey, where, of course, it is extensively used on the 
footways. It is of various tints, from bright red to faint pink, but the most 
attractive is the yellow. ‘The fragments have irregular angular fractures, 
and when spread on the ground, and rolled, bind together in a most 
compact manner, a feature which ordinary gravel does not possess. The 
finer pulverised particles which fill up the interstices cannot get washed 
out, as the moment they are wetted they forma natural cement, which 
renders the footway hard and durable. Its durability is one of the most 
remarkable features when used as footways, as it does not require 
renewing once in a quarter of a century, and does not lose the bright 
colour it presents when first laid down. It is sufficiently porous to allow 
rain to drain away, and the surface when once rolled is equal in smoothness to 
asphalte. In the London district this new gravel is but little known, 
though several private persons have used it at Highgate, to the extent of 
several hundred tons, The Corporation of Liverpool have used it for the 
past ten years ; it is said the annual quantity used in that city is over 
1,500 tons. In Weymouth the Corporation have laid some 600 tons this 
year.— Gardeners’ Chronicée. 


MAN ought always to have something which he prefers to life, otherwise 
life itself will appear to him tiresome and void. : 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
—Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


The great angel of the sea—rain; the angel, observe,—the messenger 
sent toa special place ona special errand. Not the diffused, perpetual 
presence of the burden of mist, but the going and returning of the inter- 
mittent cloud. All turns upon that intermittence. Soft moss on stone and 
rock ; cave fern of tangled glen ; way side well—perennial, patient, silent, 
clear, stealing through its square font of rough-hewn stone; ever thus 
deep, no more ;—which the winter wreck sullies not, the summer thirst 
wastes not, incapable of stain as of decline ;—where the fallen leaf floats 
undecayed, and the insect darts undefiling : cressed brook and ever- 
eddying river, lifted even in floods scarcely over its stepping stones,—but 
through all sweet summer keeping tremulous music with harp-strings of 
dark water among the silver fingering of the pebbles. Far away in the 
south the strong river gods have all hasted, and gone down to the sea. 
Wasted and burning, white furnaces of blasting sand, their broad beds lie 
ghastly and bare; but here in the moss lands, the soft wings of the sea 
angel droop still with dew, and the shadows of their plumes falter on 
the hills; strange laughings and glitterings of silver streamlets, born 
suddenly, and twined about the mossy heights in trickling tinsel, answering 
to them as they wave. —/ushkit. 


I longed to linger, resting 
Beside you, free from care ; 

But you ran off, protesting 
You had no time to spare. 


I vowed my soul should never 
Know other queen but you ; 

You only laughed, however, 
And dropped a curtsy, too. 


All day you sorely tried me, 
And not content with this, 
You cruelly denied me 
Even a farewell kiss. 


But if you will not soften, 
I shall survive it still ; 
I’ve been through this so often, 
Sweet—and it does not kill. 
LfTeine. 


It is not because of his toils that I lament for the poor; we must all 
toil; no faithful workman finds his work a pastime. But what I do mourn 
over is that the lamp of his soul should go out ; that no ray of heavenly or 
even earthly knowledge should visit him—that there should one man die 
ignorant who had capacity for knowledge; this I call a tragedy, were it 
to happen more than twenty times in a minute, as by some computations 
it does.— Carlyle. 


Shall courtesy be done only to the rich, and only by the rich? In good 
breeding, which differs, if at all, from high breeding, only as it gracefully 
‘remembers the rights of others, rather than gracefully insist on its own 
rights, I discern no special connection with wealth or birth; but rather 
that it lies in human nature itself, and is due from all men to all men.— 
Carlyle. 

Its kind, its value, and appearance; the silence or the pomp that 
attends it ; the style in which it reaches us may decide the dignity or vul- 
garity of the giver.—fev. J. Lavater. 


’Tis not for mortals to be always blest, 

But him the least the dull or painful hours 

Of life oppress, whom sober sense conducts, 

And virtue, through the labyrinth of time. 
Armstrong. 


Which is the most perfect popular government? “That,” said Bias, 
‘* where the laws have no superior.” ‘‘ That,” said Thales, ‘‘ where the 
inhabitants are neither too rich nor too poor.” ‘ That,” said Anacharsis, 
the Scythian, ‘‘ where virtue is honoured and vice detested.” . ‘‘ That,” 
says Pitticus, ‘‘ whose dignities are always conferred upon the virtuous and 
never upon the base.” ‘‘ That,” said Cleobulus, ‘‘ where the citizens fear 
blame more than punishment.” ‘That,’ said Chilo, ‘‘ where the laws 
are more regarded than the orators.” ‘But that,” said Solon, ‘‘ where 
an injury done to the meanest subject is an insult upon the whole consti- 
tution.” —Apothegms of the Ancients. 


Every apartment devoted to the circulation of the glass may be regarded 
as a temple set apart for the performance of human sacrifices. And they 
ought to be fitted up, like the ancient temples in Egypt, in a manner to 
show the real atrocity of the superstition that is carried on within their 
walls, —Beddoe, 
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OYSTER TOAST. 


This is a nice little dish for luncheon or fora late supper. Scald a 
quart of oysters in their own liquor; take them out and pound them in a 
mortar, when they form a paste ; add a little rich cream and some pepper. 
Get ready some thin, neat pieces of toast, moistened slightly with boiling 
water, and spread with fresh butter. Spread the oyster paste thickly upon 
the toast, put a thinly-cut round of lemon upon each piece, and arrange 
them on a platter garnished with parsley. Serve very hot.—American 
Cultivator, 

THE SOUL OF COOKERY. 


Ihave, however, mentioned that I believe economy to be the soul of 
cookery. There is, perhaps,no word in the English language so little 
understood as this word economy. Just as political economists are too 
often considered by the vulgar to be men of hard hearts, so, too, in the art 
of cookery is economy often associated with meanness and stinginess. I 
have no hesitation in saying it will be invariably found that the better the 
cook the more economy will be practised. There is more waste in the 
cottage than in the palace, for the simple reason that the cottage cook is 
entirely ignorant of an art which the chef has brought to perfection. What 
your so-called good plain cooks throw away an ingenious French av?iste 
will make into entrées. The French are a nation of cooks, and they can- 
not afford to dine without soup. Probably the contents of the dust-bins of 
England would more than fill the soup tureens of France. _I will give a 
very simple instance of what I term economy in the ordinary living of 
middle-class families. We all know that grand old-fashioned pzéce de résis- 
tance, the British sirloin. Who has not seen it in its last stages ?—the 
undercut gone, the upper part dug out, on which some greedy individual 
has evidently grasped after the under-done piece in the middle, but who, 
at the same time, has entirely ignored the end. The kitchen more than 
follows suit to the dining-room, and what is despised above is scorned be- 
low, and perhaps the real destination of the end of the sirloin, which the 
young housekeeper fondly imagines has done for the servants’ supper, has 
in reality supplied the kennel. Suppose now this end had been cut off 
before the joint was roasted, and placed in alittle salt water, a nice whole- 
some and agreeable hot dinner would have been obtainable with the 
assistance of some boiled greens and potatoes. A little forethought in 
these matters constitutes real economy. Scraps of meat, fag-ends of pieces 
of bacon too often wasted, will, with a little judicious management, make a 
nice dish of rissoles.—/rom ‘‘ Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery,” Part L., 
for December. 
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Att orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JoHN PEaRce, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and zo¢ to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting Mouse and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 
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The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). General Roberts (No. 87). 

Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 

Victor Hugo (No. 78). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 

Earl Derby (No. 79). Sir Josiah Mason (No. go). 

Jules Favre (No. 80). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 

Princess Louise (No. 81). Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92). 

Professor Huxley (No. 82). The late Lord Justice Thesiger 

The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). (No. 93). 

Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 

John Ruskin (No. 85). M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 

Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). The Duke of Argyll, K.T, (96). 
The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97). 


THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
LORD ABERDARE, 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 
DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 

&c., &c., &e. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 


MANKIND is indebted to reformers for every step of progress 
taken, and among them the poet deservedly takes high rank. 
He is the ideal reformer. Although frequently a truth 
unpopular, because misunderstood or misapprehended, or a 
new truth, is seized upon, and in the poet’s hands it takes form 
and becomes a thing of life. The genuine poet is ever the 
reformer, and Tennyson is peculiarly so. As an illustration of 
this, take “The Northern Cobbler,” just published. In a 
marvellous way all the facts, circumstances, and meanings of 
the temperance movement are depicted to the life. Nothing 
is overdrawn or overstrained. In the experience of one family 
the question is unfolded in allits bearings. We get (1) a season 
of jollity, such as is always associated with the use of drink, 
in the earlier stages of drinking; (2) a freer recourse to stimu- 
lants upon an extraordinary occasion—the baby is born, and 
‘“‘then I takes to drink ;” (3) neglect of business, and a conse- 
quent falling off of custom, until nobody trusts him with work ; 
(4) loss of self-respect and respect for superiors, fighting, &c. ; (5) 
Sally, the wife, supports the household by her labours ; (6) she 
turns “tongue-banger,” and rates him upon his drinking 
habits, his idleness, and his improvidence, an unwise method 
of action, which “riles” him and drives him further into drink ; 
_(7) increased drinking leads to brutality, and Sally islamed by a 
kick ; (8) penitence, and a resolution to abstain ; (9) at first the 
abstinence experiment is a very painful one, great mental 
distress, and physical weakness, which, however, pass away 
in a few days, thanks to Sally’s altered tactics ; (ro) the ignoy- 
ance obtaining alike among the educated and illiterate regard- 
ing the value of drink; the clergyman, the doctor, and the 
blacksmith, predict the failure of the abstinence régzme ; (11) 
health regained, attention to business revived, custom pours in 
from all the hillside ; (12) thrift, providence, forethought, Sally 
and Tommy well fed and well clothed, comfortable circum- 
stances, and comparative affluence. 

Other subjects dealt with are worked out with the same 
fidelity and truthfulness and care as to details—so that the 
poet’s pages are instinct with every phase of human ex- 
perience. 

Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., F.R.S., Poet Laureate, is the 
third son of the late Rev. G. C. Tennyson. He was born 
in 1809, at his father’s parsonage, Somerby, Lincolnshire ; 
his mother was a daughter of the Rev. Stephen Fytche, 
and she died in 1865. His early education was conducted 
by his father, and he afterwards entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and while an undergraduate there he published a 
small volume of poems in conjunction with his brother, the 
late Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner, and also a prize poem. 

In 1830 he published ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical;” in 1830, 
“Poems ;” and in 1842, “ Poems,” in two volumes, which 
were partly a republication, but the most important poems were 
new, and these thoroughly established his fame as a poet of 


singular originality and power, and placed him in the front | 





His subsequent writings have more 
than sustained that reputation. 
In 1830 appeared anonymously ‘In Memoriam. 


rank of English poets. 


London: 
Moxon.” But its authorship was not doubted for a moment. 
Within twenty-four hours of its publication, the circulating 
libraries discovered and announced the authorship. One 
advertised, ‘‘ Fifty copies of Tennyson’s new poem this day in 
circulation.” By the various papers and journals which 


noticed the poem its authorship was attributed to Tennyson, : 


with only a single exception. In that case the critic attributed 
the poem to a lady, and thought he had discovered a new 
star in the poetical firmament. 

Upon the death of Wordsworth, in 1851, the laureat “ laurel, 
greener from the brows of him who uttered nothing base,” natur- 
ally passed to Tennyson. ‘The celebrated ‘ Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington” appeared on the morning of the 
great warrior’s funeral, and the principal public occurrences 
since then have elicited from the Laureate poems equal to the 
occasion. 

In 1855 appeared “ Maud, and other Poems ;” in 1858, 
“The Idylls of the King;” in 1864, ‘‘Enoch Arden;” in 
1869, ‘The Holy Grail ;” in 1870, ‘The Window ;” in 1872, 
“‘Gareth and Lynette.” ‘These, with his dramas, ‘Queen 
Mary” and “ Harold,” and the volume issued last week, and 
noticed below, complete the hitherto published works of the 
greatest living bard. 

For some years Mr. Tennyson had but a limited circle of 
readers, and the critics did their best to write him down. But 
as time passed on he became more and more popular, until 
his works are now more widely read than those of any living 
English poet. In the original editions his works are too costly 
for the million; but, thanks to Mr. Tennyson's present enter- 
prising publisher, they are now brought within everybody’s reach. 
in addition to the original editions, they are now to be had ina 
“ Library Edition,” in an ‘‘ Author’s Edition,” in a “ Miniature 
Edition,” in a “ Guinea Edition,” in a “Shilling Edition ” (in 
twelve vols.), in a “ Cabinet Edition ”—a range wide enough to 
gratify and satisfy the taste of all book-lovers. But the edition 
for which the publisher is to our mind the most to be commended 
is “ The Crown Edition,” containing the whole of Tennyson’s 
poetical and dramatic works (with the exception of the volume 
just issued), embellished with a good steel portrait, and issued 
at the low price of six shillings—so that Tennyson is now 
accessible to every working man’s home in the country, and it 
should be the ambition of every man to possess it. 

A superb edition, in one handsome volume, with twenty-five 
illustrations, has just been published at one guinea, As a 
presentation book we know of nothing to compare with it. 
Its get-up is all that can be desired, and purchasers of it will 
not only have a splendid casket, but literary jewels of inestim- 
able worth enshrined within. 

In 1855 the University of Oxford conferred upon Mr. 
Tennyson the honorary degree of D.C.L., and the Fellows of 
his own college subscribed for his bust, by Woolner, which has 
been placed in the vestibule of the college library, and in 1869 
they elected him an honorary fellow. 

Full of honours, and with increasing popularity, we hope the 
earth life of one whose fame is ‘‘ superior to the course of time” 
will continue for many years to come. 





TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME.* 
IL 


“THE REVENGE: a Ballad of the Fleet,” recounts the brave 
doings of Sir Richard Grenville, who, with his taut little 
“ Revenge,” ‘ with her hundred fighters on deck, and ninety sick 





* Ballads and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co.» 
1, Paternoster Square. 
+ See last week’s House and Home for first notice. 
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below,” engaged fifty-three Spanish ships. After fighting all 
night, the morning finds the gallant Sir Richard “ with a grisly 
wound,” .... “ forty of our poor hundred slain, and half of the 
rest of us maimed for life.” 


And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all ina ring ; 
But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we could 
sling. 


Sir Richard counsels death :— 


Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in twain ! 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain ! 


But the seamen say :— 


We have children, we have wives, 
And the Lord hath spared our lives— 


But they decide to surrender :— 


And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign grace ; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried : 

** T have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and true ; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do; 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die!” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

“The Village Wife ; or, The Entail,” like “The Northern 
Cobbler,” noticed by us last week, is in the Northern dialect. 
‘In the Children’s Hospital,” the poet is hard, but none 

too hard, upon a class of doctors who are “‘ happier in using the 
knife than in trying to save the limb.” The British Medical 
Journal of last week prints a good part of the poem—we hope 
it will do its readers good! But the editor regards the poem 
as an attack upon an honourable profession, and charges the 
poet with misrepresentation. Despite the assurances to the 
contrary of a professional journal, it is useless to deny the 
existence in medical ranks of a class of surgeons who are slaves 
to the theory of “heroic cutting.” Indeed, the high dudgeon 
of our contemporary may be taken as evidence of this, did 
none other exist. The poem does not reflect upon the whole 
profession, but only upon that section of it to which we have 
referred. ‘The poem opens with— 


Our doctor had call’d in another, I never had seen him before, 

But he sent a chill to my heart when I saw him come in at the door, 
Fresh from the surgery-schools of France and of other lands— 

Harsh red hair, big voice, big chest, big merciless hands ! 

Wonderful cures he had done, O yes, but they said too of him 

He was happier using the knife than in trying to save the limb, 

And that I can well believe, for he look’d so coarse and so red, 

I could think he was one of those who would break their jests on the dead, 
And mangle the living dog that had loved him and fawn’d at his knee— 
Drench’d with the hellish oorali—that ever such things should be ! 


A poor boy “caught in a mill and crushed ” is pronounced 
hopeless by the doctor—whereupon the good nurse suggests 
the need “ to seek the Lord Jesus in prayer,” and the doctor 
mutters that it is “all very well—but the good Lord Jesus 
has had His day.” The nurse thinks not, as without Him how 
could she ‘‘ bear the sights and the loathsome smells of disease ” 
which surround her? ‘The doctor goes, and the nurse passes 
to the ward where the younger children are laid :— 


Here is the cot of our orphan, our darling, our meek little maid ; 

Empty you see just now ! - We have lost her who loved her so much— 

Patient of pain tho’ as quick as a sensitive plant to the touch ; 

Hers was the prettiest prattle, it often moved me to tears, 

Hers was the gratefullest heart I have found in a child of her years— 

Nay you remember our Emmie ; you used to send her the flowers ; 

How she would smile at ’em, play with ’em, talk to ’em hours after hours ! 

They that can wander at will where the works of the Lord are reveal’d 

Little guess what joy can be got from a cowslip out of the field ; 

Flowers to these ‘‘ spirits in prison” are all theyscan know of the spring, 

They freshen and sweeten the wards like the waft of an Angel’s wing ; 

os lay with a flower in one hand and her thin hands crost on her 
breast-— 

Wan, but as pretty as heart can desire, and we thought her at rest, 

Quietly sleeping—so quiet, our doctor said ‘‘ Poor little dear, 

Nurse, I must do it to-morrow ; she'll never live thro’ it, ¥ fear.” 











The old doctor leaves, little thinking that the sick child had 
overheard him; and the child, addressing her next neighbour, 
murmurs :— 


‘* He says I shall never live thro’ it, O Annie, what shall I do?” 
Annie consider’d. ‘‘IfI,” said the wise little Annie, “‘ was you, 

I should cry to the dear Lord Jesus to help me, for, Emmie, you see, 
It’s all in the picture there: ‘ Little children should come to me.’” 
(Meaning the print that you gave us, I find that it always can please 
Our children, the dear Lord Jesus with children about his knees.) 

“ Yes, and I will,” said Emmie, ‘‘but then if I call to the Lord, 
How should he know that it’s me? such a lot of beds in the ward !” 
That was a puzzle for Annie. Again she consider’d and said : 
‘‘Emmie, you put out your arms, and you leave ’em outside on the bed— 
The Lord has so mzch to see to! but, Emmie, you tell it him plain, 
It’s the little girl with her arms lying out on the counterpane.” 


The nurse having sat up by the child three nights retires 
to rest. She dreams, however, and is startled with “a 
phantom cry .... like the bleat of a lamb in the storm.” 


In the morning, accompanied by the doctor, she goes to the 
child :— 


He had brought his ghastly tools : we believed her asleep again— 
Her dear, long, lean, little arms lying out on the counterpane ; 

Say that His day is done! Ah why should we care what they say ? 
The Lord of the children had heard her, and Emmie had past away. 


Of the other longer poems, the chief are ‘‘Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham,” “Columbus,” and “ The Voyage of the Mael- 
dune.” ‘Taking it altogether, the volume is likely to be more 
popular than any published by Tennyson in recent years, 
From the sonnets we select the following fine one— 


TO VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of the French, and Lord of human tears ; 
Child-lover ; Bard whose fame-lit laurels glance 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance, 
Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers ; 
Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 

As yet unbroken, Stormy voice of France ! 

Who dost not love our England—so they say ; 

I know not—England, France, all man to be 
Will make one people ere man’s race be run: 
And I, desiring that diviner day, 

Yield thee full thanks for thy full courtesy 

To younger England in the boy my son. 








PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 
: MATTERS. 
By Dr. THos. GURNEY, PHysICcIAN TO City DISPENSARY, ETC. 
No. V. 


THE assertion in my last I am sure must be so opposed to 
what is generally supposed to be the state that I will give 
examples to prove it. 


Some two or three years since I was called in consultation 
to a most alarmingly acute attack of choleraic diarrhoea in a 
young person employed in one of the largest warehouses in the 
City. The symptoms indicated the presence of a severe irritant, 
which nature was bringing all her forces to emit, being herself 
almost spent in the effort. Previous to our consultation ex- 
treme care had been taken to investigate the cause without 
success. I was told the firm in which he was employed had 
several employés away ill. I knew it to be one whose princely 
wealth would be cheerfully employed to eradicate the cause of 
disease if it arose on their premises. Confident that this was 
a case of blood-poisoning from sewer gas, I suggested the 
treatment by inhalation of antiseptics and such other means 
as science dictated, and I rejoice to say with perfect success. 
During the next week I had some ten or twelve persons come 
under my care, employed in the same warehouse, with more or 
less symptoms of blood-poisoning, such as boils, erruptions, 
indigestion, cough with nauseous sputa. It was evident there 
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was sewer-gas in the premises. Upon investigation an old 
cesspool was discovered under the stone basement. It was 
filled up with dry mould and freely disinfected ; all the patients 
rapidly recovered, and the manager informed me that he felt 
double the energy and capability for work than he had had 
for years. 

I hardly know if I can make plain without a plan the fol- 
lowing instance :— 

A mansion near Portland Place had five cesspools in and 

about the house; one in the coal-cellar under the front door 
_ stairs, evidently where a servants’ closet had originally been ; 
when removed the cesspool was covered over without being 
emptied. In the area, within four yards, was another cess- 
pool, communicating with the cesspool in the coal-cellar, 
which, on examination, was found to be full of black, foul- 
smelling filth. The exit from this was through the passage within 
the house, between the store-room anda lumber-room. The 
drain ran alongside the stairs which led u> into the house. 
Here it was discovered the drain was some two feet lower than 
at the outlet. Continuing under the safe where the food was 
kept another cesspool was found ; the drain then passed under 
the kitchen floor into the outer yard, where was a large cess- 
pool which half emptied the drains for the stables and out- 

house conveniences. This cesspool was some six feet in 
- diameter and had repeatedly overflowed. There was no outlet 
for the drains, and the whole percolated to the lowest part near 
the kitchen. Such were the arrangements previous to the 
present tenant having put in pipes and waterclosets for the 
upper part of the house. ‘The cesspools were left in their old 
state to receive the sewage, and beneath the very room in 
which was kept the food the family ate. 

The sequel was as science would dictate. The proprietor 
died of putrid sore throat, probably diphtheria, and two of the 
young ladies died of enteric fever. 

I could multiply instance upon instance of this sort of thing 
going on, and I maintain that it is the duty of every medical 
practitioner to always watch carefully in all acute diseases to 
see if there is not some indication of sewer-gas poisoning. 

Ere I close the: subject of cesspools I think it prudent to 
point out that if a cesspool be hermetically sealed there is a 
danger of explosion if a lighted match be thrown down upon 
it; so that in addition to being poisoned by them we may 
also be injured from sudden expansion. 

Since writing the above I have been informed by a friend of 
a case in the City where six cesspools were discovered, none 
of which had been emptied, but as one filled another was dug 
by its side. Probably they had killed many a bread-winner 
under circumstances which could not at the time be explained. 

Rats are well known to inhabit sewers. Extremely ferocious 
in character, they are easily recognised by their short, fat, 
stumpy heads. These are often the cause of all drain troubles, 
and unfortunately, however well they may be trapped or venti- 
lated, we are not protected if sewer rats can get into the house. 
Its presence in the house always proves a communication by 
means of the run with the main sewer of the street, and imme- 
diate steps should be taken to stop it. It is almost impossible 
to keep these wretches out, as they have been known to gnaw 
their way through lead three inches thick. A rat run once 
established, it will be useless to attempt to destroy them, for 
the thousands of rats always living in the sewers will keep 
twenty ratcatchers employed. ‘The run must be dug out, well 
filled with cement, and finally bricked over, or in an incredibly 
short time they will have made their way through again. 

Another great source of bad smells is old brick drains. It 
is the custom with builders, and also during alterations in old 
houses, to cut across and to leave old drains. They remain 
there as cesspools prolonged, because they are filled with 
decomposing organic matter, and are equally as injurious as 
old cesspools. A brick drain, whether in an active or passive 


state, is always bad. The chemical elements in the sewage | 


@ 











will perish the mortar and open the bricks at the base and 
sides, and soil poisoning will take place. This might to a 
great extent be obviated if the base and sides were made with 
flagstones, and well cemented together at the joints; but this 
would be more expensive and not so efficacious as glazed 
pipes. Brick drains should be abolished at once, whether in 
the town or country, and the soil around should be carted 
away, and well-pressed clay used in its place. It must be 
remembered that no amount of disinfectants will affect the 
old sewage-impregnated bricks. 

In concluding this part of my subject it is as well to point 
out that beneath all houses there is always a quantity of car- 
bonic gas emanating from the soil. Moreover, in many 
instances the humus at the top of the earth is merely decaying 
and decomposing vegetable matter, therefore it is that there 
should be good ventilating shafts causing a current of air to 
be always passing underneath all ground floors. In the 
Metropolis, the Metropolitan Board of Works compels all 
builders to cover the whole of the surface built in with con- 
crete six inches thick. “Undoubtedly the rule is to meet those 
cases in which the virgin earth has been excavated and the 
vacancies filled up with organic matter; but the caution 
applies to all. 








OUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


“ THe WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
I.—WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(c) Lebrifugum Magnum: or, Common Water the best Cure for 
Fevers, and probably for the Plague. By JoHN Han- 
cocKE, D.D., Rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, Londen, 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and Chaplain to His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford. (1722.) 


(Continued from page 205.) 
REGARDING the use of water in fevers, he says :— 


I should here once for all put in this Caution, that in your taking water 
to make you sweat in Fevers, when you begin to sweat you must leave off 
the Water. If the quantity I prescribe do not produce a Sweat, you may 
take more Water by small Draughts without any danger. Tho’ I never yet 
knew the Quantity I mention fail, unless the Fever be so slight as it would 
go off of itself, and then there is no need of Sweating. 

During the Sweat, ’tis convenient to give the Patient sometimes a little 
thin Water-gruel, the thinner the better, and but just boil’d up once, for 
the more you boil it, the more viscid you make’it, and consequently worse 
for the Intention. 


For small-pox, too, he found his remedy equally effective :— 


IT hada Daughter of my own, the last of my Children, that had the 
Small Pox. She fell illas I thought of a Fever, with pretty violent 
Symptoms. I treated her as I used to doin that Case, gave her in Beda 
good Dose of Water. I expected it should make her sweat; it did not, 
which I a little wonder’d at. However, I found in a little Time the 
Symptoms went off, and the Fever was much abated. I kept her to the 
cool Regimen ; the fourth Day the Small Pox appeared. I kept her to 
the same Regimen, caused a thin slice of Bread to be thoroughly toasted, 
without burning it, as the Taverns generally do, put it hot into the Water, 
which makes avery pleasant Liquor, almost of the Colour of Canary. 
This was generally her Ptisan, and sometimes for variety Small Beer with 
a Toast in it, and a little warmed. Tho’ that but now and then, for Water 
is much better, and not half so apt to disturb the Blood, and promotes 
Circulation and Perspiration much better. At due Distance of Time, some- 
times Water-gruel, or some thin Water-pap, fora little Nourishment. 


An illness of another daughter gave him an opportunity of 
trying his treatment in a case of measles. He says :— 


I had a Daughter fell ill, we thought it would be the Measles, I would 
have taken her under my Management. But a certain Person in my 
Family, that had a particular Interest in me, would not be perswaded to it. 
We sent therefore for an Antient Experienc’d Apothecary, who in those 
common Cases must needs know what was commonly given by the best 
Doctors, with many of whom he was well acquainted, and had been long 
and often imploy’d by them. He gave her several Things, what I do not 
remember, and came often to her. She continued very ill, for some Time 
after he came to her, one Night she was so very ill that my Wife would not 
trust her with any Body, but sate up herself, with some Body to assist her. © 
About three a Clock in the Morning, my Wife came to my Bed-side, and 
awaked me, and told me I must get up, my Daughter would be dead; I 
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made what haste I could to her, I found her much worse than my wife was 
aware of, and by the best Judgment I could make, she could not live in 
that Condition three Hours. We concluded to send for the Apothecary, 
but the Time being unseasonable to send for an old Man out of his Bed; 
and I believing, if we did send for him, he would give her nothing, but 
what was of the same Nature with what he had given her before without 
Success, and besides we being afraid, she might be dead before he 
could come to her : I persuaded my Wife to leave her to me, and to sub- 
mit to God’s Providence, whatever might happen, and to goto Bed. I 
found she was struggling for Life, and looking on her Breast I found the 
Measles were gone in, and were nothing but livid Spots, then I concluded 
her gone and past Recovery. I fetch’d upa Pint of cold Water, and a 
small Wine-glass, I gave her a small Glass of the Water, not daring to 
give her a large Draught, not knowing what might happen uponit. At 
the distance of some Minutes a second, and aftersome Time a third, and a 
while after a fourth; I looked on her Breast before I gave her the fourth 
Glass, and found the Measles were come out again, and looked very red, 
and rose as high as ever the Measles do. Before the Water she breathed 
with great Difficulty, and perfectly struggled to get Breath, and was ina 
terrible dry Heat, anda kind of Agony. But before I had given her all 
the Water, she breathed with great Ease and Freedom ; and soon after the 
fourth Glass of Water, she fell into a quiet easy Sleep, slept four Hours or 
thereabout, waked pretty well, and never was in any danger after, but was 
well in a little Time. By all which I conclude, that if I had given her cold 
Water in the beginning of the Fever, she would never have been in any 
Danger: And that the same plain Remedy might save some when they are 
in Lxtremts in common Fevers without Eruptions, and do more to set the 
stagnating Blood a-float, and produce what is generally wanted in that Case, 
a kindly gentle Sweat, than the best Cordials that are commonly given, 
forin Fevers with Eruptions, the kindly coming out of them makes the 
Sweat needless. 


Dr. Hancocke tells us that for years he had suffered from a’ 


*‘ breach in his lungs ”—that he had ‘“cough’d up Blood and 
bloody matter for six or seven years,” that he could not walk 
in the air without coughing up blood immediately. He had 
tried nearly everything without success, and at last “ resolved 
to take nothing more, but commit myself to God, and prepare 
myself for my latter end.” He says :— 


I could make ashift, tho’ with some Difficulty, to walk into the Town toa 
Coffce House, and divert myself with my Brethren of the Clergy an Hour 
or two. I came home one Night, when I was very bad, my Wife asked me, 
whether I would eat any Supper, I saidno. Said she, I have some stew’d 
Prunes, you used to love those; I consented she should bring some of 
them ; she brought me a Pint Porringer half full. I eat ’emall up, I went 
to Bed, and in the Morning whereas I used to cough up Blood and bloody 
Matter three or four Times (which made me very weak) that Morning I 
did not cough up any at all, nor indeed cough at all. I continued the same 
Quantity the next Night, and so on; how long I do not remember, and 
found myself very well, and recover’d my usual Strength in a little Time. 
I had some appearance of bloody Matter sometimes for a Year or two after, 
but upon taking my Prunes, tho’ but once, was very well. 

I have told this to a great many People that cough’d up Blood, and to 
some that I never saw before nor since, I believe I have met with half a 
Dozen that have told me it cur’d em, and some I have heard of by others. 

I will add but one Thing more, and that is, that I find by Experience, 
that taking stew’d Prunes in a Quantity, as I before mentioned I did, 
when you go to Bed; is the quickest Medicine for stopping a Cough, and 
taking off a Cold that ever I met with, and quicker than cold Water itself. 


He relates a little story about his own experience with drinks 
which will interest temperance folks. When a curate, for some 
years he had to read prayers and preach twice ina large church 
to a great congregation, besides which he had buryings and 
christenings to attend to. His work fatigued him so much 
that he tried various means to take off his weakness. Of 
beverages he says— 


I try’d Canary, Malaga, Tent for many Years, but found by long Ex- 
perience, that if I took but little they did me no good, and if I drank 
much, they didme hurt. I try’d strong Ale warm’d, but found, ifI took a 
large Draught, I was too much heated, and worse for it. I changed that 
for Small Beer well warm’d, and found I could drink a large Draught of 
that, and be more a great deal refreshed, than by any of the forementioned 
strong Liquors. . . . 


I have try’d another Experiment of Water; I cut a large thin slice of 
Bread, toasted it carefully and throughly without burning, put it hot from 
the Fire in a Pint of cold Water, let it stand awhile, and then set it on 
the Fire, till it was as hot as one would drink Tea. In that Time the 
Water will imbibe the Spirit of the toasted Bread without losing any of it 
and then I drink three or four, five or six Dishes, as I please, Without 
Sugar. This will refresh more, and take off any Fatigue or Weariness 
sooner than any strong Wines, strong Ale, small Beer warmed, Coffee, or 
Tea (for I have try’d ’em all) or any other Liquor that‘I know of, 











He also found water the best drink to sustain physical €xer- 
tion. He tells us— 


I have been a good Walker in my Time, and am still pretty good for my 
Age. I have often walked Eight or Ten Miles to breakfast ; and done it 
pretty much upon the Stretch. Ihave had the Curiosity to try several 
Sorts of Liquors before I set out, sometimes Sack, sometimes other Wine, 
sometimes Ale, and sometimes only Water. I find by plain Experience, 
that Water gives twice as good Breath for easy Walking, as either Wine or 
IGRN AL igo , 

I depend so much upon my frequent Experience in this Case, that if I 
were to walk for a Wager, my Antagonist might drink a Pint of Wine, if he 
pleased, but I would drink a Pint of Water. 


To cure a surfeit, too, water is advocated as being the best 
remedy :— 


I have by long Experience found, that Water is the best Thing to cure 
a Surfeit, be it greater or less; and better, surer, and safer, than any of 
the hot Surfeit Waters, that are commonly given in that Case. Better than 
Brandy, or any of those spirituous Liquors that most People use, when they 
have taken a Surfeit. I confess those hot spirituous Liquors will any Time ~ 
cure a small Surfeit ; but if it be a bad Surfeit, I am afraid they rather 
increase than take it off, and sometimes throw People into Fevers. The 
almost natural Consequence ofa bad Surfeit, if it be not taken off in Time, 
isa Fever. Now the drinking of Water prevents that, and gives Nature 
Time to throw off its Load ; and is the best Thing to correct that Acidity 
that we plainly find when any Meat corrupts by lying too long in the Stomach. 
And therefore when I find any such Thing in my self ; whereas I usually 
drink an Half-Pint Glass of Water ina Morning, in Winter, as soon as I 
get up ; and in Summer, if I rise (as one often does) in a kind of Sweat, 
half an Hour after, when I am pretty cool ; on such Occasions I only 
double or treble my Dose of Water, and sometimes more, "till the Indispo- 
sition goes off. And by this Method I seldom want a good Stomach to my 
Breakfast, and hardly ever yet wanted as good a Stomach to my Dinner as 
I used to have, though I have used this Method this twenty Years. 

I find likewise a Glass or Two of cold Water is a good Thing to cure 
that Pain in the Stomach, that we call the Heart-burning, and I think 
will cure sooner than Chalk, or any of the dry absorbing Earths, though 
they are very good, 

( To be continued. ) 








MR. THOMAS HUGHES ON THE RUGBY 
SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. THomMAs Hucues, Principal of the Working Meén’s College, Great 
Ormond Street—who has recently returned home from the United States— 
lectured on Saturday last, before a crowded audience, upon Rugby, the 
new settlement. The subject of the address, as announced in the list of 
lectures issued by the college, was ‘‘ The New Jerusalem.” Before com- 
mencing his lecture the Principal presented a silver medal awarded by the 
Science and Art department to a student of the college named Frederick 
Marshall. 

Mr. HuGHESs said that in the first place he wished to make an explana- 
tion with respect to the title under which his lecture had been announced 
to the public. To his astonishment and somewhat to his horror he received 
the printed announcement of the lectures when he arrived from America 
about a fortnight ago, and on looking over the list he found that he was 
announced to deliver a lecture on ‘‘ The New Jerusalem.” That, he con- 
fessed, was to him a subject of annoyance, because the name would imply 
either that one was making a very poor joke, with a touch of profanity in 
it (laughter), which he should be the last man to do as Principal of that 
college, whatever he might do ina private capacity; and in his private 
capacity he was pretty sure he did use those words, but really saw with 
some confusion of face that they had been printed and circulated. 
(Renewed laughter.) | That name would imply a rather poor joke, or that 
the settlement in the New World which he and others had been founding 
had a somewhat special religious or social peculiarity attached to it. This 
was not the case. This settlement was in the southern State of America 
called Tennessee, and had been founded by a small body of Englishmen 
and Americans, and bore the title of ‘‘Rugby.” A _ considerable 
amount of interest had been felt upon this subject, both in this 
country and, in the United States, and he hoped to answer to a 
considerable extent a great number of the questions which had been 
addressed to him by different persons from all quarters of the kingdom. 
The large number of communications he had received showed how deeply 
any well-intentioned and well-considered offort of this kind interested the 
nation at the present moment. It seemed to him that our time had this 
special characteristic. It was a time when England was again swarming 
as she had done once or twice in her previous history. The nation was now 
passing through conditions which made it not only desirable. but necessary 
that a very considerable portion of the vigorous manhood of England 
should be transplanted to other shores. There was, to use a simile, a con- 
gestion of blood at the heart. We had too many men and women, vigor- 
ous, and able to lead useful lives in other parts of the world, but who were so 
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crowded in this country that they did little but eat out their own hearts in 
a crowded nation. ‘The fact that for any small office in the Civil Service, 
or for a commission in the army. or navy, there were fifty or sixty candidates 
for every vacancy showed that his statement of the case was correct. This 
place of refuge—this Rugby in the new world—had been founded with a 
view to this condition of English and American life, for what was true of 
England was also true of the great cities in New England, and generally 
in the east of the United States. The first question one was asked was 
how to get theré. They could cross the Atlantic by any of the splendid 
lines, which are, he thought, a great honour to the enterprise of England 
as they now exist. He himself crossed the Atlantic in less than nine days 
and returned in less than ten. The quickest route for Rugby was by a 
line which runs from London to Philadelphia—the Red Cross line—but 
that was not the port he should recommend any one intending to settle at 
Rugby to go to, because they had an agent at New York, Mr. Roebuck, 
who would give emigrants valuable information as to the most economical 
way of proceeding to Rugby. In describing the journey from New York 
to the new settlement, Mr. Hughes, in speaking of Cincinnati, referred to 
the suburbs of American cities, and especially of Cincinnati, and said that 
those who resided there seemed to desire that others should enjoy their 
gardens and grounds as well cs themselves. Instead of high walls, there 
were merely low railings, and seven or eight gardens were thrown into one 
another so that as one rode or walked about these suburbs one was enjoying 
these gardens and beautiful grounds as much as if they belonged to him. 
At Rugby, which was about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, one 
could see the ranges of mountains in Virginia and North Carolina. The 
town of Cincinnati had accomplished what seemed to him to be the greatest 
work ‘since the days of Athens and Rome. A trunk railway over 300 
miles in length had been constructed southwards to a point where there 
was a junction of most of the southern lines of railway, and this under- 
taking was the most magnificent piece of engineering on the face of the 
globe. _Sedgmoor was a little station which was practically the station for 
Rugby, but a distance of about six miles intervened. They found a ridge 
leading up to the town, and a gocd broad road had been formed. As one 
drove along this ridge tracts of land were passed, which it was believed 
would be the most magnificent places for fruit growing, an industry that 
would be one of the most profitable in the colony. On the banks of the 
Clearfork river, which bordered the town, and was spanned by a bridge, 
there were rhododendrons r5ft. high, azaleas, and other flowering shrubs. 
It was a light forest country ; there were not many trees, but trees moré or 
less everywhere, and light brush under them, which was easily cleared 
away. In order that persons who went to Rugby should have the best 
advice as to what was most profitable in the shape of garden produce, ex- 
periment gardens had been laid out. He would not tell them the success 
which had been obtained in growing melons, tomatoes, or Irish potatoes, 
because he was afraid if he did his hearers would rush off at once, and then 
the Working Men’s College would lose some of its best members. (Laughter.) 
The town was 730 acres in extent. It was all laid out, and they had no 
doubt that before long it would be built upon. The commonest kind of 
log huts, or shanty, could be put up for 50 dollars, or £10. A frame house, 
with one large room and two moderate-sized rooms on the ground floor, 
and above a large loft, could be built for 300 dollars, or £60. 
A house with a large chimney corner, and a stone foundation, could 
be obtained for a little over 500 dollars, or £100. One great 
advantage of this settlement was the variety of the occupations which 
could be carried on, Amongst the first lot of colonists, 
sets were going in for sheep farming, and all experience showed that it 
would be an excellent country for large flocks of sheep. Ifa man could 
get good employment in this country, he was not sure that he was wise to 
leave it, but two young men from counting-houses had gone out to take a 
sheep farm. The son of a canon who had gone out was going in fora 
herd. His younger brother and two sisters had gone out to join him, the 
latter for the purpose of keeping their brothers’ house. (Laughter.) 
Another settler, who had been in the employment of the engineers’ depart- 
ment in India, and who had become entitled to his pension, intended to 
grow tea, coffee, and olives, believing that the locality wos as favourable 
as the Himalayas. The board supplied plants and seeds with great 
liberality, and this settler would have every opportunity of testing his 
belief. With regard to the prices at which people were able to begin 
working, one could get two-year-old steers at from seven to ten dollars. 
This was a very low price, and it would probably increase very scon. A 
milch cow could be bought for £3 2s. 6d. Everybody had a quantity of 
poultry, which could be bought at 6d. per head. One gentleman, the son 
of a rather eminent person in the matter of horses, and who had supervision 
of the Queen’s stables, was going in for breeding horses. As to the pos- 
sible cost of starting, suppose a man to go out and wish to start witha 
farm of 100 acres. He would get that, on an average, from 15s. to 16s. 8d. 
per acre. He would only have to pay down one-fourth of that on taking 
possession of the farm, and for 100 acres he would therefore have to pay 
about £20. If he were too lazy to clear it, he would have to pay about 
a dollar an acre to get the work done, and that would cost another £20, 
_ His house would cost about £100, and a horse and wagon £25. That would 
_ mmake a total of £165. Whatever money he had beyond that he would in- 
vest in stock. The price of some of the articles he would require for sub- 
sistence were: Beef, 23d. per lb. ; bacon, 5d. per pound; butter, 1s. per 
Ib, 3 coin or wheat, 50 cents or 2s. 2d. per bushel; so that it would not be 
diffict It for him to live upon a small sum for the first winter, until he got 
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something out of his land. He had had constant inquiries as to whether 
there was anything of a Communistic principle in this settlement, or 
whether it had anything of a religious or social idea to work out. The 
fermer idea had got abroad, but he could not tell what foundation there 
was for the report, unless it was that there was a commissariat or co-opera- 
tive store. It seemed to the board that it would be desirable to enlist all 
the persons who came there into one body, and encourage them to do their 
business as a society, thereby avoiding competition and adulteration, and 
obtaining the benefits arising from wholesale prices. | When the hotel was 
building and the roads were being made, the board hada big shop in order 
to supply the men with the necessaries of life, and on completion of the 
works the premises were offered to and accepted by the settlers at cost price 
on condition that it should be open to all comers for a subscription of £1. 
After the first month of handing over these premises, the settlers made a 
profit of 2,000 dollars by their trading. Another way by which 
they hoped to keep the settlers together was by means of the church. 

portion of this building was used fer a school which had been 
established. The Bishop of Tennessee had set to work on be- 
half of his denomination, had appointed a vestry, had lay 
readers to carry on the services, and organised a choir, but it was under- 
stood that any denomination, so long as they were Christians, should be 
allowed to hold a service in the building. It was very gratifying, however, 


- to find that the settlers preferred to worship together, and a middle-class 


schoolmaster, who had gone out, and was the happy possessor of seven 
sons—(laughter)—and a Methodist, had often preached there. In con- 
clus‘on Mr. Hughes said that this was a genuine effort to carry out the 
principles of the Working Men’s Collegein the New World. The root of 
the principle upon which that college was founded, and upon which the first 
principal was never tired of dwelling, was that men were meant to be 
fellow workers and not rivals in this world, and to live for and with each 
other, and not apart from each other. Those were the principles of that 
college, and those were the principles they had to carry out in Rugby in 
the New World. Mr. Hughes resumed his seat amidst cheering, 

In reply to a question as to the climate, 

Mr, HuGueEs said that the highest summer temperature was about 90 
deg. ; lowest winter temperature, 10 to 15 deg. of frost ; average summer 
temperature, 71 deg. ; average winter temperature, 35 deg. Snow laid for 
afew days only in winter; rainfall, 50 to 55 in. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hughes, and the meeting separated. 








A Swret THING IN Giris.—There is an idea common among young 
girls which ought to be combatted by every intelligent woman ; it is that 
in becoming a housekeeper, and especially if called upon to do the greater 
part of the work, she might just as well be uneducated ; that her acquire- 
ments at schoo], if not unfitting her for it, are of no value. If this were 
true it would indeed be lamentable; but it is not true; because we can 
point to notable instances of educated women who are untidy and dis- 
orderly is no proof of the proposition. So far as my own observation goes 
—and I have kept my eyés open for several years—I have found that those 
women who have had the benefit of a thorough education are the best 
housekeepers. A woman who has been taught accuracy by a course in 
chemistry, who has had her eyes enlightened by the study and practice of 
painting, who has learned the necessity of precision by long hours at the 
piano, will make her house the richer and the better ordered for this train- 
ing. Ifshe brings to her work the right spirit she is certain to find a use 
for all that she has ever learned, besides having the aid which her habits 
of order and perseverance will constantly give her. The coming house- 
keeper ought to be a very happy woman; she will have so much to think 
about when her hands are busy with work which does not demand much 
direction. She will not be disturbed about so many things as her mother 
was ; moths and beetles will mean more to her than to the old-time house- 
keeper, to whom everything that crawled or flew was a “ bug,” an object 
of détestation, to be stepped on or put into the stove as quickly as possible, 
Our modern wise woman knows better; she quietly brings out her bottle 
of benzine or ether, a pasteboard box, captures the insect, puts him to 
sleep, and soon has a collection which, when mounted and put in a simple 
frame, is a handsome ornament for her home, If it was ever true that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing for a woman, that day has passed,.— 
The Housekeeper. 

KIRKHAM Priory.—Only a fragment is left of this noble church, but 
that is a gem, and the situation is verycharming. The “ church meadow ”’ 
is in a grassy valley, on the margin of the Derwent, as pretty a bit of 
park-like scenery as can be found in this part of Yorkshire. The river 
comes sweeping down a winding valley with steeply sloping sides ; these 
are thickly clothed with woods, or are green banks of grass, shaded by 
occasional trees. A strip of marshy meadow here and there borders the 
stream, and in one place forms a sort of wide terrace, a little higher and 
drier than the rest, between the river and the bank of the valley, which 
here descends less rapidly. On this spot, more than seven and a half 
centuries since, the priory was established, its inmates belonging to the 
Angustinian order, The founder was Walter l’Espec, leader of the 
English barons at the famous Battle of the Standard, when the men of the 
North turned out under the protection of the banners of the three great 
Yorkshire Saints to withstand the invading army of David of Scotland, 
and sent it back to the border a broken mass of fugitives.—/vom ‘* Our 
Own Country,” for December, 
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EMIGRATION. 


WHENEVER a season of depression occurs, or work is more 
slack than usual, emigration is generally suggested as a way 
out of the difficulty. Anda great deal can be said for such a 
plan. The country is relieved of those who are little better— 
at least, for the time being—than burdens to it: and if the 
settlement selected affords the means of subsistence to those 
willing to work, and the emigrants are suited to the require- 
phe of the settlement, it is obviously an advantage to every- 
ody. 

It is rarely, however, that settlers find their hopes realised. 
This is generally due to a too highly-coloured picture of the 
natural advantages of the colony or settlement, drawn by emi- 
gration agents who are paid at so much per head for emigrants ; 
and sometimes the authorities even fail to redeem their pro- 
mises to find work for the settlers. Misrepresentation is a bad 
policy for everybody concerned ; it may pay the agent, but it 
is ultimately very costly to a colony or settlement, and it is 
disastrous to the immigrant. 

Grave mistakes are made, to the injury of individuals and 
the new community, by the emigration of classes totally unfit 
to settle upon the spot chosen. For instance, we have, through 
various benevolent and religious agencies, sent hundreds ‘of 
families from Clerkenwell, the East End, and other parts of 
London, to engage in clearing land, breaking up and cultivat- 
ing maiden soil, and other pioneer work. Most 6f these people 














have hardly ever seen a field in cultivation—none of them 
have had any experience in the kind of work required. ‘They 
lose heart, and the colony suffers. They were paupers here, 
and they become burdens to those of their fellow-settlers 
whose experience and energy enable them to successfully 
combat with difficulties in their attempt to subdue nature. 
Probably other fields, better adapted to the capabilities of such 
people, might be found, where as manufacturers or artisans 
they would be able to benefit themselves and the community. 

Not only should the right class be drafted to suitable spots, 
but a scheme is sometimes ruined by the immigration of 
persons having no capital whatever, when a small sum is in 
each case an essential to success. To make emigration suc- 
cessful, all these, and many additional points, have to be closely 
considered and carefully adjusted. - 

In regard to the Rugby settlement, in which Mr. Hughes 
takes a personal interest, the information needed to enable a 
man to judge whether or not the place is likely to be a suit- 
able one for him to settle in, appears to be fully and fairly 
given. Mr. Hughes has not trusted to second-hand reports ; 
he has visited the spot, and examined into all questions affecting 
its capabilities and requirements for himself. He is thus 
enabled to speak with authority. And, desiring the complete 
success of the experiment, he is careful to point out what will 
be required of future settlers in the way of capital and labour ; 
and he gives information as to the purchasing power of money, 
which should be given in connection with every emigration 
scheme. 

Intending emigrants should seek for information regarding 
the colony or settlement they contemplate settling in from 
first hand whenever this is practicable. They ought never to 
rely alone upon the statements of an emigration agent, unless 
these are supported by some independent authority. If they 
take these precautions, and make a wise selection, their future 
success will depend upon their own industry, application, 
energy, and frugality. 





COBBETT ON THE EXCELLENT EFFECTS OF SOBRIETY.—Since my 
turnips were sown I have written great part of a grammar, and haye sent 
twenty Registers to England, besides writing letters, amounting to a 
reasonable volume, in bulk, or an average of nine pages of common print 
a day, Sundays included. Besides this I have been twelve days from home 
on business, and about five on visits. . . . Yet I have not written a 
hundred pages by candle-light. But then I have always been up with the 
cocks and hens, and I have drunk nothing but milk and water. It is 
said that ‘‘wine inspires wit,” and that “in wine there is truth.” These 
sayings are the apologies of drinkers. Everything that produces intoxica~ 
tion, though, but the slightest degree, is injurious to the mind—whether to 
the body or not is a matter of far less consequence. My letter on the 
paper money, which seems to do much of that sort of reasoning which is 
the most difficult of execution, and consisting of thirty-two full pages of 
print, I wrote in one day, and that the 11th July, the hottest day in the 
year. But I never could have done this ifI had been guzzling wine, or grog, 
or beer, or cider, all the day--surely this is a proof of the excellent effects 
of sobriety. It is not drunkenness that I cry out against—that is beastly 
and beneath notice. It is aznking ; fora man may be a great drinker 
and yet no drunkard.—‘‘ 4 Vear’s Residence in the United States,” by 
William Cobbett, 1818. ; 


A New AMERICAN RACE OF CATTLE.—An experiment at cross-breeding 
in America has been so successful as to be worthy of notice ; indeed it 
may be said to have laid the foundation for a new breed of cattle in the 
State of Massachusetts, known as the ‘‘Jamestowns.” They are hornless 
cattle, and begin with a bull ‘‘ Jamestown,” dropped in 1854 by a Suffolk 
polled cow imported from Ireland during the famine of 1847, in the United 
States relief ship from which this bull was named. The sire was a full- 
blooded Jersey from ‘‘ Motley’s Flora,” a very famous cow, imported in 
1851 by the Massachusetts Society. The progeny of the bull ‘‘ James- 
town” proved remarkable, the females very deep and rich milkers, as were 
his dam and grandam, the males hardy, thrifty and gentle, and all of both 
sexes polled, no matter what the dams. The family has been kept up 
by crosses of Ayrshire and Jersey, the polled calves only retained, until it 
is sufficient in numbers to perpetuate itself without further admixture of 
other blood. The ‘‘ Jamestowns” became so uniform in excellence and 
appearance, and so numerous, as to be recognised in 1878 by the Norfolk 
County (Massachusetts) Agricultural Society as a separate class, in its 
premium lists.—Frow ‘‘ Dairy Farming,” by Professor Sheldon, for 
Decenrber. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
. 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


THE CLUB UNION AND THE CLUBS. 


OUR recent articles have shown our readers that we have a very 
high and ambitious ideal for the Workmen’s Clubs of England. 
The Club Union exists to assist them in reaching that ideal, as 
_ well as to help in bringing Clubs into existence. The aim of the 
Union, in fact, is twofold—to aid in the birth of Clubs, and to aid 
in their education and development. Its only claim to do so is 
that people in all parts of the kingdom are always asking the 
Union Council to do this work. Not a week elapses but some 
working man, parson, or philanthropist writes a letter to 31, South- 
ampton Street, and says, “ We want you to advise and co-operate 
with us; we want to found a Club—how are we to doit?” Or, 
“We have had a Club here for some time past, but it is not suc- 
cessful. What is the reason? What are we todo?” ‘Then we 
write fully and plainly in reply, or we get into the train and go 
perhaps ten miles, perhaps two hundred, to advise and stimulate 
by spoken words in committee-rooms or on public platforms. 

The members of the Union Council who do this work, and have 
been doing it for the last eighteen years, do not pretend to any ex- 
ceptional wisdom or authority. They only claim to have the 
experience which constant attention to this good work has given 
them, the experience which comes from talking and correspond- 
ing with fellow-workers in town and country all over the kingdom. 

The Council think that so long as men ask them for the fruits of 
their experience they ought to give to all who ask. So long as 
this help and advice continue to be sought, the ‘“‘ Union” ought to 

exist. When its labours are no longer wanted it will be dissolved, 
and the labourers will seek other fields of effort in the cause of 
humanity. 

Although the Union Council gives its services without fee, no 
organisation of the sort, call it society, or association or what you 
like, can exist without that vile thing called “money.” It needs 
an office, and unfortunately we have never yet found a landlord 
who would give us rooms without charging rent. We want clerks 
to carry on the routine work, copy letters, and so forth. The Post 
Office refuses to carry our letters for nothing, and stationers have 
so little benevolence that they make us pay for all those reams of 
paper and gallons of ink which we use every year in the service of 
the public. 

So we want money for all these expenses, and how do we get it? 
Well, by begging, and it is the most disagreeable part of our work. 
We gladly write letters until our fingers are stiff; we gladly go 
about in omnibuses, cabs, and railway trains, in all kinds of 
weather, to visit Clubs and speak at meetings ; we often go with- 
out dinner, and keep nature alive by stale buns and sawdust-like 
sandwiches—all that we gladly do ; but when it comes to “taking 
the hat round” we grumble. Although we, who work for a great 
movement, and give our spare time and strength for nothing, feel 
we have a right to ask for £ s.-d. from those who are rich, yet a 
large number of people look at us when we ask for money as if we 
were asking a favour. 

That “riles” us, for we know we are doing them a favour in 
giving them an opportunity of doing good. Somehow donors and 
subscribers do not always see it in that light, and we feel humi- 
liated at placing ourselves under what seems to our wealthy friends 
an obligation to them. 

What is worse is this—that we humble ourselves without much 
success. People are forgetting to send us their gold and silver, 
and so, with all our efforts, we often find ourselves sorely perplexed 
as to the means of continuing the existence of the “ Union.” 

If the rich fail us we shall have to say to the Clubs, “If you 
want the Union to remain alive yow must keep it alive ; if you 
think there is still work for it to do, if there are still, in your 
opinion, services which the Union can render, it must be enabled 
to do so by regular and general support from the C/uds.” We have 
often said that that would be a more satisfactory condition of things 
than the one which exists at present. The Union would then be a 
“Club Union,” in the sense of being an organisation kept alive by 
the Clubs and directed by their representatives—a central body 
maintained, elected, and ruled by them. 

We want the Clubs throughout England to ask themselves 
whether they are prepared to accept this idea and to carry it out. 

In the meantime, if the Clubs reply, as perhaps some will do, 
“The Union does not do enough for us; the Union is not suffi- 





ciently useful, or does not accomplish the work we want done,” 
we reply, “ Tell us what you want.” We are always trying to find 
out what the Clubs want us to do that we are not doing ; but we 
get very little information, and very often most contradictory infor- 
mation. 

We appeal once more to all connected with this movement to 
give us the benefit of their advice, and to co-operate with us more 
thoroughly in the numerous schemes we set on foot for their benefit. 
We will return to this subject next week. 





UNION NOTICES. 


THE Council are glad to announce that, in addition to those honorary 
lecturers mentioned in the last notice, the following have since consented 
to give their services to the Clubs: W. M. Payne, Esq.—subjects, 
** Stephenson and Brunel,” ‘ Burns and his Poetry,” ‘‘ Curious Wills and 
Funny Legacies,” ‘‘ The General Post Office : Its History and Romances,” 
‘¢ The Bank of England,” ‘‘ Sugar—a Sweet Subject,” ‘‘ Pepys and his 
Diary ;” Messrs. Collett and Paul—subjects, ‘‘An Evening with the 
Poets and Humourists,” on Sundays only; T. Chatfeild Clarke, Esq., 
‘* Healthy Homes and How to Live in Them” (on Sundays only); 
F. M. Campbell, Esq.,‘‘On Natural History ;” J. Ward, Esq.,‘‘On Social, 
Economical, and Psychological Subjects ;” Miss Simcox, ‘* Land in France 
and Ireland,” ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Communism,” ‘‘ Richard Cobden 
and the Corn Law,” ‘‘ National Education,” ‘‘ Land Laws and Scenery in 
the Channel Islands.” T. Woolgar, Esq., ‘‘ Readings and Recitations ” 
(after Christmas); G. Whale, Esq., ‘‘ The Study of Politics,” ‘* The Study 
of Books,” ‘“‘The Study of History,” ‘‘ Burke asa Political Teacher,” 
“¢J.S. Mill as a Political Teacher.” A. Housden, Esq., ‘‘ Napoleon 
III.,” ‘* The Norman Conquest of England,” ‘‘ A Fortnight in Normandy,” 
**Modern Greece,” ‘‘ Belgium,” ‘‘ Saving and Extravagance” (any 
evening except Tuesdays and Wednesdays). 


Wuar 1s Freepom?—The third of a course of sermons with this title will be 
delivered on the following subject, on Sunday evening next, the 12th inst., by the 
Rey. Philip H. Wicksteed, at Little Portland Street Chapel : ‘‘ Liberty and Authority in 
matters of Taste.” Evening service at seven o'clock. [Members of Working Men’s 
Clubs will be welcome. ] 


A CHEERFUL SuNDAY EventnG.—In order to afford a bright and pleasant room, 
where the people of the neighbourhood may assemble after evening service, the Portland 
British Schools, Little Titchfield Street, Great Portland Street, are open (to all above the 
age of sixteen) from eight to ten o’clock on Sunday evenings. Between eight and nine 
o’clock tea and coffee may be had at a small charge. Books, illustrated papers, and 
music. Admission free. 


SoclETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIversity TeAcHING (TOWER HAMLETS Divi- 
sIONn).—On Saturday evening, December rith, alecture at St. Jude’s School, Commercial 
Street, Whitechapel, by Ernest Myers, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Subject—‘‘ Greek Religion and Art.” Chair to be taken at eight o’clock. Admission 
free. 


OrGANn Recitals and Sacred Vocal Music, on Sunday afternoons in December, from 
4 to 5 o’clock, at St. Jude’s Church, Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 








CLUB NEWS. 

BorouGH OF Finspury WorkKING MEn’s CLus anp InstituTE.—‘‘ The members of 
this Institute met on Tuesday evening, the 30th ult., at their premises 2, Rodney Street, 
Pentonville, to enjoy a very substantial and well-served supper, provided by the worthy 
steward and stewardess. The cloth having been removed, the president, Mr. T. K. 
Webb, rose, and after briefly eulogising the amiable qualities which endeared to them 

- their worthy steward and stewardess, no Jess than the straightforward and business-like 
manner in which they conducted their duties, proposed a cordial vote of thanks to them 
for the very agreeable spread which had been placed before them. ‘The vote was carried 
by acclamation and suitably acknowledged. ‘The vice-president, Mr. J. M. Richardson, 
then proposed the health of the president, and in a few telling sentences reminded his 
hearers of Mr. Webb’s labours on behalf of the members, and called upon them not to 
allow such unselfish devotion to their interests to pass unnoticed.. Mr. Webb having 
replied, Mr. F. White proposed, and the company accorded, a hearty vote of thanks to 
the vice-president for the unremitting attention paid by him to the Institute, and for the 
interest he had always manifested in everything connected with the members’ comfort. 
Further toasts were drunk during the evening ; one of them to their worthy secretary, a 
gentleman respected by all, not only for his business capacities, as shown in his dealings 
with the members, but also for his cordial treatment of all with whom he camein contact. 
In responding he replied that it had always been his aim to further the objects of the 
institution by every means in his power, and he was glad to find that the course adopted 
by him with a view to that end was so greatly appreciated by the members. Also a 
special vote of thanks was accorded to those gentlemen of the committee who had so 
kindly placed themselves at the disposition of the company by acting as waiters during 
the progress of the supper. Mr. J. Knight returned thanks. In the course of the 
evening an admirable concert was given, and the most enjoyable rewzon came to a close 
amid general congratulations.” (Corzmunicated.) 


Gainsporo’ WorkKiNG MeEn’s Cius.—The half-yearly general meeting was held on 
the 23rd ult. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. Marshall, Mr. T. Maples was called 
upon to preside. Mr. C. Taylor (secretary) submitted the balance-sheet for the half-year, 
The balance in hand at the commencement of the half-year was 433 4s. 5d.; entrance 
fees from 186 new members, £2 6s. 6d.; members’ contributions, 446 1s. ed. ; billiard 
table and bagatelle boards, 437 12s. 5d.; refreshments, 490 16s. 4d.; miscellaneous 
receipts (including a donation from Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co. of £5), 413 19s. 9d. ; 
total, £224 os. 7d. On the expenditure side the salaries took 435 16s. 7d.; refresh- 
ments, 458 1s. 8d.; general accounts, 4105 os. 6d.; with miscellaneous payments 
making a total of £202 6s. 5d., leaving a balance in hand of £21 14s. 2d. A Statement 
of the Club’s assets and liabilities showed the former to exceed the latter by £253 5s. od. 
The balance-sheet was unanimously adopted. Mr. C. Taylor was re-elected secretary ; 
Mr. Woolvine treasurer, and Messrs. Wise and Barr auditors. There were six vacancies 
on the committee, for which twelve members were nominated. The following were 
elected :—Mr. Maples, Mr. Cook, Mr. Hill, Mr. Hodson, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Johnson. 
Messrs. Maples, Cook, Hodson, and. Johnson were retiring members. After the con- 
| sideration of suggestions relating to the library and to the Club supper, a vote of thanks ¢ 
| tothe chairman for presiding brought a successful meeting toa close. Mr. Barr subse- 
| quently sold the newspapers for the ensuing quarter, and obtained good prices. The 
| Club is yery prosperous, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


In distributing medals and certificates to the successful exhibitors at the 
recent St. Pancras Industrial Exhibition, on Saturday last, the Lord Mayor 
said :— 


**Such exhibitions were valuable, not only in connection with work- 
ing men, but in connection with the prosperity of the country. They 
created a spirit of emulation, developed talent, elevated the taste, and 
promoted good feeling. (Cheers.) This country owed much to working 
men, and he was glad to find working men were taking a higher place 
than they ever had before. Much that contributed to the prosperity of the 
country originated with working men, as from that class came Arkwright, 
Stephenson, and Watt. In this country a high career was open to all, 
in illustration of which he mentioned the cases of Lord Beaconsfield, who 
was once a lawyer’s clerk, Mr. Mundella, who was a poor lad in Leicester, 
and a recent Lord Chancellor, sprung from the North of Ireland. There 
were two working men in the House of Commons—Mr, Burt and Mr. 
Broadhurst—and they were listened to with as much attention as the 
greatest millionaires. Other nations were endeavouring to outstrip this 
country, and it was necessary, in order to maintain our commercial pre- 
eminence, to educate the working classes, and give them such opportunities 
for improvement as other nations were giving to their workmen. This 
country was far behind foreign countries in the matter of technical 
education, but the question had been taken up with spirit in the City of 
London, as he hoped it would be throughout the provinces. The various 
guilds of London had come forward for {the purpose of establishing a 
college, andthe Corporation of London had voted £10,000 towards the 
object. He wished to see an improvement in the patent laws of this 
country, so as to enable working men to realise what they should obtain 
for their thought and labour. (Cheers.)” 


In a letter addressed to the daily papers, Mr. W. H. Macnamara, hon. 
sec. to the Cabmen’s Shelter Society, states that the 28 shelters now in 
daily use by 2,000 cabmen are thoroughly appreciated by them, but that 
the Society is needing funds to keep them in repair. It is also intended to 
extend the movement, so as to provide every cab-stand of any size witha 
shelter. This is a movement deserving support, which, we trust, will be 
cheerfully rendered. The shelter recently removed from Stockbridge 
Terrace, by order of the St. George’s Vestry, was opened on Monday last 
at the Eccleston Bridge cab-stand, Belgrave Road, within the same 
parish. 


The well-known building at the junction of the two great South London 
thoroughfares, the Waterloo Road and the New Cut, called the Victoria 
Theatre, is now so far altered to suit the joint requirements of a coffee 
music-hall and a coffee-tavern that it will be opened at Christmas as the 
Royal Victoria Coffee Music Hall. The work has been undertaken by the 
Coffee Music Halls Company, and the necessary decorations and adaptations 
will cost nearly £3,000. The front of the building is being fitted up as a 
coftee-tavern, which will ke available as a place of refreshment during the 
day as well as in the evening. On the council of the Company are several 
genilemen well known in the musical world, including Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. Carl Rosa, Mr. John Hullah, and Dr. Arthur S. Sullivan. The 
Surrey board of magistrates have granted the necessary licenses and 
approved the plans, and when opened, the Royal Victoria will be the first 
music-hall opened in connection with the new movement. 


Speaking at a temperance meeting in St. Pancras on Monday last, Mr. 
Benjamin Whitworth, M.P., said :— 


‘* One of the highest scientific authorities on this question, Dr. Richard- 
son, had declared that the vitality of the people was reduced in the 
proportion of one-third by the use of intoxicating liquors. If that was so 
it would account for the premature death of 200,000 persons annually. 
Such a state of things must be a great disadvantage to our trade and 
commerce in our competition with the world; fora sober population would 
beat a drunken population both in the quantity and the quality of industry. 
From what he had seen in America, he had come to the conclusion that 
the workmen over there were of much more sober habits than their 
English brethren, and from this he deduced that the latter were at a 
disadvantage in their trade competition. In America a visitor might go 
into almost any hotel and find, say, 300 people at dinner, of whom no more 
than three or four would be taking anything stronger than water. As one 
who was connected with concerns employing more than 40,000 men, he 
could say that more than one-half of the trouble between the masters and 
them arose from drinking. He was glad to see from the returns of excise 
and custom duties that the consumption of intoxicating drinks was falling 
off, more particularly in Ireland—a country in whose prosperity he had 
always taken a great interest. Only make Ireland’a sober country, and 








there would be little difficulty in governing that country. Life assurance 
statistics furnished some evidence on the question, and taking the figures 
for the last fifteen years of the assurance office to which he belonged, the 
mortality among water-drinkers, estimated at 2,002, was only 1,437, but 
among the moderate drinkers, the people who never went to excess, was 
identical with the official calculation, 3,450. He had never met a doctor 
or adirector of an assurance office who could give any explanation of such 
a difference other than that of total abstinence. Coal-mine explosions were 
terrible, and horrified the public mind. During the last fifty years 3,000 
persons had been killed in that way, but for each one who had thus died no 
fewer than 200 had killed themselves by drink. Under such circumstances 
he was glad to notice that abstinence from alcohol was spreading among the 
clergy. Six years ago only 7oo Church of England clergymen out of 
22,000 were total abstainers, but now 7,000 of them were supporters of the 
movement. When the Sunday closing measure was proposed for Ireland, 
evil were the prognostications of the effect of its adoption. His experience 
was that an Irishman was, as a rule, indisposed to riot in the absence of 
whisky.” 


A Children’s Scrap-book Mission has been set on foot, and its promoters 
appeal for aid to enable them to supply homes, hospitals, and other 
institutions with scrap-books for the use of juvenile inmates. Scraps and 
Christmas and New Year’s cards will be acceptable, and about £5 will be 
required to purchase books in which to mount the pictures. Young folks 
can render assistance by sending coloured prints and original drawings. 
Parcels, prepaid, should be addressed to the hon, sec., 24, Richmond 
Terrace, Clapham Road, S.W. 


Dr. F. T. Roberts, in lecturing before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association upon the laws of health, on Monday last, said :— 


‘‘That it was very difficult to give anything like a true definition of 
thorough health ; there were many conditions of health over which the 
individual had no control, such as being born in a state of weakness, of 
actual disease, and so forth; but there were far more over which they had 
control, many of which, he regretted to say, were constantly broken. Some 
people were in the habit of walking miles out of their way to avoid passing 
a fever hospital, and others were always in fear of accidents. The body 
should not be overtaxed, but properly exercised and rested. Dealing with 
abuses in drinking, he said it mattered not whether it was ofalcohol, water, 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, it was sure to injure the system. The worst evil of 
all was secret drinking. As an hospital doctor, his experience was that 
a large proportion of the sickness in London was from intemperance, and 
he believed the time was not far distant when a law would be passed for 
the confinement of habitual drunkards in asylums. In conclusion, he 
called upon them as an association of Christian men to use their influence 
in carrying out the proper laws for health.” 


Physiognomy has not altogether been edged out of existence by 
phrenology, although we rarely hear much of it. Dr. N. Heineman, 
in a recent lecture, ‘‘The Human Face,” interested a large audience 
at the Finsbury Chapel. The lecturer said that, with regard 
to the popular belief that the Roman nose was indicative of great 
force of character, this was only the case when it was accompanied by a 
long chin. The Duke of Wellington had both these features. The absence 
of the long chin and the presence of the Roman nose was typical of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. With regard, however, to interpretation 
of character by facial evidence, the lecturer laid it down as absolutely 
necessary that, amongst others, the temperament of the individual, and the 
circumstances of the life of the person, should be taken into account, and, 
as an example of this, referred to the well-known fact of the contraction of 
the eyebrows being indicative of anger, but it was not an infallible sign of 
the presence of the dark passion, because it was sometimes the result of 
occupation, as in the case of watchmakers and others who were ac: 
customed to work at small articles. Dr. Heineman, amongst various 
other points, touched upon the subject of palmistry, the modes pursued 
in different countries for changing features, &c., and at the conclusion was 
accorded the thanks of the meeting. 


Professor Bryce, M.P., lectured last Monday at the Spitalfields Wesleyan 
Chapel, in aid of the Chapel fund. His subject was ‘* The World in the 
‘Time of St. Paul.” Giving a brief outline of the world as it was when St. 
Paul made the journeys, he said :— ; 


‘Tt was a very small world as the people then knew it, bounded on the 
north-west by Ireland, and on the south-east by Ceylon, People now went 
round the whole world in eighty or ninety days, but in St, Paul's time it took 
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as long to go from Jerusalem to Rome as it would now take to go from London 
to Pekin. In the ancient world there existed the despotism of the Roman 
Empire, under which there was.no political freedom and no public Press. 
Another great difference was the existence of slavery, which the ancients 
considered a national institution, but which lowered the tone of national 
morality. Then the ancients assigned to woman a very different position 
to that which she ncw occupied. Amongst the ancients women were 
regarded as something between man and the lower animals ; in the present 
day they all felt that women were rather something between the nature of 
man and of the angels. (Cheers and laughter.) Regarding the amuse- 
ments of that period, it should be borne in mind that the ancients were 
less domestic than we are—that they neglected the tender and softer virtues, 
but greatly admired cotrage and patriotism.” 








NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR: NEW AND REVISED EDITION, PART 
I. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Of this old favourite it is impossible to speak too highly. In its revised 
form it is quite able to hold its own against several admirable competitors 
now in the field. The presentation plate, ‘‘ The Cradle of the People’s 
Literature,” 1s well executed, and forms a most appropriate companion to 
the work. The publishers reserve to themselves the right to discontinue 
the issue of the presentation plate with the work, after six months have 
expired from the date of publication. 


THE GOLDEN MARK: CHRISTMAS 
Cassell. 
Of all the sixpenny annuals, this is the best. The matter is good, and the 
illustrations are superior to those of most of the higher-priced Christmas 
annuals. 


THE QUIVER—DECEMBER. Cassell. 

In addition to the serial stories, this number contains excellent papers upon 
religious and social topics. The papers on ‘‘ The People Called Quakers” 
are especially interesting. 

Tue NEw TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS, 
Edited by Dr. C. J. Elliott. Cassell. 

The present part contains an exhaustive introduction to the Gospel of 
St. Luke, which, as a piece of Biblical criticism, is worth many times 
more than the 7d. charged for it. 


Tue Hoty BIBLE (with illustrations). By Gustave Doré. 
Ix. 
Being the letterpress cf this great work down to Deuteronomy ix. It 
contains four plates. 


CASSELL’s COOKERY. With numerous illustrations. Part I. Cassell. 

We heartily concur in the opinion expressed by the Zimes, that this ‘‘is 
one of the most thorough and comprehensive works of the kind ” in exist- 
ence. Its arrangement is good, and directions plain and clear; and its 
value is largely increased by the probable cost of most of the dishes being 
appended to the recipes. 


MODERN SOcIETY: A MIRROR OF THE SOCIAL WORLD. 
Court, E.C. 

This is the first number of ,a new venture designed to give the cream of 
the Society journals. ‘The idea isa good one, and, judging from the con- - 
tents of the paper before us, it is ably executed. The taste for Society 
journals being so wide-spread, Alodern Society is likely to be very popular, 
and command a wide circulation. 

THE YORKSHIRE INDEPENDENT: Leeds. 


NUMBER OF THE ‘ QUIVER.” 


Part IX. 


Cassell. Part 


3, Falcon 


House and Home. 











This is a Radical paper, with a strong leaning towards social and sanitary 
reforms. It contains some very able articles and papers. Recently Mr. 
Ruskin’s views of Government have been searchingly analysed, as also 
have Dr. Parker’s teachings upon ‘‘a fixed time to die.” -The paper 
cannot fail to interest, even in quarters in where politics are not 
accepted, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


HOME-MADE BREAD. 


To the Editor of ‘ HousE AND HoME.” 

SIR, 

Those of your readers who, like Dr. Crespi, your recent corre- 
spondent, find the hard crust of home-baked bread an objection to its use, 
may be glad to know of a genuine bread, baked with a crust soft enough 
to satisfy persons even with very bad teeth. 

For some time past I have used the home-baked bread made by Mrs. 
Pearl, of 18, Church Street, Islington. It is very excellent. She charges 
fourpence for a two-pound loaf. At present she does not make it of entire 
wheaten flour, but she would no doubt do so if a sufficient demand existed 
es such an article. Her bread is uniformly good, and the crust is very | 
soit, 

Yours, &c., 
Lie Ae W, 
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ON WOMAN’S DRESS. 


WE have now touched on the subject of Dress, which plays so 
important a part in the health of women, that it must here be 
treated somewhat at length. A little girl in a London Sunday- 
school being asked by a visitor “ Why God made the flowers 
of the field?” replied (not unconscious of the gorgeous paper 
poppy in her own bonnet), “ Please, ma’am, I suppose for 
patterns for artificial flowers.” One might anticipate some 
answer scarcely less wide of the mark than of this sophisticated _ 
little damsel were the question to be put to not a few grown 
women, “ Why do you wear clothes?” ‘Their most natural 
response would obviously be, ‘‘To be in fashion.” When we 
have visibly wandered a long way from the path of reason, the 
best thing we can do is to look back to the starting-point and 
find out, if possible, where we have diverged. In the matter 
of raiment that starting-point is not hard to find—indeed, to 
mark it is only to state a series of truisms. 


Human clothing has three radsons d’étre, which, in order of 
precedence, are these :— 


].—HEALTH: 
II.— DEcENCcy. 
III.— Beauty. 


HEALTH demands— 


1. Maintenance of proper temperature of the body by 
exclusion of excessive heat and cold. 

2. Protection from injury by rain, snow, dust, dirt, 
stones to the feet, insects, &c. 

3. Preservation of liberty of action to all the organs of 
the body, and freedom from pressure. 


DeEcENcY demands— 


4. Concealment of some portions of the human frame. 

5. Distinction between the habiliments of men and 
women, sufficient to avert mistake. 

6. Fitness to the age and character of the wearer. 

7. Concealment, when possible, of any disgusting 
personal defect. 


BEAUTY demands— 


8. Truthfulness. The dress must be genuine through- 
out, without any false pads, false hair, or false anything. 

g. Graceful forms of drapery. 

10. Harmonious colours. 

tr. Such moderate consistency with prevailing modes 
of dress as shall produce the impression of sociability 
and suavity, and avoid that of self-assertion. 

12, Individuality. Dress suiting the wearer as if it 
were an outer body belonging to the same soul. 


(Be it noted that the fulfilment of this highest condition of 
tasteful dress necessarily limits the number of costumes which 
each person should wear on similar occasions. No one body 
can be adorned in several eguadly suitable suits of clothes, any 
more than one soul could be fittingly housed in twenty dif 
ferent bodies.)—F. P. Conse, in Contemporary Review. 








Mount St. PETER.—Mount St. Peter rises to a height of nearly 4,000 
feet, wooded in part, but: elsewhere sheer rock, which seems to threaten 
destruction to the splendid and somewhat fantastic building, the archi- 
tecture of which is “a skilful mixture of the Elizabethan with the Moorish,” 
that nestles at its foot. The mountain may be ascended by means of a 
rough road, which dwindles into a bridle-path, descending on the other 
side through thick woods traversed by mountain streams, and leading into 
the beautiful Vale of Kokos, and so onward to the town of Bakhchisarai, 
where stands the palace once tenanted by the Khans of the Crimea, who 
so long proved themselves most dangerous neighbours to Russia, after~ 
wards allowed to fall into decay, but eventually restored by Potemkin for 
the reception of the Empress Catherine II, in 1787.—Frome ** Picturesque 
Europe” for December, @ 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he.discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 





Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


Liberty is a power to act, or not to act, according as the mind directs. 
—Locke. 
From the barred visor of antiquity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of Truth, 
As from a mirror! All the means of action— 
The shapeless masses—the materials— 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
Longfellow. 

Stand for half an hour beside the fall of Schaffhausen, on the north side, 
where the rapids are long, and watch how the vault of water first bends un- 
broken, in pure polished velocity, over the arching rocks at the brow of the 
cataract, covering them with a dome of crystal twenty feet thick, so swift 
that its motion is unseen except when a foam globe from above darts over 
it like a falling star; and how the trees are lighted above it under all their 
leaves, at the instant that it breaks into foam ; and how all the hollows 
of that foam burn with green fire like so much shattering chrysoprase ; 
and how, ever and anon startling you with its white flash, a jet of spray 
leaps hissing out of the fall, like a rocket, bursting in the wind and driven 
away in dust, filling the air with light; and how through the curdling 
wreaths of the restless crashing abyss below, the blue of the water, paled 
by the foam in its body, shows purer than the sky through white rain cloud, 
while the shuddering iris stoops in tremulous stillness over all, fading and 
flushing alternately through the choking spray and shattered sunshine, 
hiding itself at last among the thick golden leaves which toss to and fro in 
sympathy with the wild water,—their dripping masses lifted at intervals, 
like sheaves cf loaded corn, by some stronger gush from the cataract, and 
bowed again upon the mossy rocks as its roar dies away,—the dew gushing 
from their thick branches through drooping clusters of emerald herbage, 
and sparkling in white threads along the dark rocks of the shore, feeding 
the lichens, which chase and chequer them with the purple and silver.— 
Ruskin. 

Physic for the most part is nothing else but the substitute of exercise for 
temperance,—dA ddison. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging our reflections on 
them : as he who is in a melancholy fancy sees something like a face on the 
wall or wainscot, car, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, make it 
look visible, and agreeing with what he fancied.—Szwz/¢, 


Allowing the performance of an honourable action to be attended with 
labour, the labour is soon over, but the honour is immortal ; whereas, 
should even pleasure wait on the commission of what is dishonourable, the 
pleasure is soon gone, but the dishonour is eternal.—/ohn Stewart. 


We all complain of the shortness of time, and yet have much more than 
we know what to do with. Our lives are spent either in doing nothing at 
all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought 
to do; we are always complaining our days are few, and acting as though 
there would be no end of them.—.Sevzeca. 


It is a secret known but to a few, yet of no small use in the conduct of 
life, that when you fall into a man’s conversation, the first thing you should 
consider is whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that you 
should hear him,—Svee/e. 


There is nothing of which men are more liberal than their good advice, 
be their stock of it ever so small; because it seems to carry in it an inti- 
mation of our own influence, importance, or worth.— Young. 


In forming a judgment lay your hearts void of foretaken opinions: else, 
whatsoever is done or said, will be measured by a wrong rule, like them 
who have the jaundice, to whom everything appeareth yellow.—Szr 
LP, Stdney. 

‘‘Tt is a hard and nice subject fora man to speak of himself,” says 
Cowley ; ‘‘it grates his own heart to say anything of disparagement, and 
the reader’s ears to hear anything of praise from him.” Let the tenour of 
his discourse be what it will upon this subject, it generally proceeds from 
vanity. An ostentatious man will rather relate a blunder or an absurdity he 
has committed, than be debarred from talking of his own dear person.— 
Addison. 

Folly consists in the drawing of false conclusions from just principles, 
by which it is distinguished from madness, which draws just conclusions 
from false principles.—-Locke, 

The difference between a rich man and a poor man is this—the former 
eats when he pleases, andthe latter when he @n get it.4.S77 /V, Raleigh. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


APPLE PASTY OR TURNOVER. 


Make a short crust with half a pound of flour, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of lard, and a little salt. | Rub the butter thoroughly into the 
flour, mix it with very little water, and roll it out thin on the pastry-board. 
Stamp out with a small cup-plate as many rounds as you wish to make 
pasties. Moisten the inside of the round; lay stewed apples, sweetened 
and flavoured, on one half, and lift the other half right over it. Press the 
edges, and bake ina quick oven. A plain and very nice crust may be 
made with good beef dripping and a little baking-powder. Time to bake, 
a quarter of an hour. This will make a dozen pasties. Serve one or two 
for each person. Probable cost, 1d. each.— vom ‘* Cassell’s Dictionary 
of Cookery,” Part L., for December. 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF APPLES, 


Although the apple is a prime favourite among our native fruits, it is 
generally regarded as a table luxury rather than as an important article 
of food. In many parts of Europe, especially in Brittany, Germany, and 
in Cornwall, it forms, with bread, the chief diet of the agricultural classes. 
Besides furnishing absolute nutriment to the system, its mineral salts and 
acids exercise refrigerant and tonic effects, and it is an invaluable laxative. 


APPLE BUTTER. 


Pare and slice sweet apples, and stew them to a pulp in sweet cider 
enough to cover them ; spice may be added to taste. 


APPLES STEWED WHOLE. 3 


Pare and core some firm, tart apples ; arrange them on the bottom of a 
porcelain kettle, fill the centres with sugar and powdered spice, or grated 
lemon peel, and pour over them enough syrup to cover them ; to make the 
syrup, boil a pint of water toa pound of sugar, and skim it clear; simmer 
the apples in the syrup until they look clear, then take them up without 
breaking them, and strain the syrup over them; cool them before usiny. 


APPLE SNOW. 


Peel, core, and slice six large apples ; stew them to a pulp with sufficient 
sugar to sweeten them ; take them from the fire and. beat them smooth ; 
meantime beat the whites of six eggs to a stiff froth, gently mix them with 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and the apple pulp, and 
pile the snow thus made ina rough heap on a high dish; a few bits of 
bright-coloured jelly, or a row of candied orange or lemon rings, make 
the dish look very pretty. 








NOTICE. 


TO WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


At. orders for Copies of the paper and remittances must be 
addressed to Mr. JOHN PEARCE, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C., and wot to the offices of the Club and Institute Union. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. If any difficulty is 
experienced in getting Mouse and Home through ‘Trade 
channels, letters of complaint should be sent to the Bolt Court 


office. 





PORTRAITS. 
The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 


appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). | H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). | Sir Josiah Mason (No. go). 
Earl Derby (No. 79). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
Jules Favre (No. 80). Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92). 
Princess Louise (No. 81). The late Lord Justice Thesiger 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). (No. 93). 
The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 
John Ruskin (No. 85). The Duke of Argyll, K.T. (96). 
Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97). 
General Roberts (No. 87). Mr. Mark Firth (No. 98). 
THE following Portraits are in preparation :— 

MRS. GLADSTONE. 

THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 

THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 

LORD ABERDARE. 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 

W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 

DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 

EDWIN CHADWICK, Esq., C.B. 

&e., &e., &e. 
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MR. THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


SCARBOROUGH’S **RATTLING Mayor.” 


Few among the recently appointed mayors in the United 
Kingdom are better known, or can boast of a wider circle of 
personal friends, than Mr. Thomas Whittaker, Mayor of 
Scarborough. It is no unusual thing for a prominent social 
reformer to occupy the chief magisterial seat in our cities and 
boroughs, and this year there are a number of temperance men 
in that position. Mr. Whittaker, however, is something more 
than this. He is a temperance reformer, not afraid to make 
. the avowal ; and it is because the mayor of a fashionable water- 
ing-place does not forget that he was at one time an itinerant 
temperance missionary that we introduce his portrait to the 
notice of our readers. 

At a time when subserviency is too much the rule, and out- 
spokenness the exception, it is refreshing to meet with a man 
who speaks his mind without fear or favour. Mr. Whittaker 
has been doing that throughout a public career extending over 
forty-five years, and we rejoice to find the same tone and ring 
in his utterances now that he is surrounded by success, and 
honour, and troops of friends. 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker was born in Yorkshire, August 
2end, 1813. His early life was spent in Lancashire. 
was attracted by curiosity to a temperance meeting held in 
Blackburn on April 13th, 1835. The speakers were from 
Preston, and some of them were reformed drunkards whom he 
knew personally. ige, 1 
immediately commenced to advocate the principle publicly. 
His originality as aspeaker attracted attention, and on the 
advice of Mr. Livesey and other early adherents to the tem- 

erance movement he devoted himself to missionary efforts in 
behalf of the new reform. 

In his “ Reminiscences of Early Teetotalism ” (1867), Mr. 
Joseph Livesey, the founder of the modern temperance move- 
ments, says :— 

Of Thomas Whittaker I have the most pleasing recollection of his early 
career, and of the testimonies I received from every quarter of his fearless 
advocacy of the cause. He was a faithful pioneer, and never spared him- 
self to promote the welfare of others, Temperance people little know now- 
adays how the cause was first borne up on a few shoulders, or of the pri- 
vations—and I may say, too, of the pleasures—attached to facing a 
drinking world with so startling a doctrine as abstinence from beer and 
wine, as well as other intoxicating liquors. Doubtful of the correctness of my 
memory, in recounting many points at this distance of time, at my request 
he has given the following narrative of his first going out as an advocate :— 

‘© was a cotton dresser in Blackburn, and spoke freely in that and the 
neighbouring towns and villages on behalf of teetotalism. This made me 
somewhat obnoxious to the men of my own town, so that my situation be- 
came anything but comfortable, and I determined to leave. Preston was 
then (this was in 1835) to my mind the model town, andits band of brave 
teetotallers were the men after my own heart, and I felt I could live and die 
among them. LEarly one morning, with a heavy heart (for I had become 
attached to Blackburn, and especially to the church, with which I had be- 


come united), I walked to Preston. On my arrival there I called at the 
‘Temperance Hotel to get a little breakfast before applying at any of the 
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factories of that town for work. You came into the room where I was 
seated, expressing your surprise at my early visit, and then your sorrow at 
the occasion for it. You knew some little of me then, for at your request I 
had said a few words in the theatre at Blackburn, two weeks alter I had 
signed the pledge, on the occasion of your giving your Malt Liquor lecture 
in the same place. I had also spoken in the theatre at Preston on the 
occasion of your Whit Monday demonstration, but the thought of be- 
coming a public teacher had never crossed my mind. During the con- 
versation you asked me if I would like to go out as a temperance mission- 
ary. The moment you mentioned it the finger of providence pointed out 
to my mind most clearly and distinctly, ‘ This is the way, walk init.’ I 
had not then a doubt; I have not a doubt of it now; I never had a doubt 
of it. It is the glory of my life, and my only regret is that I cannot more 
fully magnify my calling. The result of that conversation was that I never 
asked for another situation, and I walked back the nine miles to Blackburn 
with a heart as light as a feather. I felt that the Lord had delivered me 
out of the hands of man, and made my brow brass, and that by his help I 
would war a good warfare. When I got home there was sorrow at the 
prospect of parting from my little family, but it was only a passing cloud. 
If the world could have heard my little wife pour out her soul in gratitude 
to God for the blessings temperance had brought to her home, and seen the 
earnestness with which she cried that her husband might carry light and 


-life and joy to many a poor drunkard’s heart, and blessings and songs of 


joy where cursing and tears prevailed, they would better understand the 
power and triumph of ourearly days. By your advice I went to the con- 
ference of the British League, held at Manchester in September, 1835. I 


“spoke freely at several meetings in connection with that conference. I 


laboured mainly under your own direction from that time till the following 
May, chiefly in Lancashire. I was then sent out by your recommendation 
as the agent of the League, and visited Westmoreland, Cumberland, North- 
umberland, and Durham, and you know what followed. [He commenced 
his labours as agent for the British Association on the 9th May, 1836.] I 
have always looked upon you as my teetotal father. I signed the pledge 
with you. The first letter I ever wrote in my life I wrote to you, and it is 
printed in the Zemperance Advocate for July, 1836, that is thirty-one years 
ago this month. When my path in life seemed blocked up you unlocked the 
door which led me into the good land, while the providence of God said, 
* Go, and possess it.” I have done so; and when I went out into the world 
a poor raw Lancashire lad, knowing not whither I went, and without purse 
or scrip, you guaranteed a provision tomy family. This is how, and when, 
and why I became a temperance advocate. Iam one still, and hope to 
remain such to my dying day.” 


Mr. Livesey adds :— 


The following extracts also give a glimpse of Whittaker’s spirit and un- 
daunted zeal. Writing from the North, he says: ‘‘I have laboured three 
weeks in Newcastle and the labouring villages, and thousands have rallied 
round the standard of teetotalism. On Wednesday I held a meeting in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel ; about 2,000 were present, and fifty-seven 
signed. I am just going to spring my rattle, and have a meeting at Wear- 
mouth, and if the chapel is not big enough I will take the open air.” A’ 
correspondent for Sunderland stated that Whittaker went round the 
villages with his rattle, inviting ‘‘all drunkards and tipplers, landlords and 
jerrylords, sober men and women,” to come to his meetings; and after de- 
scribing his success predicts (what Iam sorry to say has not come to pass), 
**Tf such men as Whittaker go round the country in this manner, the king- 
dom of Bacchus will be soon shaken from its centre to its circumference, 
and the hydra-headed monster, intemperance, utterly destroyed.” The 
following is the “ first letter” to which he refers above :— 

‘¢ Dear Sir,—I am now in Maryport. I have never gone to bed but one 
night since I left Preston without having a meeting. Ihave to be bellman 
chairman, speaker, and everything. Ihave been at Lancaster, Halton, 
Kendal, Stavely, Ambleside, Penrith, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Ulverston, and Maryport. hese are all new places, and I 
generally get from ten to forty names each night. Though I am in a poor 
country, I have set the fire of teetotalism a-burning, and I have no doubt 
you will shortly have very good news. _I travel from seven to twenty-two 
miles a day, and get up a meeting inthe evening. Jlease let my wife 
know where I am the first opportunity, and that I am in good health. 

** Yours truly, 
‘THOMAS WHITTAKER. 


‘* Maryport, June 4, 1836.” 

Whittaker kept steadily at work. 
London and took part in a meeting held in Exeter Hall. His 
speech on that occasion produced a remarkable effect. One 
of the speakers called upon to follow him, the late Rev. James 
Sherman, commenced by asking, ‘‘ What shall the man do who 
cometh after a king?” And two years later Daniel O’Connell 
threw up his hat after a speech by Mr. Whittaker in the same 
building, declaring to the audience that he had never before 
listened to such a graphic utterance. 

As a specimen of the rough usage to which Mr. Whittaker 
was sometimes subjected, at atime when temperance advocacy 


In 1837 he came to 
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was no rosewater affair, we quote from a letter written to the 
Temperance Journal by him on Dec. 18th, 1839. He says :— 


I have just returned from a week’s tour in Essex, and, though it fell to 
my lot to go through the country as a temperance missionary when the 
principles of our society were but little known or understood, compared 
to what they are now, I never got completely put down before I arrived 
at Harlow in Essex. Yes, though I have travelled through thirty different 
counties, advocated the principles of the Society in upwards of 300 
different towns and villages, addressed hundreds of ¢howsands of my 
countrymen, established scores of societies, Harlow is the first town in 
which I could not get a hearing. I have said I was put down, but how, 
not by argument, for they never allowed me to speak. I cannot give every 
particular, your limits will not admit. I attended the Old British School 
Room, at Harlow, on Monday last, for the purpose of giving a lecture ; an 
immense number of people were assembled, the room was crowded, as 
soon as I attempted to speak, they began to let sparrows off in the room, 
to the number of ‘twenty or thirty, after that fireworks, viz., crackers, 
squibs, &c., to the alarm of the people present, especially the females, a 
can or bottle of beer was also brought and drunk in the room, after that, 
they commenced jumping on the forms, one of which was broken, they 
then commenced jumping on the floor, with the intention of breaking it in, 
as it was not considered safe; having attempted for an hour in this state 
of things to give the lecture, but in vain, by the advice of one of the friends, 
I dissolved the meeting. . . . . 

A gentleman kindly offered me his arm and protection through the 
crowd, who had arranged themselves down the pathway leading from the 
school-room to the main road ; they made a general rush upon me, I was 
struck several times, and my hat was knocked off. At this moment, had 
it not been for Mr. Wright (the gentleman who offered me his arm), my 
life would have been in danger ; many of the mob were armed with sticks 
and stones, Through mzrcy I escaped, not through the mercy of the mob ; 
no, for many of them were #ad with drink which had been gzven to them 
by Zersons who ought to have known better, and it was not their merit 
that my “fe wasnottaken. . .. . 

I escaped from this mob, and arrived at the residence of Mr. James 
Barnard. Dr. Lovell and his lady came down to Mr. Barnard with me, 
and in about ten minutes Mr. Finch, Baptist minister, of Harlow, to see 
whether we had got safe home. About a quarter of an hour after this, 
when we were congratulating ourselves on our escape, we were alarmed by 
the approach of a great number of men and boys, near one hundred, who 
surrounded Mr. Barnard’s house, and commenced hooting and shouting, 
throwing stones, breaking the windows, knocking the door, ringing the 
bell, &c., and two of the men came into the house and asked Mr. Barnard 
for money or beer; they were both drunk. It was their intention at this 
zime to have me turned owt ; they had been heard to say what they would 
do with me; one suggested that I should be put zvfo the pond, another 
thought they had better SAND ME, and then set me under the PUMP and 
pump on me. 


But such opposition defeated the end of its promoters, and 
softened even the “trade” towards their enemy. For Mb), 


Whittaker tells us that— 


On the Tuesday a meeting had been announced for the Independent 
Chapel, Sawbridgworth, but it was thought prudent to defer under such 
circumstances. Every place in the town appeared to be closed against me, 
till AZ. John Barnard, maltster, one of the largest maltsters in the county, 
offered me one of his maltings for the lecture; he was induced to do this 
From the treatment I received at Harlow ; he said, tf the trade will not 
stand argument, let rt go. 


In common with the Church of England and other religious 
bodies, the Wesleyans now have their own denominational tem- 
perance society and temperance magazine, which sufficiently 
marks the great progress made since Mr. Whittaker wrote to 
the FYournal (Feb. 3rd, 1840) as follows :— 


28th, left per coach for TAUNTON, from thence in company with 
William Brannan and Curry, to NORTH CURRY, expecting, according 
to promise, to have the Wesleyan Chapel to hold the meeting in, but the 
Devil had been at work; a few of the trustees had had a hole-and-corner 
meeting, at which it was decided to refuse the chapel, after it had been 
publicly announced from the pulpit of the same, that the meeting would 
take place ; when I got there the door was locked, the key taken from the 
chapel-keeper’s to one of the trustees’ houses, a considerable distance 
from the chapel ; his sister, who is a member of the Wesleyan Society, 
keeps the principal and the most noted public-house for hopping in the 
parish. She will attend the class in the afternoon of the Sabbath, and in 
the evening of the same day turn out half-a-dozen drunkards, one hour 
partaking of the cup of the Lord at his table, and the next presenting the 
cup of intoxication to her neighbours, one hour saying, ‘‘ All that I have 
and am I consecrate to thee,” and the next polluting all she can induce to 
drink ; how long shall such state of things be? 


Our space does not allow us further to trace Mr. Whittaker’s 
career as a temperance advocate. We have quoted from 
actual documents in order that our readers may judge for 


| elephant it would never be seen. 
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themselves of his merits and claims as one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of sobriety. Mr. Whittaker has been almost continu- 
ously at work, and a few years ago he visited the United States, 
where his lectures and speeches made him exceedingly popular. 

He was elected Mayor cf Scarborough all but unanimously 
last month, and ina speech to the town council, acknowledging 
the honour conferred upon him, Mr. Whittaker is reported in 
the Alliance News to have said :— 


He would not weary them with many words, but he had two or three 
things to say by their permission. A man who had had some connection 
with the town for forty years, and who had been somewhat conspicuous, 
sometimes rather too conspicuous, in it for thirty years, could scarcely be 
charged with rushing prematurely or presumptuously to the front now. 
Time not only worked wonders, but it tried all. A cock sparrow might 
light on the head of the elephant, but if it were not for the head of the 
If the elephant were to swallow the 
sparrow, feathers and all, nobody would know —(laughter)— and the 
elephant would want its breakfast all the same and notwithstanding. If 
he felt that the office was conferred as a favour he would not have it. 
(Applause.) ‘‘I am too proud to dig and to beg 1am ashamed.” He 
took it then as due to his citizenship, and would perform its duties as an 
obligation to the town to which he belonged. (Applause.) Now it had 
come he trusted it would neither find him an imbecile nor make him a fool, 
nor leave him a snob. (Applause.) He was not indifferent to social 
status nor worldly honour; he valued that chain, he appreciated the office 
conferred, but he would not sacrifice his designation of Thomas Whittaker, 
the temperance advocate, for any title that would be conferred upon him. 
His only regret was the distinction had not been conferred on him before 
nearly seventy winters had covered his head. There were many persons in 
the country who at one time would have rejoiced to see him that day, but 
they had passed away, and on that account he regretted the delay. Joseph 
Livesey, of Preston, the father of teetotalism, to whom he owed much, had 
survived, and would welcome with fatherly affection and tender love, 
though in his eighty-eighth year, the incidents of that-day; and it was 
more because of the joy and satisfaction his appointment to that office 
would give to such that he was not unwilling to assume its responsibilities. 
The mayor then took from a bag by his side a rattle, and, holding it up, 
said that that was the teetotal rattle made for him. The rattle had been 
used in the early days of his mission asa temperance advocate, when town 
criers refused to do the work they were paid to do, and when 
willing they frequently got so drunk before covering half the town that the 
whole thing was brought to ridicule, so he determined to do the 
work himself. Through Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
Durham, in the year 1836, he used that rattle to call his meetings. In 
company with it he had suffered shame and contempt, ridicule and scorn, and 
yet, before he was twenty-five years ofage, from John O’Groats to Land’s End 
he had won his spurs. In 1837 that rattle was given by him to a Quaker lady, 
at her request, and from that day tothe time of visiting Leeds recently he had 
never seen it. The sight of it had given him new inspiration, and he then 
determined, should the event of that day come to pass, that rattle should 
be the companion of the chain. He confessed it would have been more 
gratifying to him had this distinction come before those who belonged to 
him and were now lying in yonder cemetery had passed away. However, 
now it had come he had no fear for himself ; he thought he could take care 
of himself if they would only take care of themselves. (Laughter.) He 
was sure he would have the support of the council. He was very mtich 
obliged to them. It was not a unanimous vote, and one reporter would 
take care to record that fact. That was one of the brightest spots in the 
election, it not being unanimous. They knew there was a woe against 
men when everybody spoke well of them, and the next best thing to be 
loved in. heaven was to be hated in the other place. He should have 
been sorry if he had hada unanimous vote that day. (Applause.) If, 
when his year of office expired, they found him either secretly or com- 
binedly plotting and scheming to secure re-election, he hoped they would 
hiss him out of the chair. While there were others ready and capable it 
was an injustice for any man to practise a mcnopoly of office. There had 
been too much of that in recent years. It men had any spare cash they 
could surely get rid of it in twelve months; he knew he could. It had 
been thought he should not give a banquet, but he had determined to do 
so, and he hoped the new feature of inviting the ladies would be acceptable 
and prove a success. He had great admiration and respect for ladies, and 
he pitied the man who had no wife. He could assure them he was not 
going to sit for three hours with his nose over a bucket of water, no, not 
even if there were ice in it; but he had no sympathy with those ‘‘customs 
which were more honoured in the breach than in the observance.” He 
wished to be a kindly and sympathetic mayor, and his desire was ‘‘to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God.” There were some things 
common to the office he could not do ; there were other things common to 
himself they would not do. He had no doubt, however, but they would 
work in harmony, and he trusted the year would be one of peace and pro- 
sperity. He thanked the council for their confidence and the audience for 
their presence and kindly sympathy. 


In concluding a speech at the banquet subsequently given, 
the same paper informs us that— 
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He thanked them for their presence and kindly feeling, as he thanked 
the town for the honour they had done him that day. He wanted, as a 
matter of fact, and as a matter of ‘history, to show a little thing there. At 
this stage the mayor produced the rattle, which he had with him at the 
council meeting in the morning, and made similar reference to its history 
and his reason for producing it there. 

The BisHop oF TASMANIA (one of the guests) : Cannot we have the 
music of it ? 

The Mayor: Certainly. 

Here, suiting the action to the word, his worship sprung his rattle, 
concluding by saying, “‘ You have had all sorts of mayors, but you never 
had a rattling mayor before.” (Loud applause.) 





PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 
. ae MATTERS. 
By Dr. TuHos. GURNEY, PHYSICIAN TO CiTy DISPENSARY, ETC. 
Nowevil. 


THE next question is which is the best kind of closet to use? 
The closets generally in use are the water, earth, ash, and 
charcoal or deodorising closets. Undoubtedly the first is 
the more generally fixed; and where the system is carried out 
perfectly the rate of mortality is much below the average. 
Without saying one word to disparage other kinds, I doubt if 
they are so efficacious as water-closets when the water is laid 
on with a continuous supply ; but if there be from any cause a 
deficient or indifferent supply, then earth or deodorising closets 
are by far the best. For isolated houses, small villages, and 
hilly parts the ash or mould closet is preferable to the old 
open cesspool, but for workshops or where there is frequent 
usage carbon ones are to be preferred. With these exceptions 
I candidly affirm that water-closets are alone the ones to be 
depended upon, provided, of course, that Iozine be always 
allowed to flow into the water during agitation or immediately 
afterwards. 


The dry earth system cannot be enumerated to disinfect the 
sewage ; it deodorises it, whilst watery disinfectants percolate 
into the surrounding soil. I especially preferred the cesspool 
described in my last to any dry earth system; but there are 
circumstances under which they cannot be made or kept in 
proper order, and then it may be that the dry earth system can 
be used. 


When I recommend water-closets as preferable to all others 
it must be perfectly understood that immediately below the 
trap and within its apparatus a ventilating shaft must be 
inserted, to ascend externally high up into the air above the 
roof, and the drain at some point as near as possible must be 
disconnected, as described in a former paper. An ill-ventilated 
water-closet in the house, and a perfect unbroken connection 
with the main sewer in the streets, is a fever-pistol always 
loaded and always discharging the ball which will assuredly 
kill. 

Earth-closets should be fixed with a square, large box over 
the top, with a large hole leading into a rectangular shaft at 
the back. The mould placed in the box should be dry, small, 
and easily removable into the shaft. The closet valve should 
have a sharp incline into the descending shaft of about 1 50 
degrees, so that the sewage falls quickly into it. The whole 
is arranged with an apparatus so that when the valve is opened 
~ to shoot the sewage into the shaft at the same moment a good 
quantity of mould falls, when it is sufficient to completely 
absorb all moisture and to deodorise the effete matter. The 
combined pabulum falls down into a vault below, and is daily 
carted away. I should think this arrangement would be a 
complete endless anxiety, with very doubtful results. 

The charcoal-closets are more complicated, but more effec- 
tive, as they completely disintegrate all smell. They can be 
used in the same way, except that the shaft may be smaller 
and the quantity of deodorising matter less. If earth be used 











jn a small way I can confidently recommend Moule’s earth- 
commode. 

It has been proposed to utilise the ashes and general refuse 
of the house as a disinfectant, it being considered: that a 
supply constantly added would scientifically perform the 
desired object. I don’t think that this idea can be depended 
upon. Vegetable and decaying organic matter will be sure to 
find its way into the ash-pit, and this would, indeed, be adding 
fuel to the fire. Where water-closets cannot be used, my 
advice is, drain your sewage into a cesspool with three com- 
partments, and pump out the liquid and cart away, being 
careful to have all the chambers fully ventilated into a char- 
coal dome. The liquid manure will be as valuable in a 
commercial point of view as ashes or mould sewage, 
whilst the trouble and care required by earth or mould 
closets can only be realised by those who have tried them. 

I have now finished all I think it requisite to say about the 
treatment of sewage and the precautions requisite to prevent 
it being the harbinger of suicidal death, I will now say a few 
words about another fruitful source of disease—DAMPNESS. 

Dampness and cold bear so appreciable a relationship to 
each other that the most ignorant object to a damp house. 
Believe me, the disease arising from drainage is as apparent 
to the well-educated and thoughtful medical practitioner as 
dampness is to the general public. Dampness is more difficult 
to contend with than sewage. If certain precautions are taken 
sewage gas can never enter the house, but science has still to 
enlighten us how to prevent damp. 

The first important preventative is to have a thick impervious 
course of matter inserted into the brickwork as soon as it is 
above the earth, so as to prevent damp rising within the wall ; 
also to cover over the whole of the top of the earth with nine 
inches of well-made impervious concrete. If we consider for a 
moment the amount of water consumed in building a house 
we shall be surprised that it dries so quickly. It is no un- 
common thing for three thousand tons of water to be in- 
corporated into a building, and the builders, in order to 
accelerate their letting quickly, plaster the walls before they have 
had a day to become dried, therefore the water absorbed by the 
bricks and mortar in the joints can only gradually be drawn 
out when, during occupancy, fires and gas are used within the 
building. Add to all this the amount rising from the ground 
beneath the house—because, although the base is unable to be- 
come wet, being covered by the building, there is a continual 
supply of water percolating into the stratum below—and it is 
calculated there will be something like twenty-five tons of 
water arising each year in the form of invisible water. 

Such being the case, it becomes us to study well how to pre- 
vent this by imperviously covering the whole of the ground 
built upon, and the careful use damp courses. The modus 
operandt will be the subject of our next paper. 








Mr. FAWCETT UPON CoMPULSORY THRIFT.—Speaking at Hackney 
on Tuesday last, Mr. Fawcett said: “For one, I would never willingly , 
consent to see thrift compulsorily enforced. (Hear, hear.) It has always 
been, and I hope it will always continue to be, a characteristic of our 
countrymen that they may be led, but they will not be driven. (Cheers. ) 
All schemes for promoting thrift should be spontaneous and self-sup- 
porting. Nothing, I think, could be more regretted than that any class. 
should be encouraged to save at the public expense. Those who are con- 
stantly demanding that the. State should do this or that should be careful 
to bear in mind that the State has not got a shilling of money except what 
is obtained from the taxpayers of the country. (Hear, hear.) When account 
is taken of the cost of collecting taxes and of the impediments that taxa- 
tion throws in the way of trade, I believe I am well within the mark 
when I say that every shilling which the State spends represents at least 
Is. 3d. taken out of the taxpayers’ pockets. If, therefore, any scheme 
which is intended for the benefit of a special class is not self-supporting, 
but has to be assisted with public money, a forced contribution is just as 
much levied as if a State official appeared at one of your homes and said, 
‘Of the £1 a week which you, A, are earning, I shall—whether you like 
it or not—take 6d. or 1s. a week and give it to B.’ (Hear, hear.)” 
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CUR RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
“THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS.” 
I.— WRITERS UPON HEALTH. 


(¢) Febrifugum Magnum: or, Common Water the best Cure for 
fevers, and probably for the Plague. By JoHN Han- 
cockE, D.D., Rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, Londer, 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and Chaplain to His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford. (1722.) 

. (Continued from page 278.) 

Dr. HancockeE alleges that water cures rheumatism by “‘ im- 

bibing, absorbing, and carrying off, either by sweat or insensible 

perspiration, the tartarous salts which Dr. Cheyne supposed 
were the morbific cause of gout and rheumatism.” He cites 
the following case of the cure of gout by water-drinking :— 

A considerable Tradesman within the Bills of Mortality, had the Gout 
so often, and to such a Degree, that he had a Box of Chalk-stones of his 
own Growth. A Friend of his told him he could cure him, if he would 
take his Advice. He made him solemnly promise him to do it. He 
prescribed him to drink nothing but Water, and for sometime to put Gar- 
lick in it. Tho’ I believe he might have used himself to drink only 
Water safe enough, without that nasty Root; he accustomed himself to 
drink nothing but Water, The Gout never came again. And he was in 
some Time as well as he was before he ever had the Gout, and as 
well as other People that never had it. 

Hydropathists may be interested in learning that Dr. Han- 
cocke, in addition to water-drinking, advocated the frequent 
washing of the affected parts with cold water in cases of rheuma- 
tism, gout, and sciatica. 

Regarding the rationale of his system he lays down the 
following propositions :— 

1, That the best and surest way of curing Fevers, is by Sudorificks. 

2. That plentiful Doses of cooling Liquids, and particularly a good Dose 
of cold Water, are the easiest, the safest, and most effectual way of 
sromoting Perspiration, and procuring kindly Sweats. 

In support of the first he quotes from Hippocrates, Galen, 
Dr. Friend, Dr. Sydenham, Dr. Harris, Van Helmont, Dr. 
Cheyne, and many other authorities. He contends, in support 
of the second, that cold water, while it acts as a sudorific, 
thins the blood, and helps to wash out its impurities, whereas 
medicinal sudorifics and hot liquors often increase rather than 
diminish the thickness of the blood. He speaks favourably of 
the use of lemon-juice : 


The noblest Acid to be given in Fevers, I believe, is Juice of Lemons ; 
when I had a Breachin my Lungs, I was for many Years together (éven 
before it broke out, and made me cough up Blood) in that Condition, that 
I could bear nothing Acid, neither Port, nor /rench, nor Mountain Wine, 
nor Juice of Sevz7 Orange, but I should immediately feel a Pain in my 
Breast, nor could I bear any Thing potentially hot, not so much as one 
Dish of Sage Tea, but it affected me. But I could bear Juice of Lemon 
pretty well, by which I guess it gives less Disturbance to the Blood than 
most other Acids, and therefore must (tho’ more Acid to the Taste) be more 
innocent in Fevers, than most other Acids are. 


Although no friend of bleeding, he thought, from his own 
experience, that “a good quantity of blood may be lost, either 
by one that is sick or well, without any great harm ;” but, on 
the other hand, he says, ‘‘I can hardly believe that the taking 
of six, eight, or ten ounces of blood in the beginning of a fever 
can do any great good.” He points out that the better way 
would be to thin the blood by copious water-drinking. 

Having satisfied himself that sweating is the best cure for 
fevers, and water-drinking the best means of inducing perspi- 
ration, our medical divine starts the hypothesis that the plague 
may also be successfully treated with his “ great remedy.” 
He gives several cases of plague in which recovery followed 
free water-drinking ; and he concludes his little treatise as 
follows :— ; 

There is something of Fashion in Physick, as in other Things. I my 
self can remember the Time, when many Physicians would hardly allow 
their Patients a little Small-beer (much less Water) to cool their Tongues 
ina Fever. (They might as well have forbid ’em to throw Water on their 


Houses, when on Fire.) But now, as to that the Case is alter’d, and I am 
glad to find so great a Man, as Sir Richard Blackmoveé, declare so freely as 














he does, in his late Book of the Plague, for the plentiful Use of innocent 
Liquids in Fevers. 

I confess, it is a little out of my Way to write in Physick; but I am not 
the first Man that has writ a Book of a Subject he knows little of. And 
if any of the Profession, that censure me for this, will write a good Book in 
Divinity or Morality (as some of ’em have lately done, very good ones) I 
shall not think they intrude upon my Profession, I will buy it, and read it, 
and thank ’em for it. 





ON FOOD AND APPETITE.* 
By H. Sinctair Paterson, M.D. 
(Continued from page 267.) 


WELL, we have starch in bread. We have also the other 
substance of which I have spoken, found also in the potato, 
called gluten, a sticky glue-like substance. There are some 
wheats that are exceedingly tenacious, because rich in gluten, 
such as the wheats of Italy, from which macaroni is made, and 
drawn out into those familiar long tubes. Now gluten is of 
precisely the same character as the fibre of muscle. It con- 
tains 154 per cent. of nitrogen. And we have to learn this, 
for it is important to keep it in mind, that these nitrogenous 
substances, of which Liebig spoke so much, and of which so 
much is said still, are not derivable only from the animal 
world. We have to remember that many vegetables contain 
as much nitrogen, and they contain it in a form as assimilable 
and as useful in the body for its purposes as animal food. 
Gluten contains precisely the same amount of mifrogen as the 
fibre of muscle—1s54 per cent. So we have these two sub- 
stances in wheat, the amyloid and the proteid or nitrogenous. 
Then we have certain minerals in wheat. And specially in 
oats we find at least one of these minerals in very considerable 
proportion. I have read in certain advertisements that wines 
of a particular vintage are very good for brain-workers, because 
they contain a large amount of phosphates, and people are 
recommended to drink them on that account. If any one 
wishes to get phosphates in much fuller amount, and in a 
much safer condition, I recommend. him to try oatmeal; he 
will get the phosphates there without the alcohol, which is a 
poison, and he will get phosphates in combination with the 
nitrogenous elements of which I have spoken—starch and 
gluten—that are useful for sustaining physical activity. 

I do not wish to detain you longer with these details of 
chemical analysis, although it is desirable to keep them in 
mind. In practical life we do not really need to trouble our- 
selves very much about them. It is a good thing to know that 
we require a certain amount of nitrogenous food, and to know 
that certain substances used as food contain these in certain 
proportions, And it is peculiarly useful for medical officers 
who haye to make provision for feeding large masses of men, 
because they are thus guided in choosing economically the 
foods that are on the whole best adapted to their purpose. 
But for our own special and individual use we do not need to 
trouble ourselves very much about these things. At all events, 
we do not need to know, or remember very carefully, the 
names that are given to them. The wants of the body are 
generally indicated with sufficient exactness by natural 
appetite. ; 

It is strange that, although a great deal has been done in 
attempting to discover the cause of hunger, we have not been 
able to determine it up to the present time. The old theory 
was that the stomach got empty, and the walls began to grind 
against each other, and the grinding made us feel pain until 
we put something in to separate them! A later theory, started, 
I think, by Dr. Beaumont (who has done so much in the sphere 
of gastric digestion), was that when the stomach began to form 
gastric juice the vessels in which the juice was prepared were 
distended, and their distension produced sensation in the 


(See House and 
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nerves of the stomach, which sensation gave the feeling of 
hunger. But why does not the gastric juice come out rather 
than distend the vessels; since the mouths of the tubes are 
open? ‘The truth is we do not know exactly how hunger is 
caused. We have a sense of sinking and want, sometimes 
of actual pain; and if we go without food for two or three 
days we have intense pain. The feeling is in the nerve-centre, 
although it is referred to the stomach; in the same way thirst 
is referred to the back of the throat. The probability is that 
hunger and thirst arise from the want of food and drink 
throughout the whole system. For without putting anything 
into the stomach, we can allay the sense of hunger by inject- 
ing prepared nourishment into the vessels. Strangely enough, 
we can stop it also for a time by putting non-nutritious sub- 
stances into the stomach. Some people alleviate hunger by 
eating clay, and it isno uncommon thing for sailors who are 
shipwrecked and suffering from hunger to allay this feeling by 
chewing tobacco. It can be allayed also by alcohol. Any- 
thing that dulls or deadens the nerves of the stomach, or the 
nerves of sensation generally, has the effect of lessening this 
feeling. 

Speaking practically, this feeling of hunger is a dinner-bell 
to tell us when we ought to eat, and it is the best dinner-bell 
that any of uscan hear and obey. This question is frequently 
asked: “ How often should I eat?” Well, the answer can be 
given to some extent by determining the length of time that 
is taken to digest the food. We find that this varies from 
three to five hours; it depends very much on the kind of food, 
and also on the kind of stomach into which it is put, so that 
no exact time can be assigned as invariable. It would be very 
difficult, without full previous cross-examination, to give direc- 
tions to any individual as to how often or how seldom he 
should eat during the course of the day. Speaking broadly, 
we should eat at intervals of from four to six hours, And 
perhaps, speaking in the same broad manner, and considering 
the conditions in which we are living, we ought to take food 
three times daily. ‘That, however, has to be taken, as in the 
other case, with allowance. There are some people who eat a 
great many times, and thrive in so doing; there are others who 
only eat once in the day, and thrive on that plan. ‘There are 
some Indians, for instance, who live by hunting, and conse- 
quently, their food supply being precarious, they accustom 
themselves to devour an enormous meal, like the boa-constric- 
tor, at one sitting, and they are able to go without food for 
two or three days afterwards. 
cumstances in which we are placed, and also on the conditions 
of life by which we are surrounded. But here is a practical 
matter that we ought very carefullyto note—we can train and 
~ accustom the body very fully to definite periods of supply. 
There is the great law of habit, and also the tendency to 
periodic action in the body to which I have alluded elsewhere, 
We may train the stomach to be ready for food at particular 
times, and to be ready to deal with it at these particular times. 
It is of consequence, on this account, that we should have 
fixed hours of eating, especially when our arrangements are 
such as to prevent times and seasons being absolutely under 
our own control. We cannot order our ways exactly as we 
should like, and therefore we have to accommodate ourselves 
to the necessities under which we are placed. But when we 
find that we have certain times that are most readily available 
for purposes of eating, we should train the stomach to some 
extent—and to a very large extent it can be done—to deal 
with food at these times. I think that hunger or appetite is 
the best test. But we can train our stomach to be hungry at 
the proper time, so that we can say to it, ‘“ Now you set about 
dealing with the food, that you may be ready for more at two 
o’clock, or at six o’clock.” By this training we may find it 
calling for food at the time that it is convenient to give it. It 
is a very important matter that we should be able to arrange 
things after this fashion, so that, when it is fitting and con- 





It depends greatly on the cir-. 





venient for us, we should be able to attend to the wants of the 
body. 

As to the guantity of food—that is a very large and a very 
variable word. I believe that most people eat a great deal too 
much. I believe one of the most fruitful causes of indigestion 
is just this habit of eating too much. One of the reasons why 
we eat too much is that we follow taste rather than appetite. 
Our food may be prepared in too tempting forms, and we may 
have too great a variety of dishes set on our table. I remem- 
ber on one occasion sitting down to dinner in a Continental 
hotel and having at least twenty courses! I do not know how 
many more I might have had, but when it came to twenty I 
went away. When we have a great variety of courses we are 
induced to eat a great deal more than we would be likely to 
take if our supply had been limited to a single dish. Variety 
excites and stimulates taste. I am not saying a word against 
this in certain circumstances, It may be desirable to appetise 
the individual, that is to say, to bring various foods in tempt- 


“ing forms. But it is a very bad thing to pamper the taste, and 


to tempt ourselves to eat more than we should eat by the 
palatableness of the viands. It is not a safe nor a wise thing 
to take them unless we have a normal appetite; or to force, 
coax, and persuade ourselves to eat when we have no natural 
relish for food. I believe that relish, or liking for food, is a 
very fair indication of the digestibility of the food that we 
take. Unless we have that, the food is not so likely to be 
made useful in the body as it would otherwise be. But when 
people have a great variety of foods placed upon the table, 
they may go on stuffing themselves with one kind after 
another until the stomach is overloaded to an enormous 
extent. The stomach is elastic; it is not made of india-rubber, 
though it resembles it somewhat in capability of enlargement, 
and you can swell it out to a very remarkable extent. Some 
people do that when they push down one kind of food after 
another, until they feel a tightness across the region of the 
stomach that they ought not to feel. Any feeling of this kind 
indicates that too inuch has been eaten; there can be no doubt 
about that. What the old Quaker said is not without force: 
that one should always rise from dinner with an appetite. At 
all events we ought to cease eating as soon as the relish is 
gone. If we take a great many different kinds of food, pre- 
pared by all kinds of culinary devices, spiced and sauced in 
such a way that they make us long to eat them, then we are 
very likely to err in excess. It is said that the celebrated Mr. 
Abernethy, when visiting his patients, sometimes went into the 
kitchen to shake hands with the cook, saying, ‘‘If it were not 
for you, and such as you, we physicians would have very little 
to do.” Certainly we may, by overfeeding, overwork the 
stomach, and we may really starve ourselves by stuffing. The 
amount of food we take does not determine the nourishment 
the body gets; that depends on the amount assimilated. Even 
if it were possible to consume a ton of food, if we can only 
assimilate one pound, it is only a pound of nourishment that 
is attainable, and we may defraud ourselves even of a large 
portion of that quantity by plethoric overtasking. I believe, as 
I have said, that, with few exceptions, we all eat too much. 
Remember that if we live sedentary lives we are not competent 
to perform the gastronomic feats of fox-hunters, or sailors, or 
ploughmen. We do not need such a large amount of food as 
they do, and we act foolishly, and must suffer in consequence, 
if we live as freely. I believe a great many cases of indiges- 
tion would be very much ameliorated, if not cured, if those 
who thus suffer were induced greatly to lessen the supply, and 
also to take especial care in choosing just that kind and 
amount of food which experience will teach them to be most 
suitable for satisfying their bodily wants. 


(Zo be continued. ) 








** Wuat folks think” is to some ministers the judgment day. 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained inthe paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
ppg Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and ze¢ to the Editor of House and 

ome. 

The Editor is xo¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigzed articles. 

House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 

Single copy. Two copies. 
3s. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
6s. 6d. 12s. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, ost 
free, at the following rates, prepaid :-— 


Three copies. 
Half-yearly 


Yearly 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly . 3 ° 6s. 6d. 135. 
Half-yearly 13S. 26s. 
Yearly < : 26s. 52S. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fcllowing are the present rates :— 


38) Saab 

Back page, and page next to matter . < . 410 0 
Half do. ° 5 . - 5 . 5 210 0 
Inside pages. 3 : “ ; = : . 5 2 ~ 4.0.10 
Do. do., per column . rt OE KS) 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; ss. double column. 

Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Heme without 
any additional charge. 

*,* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
goeN PEARCE, made payable at the FLEET STREET Post OrFricr, and addressed to 

im at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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FACILITIES FOR THRIFT—SAVINGS. 


THE question of individual thrift is a wide one, much more 
extensive in its scope than merely keeping one’s expenditure 
within one’s income, although that is so important that without 
it the exercise of thrift in all other respects will be in vain. 
But thrift relates not merely to setting aside and capitalising 
part of one’s income, but also to wisely controlling expendi- 
ture, and directing it into such channels as are most productive 
of real benefit and substantial happiness. Wealth in itself is 
of little worth, and it may be employed so as to degrade its 
possessor and inflict an injury and a curse on the community, 
or it may be administered so as to elevate its owner and benefit 
and bless his fellow-citizens. 

The people need to be drilled into the cultivation of thrift, 
but at the same time they need teaching that the mere accumu- 
lation of material wealth may be pursued without necessarily 
adding to human progress or happiness, and that wealth is a 
benefit and a blessing only in so far as it is made to contribute 
to these ends. 

While this is true of the wealthy part of the community, it 
is equally correct of the poorer section; and in addition to 
the mere saving and accumulating of money, the people need 
teaching as to its right use. For instance, it may be a much 
wiser course to expend money upon the education of children, 
and the cultivation of their mental, moral, and spiritual natures, 
than to hoard it and accumulate it for them at their parents’ 
death. And yet this is frequently done, and the wealth saved 
by the father becomes a curse to his children. It is such cases 
that continually illustrate the axiom, ‘ Easy come, easy go ;” 
and the money is their ruin—whereas, had half the capital 
been expended upon the education of the children—thus fitting 








them for the battle of life—the residue would have proved a 
blessing to them. 

Mr. Fawcett, the popular Postmaster-General, may be con- 
gratulated upon the facilities for saving and investing which he 
has already brought within reach of every class in the com- 
munity. By his postage-stamp scheme he has enabled every 
child to open an account with Her Majesty, while the posses- 
sion of #10 now enables persons so disposed to become 
fundholders. In addressing his constituents at Hackney on 
Tuesday last Mr. Fawcett was able to give the following cheer- 


ing account of the immediate success of his postage-stamp 
scheme. He said :— 


“You will remember that a few weeks since a scheme was brought into 
operation by which the poor can entrust their pence to the safe keeping of 
the State. Any child who has a penny with which he can buy a postage- 
stamp can obtain, free of charge, from any post-office, a form on which this 
stamp can be pasted, and when the form has been thus covered with 
twelve penny stamps it will be received at any of the 6,000 Post Office 
Savings Banks as a deposit of a shilling. (Cheers.) When it was first 
suggested that this scheme should be given a trial, objections poured in 
from all quarters. .-. . . The result of a seven weeks’ trial was so 
entirely satisfactory that about a month since it was extended to the en- 
tire country. (Cheers.) And now I will tell you some of the results. 
Short as has been the time, more than 83,500 of these forms, or more than 
1,000,000 stamps, have been received, while more than 58,000 new 
savings-bank accounts have been opened by means of these forms. 
(Renewed cheers.) . . It was said that stamps would be pil- 
fered, and that lads who were sent to post letters would remove stamps 
from them. I have good reason for saying that not a single letter has 
been tampered with ; and with regard to the pilfering of stamps, although 
prophecies about theft have reached us without number, there has not 
been one single complaint of a theft having been actually committed. 
(Cheers.) There has even been only one solitary instance of suspicion, and 
will mention it in order to show how easily the stealing of stamps for 
the purpose of placing them on these forms may be prevented, and, if a 
theft is committed, with what certainty it may be detected. Every one of 
these forms, in whatever part of the country it is received, has to be sent 
to the General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where it is carefully 
examined. You are probably aware that for a charge which is almost 
nominal sheets of stamps may be perforated with initials. It was noticed 
that on one of these forms there had been placed three stamps thus perfora- 
ted. As each form contains the name and address of the depositor, and the 
post-office where it was received, the official who had received this par- 
ticular form was at once communicated with, and he was remonstrated 
with for having accepted perforated stamps. He said that the lad who 
had brought them had convinced him that he had not come by the stamps 
improperly. A separate independent inquiry was, however, at once in- 
stituted, and the conclusion at which the postmaster had arrived was 
satisfactorily confirmed. (Cheers.) In order to give additional security, 
postmasters have now been instructed not to receive any form on which a 
perforated stamp has been placed.” ' 


Our readers will remember that we suggested the rejection 
of all perforated stamps as a safeguard to employers ; and we 
are glad to find that that course has been adopted. The 
success, which Mr. Fawcett was able to announce, of the 
scheme, is encouraging, and augurs well for increased provi- 
dence among the people. Regarding his scheme for inducing 
small investors to become fundholders, the Postmaster-General 
said :— 


‘¢ Having mentioned to you how a child who has a penny may commence 
his first saving, I will briefly refer to the facilities which are offered by an 
Act which was passed last session to enable any one who has saved £10 
to become a fundholder. Hitherto investments which enjoy the advantage 
of State security might really be regarded as the privilege of the few. The 
obstacles that were placed in the way of making small investments in the 
funds were so serious that whereas £730,000,000, which represents our 
National Debt, is held by not more than 230,000 people, there are more 
than 4,000,000 of the people of France who have invested in their Govern- 
ment stocks. (Cheers.) Henceforward, however, any person in this 
country who wishes to pay £10 into the funds may do so at any one of the 
6,000 post-offices at which there‘is a savings-bank. He will obtain his 
stock at the current price of the day, and for any amount which he may 
purchase between Get and £25 he will only be charged 9d. commission ; 
between £25 and £50,1s.3d. ; and the commission will increase by 6d. for 
each £25 upto £100. On each £10 of stock purchased interest of 3s. 
each half-year will be reccived for him by the Post Office free of all charge. 
The scheme has been such a short time in operation that it would be pre- 
mature to predict to what extent it will be taken advantage of, but in dif- 
ferent parts of the country many hundreds of people have already made 
investments through this agency, and in no single instance has there been 
the slightest hitch or difficulty. (Hear, hear.)” o 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


A HAPPY THOUGHT. 


LAsT week we attended a public meeting held at Hackney Wick 
to inaugurate the acquisition by the Club of new and larger pre- 
mises, rendered necessary by the steady increase in the number of 
members since they started, with one room, in February, 1879. 
The meeting was very hearty, and they had a genial chairman in 
Mr. W. M. Dabbs, a large employer of the neighbourhood ; and we 
were glad to see an old friend on the platform, the Rev. W. M. 
Carter, whose acquaintance we made on the establishment of a 
large Club at West Bromwich (Staffordshire) a few years ago. He 
is a parson of the right stamp, and he made an honest, sensible 
speech, without the least parsonic flavour about it, which was 
thoroughly appreciated. He hoped they would admit him to mem- 
bership, and we hope they will, for the society of an educated 
university man, occupied in serving his poorer fellow-men, should 
always be useful and pleasant when he meets them without preten- 
sions or assumption—meets them in the spirit of true citizenship. 
But the special event of the evening was the appearance on the 
platform of Mr. Drew, one of the masters of Eton College, and of 
an Eton boy (representing 850 other chaps). They came to say to 
' the meeting that the masters and boys of this famous old school 
~had agreed to recognise the fact that there was something else 
in this world than learning and play—that schoolmasters must 
teach rich men’s sons, while young and impressionable, that there 
are things to be learned which are as important as “ how to get 
on” and play a great part in the world. The able and learned 
teachers at Eton want to inoculate the boys with the love of doing 
good, and of rendering service to the poor and toiling millions of 
their fellow-countrymen. To “love one’s neighbour as oneself” 
is indeed as necessary for a man’s character and happiness as to 
gain any amount of knowledge, power, or fame ; and there is little 
use in preaching to men or boys about brotherly love unless you 
show them ow to practise tt. So Eton boys and masters are 
forming a sort of league to find fields of labour, and one of these 
fields is to be Hackney Wick. The students and teachers are 
subscribing to a fund which may provide labourers in this field, 
and help any institutions which are established for the good of the 
people there. Better still, boys and men of Eton hope in spare 
hours to come and work themselves. Thus, having heard of the 
Club, they have subscribed to its funds. Masters will come and 
give lectures, if wanted ; boys will come and sing and recite, or 
play football and cricket with Hackney Wickites, if the Hackney 
Wickites wish for their company. 

Now is not this a “happy thought”? ‘The sons of rich men 
cannot learn too early to care for the less fortunate classes, learn- 
to find their way to the hearts of the hand-workers, help to build 
up a better state of society, where fraternity shall play a larger part 
than in the past. 

May the experiment succeed! May the mechanic and the 
labourer do their best to meet the Eton fellows half-way—put aside 
the remains of distrust, which is an evil heritage of the “ dad old 
times,” and help their new friends to help ¢hem! Then may they 
and we throw up our hats and shout with all sincerity the old 
motto of the College, “/Voreat Etona /”—“May Eton flourish for 
ever!” is ales 








UNION NOTICES. 


THE ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNION.— 
The Council are happy to announce that the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Westminster has instructed them to invite members of the affiliated Metro- 
politan Clubs to the Deanery on the evening of Thursday, December 3oth. 
The Council will send out cards and make the usual arrangements.— 
Hopcson PRATT, Chairman of the Council. 


THE UNION HOTEL AT BRIGHTON.—Members of clubs and others are 
hereby reminded that well-furnished rooms are available in a handsome 
detached villa—Lyndhurst Villa, Warleigh Road, London Road, ten 
minutes’ walk from the Brighton Station, and close to the London Road 
Station. Single beds can be had for 3s. a week, and a room for man and 
wife, with children, can be had at 6s.a week. The only extra is a small 


fee to the housekeeper for boot-cleaning or for cooking. Apply to the 
Union Office. 


Next MEETING OF THE UNION COUNCIL.—Notice !_ In consequence 
of the Christmas holidays, the monthly meeting of the Council w2/7 de 
deferred until Saturday, the 8c January. The attendance of the members 
is particularly desired, as matters of importance have to be considered. 


— 
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Montuity Megtinc or Lonpon CLusB DELEGATES (DECEMBER 8TH).—Present F 
Harrison, Southwark Radical Club; Carter, St. Thomas ; Arnold, St. Mark’s ; Clarke, 
Onward ; Heath, St. Andrew’s ; Dennard, Dublin Castle ; Tabor, St. Pancras ; ae Smith, 
Kingston-on-Thames ; Symons, Chist Church ; Wheatley, Hatcham Liberal ; Whitlock 
and Edgeholme, South London ; C. Smith, Co-operative (Shaftesbury Park) ; Cook, St. 
Agatha’s(London Docks); La Dell,Clifden;Allam, NorthLondon. Mr. HodgsonPratt having 
been requested to preside, business was transacted of which the following is a summary : 
Working Men’s College Lectures.—Yhe College to be informed that the clubs are 
anxious to put up the list of College Lectures,and will gladly send to the Union office for 
them. Seaside Home, Brighton.—Suggestions were made for the consideration of the 
Council with a view to facilitate the use of the home and reduce expense. Larly 
Closing Association.—Resolved that the subject of early closing in the poorer as wellas * 
in the richer districts deserves full consideration. Proposed conference approved. 
Delegates will push the matter. Jnterchange of Experience in Club Management.— 
Resolved that delegates of the less successful Clubs be invited to confer with those of 
the more successful, for mutual benefit, at the next monthly meeting. Aachange of 
Visits between Clubs.—C. Symons gave notice of a motion at next meeting. Organised 
Visits of the Union Council to Clubs.— Several delegates expressed a wish for renewal of 
efforts to carry this out. Lecture by Mr. Thos. Hughes, Q.C., on the Colony of ““ New 
Rugby.” Resolved toask him to be so good as to deliver this lecture to the Clubs some 
Saturday afternoon. 

ANNUAL SOIRKE OF THE UNION CouNnciIL.—The Council held their 
annual tea-party on the 13th inst., and we think that everybody present 
must consider it to have been a great success. Why did not a greater 
number of the invited come? The trustees of the Artisans’ Institute 
gave up the use of the hall and two of the class-rooms, for which we have 
to thank the teachers and students, who put themselves to some incon- 
venience to make room for us. Inone room was a stand-up tea, in another 
various attractions, among which were a splendid microscope exhibited by 
Miss Layard (a niece of an old friend of the Union in its early days, Sir 
Henry Austen Layard), a beautiful stereoscope (brought by our colleague 
Mr. R. Edgcumbe), a collection of building materials (kindly shown by 
Mr. A. Harland, teacher of building construction in the Institute), and a 
large collection of engravings. There was the further attraction of pleasant 
company, for several ladies honoured us by their presence. Many visited 
the modelling room, and saw the students at work under their able teacher, 
Mr. W. Wright. A pleasant hour having been thus passed, the hosts and 
the guests adjourned to the hall, where the chairman’s table groaned 
with the weight of the Union trophies and prizes, won as follows— 
the rowing trophy, by the Bermondsey Institute ; the swimming, by the 
Borough of Finsbury, prize medal and clasp by Dunmore, 2nd prize 
by Filmer (of Kingston C. and'l.), 3rd by Pyle (of St. Mark’s) ; the cricket 
trophy, by the Devonshire C. and I. ; the rifle trophy, by the Maidstone 
Club. In addition to this, Corporal Harrison, of the Maidstone Club, 
received Captain Sands’s prize cup. The chairman of the evening was 
Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY, formerly M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds, and late a 
member of the London School Board, well known for his devotion to the 
schools of the poor, the training of lads, and other work of the kind which 
makes no noise, but which is so greatly needed in our great cities. His 
brother, Lord John Hervey, is at the head of an extensive organisation of 
village clubs in Suffolk. Our chairman was supported by the following 
members of the Union Council—Mr. W. H. Sands (who had charge of 
the arrangements for the soirée), Mr. R. Edgcumbe, Mr. C. E. Maurice, 
Mr. J. Lowe, Mr. La Dell, Mr. J. Babbs, Mr. J. Jones, and Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt. Several of these made short addresses, as also Mr. Winch, Mr. 
W. R. Cremer, Mr. Browne (of St. Philip’s Club), and Mr. Knight (of the 
Devonshire Club). The Council of the Union were greatly indebted to a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen whose musical abilities are of the 
highest order, and were much appreciated—viz., members of the Kyrle So- 
ciety, Mrs. Belliston, Mr. E. R. Terry, and last, but certainly not least, Mr. 
Ernest Walcot, the well-known public entertainer, who, with the usual 
generosity of his profession, gave his kind services in a series of most 
humorous songs and recitations. With our limited space we cannot this 
week give a report of Lord Francis Hervey’s excellent address, but we 
hope to do so next week ; it was listened to with great attention, and the 
hearty applause which followed the conclusion of his lordship’s remarks 
showed the appreciation of the audience. Mr. Hodgson Pratt also read a 
short address on the aim of the Club movement. 





CLUB NEWS. 


Hounstow Cius.—What to Do with their Accumulated Capital?—This Club is per- 
plexed ina novel fashion—not how to get funds, but what to do with them! A few 
months ago some of the members thought {that the capital accumulated by cleverly 
managed /étes ought to be shared out among the members, and the Club dissolved. The 
patriots who opposed this little scheme were heartily supported by Messrs. Paterson 
and Heward of our Union Council at a public meeting, and won a victory. Unfortu- 
nately the members cannot agree as to the best means of carrying out the project which 
has been resolved on—that of obtaining new premises. They have three schemes before 
them, two of them for building and the third for buying a school-house and adapting it, 
Building would cost in one case 4750, and in the other £1,100, whereas to utilise the 
school-house would cost 4408, and they could go into it at once. The committee 
unanimously reported in favour of the latter plan. We have read the newspaper report 
of the long discussion on this subject, and we agree with the committee in their view, as 
much the wisest. Ofcourse, we are outsiders, and know nothing of the local circum- 
stances, but then we are also without local prejudices. However, twenty-one voted 
against the committee's plans, and fourteen for it. Perhaps the meeting was badly 
attended—why only thirty-five votes? In such cases a unanimous resolution of a coni- 
mittee, who know the whole facts, ought to have weight. 





CotviLLte C. AND I. (19, Kensington Park Road, W.)—“ The members gave their 
second concert at the All Saints’ School-Room, Kensington Park Road, on ‘Thursday 
evening, the oth inst. The first part of the programme consisted of selections of 
music and singing by ladies and gentlemen, friends of the members. The second part 
was occupied by a troupe of minstrels composed of members. Lhe whole programme 
was carried out ina highly creditable manner, and was loudly applauded by a large 
audience, the school-room being crowded. ‘The members of the Club intend giving 
another of these excellent entertainments shortly.” —(Cowemunicated. ) = 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


CHRISTMAS time brings with it the usual shoal of appeals to the benevolent 
for charitable aid. Societies for supplying almost everything, from a child's 
dinner upwards, flood the newspapers with paragraphs and the country with 
circulars, asking for subscriptions. We have no desire to check charity ; 
but we cannot withhold a caution to the charitable. They should pause 
before giving to such societies as have no working committees. They 
had better stand in the street and bestow their favours upon passers-by 
indiscriminately, than entrust their alms to persons through whose hands 
there is but little chance of the needy getting more than a moiety, whether 
they are deserving or undeserving. The Charity Organisation Society 
cannot do a better work than to expose the doings of the very questionable 
persons who do 
‘*Their holy, oily best ” 

to gain the confidence of the benevolent, and become the almoners of their 
charity. We write thus in the interest of the poor and needy, whether they 
are provident or improvident, and to warn the public against supporting an 
organised swindle carried on in the name of religion, which is too fre- 
quently the cloak for proceedings which would not otherwise pass un- 
challenged. 








Dr. Richardson is bringing his knowledge of sanitary science into use 
as a member of the London School Board. Last week he reported that 
he had considered the question of {ventilating the Board-room, the 
ante-room, and the ladies’ room. He had no wish to alarm the Board, 
but must frankly tell the members that the Board was in danger, for 
since the offices had been constructed a ventilation shaft had been placed 
in the basement of the building, which was fouled by stagnant water. 
This rendered the air damp in the shaft, and the air current was exceed- 
ingly slow ; indeed, they were almost in the position of people who dwelt 
among marshes, His remarks were not intended as criticism upon any 
architect, as the consequences now experienced could not be foreseen. It 
was impossible to properly ventilate the Board-room on the system that at 
present prevailed. The process would occupy about six weeks ; therefore, 
if the work were commenced during the Christmas recess, it would not 
involve the Board meetings being held elsewhere for more than two or three 
weeks during the New Year. The cost had been estimated at about 


£300. 





At a meeting in connection with the Nursery Cottage, ‘‘ British Work- 
man,” Newcastle-on-Tyne, held last week, it was reported that Mr. 
Ruskin had presented the institution with eleven volumes of his writings, 
subject to certain conditions being complied with. 


According to the Mewcastle Weekly Chronicle, the New Free Library is 
largely resorted to by the inhabitants. For the week ending Nov. 27th 
the issue of books was as follows :— 

‘“Theology, mental and moral philosophy, 351; history, biography, geo- 
graphy, voyages and travels, 1,293 ; science and natural history, 516; fine 
arts, topography, and antiquities, 237 ; jurisprudence, commerce, politics, 
and statistics, 127; philology and education, 71; poetry and the drama, 
338; prose fiction, 3,061 ; miscellaneous literature, 1,302; juvenile litera- 
ture, 1,051; total, 8,347—or a daily average of 1,391. Number of burgess 
tickets in use, 3,455; number of non-burgess tickets in use, 7,537 ; total 
readers’ tickets in use, 10,992. The total issue of books in the previous 
week was 9,131, and the number of tickets in use 10,711.” 


This ought to stimulate the friends of the movement to take action in 
other cities and towns. Expenditure of public money in that direction is 
about the wisest and most beneficial that can be devised. At Jarrow the 
success of the Newcastle Library has undoubtedly directed attention to the 
subject, as, according to our contemporary, at a recent meeting of the 
Town Council— 

‘** The town clerk read a communication from the annual meeting of the 
members of the Mechanics’ Institute, stating that it had been resolved to 
offer the use of the Mechanics’ Building to the Mayor and Corporation in 
case the burgesses should resolve to adopt the Public Libraries Act. Mr. 
Gibb moved that a committee, consisting of the Mayor, Alderman Gray, 
Councillors Dale, Salter, Penman, Handyside, and Gibb, be appointed 
to consider the letter, and report as to the advisability of adopting the 
Public Libraries Act. He said that two years ago the ehief objection to 











the adoption of the Act was that trade was dull, and hence it was a bad 
time to take action. Since that time trade had undergone a great change, 
and that objection could not now be raised, for now Jarrow was in a pre- 
sperous state. Mr. J, H. Dale seconded the resolution. Alderman Dr. 
Huntley opposed the motion. He contended they could do nothing 
with a public library with an income of only £4250. The movement rose 
out of vanity. They desired that Jarrow should be like the large towns of 
Newcastle, &c. It was like the fable of the bull and the frog. They all 
knew the story of the bull in the pasture. Alderman C. M. Palmer, M.P.: 
We are agreed upon that. (Great laughter.) | Alderman Huntley : 
Well, the frog burst itself in attempting to blow itself out to the size of 
the bull. Free libraries were not intended for such miserable places as 
Jarrow. (‘Oh, oh!’ and dissent.) He only applied the word ‘miserable’ 
to the size of the town. They had 500 readers in the place, and they 
wanted the people to provide reading for the miserable 500—to make the 
poor people pay for the reading of the rich. (Laughter.) He was more 
Radical in that than they were. (Renewed laughter.) It was all vanity 
of vanities. The motion was carried.” 


We have frequently advocated a reduction in the price of telegrams. 
The subject is one of great commercial and social importance, and we are 
glad to see that it is under the consideration of the Postmaster-General., 
At Hackney, on Tuesday evening last, he said :— 


‘©A question is often asked—when will the price of telegrams be re- 
duced? The answer to that inquiry will not be determined by me, but by 
the Government generally. I am, however, glad to be able to say that 
the increase in the telegraph revenue which I referred to when receiving 
a deputation in June last continues even at a faster rate than we then 
anticipated. It was then estimated that the net profit on the telegraph 
service during the present financial year would be £450,000, and it may 
now with safety be said that this net profit will be not less than £500,000. 
Taking our capital account at 410,000,000, this shows that a profit is 
being made at the present time of about 5 per cent., and this is certainly 
not a bad result, if it is remembered that the profit would ;be 7 per cenf. 
had not the sum which was in the first instance paid for the telegraphs 
been at least £3,000,000 more than they were worth. (Laughter.) 
Without pledging myself as to the form which the reduction would take, 
I may say that if a word-rate, including the address, of a halfpenny were 
introduced, with a winimum charge of 6d,, it is estimated that in the first 
instance our profits would be reduced by £167,000, or, in other words, 
the net profit would be about 34 per cent. Considering the important 
advantages which always result from cheapening any of the yarious means 
of communication, I can only say that I think we shall all be glad when 
it is decided that this temporary sacrifice of a revenue of about £170,000 
can be afforded.” 


. 


Mr. John Holms, M.P., Mr. Fawcett’s colleague in the representation 
of Hackney, in addressing the same meeting, referred to the land question 
as affecting agricultural interests. He said :— 


‘The Irish question was only part of a great one, though perhaps the 
most pressing. We were face to face with a great and a grave difficulty— 
we were beginning to realise the fact that we were meeting the sharp com- 
petition of new and young countries with vast and fertile fields of virgin soil, 
and with all the advantages that could be brought to them by science in the 
way of cultivation and transport. And we were being caught with cobwebs 
around us—our old cobwebs of entailed estates, encumbered estates, and a 
worn out and expensive transfer system, (Hear, hear.) And while we were 
discussing whether or not we should sweep away those cobwebs, our young 
offshoots—the United States and’ Australia—were week after week and 
month after month pouring in on us millions and tens of mlllions of produce 
which under a better land system we might grow ourselves. (Cheers.) 
Let us step out of the medizeval past into the modern present. Amid all 
the progress around us, little progress had been made in our land laws, so 
much so that we asa nation stood almost alone among the civilised nations 
of the world in the buying, selling, and using of our land. (Hear, hear.) 
We were paying tribute as certain and severe as if an invading army had 
landed on our shores and imposed on us a large and ever-increasing tribute 
—now some fifty or sixty millions sterling—and that without any fixed 
time at which it was to come to an end: (Cheers.) Mr. Caird, than 
whom there was no higher agricultural authority, stated lately that a local 
paper had advertisements of auctions of farms and land given up to the 
extent of 55,000 acres, (Hear, hear.) He added that in every county he 
found six or eight farms untenanted, and certain districts might be named 
in which in hundreds of acres of clay land not a furrow had been turned for 
years. Another authority, Mr. Clare Read, on Monday week told a 
meeting of farmers that ploughing in the United States cost just half what 
it did in England: and, moreover, the land there required no manure, 
which was essentially necessary in England. He further said that American 
maize was most to be dreaded in the form of cattle. (A laugh.) Mr. 
Read said that if English farmers could only get over the next twenty-five 
years all might be well. (A laugh.) He might as well have said fifty years. 
(Hear, hear.) Lord Leicester had declared that the soil of this country was 
capable of producing twice as much as it did. If the resistance of the 
landlords went on much longer our position would become more dangerous 
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and difficult. He wished we had not the Irish difficulty to deal with, and 
then some simple land law might be passed—for it was a simple land law 
that was wanted—so that land might be bought like any other commodity, 
‘and transferred as simply as you could transfera ship. Once they had 
simple land laws, the size of farms would settle themselves, for every man 
would buy the quantity of land which would suit him. (Hear, hear.)” 





Last Monday the question of City charities came before the Charity 
Organisation Society. The Rev. B. H. Haddon made an important state- 
ment to the meeting, in the course of which he said that— 

“The resident population of the City was diminishing very rapidly, and 
in some of the 108 parishes of the City the population numbered only 50 
persons. Wherever the poor of London lived they were not in the City, 
and as the number of poor decreased so had the value of the property left 
for their benefit increased. Exclusive of Church property, he calculated 
that the sum of the parochial charities for the poor amounted in 1876 to 
£108,000 a year—a sum which had been considerably added to since that 
date.. The evidence given before the Commission showed that in some of 
the parishes search had been made in vain for the resident poor, and in the 
whole parish of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, only one poor person had been 
found. Yet, notwithstanding the lack of poor, £30,000 a year was set 
down as given in ‘doles.’ Some persons upheld the system; but it was 
shown that the giving of the doles did not tend to the sobriety of the 
neighbourhoods where they were given, and that pauperism was very great 
in those districts. Then some partof this money left for the poor had been 
and was being applied to the diminution of the parochial rates of rich 
bankers and merchants, and to ‘vestry entertainments’ for promoting, as 
a witness said ‘goodwill and harmony’ in the parish. In St. Sepulchre’s 
it required eight wine merchants to supply the parish needs in the way of 
wine. A cellar was kept, some of the wine being for sacramental purposes, 
‘some for the poor’ and some for the ‘Vestry meetings.’ The money 
spent on elementary education amounted to £18,000; but this was not 
satisfactory as some of the schools even now were not under inspection. 
Then some money was spent in ‘testimonials’ to outgoing churchwardens, 
each of the value of £50, and presented at a dinner costing £50 more. 
Then, too, these charities were in no fewer than 1,330 trusts—a fact pre- 
senting in itself a vast evil, and the recipients were frequently the adminis- 
trators of these funds.” ee 


. This is part of the case of the sturdy reformer of City abuses, Mr. 
J. F. B. Firth, M.P. for Chelsea, who is not likely to relax his efforts until 
the funds of the City charities are administered in the interests of the poor. 
The graceful reference to his colleague made by Sir Charles Dilke at Kensing- 
ton on Monday evening, was timely and well deserved. Sir Charles said :— 


“ Amongst the host of new Liberal members I am glad to say that my 
colleague, Mr. Firth, has fulfilled our expectations. In the London water 
inquiry he played a leading part ; he has been made a Royal Commissioner 
on City Guilds, and in a year or two we shall be able to judge of his 
labours in this capacity. His vigilance and his courage have been con- 
tinually displayed. I do not know where he gets his information, but he 
was the first to discover the project for blocking up Fleet Street once more, 
at a cost of 11,000 guineas, with the ghost of the mock turtle,” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
(The Editor ts not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 
POISONOUS WALL-PAPERS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘HousE AND Home,” 

Si1r,—From time to time, as cases of arsenical poisoning from wall- 
papers have come to light, the public mind has been thrown into a state 
of nervous agitation, and filled with a sense of insecurity in the home. 
But as often the fears aroused have passed away, and a faint suspicion of 
certain colours is all that has been left behind, the public has on each 
occasion gradually lapsed into a feeling of safety, apparently believing that 
the harmiulness of the articles had only to be known for the manufaciure 
and sale of them to cease. It is in the hope of arousing the public from 
this false and dangerous security, and of making known the real state of 
affairs, that I venture, Sir, to ask you to give insertion to this letter. I am 
prepared to show that, so far from the evil having been done away with, 
it is now greater than it ever was; and that instead of the danger being 
confined to green pigments, around which the suspicion still lingers, there 
is hardly a colour used for this purpose that may not in part be made up of 
arsenic, and prove detrimental to health and life. 

I am not one of those who take a pessimistic view of the possibilities of 
curing disease, but none the less do I strongly hold- that prevention is far 
better ; and here is a large field. If all the philanthropic people who 
take such laudable interest in the well-being of the poorer classes were 
aware of the misery they suffer, and needlessly suffer, from this cause, it 
would be easy to raise such a crusade against the manufacture of these 
abominable articles as would compel out Legislature, overburdened as it 
is, to find time to pass enactments dealing with poisonous wall-papers as 
poisonous meat is dealt with. At present there is no law against poisoning 
by arsenic, provides it is done in the way of business through the instru- 
mentality of wall-papers. 





-.on a plain white ground. 








Nor must it be supposed that the poor alone are in danger, and that the 
cheaper papers only are coloured with arsenical pigments. A recent law- 
suit has shown how a firm of manufacturers, who take especial pains to 
avoid them, inadvertently, through the fault of the colour-makers, coloured 
a large quantity of papers with a blue pigment containing a great propor- 
tion of the poison. Windsor Castle itself has not escaped this danger, as 
witness a letter in the British ALedical Journal of June 14th, 1870. 

For the past two years I have been investigating this subject closely, as 
a general practice in the country gave me good means of doing, and the 
facts that came to my notice fairly astonished me. Previously I had no 
conception of the enormous quantity of arsenic used for staining wall- 
papers, and distributed so widely and plentifully to the homes of the land 
where I found it. It was not in all cases an easy matter to track suffering 
home to this source, even when the arsenic was found ; but in many the 
proof was patent enough. If your space will allow, I should like to 
mention briefly one or two: 1. A poor woman occupying two rooms in 
an almshouse, the bed-room being unpapered. Not strong in health, 
she became much worse after having her day-room newly papered. She 
began to suffer much from spasmodic seizures, and on one occasion I found 
her in a state of collapse, which I feared would prove fatal. She rallied, 
and kept her bed-room, and to everybody’s surprise recovered and got 
about again. The new paper was figured with a rosebud and green leaves 
The leaves contained much arsenic. She had 
not been about in her day-room long before the old trouble returned ; and 
I ordered the removal of the paper, which was done. After this her 
health improved marvellously, and she continued much stronger, though 
feeble and advanced in years. 2. An elderly invalid lady wrote to me the 
particulars of her case. Soon after having her bed-room covered with a 
pretty buff paper, she began to suffer from constant ‘‘ cold in the head,” 
persistent sickness, and feverish attacks. Her medical attendant treated 
her for intermittent fever. She did not improve. As a last resource, she 
went away for a change. The sickness at once ceased, and the other 
symptoms abated, but only to return as bad as ever when she came home. 
She had the paper analysed, and it was found to contain arsenic. It was 
removed, and the symptoms again left her, but she had nct recovered her 
usual health when I last heard from her, nor is it probable that she ever 
will. 3. A young married couple moved into a fresh house, taking with 
them the child ofa friend. They had not been in it many days before the 
child began to fail, lose flesh, and fall off its appetite. It was sent home, 
and in a few days was as wellas ever. The husband, who came home in 
the evening, noticed that he began to suffer from oppression of breathing 
whilst sitting in a certain room—the one usually occupied. The wife was 
most severely affected, and when I saw her, after they had been in the 
house a fortnight, was exceedingly weak and ill with cough and spitting of 
blood and other serious symptoms. The paper in the room alluded to 
was green, and contained much arsenic, as did also the papers of several 
other rooms in the house, though in smaller quantities. These were 
removed, the husband soon recovered, but the wife did not for some 
months, being much more gravely affected. 

I could quote a great number of cases equally plain, but these will 
suffice. It is rare, in my experience, to find a cottage without an arsenical 
paper on one or more ofthe rooms. It is also very rare to find any one 
aware of their injurious properties, Nor are the profession generally much 
more alive to this danger. The symptoms of the poisoning are often 
obscure, arid come on insidiously, All manner of natural diseases are 
simulated, and scarcely two persons are affected exactly alike. It is often 
not a little difficult to convince the sufferers themselves of the cause of their 
trouble, and many of them can ill-afford to go to the expense of putting 
the matter to the proof by having their papers removed, their landlords 
being, as may be imagined, little disposed to do this for them. Indeed, 
I find landlords amongst the hardest of all people tu convince of the evil 
properties of arsenical colours. 

Why, it may be asked, is arsenic so much used for colouring wall- 
papers? For two very sufficient reasons: It makes bright, attractive 
colours ; and it is very cheap. It is not easy to apportion justly the blam2 
in this matter. It is distributed amongst several. A landlord chooses 
arsenical papers—unwittingly, of course—because he wishes to make his 
houses attractive at low cost. A dealer buys in the cheapest market, end 
sells where he can. A manufacturer wishes to make his goods saleable 
at as little outlay as possible, and is not too nice about the materials he 
uses. A colour mnaufacturer views his part in a purely business light, 
Amongst them the blame of poisoning the public lies. Often all are 
ignorant of the nature of their article, except the last, and he is not bound 
to make a declaration of the contents of his colours unless he is asked. 
The commercial conscience is not very sensitive, and needs quickening 
from time to time. It is most easily reached through the pocket, and an 
Act of Parliament condemning all arsenical wall-papers, and making the 
sale of them illegal, would have the effect of throwing a large proportion 
of what is at present in the market on the hands of the trade, would work 
a most wholesome revolution in that branch of commerce, and would save 
the country an amount of lingering misery that few who have not seen 
instances of it can conceive. 

Apologising for taking up so much of your space, and hoping that this 
note of warning will not be without its effect, 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun H. Ciarx, M.D. 

15, St. George’s Terrace, Gloucester Road, S. W., 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
—Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson: 


MossEs.—Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, veiling with 
hushed softness its dintless rocks ; creatures full of pity, covering with 
strange and tender honour the scarred disgrace of ruin, laying quiet finger 
on the trembling stones to teach them rest. No words, that I know of, will 
say what these mosses are. None are delicate enaugh, none perfect 
enough, none rich enough. How is one to tell of the rounded bosses of 
furred and beaming green,—the starred divisions of rubied bloom, fine- 
filmed as if the rock spirits could spin porphyry as we do glass,—the traceries 
of intricate silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, aborescent, burnished 
through every fibre into fitful brightness and glossy traverses of silken 
change, yet all subdued and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweetest 
offices of grace? ‘They will not be gathered, like the flowers, for chaplet, 
or loye-token ; but of these the wild bird will make its nest, and the 
wearied child his pillow. 

And as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last gift to us: when all 
other service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and gray lichen 
take up their watch by the headstone. ‘The woods, the blossoms, the gift- 
bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time; but these do service for 
ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn 
for the granary, moss for the grave. —Rushkin. 


It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, 
and these invaluable means of communication are within the reach of all. 
In the best books great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for Looks, They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to all who will 
faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual presence, of the best and 
greatest of our race. No matter how poor Iam, no matter though the 
prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling, if the 
sacred writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if they 
will cross my threshold to sing to me of paradise, to open to me the worlds 
of imagination and the workings of the human heart, and to enrich me 
with their practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though I am excluded 
from what is called the best society in the place where I live.-—Dy, 
Channing. 

Before dinner men meet with great inequali'y of understanding ; and 
those who are conscious of their inferiority, have the modesty not to talk: 
when they have drunk wine, every man feels himself happy, and loses that 
modesty and grows impudent and vociferous; but he is not improved ; he 
is only not sensible of his defects.—/ohison. 


The most eloquent speaker, the most ingenious writer, and the most 
accomplished statesman cannot effect so much as the mere presence of the 
man who tempers his wisdom and his vigour with humanity.—Lavater, 


The love of pleasure is natural to the human heart; and the best pre- 
servative against criminal pleasures is a proper indulgence of such as are 
innocent. 

The youth who bathes in pleasure’s limpid streams, 
At well-judg’d intervals feels all his soul 
Nervd with recruit’d strength ; but if too oft 
He swims in sportive mazes through the flood, 
It chills his languid virtue. 
Mason. 


There is no way but one to reform men, and that is to render them 
happier. It is good and easy to enfeeble vice by bringing men nearer to 
each other, and by rendering them thus more happy. All the sciences, indeed 
are still in a state of infancy ; but that of rendering men happy has not so 
much as seen the light yet, even in Christendom.—.S?, Prerre’s Studies of 
Nature. 

Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be of age ; then to 
se a man of business ; then to make up an estate ; then to arrive at honours ; 
then to retire—SZectator. 

Fortune is like the market, where many times, if you can stay a little, 
the price will fall; and, again, it is sometimes like a Sibylla’s offer, which 
at fir t offereth the commodity at full, then consumeth part and part, and 
still holdeth up the price.—Zord Bacon, 

Contentment produces in some measure all those effects which the al- 
chymist usually ascribes to what he calls the philosopher’s stone; and if it 
does not bring riches, it does the same thing by banishing the desire of 
them. If it cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man’s mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them.—Adafsor , 


FHlouse and Home. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


We have pleasure in calling attention to a remarkably cheap and very 
reliable cookery book issued by the National Health Society for one penny. 
Mr, Allman, of 463, Oxford Street, is the publisher. We extract the 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS TO COOKS, 


Read the recipe carefully from beginning to end. Place everything that 
will be wanted on the table before you begin, sothat you need not run to 
the shop, or even to the cupboard, in the middle of your cooking. See 
that all your saucepans are clean, both outside and inside, A saucepan 
dirty inside spoils your cookery; a saucepan dirty outside wastes fuel, 
because it does not boil so soon as it would if it were bright. 

Make up the fire. Ifyou are going to bake, heat the oven; if to boil, 
have a saucepan of boiling water ready: if to stew, let the fire be small: 
if to fry, put on a few bits of wood or coke to make the fire clear. 

Accustom yourself to weigh or measure everything. If you do not 
follow the recipe exactly, still be sure where you have differed from it. 
Then, if you make a mistake, you can correct it another time; if you 
improve the recipe Once, you will be able to do it again. 

Try to find out a reason for what you do. The best recipes in the wor!d 
want seasoning with common sense. 

When you have done your cooking wash everything you have used, and 
put it away in its proper place. Never put anything away dirty. 

Clean your oven also, or everything that you bake will have an unplea- 
sant taste. 


We also extract the following seasonable recipes :— 


HARICOT BEANS. 


Soak in cold water all night. Put them on the fire with cold water 
enough to cover them and a teaspoonful of salt. Boil gently for two 
hours. Fill up the saucepan with boiling water from time to time if 
needed, but use only just so much as will leave the beans dry when they are 
cooked. Stir ina piece of butter or dripping with pepper and salt, and 
serve. Chopped parsley may be sprinkled over. 

Or, ten minutes before serving, add a piece of cold fat bacon cut into 
dice, season with pepper and salt. . 

Haricot beans are good in any soup or stew. They may also be served 
with melted butter or with brown gravy. They must be well boiled, or 
they are unwholesome. 


POTATO SOUP. 


Cut into pieces 1 lb. potatoes, one turnip, one large onion, and one 
piece of celery. Put them into a saucepan with four pints of boiling water, 
one tablespoonful of dripping, half a teaspoonful of salt, and some pepper. 
Boil one hour or more, not too fast. Mash the vegetables with a wooden 
spoon. Put in one pint of skim milk, let it boil, add three tablespoonfuls 
of sago, semolina, rice, or oatmeal, boil ten minutes longer, and serve. 

Wanted: one pound potatoes, one turnip, one onion, two ounces 
dripping, one pint milk, two ounces sago. 

PEASE PUDDING. 

Soak one ‘pint of split peas all-night. Put on to boil. When tender, 
mash them through a colander, add pepper, salt, and 2 oz. of dripping. 
Tie tight in a cloth, and boil one hour. Serve with pork, or pour melted 


butter round. 
Wanted : one pint peas, dripping, pepper, and salt. 


HARICOT BEAN SOUP. ? 

Soak one pint of haricot beans all night in cold water, put them into a 
saucepan with two quarts of cold water, one ounce of dripping, pepper, 
and salt. Boil for three hours. Put the whole through a sieve or 
colander, put it back in the saucepan, add one pint or less of skim milk, 
boil five minutes, and serve. 

Wanted: one pint haricot beans, one ounce dripping, one pint skim 
milk, pepper, and salt. 








PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). Sir Josiah Mason (No. 90). 
Earl Derby (No. 79). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
Jules Favre (No. 80), Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92). 
Princess Louise (No. 81). The late Lord Justice Thesiger 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). (No. 93). 
The Marquis of Lorne (No, 83). Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 
John Ruskin (No. 85). The Duke of Argyll, K.T. (96). 
Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97), 
General Roberts (No. 87). Mr. Mark Firth (No. 98), 

Alfred Tennyson (No. 99). 
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THE LORD MAYOR. 


Ir the Lord Mayor of London cannot be said—like the British 


flag—to have ‘‘braved a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze,” at least he is a well-established institution. The 
ancient office he holds is regarded as a prize worthy the 
ambition of the most enterprising citizen of London; and 
if the allegation now made, that the Metropolis has alto- 
gether outgrown the administrative capacity of the City 
Corporation as at present constituted is true, history affords 
notable instances of services rendered by Civic London 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty, even in the very 
teeth of the Crown. But it is unlikely that the task of 
defending the rights of English citizens from the encroach- 
ments of the monarch will ever again devolve upon the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council of London. Temple Bar has 
gone the way of all human institutions, and Queen Victoria 
can now enter the City without first asking that its gates may 
be opened to her. Although the main business of the Lord 
Mayor is to preside over the administration of justice in the 
City, his duties are as various as they are cosmopolitan. 
He entertains foreign potentates, successful soldiers, and the 
Ministry of the day, whatever it may be; he is the friend and 
patron of art, of literature, and of science ; he sets in motion 
the wheels of charity whenever a calamity overtakes any section 
of his fellow-countrymen and fellow-subjects, however remote 
they may dwell from him ; and he grants facilities for the dis- 
cussion of important topics affecting the welfare of the com- 
munity—as, for example, such questions as the one discussed 
in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House last week, and 
reported by us in another column, The Lord Mayor, then, 
is still an important personage, Mr. Firth and his friends not- 
withstanding ; and he has opportunities for usefulness almost 
innumerable. The wisdom of a Lord Mayor is largely 
exemplified both in the “movements” he selects to aid 
and in those he declines to countenance. Our present 
Lord Mayor, judging from his antecedents, is likely to 
exercise a wise discretion in discriminating between objects 
which are worthy, and those which are unworthy, of his 
influence; and if he does this, his year of office will be 
remembered as one in which laudable social and sanitary 
reforms made appreciable progress. 


Mr. William McArthur, Alderman, Member of Parliament, 
and Lord Mayor of London, is the son of the late 
Rey. John McArthur, Wesleyan Minister, of Londonderry. 
He was born in that city, where he also commenced 
business in 1835. His brother Alexander (at present 
Member of Parliament for Leicester) established several 
large houses of business in Australia and New Zealand, 
and Mr. William McArthur left Londonderry in 1857 to 
represent the firm in London. ‘The house speedily attained 
great celebrity, and ten years later Mr. McArthur was chosen 
Sheriff for London and Middlesex. In 1868 he was returned 











Lambeth, a borough which he still continues to represent in 
the House of Commons. In 1872 he succeeded the late 
Mr. Alderman Hale as Alderman for the Coleman Street Ward, 
and on the gth of last month he was installed into the high 
office of Lord Mayor of London. 


Mr. McArthur is a prominent member of the Wesleyan 
body, but he is in sympathy with all genuine religious work. . 
Although not a total abstainer, he is a staunch supporter of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and temperance legislation generally. 
His name is honourably associated with the movement for 
freeing the Metropolitan bridges, and he is a friend of the 
Commons Preservation Society, 


Mr. McArthur is as genial a gentleman as ever occupied the 
position of Lord Mayor, and his proportions are Aldermanic 
in the popular acceptation of that term. If the reformers. 
succeed in extinguishing the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London this year, it may with truth be said that the long line 
of Lord Mayors of London was brought to an honourable 
termination ; and that the last of the race equalled any of his 
predecessors in suavity, and in the possession of those other 
virtues which have ever been essential in a popular Lord 
Mayor. 





PEACE. 


Ere EDEN found upon this Earth a place, 
Ere Morning Sun cast o’er the gloom its light, 
Yea, ere the “ formless void”’ was hurled in space 
Thou hadst a Home—all fair, and pure, and bright ; 
For Gop thine Author was, ere time began ; 
A period veiled from mortal’s finite mind, 
When Wisdom Infinite devised the plan— 
The Triune compact—by which all mankind 
Upon rebellious Earth should be redeemed, 
And brought, again, into thy realms, e’en led 
By Calvary’s Mount, from whence there erst had streamed, 
From wounded side, and hands, and feet and head, 
The life-blood of OUR LorD—thy PRINCE, oh PEAcE! 
Which hath redemption wrought, and pardon given ; 
And to the sin-bound Captive brought release, 
And granted Sons of Earth a right to heaven. 
How worldlings strive for thee, and toil and die ! 
Yet find thee not—because they search amiss ; 
They think, perchance, that fame, or wealth, may buy 
A gift which comes alone of Godliness. 
A monarch’s sceptre, or a crown of Gold, 
A blaze of sparkling jewels rich and rare, 
Can ne’er thy mystic joys, oh PEACE ! unfold, 
But oft will load with heart-corroding care, 
Or fleeting fame invitingly may stand, 
With Wreath of Laurel for the Victor’s brow, 
But almost ere ’tis clutched the Spectral hand 
Of death makes conquest—His the Victory now. 
Or worldly pleasure fain would oft allure, 
With glare and glitter, and its tinsel-toys, 
And tempting wares, unholy and impure ; 
At best but baubles—transitory joys. 
But thine existence, oh blest PEACE, must be, 
When this our Earth a smouldering ruin lies, 
When through the portals of Eternity, 
In wondrous praise, the Saintly voices rise. 
And thou art ours, oh gentle PEACE—yea, mine. 
The promise fails not—‘‘ I your needs supply ”— 
A peace which passeth understanding THINE, 
A constant, living peace, which ne’er can die. 


EDMUND J. BAILLIE. 
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LAWS AND THEIR PENALTIES. 
By THE Rey. HENRY WaRD BFECHER. 


Tue laws of the household, which are imposed not by the 
State, but by those who are for the time being the magistrates 
of the household, are the first laws with which we in our infancy 
become familiar. ‘They are representative and educatory. We 
gain our first notions of moral duty through these household 
laws. And they are not more necessary for the welfare of the 
family than for the education into higher spheres of law of those 
who begin their moral course in the family. 

Then come laws in all the separate spheres of business. 
Each business has its own regulations. Some of them are 
mere conveniences, and may be kept or not. Some of them 
are stringent—so stringent that if a man violates them he will 
unquestionably receive the penalty. It may not be inflicted 
by the hand of the magistrate ; but if it is not, it will in some 
way or other be inflicted by the public sentiment of that part 
of the community in which he dwells, and punishments of 
public sentiment are generally more severely administered than 
those which are executed by public officers. 

Ther there are social laws that are not written ina book, 
that are not enacted by legislatures nor executed by magistrates, 
but that are enacted by custom and executed by public sentiment. 
This is a curious and almost unexplored realm. We cannot 
tell how it is, but certain things after a while come to be duties. 
Nobody has much debated them; there has not been a con- 
course of persons to say whether it shall or shall not bea duty 
to do this or that in society ; but it comes to bea public senti- 
ment, and he that obeysit is rewarded, while he that disobeys 
it finds public indignation breaking forth on his head. It is 
more convenient to submit to the requisitions of society than 
not to. So strong is this tendency that it oftentimes develops 
itself in morbid directions. 

Fashion institutes laws which are frequently most exacting, 
and for reasons the most ridiculous; and people, rather than 
experience their penalties, obey them. These are a morbid 
outgrowth of that law tendency which exists in the human 
species, and which belongs to society. 

Then comes the law of society as a civic organisation—laws 
respecting business and property. ‘These are the laws of the 
statute-book, or the common laws of the land, which are mul- 
titudinous, ramifying in eyery direction, and touching men at 
every point. In respect to these laws it may be said that they 
are either the enactments of human tribunals, that they are laws 
which are enacted in nature, or else that they are laws which 
convenience requires, and which men have found out to be 
good, better, or best. 

There are many laws of society which, if you break, you 
break also natural laws. Many of them are mere conveniences, 
and are to be obeyed because they are convenient; but dis- 
obeying them does not entail serious consequences. Many of 
those laws which are artificial, which spring from artificial con- 
ditions of society, and not from nature, are highly important. 
Many of the laws of society carry two penalties—the artificial, 
conventional penalty; and also the natural, because they 
include in them a natural law. The punishment of sin against 
the laws of society is secular and civil, and therefore it is not 
inevitable. A man may break a law of society and hide the 
fact; or, if the fact is known, the doer may be unknown. 
Concealment i is therefore one of the temptations of transgres- 
sion of the laws of society. If a man breaks a civic law, and is 
detected, he may escape conviction. It is not easy to prove 
even that which you know to be true. Ifa man be convicted 
he may evade punishment—and the great want of our commu- 
nity is not severer punishment, is not better statutes, but the 
simple certainty of punishment. That which tempts men to 
commit so many misdemeanours and petty crimes is the fact 
that the probabilities are that they will get whatever good there 
may be in the commission of the crime and escape the penalty. 








And if the laws of society were laws which were merely 
artificial and conventional, and depended. for their penalties 
wholly upon the arrest and conviction and punishment by the 
civil officers of the offendér, 1t would be almost impossible to 
make a case upon the conscience of many men. But fortunately, 
though a man may escape the civil officer, the most important 
laws of society are on two foundations—the conscience of 
society, and underlying natural laws. © And those natural laws 
carry their own punishment with them. 

Now, all our ideas of sin in respect to laws are very largely 
derived from our experience in regard to society laws. And ~ 
yet the guilt 1s less in the transgression of the laws of society 
than anywhere else. As a general fact dangers are fewer there 
than anywhere else. Ordinarily speaking, wrongs may be 
more easily remedied there than anywhere else. And if a 
man’s notion of the sinfulness of the infraction of law is derived 
from what he knows of mere human laws, he will have a most 
shallow, inadequate, and mischievous conception of sinning and 
its penalties, For it may be said, generically, that he who 
sins, sins against his own soul—and that, though no man sees 
him; though no officer detects him; though no witness 
testifies against him—he that breaks a valid law of God, 
whether it be enacted in nature, in the physical globe, in his 
own body, or in his own spiritual being, and whether it appear 
in society, or custom, or neither—sins against his own soul; and 
the damage is in the man himself, whether he knows it or not. 

Men are subject to the great material laws of the globe in 
which they dwell; and there is not a material law that a man 
can break and not sin. The thought would be worth every- 
thing to this world, that sin means the infraction of laws which 
God made of every kind. You think it isa sin to break into 
your neighbour’s house. It zs asin; but there is no natural 
law on that subject. You think it ‘is a sin to carry off your 
neighbour’s ox or his cloth without compensation. It zs a sin, 
greater than you think; but, after all, it is a law of society 
that you have broken. And to break those laws on which the 
very potency of your bodily organisation is founded, to break 
those laws on which your mind-powers turn is no less a sin, 
All the laws of earth are moral laws. All the laws of the globe 
which report themselves in your strength and in your economy 
are moral laws, and for you to break them is to sin. 

If a man drinks and eats to excess he sins against his own 
body. There is no penalty attached to it in the ordinary sense 
of the term. It is true that the magistrate has no power to 
execute sumptuary laws. He has no right to say to you, ‘‘You 
shall not eat six times a day.” A man says, “I will eat as 
much as I please ; and there is no law against it.” Yes, there 
ts a law against it. Do you ask whose it is? It is God’s. Do 
you ask where it is written? In your stomach. You will find 
out by breaking it where it is written ! 

A man says: “I am under no master. If I please to sleep 
eight hours a day, it is my business.” Yes, and God’s. Do you 
say that there is no law against it? Yes, there zs a law against 
it—a law that is more authoritative that if you had found it 
in a statute-book made by man—a law on which the very 
health of the body turns. It is said that a man. is his own 
worst enemy because he drinks to excess ; and it is supposed 
that that states the whole case. It is supposed that a man has 
a right to himself. But no man in this sense has a right to 
himself. A man has within certain bounds a right to his 
liberty ; but no man has any more right to break the laws of 
eating and drinking than to break magisterial laws. Yet there 
is no conscience on that subject. Though God is marking the 
guilt of transgression by its pains and penalties, men never 
hear the voice of Sinai that is in them. If it had been 
preached in the pulpit, or if they had seen it in a law-book, 
they would have thought that perhaps there was sin in it ; but 
though they suffer the pain, and God is saying to them in 
every ache, ‘‘ You are breaking the law, and have broken it,” 
they have no conscience about it. 
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Late hours, fashionable indulgences, that fill one with all 
manner of buzzing pains—about these a man, the next day, 
merely says, “I had a pleasant time last night and now I am 
paying for it.” The idea that he has sinned does not occur to 
him. A man may be so drunk as as to set every organ in his 
body against him ; but if he is not so drunk as to stagger, and 
people do not know that he is drunk, he does not feel as 
though he had done wrong. Society forbids that he should be 
so drunk as to stagger, but if he is drunk so that he knows it, 

and nobody else does, his conscience is not burdened, because 
_ he says, “You do not expect a man to be perfect in this 

world.” 

It is the same with excess in all the passions. The passions 
are God’s gifts of mercy to us. We may make them burn like 
furnaces ; we may make volcanoes of them ; we may deluge 
the soul with their lava. They are great mercies. Excess in 
them, however, is transgression. But there is the light of 
experience in one’s self, or in others, so that no man need sin. 
If he does sin, he sins against the law of his own body. 

Men are almost without conscience in respect to air, food, 
over-taxation, neglect of every kind. They are perpetually 
committing sins that are in turn mothers of other sins. A 
great many spiritual ailments spring from sins committed 
against the body. Many social infelicities, such as irritable- 
ness, an unhappy temper, moroseness, are frequently the 
concomitants of simple indigestion, or overwork, or an unduly 

excited state of the nervous system. Thus men begin by a 
violation of the laws of God in the body, and that extends 
itself to violations of the laws of God which regulate the 
disposition ; and these involve a great number of moral traits ; 
and the ramifications are infinite. 

Now, in respect to all these transgressions of natural law, it 
may be said that men are accountable not as they are to 
society. There is always in every just judge’s bosom a discre- 
tionary power. For instance, if a child is arraigned for theft 
who could not, under the circumstances, have understood the 
rights of property, the judge and the jury look upon him more 
leniently than they would have done if the circumstances had 

been different, and the penalty is graded according to the 
child’s knowledge, and according to the motives which actuated 
him. But this is in society law. Nature does not know any 
such thing. Nature makes her laws and says, ‘‘ The soul that 
obeys shall live, and the soul that transgresses shall suffer the 
penalty ;” and there is no gradation of that penalty. If you 
have swallowed a poison, it makes no difference that you can 
prove that you did not know that it was poison. That has 
nothing to do with it. If a man rides or sleeps in a car or 
chamber that is unventilated, or lives in a damp dwelling, and 
if pains overtake him, if vertigo seizes him, if his brain is 
poisoned, or if inflammations and rheumatism attack him, it is 
in vain for him to go and implead Nature, and say, ‘‘I did 
not know that I was doing wrong, and I will not do it again.” 
Neither your protestations of ignorance nor your promises of 
obedience will make any difference. A man that breaks a law 
of Nature must take the penalty. Whether he is young or old, 
black or white, ignorant or knowing, the whole penalty comes 
down on him. 

That is not all. The punishments for the violation of 
natural laws can never be evaded; for they are self-executing 
punishments. The laws of society are subject to modifications 
and re-enactments, and are executed with the intervention of 
appointed officers or tribunals; but natural laws have no inter- 
vention. They take care of themselves. If a man violates a 
natural law he suffers. He is not arrested by a constable; he 

is not brought before a court; he is not indicted by a jury ; no 
verdict is passed and no sentence is pronounced in his case; 
he is not handed over to the officers; he is not confined in 
prison; there is no penalty inflicted upon him by human 
power ; but he suffers. If you over-work instantly the head 
aches, 
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and you know that you have transgressed because the penalty 
falls down on you. 

Nor is the case different because the transgression of natural 
law is relative to a man’s stamina and strength. That is, what 
is transgression for one is not for another. If I carry a 
hundred pounds, and my strength enables me to carry two 
hundred, I do not violate natural law; but if my neighbour, 
who cannot well carry more than fifty pounds, carries a 
hundred, he violates natural lav. A man’s temperament and 
constitution grade obedience in him. 

In every man there is a relation to natural law, and he 
ought to be acquainted with it. If he is not he suffers the 
penalty. At any rate he suffers the penalty if he violates it. 
And in this regard we may say that natural laws are inhuman. 
That is to say, they are not human; for no sorrow or reforma- 
tion has any effect on the past or the future. If a man violates 
my house and takes away my property, it is in my power, if 
I catch him, to say whether I will disclose it or not. If I find 
a man stealing my goods, and I arrest him, and he pleads with 
me, and says, ‘‘I did it to alleviate the sufferings of those that 
I cannot endure to see suffer,” in view of the motive by which 
he was actuated, I may say to him, ‘Go, and sin no more.” 
Nay, I may actively employ myself in giving him the means of 
relief from the temptation to steal. But when a man violates 
the law of Nature, it makes no difference how good a plea he 
can make; all his sorrow, all promises of amendment, and all 
his good dispositions are as nothing. ‘There is the fell neces- 
sity. He must suffer. 

Many a young man goes on sinning and sinning against the 
laws of his own body, and because sentence seems to be 
deferred, he thinks he is not sinning—especially if he does not 
come under the rebuke of society law and public sentiment, 
or under the rebuke of his fellows; and by-and-by the 
penalties begin to execute themselves. And then it is too late 
for him to avert theevil. Many a man finds out at thirty-five 
years of age that heis an old man; that his marrow has been 
sucked up; that the generating power of his nervous system 
has been burnt out or rotted out; and he thinks he will re- 
form, and means to reform, but it is too late. And then he 
begins in his premature and crippled state to marvel in the 
after disappointments of life, at the mysteries of Providence, 
and to wonder why some men have such easy lives, and he has 
such a hard one; why some men have such privilege and 
opportunity, and he is so hedged in and crippled ; why ane 

cas 

simply a case in which he has gone on violating natural laws, 
the nature of which was to defer their penalties, but which 
never took their eye off fiom him, but watched him, and 
followed him, and seized him at the proper time, and executed 
their commission in full. And the man that violates the laws 
of nature in the structure of his own body or mind, may be 
perfectly certain that those laws will inflict their penalties on 
him both here and hereafter. 








PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 
A oi Uf hd Sy SoS ; 


By Dr. THos. GURNEY, PHysIcIAN TO City DISPENSARY, ETC. 
No. VII. 


To prevent dampness first dig out your foundation at least 
two feet deep, and cover with concrete nine inches thick, and 
one foot wider than the external brick used for the foundation ; 
then build up the wall one foot, plastering both sides with 
cement one inch thick, and cover the whole of the surface to 
be occupied by the building with concrete nine inches thick, 
being carefui that the joists are eighteen inches from the top of . 
the concrete. Between the bottom of the joists and the level 


If you oyer-tax yourself the reaction tells the story, | of the concrete, air-bricks are frequently inserted, so that a 
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current of air may be continually rushing through beneath the 
floor. For a damp-course, use first asphalte between one course, 
then cement and mortar for two or three courses further, so 
that no water can possibly arise from below; slates are also 
used, whilst some architects order sheet lead, and a patent 
glazed stoneware brick has been introduced. I apprehend it 
matters little what kind of damp-course is used, provided 
it is perfectly impervious. 

The question where the damp-course should be inserted has 
also been much debated. I have before said it should be 
above the ground-line but beneath the floor-line. The only 
argument for having it two or three feet above the ground is 
because in time the surrounding earth may be raised above it. 
To meet this difficulty it should undoubtedly be high up, but 
I do not consider it safe to depend upon a damp-course 
entirely for protection. Around the house should be dug a 
trench a foot deep and two feet wide. The side of the trench 
nearest the house should be well cemented, and then a flag- 
stone inserted against the wall, the base of which should be 
two inches from the wall, whilst its top should fit evenly and 
tightly against it, thus forming an enclosed place to direct the 
water into the trench. Moreover, the top of the stone should 
be about nine inches above the ground-line of the trench, to 
prevent any splashing of water during a severe storm. The 
bottom of the trench should also havea glazed flat tile, that 
will readily assist the quick flow of water, and prevent stagnant 
little pools. The centre wall of the trench should be built of 
bricks firmly set in cement, so that no damp can percolate 
through it. It should not be forgotten that the intervening 
space between the base of the flagstone and the house wall 
should be built hollow, and an air-brick put at each corner of 
the building, by means of which a current of air will be con- 
tinually flowing all around the base, helping to keep it dry and 
free from all fungi. 

Perhaps here would be the place to caution householders 
against nailing any creepers and fruit-trees to the walls. They 
always promote absorption, which ends in damp. They should 
be trained to lattice work, with small one-inch blocks inserted 
between them and the walls, so that dry air may get behind. 

Hollow walls are also to be recommended, particularly where 
there are any underground rooms. It is often the recommen- 
dation of architects and builders when houses are going to be 
built on hills or exposed situations to have the walls built of 
extra thickness. This obviously only gives a greater absorbing 
mass, and is not an entire protection against damp. Experi- 
ence has taught builders the inutility of thick walls in exposed 
situations, and they have resorted to the plan of putting a 
layer of slates all down the exposed sides—a damp-course 
on the wall. No doubt this unsightly plan keeps out 
the wet, but it keeps in the damp, and the absorbed water 
must slowly be effused inside the living-rooms. Cement, hot 
boiled sulphurous oils, gas tar, pitch, and scores of other 
damp-resisting preparations have been used, and with the same 
result. If you would have the walls dry you must have them 
free to effuse out all moisture, and any impervious plan 
placed externally will and must drive the moisture inside. It 
1s wrong in principle, and is as scientific as a man painting 
himself with some waterproof substance to prevent the exit of 
the excretions through the pores of the skin. It must be 
remembered that if a wall be protected outside so that mois- 
ture cannot enter, it will keep in all the moisture entering from 
the inside in consequence of the condensed breathing, steam 
from cooking, &c., generated within. 

The only means, then, to prevent damp is a hollow wall. 
There are two ways of building these; one is to build your 
wall the proper thickness, so as to safely carry the weight of 
the roof and the pressure of the building, and then to have a 
wall built one brick thick outside and about two inches from 
the main wall, and at the finish to be bricked in and 
covered over with the main wall at the top, At intervals an 








air-brick is inserted, so that no water can enter the rooms from 
without, however exposed the situation. All moistute from 
within is dried away by the air entering into the interstices 
between the two walls. Two great comforts are obtained by 
this. In summer excessive heat cannot enter, because it is 
always cooled by the air within the vacuum of the hollow wall, 
and in winter the outer wall impedes the radiation of heat. ; 

More sightly and perhaps as effective as a hollow wall is one 
built in the main wall. Supposing the wall is decided to be 
fourteen inches thick, a space is left in the centre of the wall 
four inches wide, and an air-brick inserted above the floor-line 
in the external section and another inserted in the inner section 
at thetop of the room. Some 1,500 cubic feet of pure air may 
then be kept circulating in the walls of the house, providing 
an outlet for alleffete poisonous gases, whether from the closet or 
kitchen miasmata. 

We must be cautious to provide an outlet for the water 
which will be condensed in the hollow wall, or our intention will 
be frustrated. Provided it is built according to the first plan, it 
will not be difficult to do this, but by the second mode we 
shall have a stratum of water unless we have outlets for it. 
I might mention here, e7 passant, that an air-brick in the joist- 
line tends to preserve the timber, and to prevent cornices and 
other decorations falling in consequence of the action of the 
damp on the adhesive substance used. It also allows the exit 
of the air when the cornice is being put up, the imprisonment 
of which prevents the cornice sticking to the ceiling, and so it 
falls, with the continual shaking always present in a cheerful, 
happy, joyful home. 

We have next to consider damp generated by absorbtion, 
its prevention, &c. 





CONFERENCE AT THE MANSION HOUSE 
ON BREAD REFORM. 


A CONFERENCE on the subject of Bread Reform was held, under the 
auspices of the Bread Reform League, at the Mansion House on Friday last. 
The Lord Mayor presided, and amongst those present were Sir Robert 
Carden, M.P., Mr. S. Morley, M.P., Professor Church, Professor 
Henslow, Dr. Norman Kerr, Dr. Mackay, Dr. Bartlett, the Rev. A. 
Taylor, the Rev. A. Hall, the Rev. E, H. Nelson, the Rev. B. Kingsford, 
the Rev. H. Adcock, Mr. S. Watson, F.R.C.S., Mr. A. H. Stevens, 
F.R.C.S., Miss Yates (hon. secretary of the League), Mr. Colin Rae. 
Brown (honorary treasurer), &c. The meeting was held in the Egyptian 
Hall, which was crowded with ladies and gentlemen. 

The LorD Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said that to have 
wholesome, nutritious bread was a matter of great importance to the 
community. 

Miss YATES delivered an address on the principles of Bread Reform. 
She said that as a large proportion of the population of the country was 
forced to live almost entirely on bread, unless that bread contained every- 
thing necessary to proper nourishment, the people would not be sufficiently 
sustained, and their children would not grow up strong and healthy. The 
Bread Reform League had been organised because it was believed that 
the present English bread did not nourish as it ought to do. It was 
acknowledged by every one that white flour had a large proportion of 
nourishment extracted from it, and that the rejection of these portions 
would be a most serious error if bread were our only food. The rich, of 
course, who could replace the loss of the phosphates and bone and flesh- 
forming material by meat, milk, and eggs, did not suffer much harm, but 
it was a very great calamity that the poor, with whom bread was the chief 
food, should be unable to obtain bread to sustain and nourish them 
properly. The children of the poor had every possible sanitary disadvan- 
tage to contend against. If their principal daily bread was also deprived 
of substance essential for the proportion of bones and tissues, it was no 
wonder that they should grow up sickly, stumpy, and rickety. Wheat- 
meal bread could not be too strongly recommended, for Nature had stored 
in the grain of wheat everything necessary for nourishment. We threw 
part of it away by separating what Nature had so beneficially combined, 
and then paid a heavy price for these very substances when they were 
extracted from the bran by the chemist and sold as concentrated phosphate 
of wheat. Who was to blame for the adoption of white bread, which was 
deprived of so much nourishment that it might almost be said that people 
had changed the proverb that ‘‘ half a loaf was better than no bread ” to 
the motto that ‘‘ half a loaf was better than a whole one”? The fault lay 
neither with the millers nor the bakers, but with the English people, who 
had not realised the importance of the subject, and had, therefore, been 
content to receive half a loaf instead ofa whole one, Millers and bakers 
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would soon supply wheatmeal bread if there were only the demand for it. 
The Bread Reform League was told that it was useless trying to introduce 
a good, nourishing bread, for however beneficial wheatmeal bread might 
be, there was such a prejudice against brown bread that people would not 
be persuaded to take it. But, thanks to Dr. Campbell Morfit’s process, 
a bread had been produced so superior to the ordinary brown bread, that 
although a few months ago there was not a single loaf of the granular 
wheatmeal bread sold in London, communications had been received from 
140 shops having already an aggregate weekly sale of 15,000 quartern 
loaves. Although many specimens were of uniform quality, the bakers 
had not yet learned to manipulate the meal. The Bread Reform League 
was not organised to teach the manufacture of bread, but to spread the 
knowledge of its dietetic advantages. They had no special recipe for 
‘making the bread, but left it to the {individual skill of practical bakers, 
merely condemning the use of chemical baking powders. The large and 
increasing demand for wheatmeal bread was a convincing proof that when 
people understood the advantages of using it, and could obtain it mode- 
rately well made, they were very willing to use it. It would be wise 
political economy and promotion of national thrift to encourage the pro- 
duction of a bread that would give every poor person a good chance of 
being properly nourished. She was not advocating a solely bread diet, 
but merely wished to procure the right proportion of bread, so that bread 
might be restored to its proper function as the staff of life to those who 
could ill-afford other meat. A large proportion of the first steps towards 
habits of intoxication was caused by a man’s. ill-nourished body being 
unable to perform his work, and he, therefore, obtained a stimulant to give 
him artificial strength. (Cheers.) 

The Rey. Professor HENsLOw called attention to the great importance of 
the public clearly understanding and being able to recognise the difference 
between wheatmeal bread and ordinary whole-meal and brown bread. 
The first and most important thing he would call attention to was the 
cleaning of the grain. Under ordinary circumstances the extent to which 
this was carried out varied extremely. Thus in ordinary whole wheatmeal 
and in the meal of brown bread, if sifted there would be found “split 
chaff,” “awns,” and other bristly processes ; besides in some cases, aébris 
of various kinds, accompanied by “‘ bran-flakes ” familiar to all. It was 
the presence of these which characterised ordinary whole-meal and brown 
bread. - The pressure of chaff and bran-flakes caused the crust of the 
loaf to acquire a rugged appearance, while the pieces of split chaff and 
bran-flakes could be seen protruding from the surface; whereas in bread 
made from wheatmeal by Dr. Morfit’s process the crust had a smooth but 
finely granular appearance, and if made correctly should be entirely free 
from the fragments of split chaff and bran flakes, or any such fragments 
whatever. The grain was ground in a steel mill, somewhat like a coffee 
mill, so that the grain was broken into minute fragments of a granular form ; 
the consequence was that the nutritive properties of the grain underwent 
no deterioration, which always accompanied meal when finely ground 
between stones. The grain consisted of two parts—the interior white 
tissue, which contained a preponderance of starch of little nutritive value, 
__and the outer layers, rich in gluten, phosphates, &c. It was these which 

were rescued to their fullest amount at present possible by Dr. Morfit’s 
process. In grinding the grain, though the meal was not so fine as pure 
white flour, it was essential that the whole of it be able to pass through an 
18-mesh sieve; and when the process shall have been perfected it was 
hoped that the standard would be raised to a 20, 22, or higher mesh sieve. 
In undecorticated wheat the grain was ground in the same way, and the 
meal must pass through the same sieve. _It of course differed in retaining 
a good deal of the beard, as well as the silicious external epidermis. This, 
however, was reduced to so fine a state that no irritating effects resulted. 
Still, it would seem obvious that the decorticated meal was to be preferred. 
He then read a letter from Dr. Morfit, who was unable to attend, and 
who wrote: ‘‘ Although I have indicated to the Bread Reform League the 
way to make genuine granular wheat-meal, I must not be held responsible for 
the irregular manner in which my instructions are generally being put into 
practice. Of fifty samples of bread from as many different bakers, and 
said to be made by my process, which have come recently under my notice, 
no two were alike. Not one realised the character of the real article, and 
some were beneath consideration. These failures have happened doubtless 
from attempts to adapt my new and original idea to old methods of pro- 
ceeding. As success is not possible without a strict observance of the 
actual process in all its details, it is obvious that such treatment will carry 
this great movement sooner or later into disrepute. Properly made the 
standard granular meal and its bread have positively great advantages over 
all others of their class, I know from my own experience as a valetudi- 
narian, restricted for many years to a special diet, and very little of it, that 
wheat-meal bread rightly manufactured, nourishes with a degree of com- 
pleteness and comfort greater than that of white bread.” (Hear, hear.) 

Professor CHURCH said that in the interior of the grain of wheat there was a 
large proportion of starch and but a small proportion of bone-forming 
matter. Speaking approximately, it might be said that in using fine flour 
they rejected 75 per cent. of the bone-forming elements of the wheat., 
Also the parts not forming the interior of the wheat grain contained a 
larger proportion than fine flour of those nitrogenous substances which 
were the only means of producing muscle or flesh. The exterior of the 
grain contained a large amount of woody fibre, and its ash was poor in 
phosphoric acid compared with the ash of the whole grain ; but the richest 
portion in phosphoric acid was the embryo of the grain, which in some 
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processes of decortication was unfortunately knocked away. Any process 
of decortication which removed the embryos deteriorated the richness of 
the residual flour. The proper ratio in food for adult use was 1 part of 
flesh-forming substance to about 5 parts of heat-giving substance converted 
into its equivalent of starch, and in wholemeal they had very nearly this ratio, 
but in white bread the ratio was 1 to 7%, even if it was a favourable 
specimen. 

Dr, BARTLETT, after referring to Liebig’s observation that in eating fine 
flour ourselves and in giving the coarser sorts to our cattle, we were making 
a bad use of our corn and were eating the more nutritrious parts vicariously 
at much greater cost, said that wheatmeal gave the maximum amount of 
nourishment in a very palatable loaf. He had never found any one who 
had objected to the taste of wheatmeal bread, or to the difficulty of mastic- 
ating it. 

Mr. COLIN RAE-BROWN, hon, treasurer of the League, stated that it 
was intended to appoint inspectors, whose duty it would be to see that 
those bakers who professed to sell wheatmeal bread really did so; and he 
appealed to the public for funds in order to make the campaign a thorough 
success. 

Mr. S. Mortey, M.P., said he had felt deeply interested in the state- 
ments which had been made, from which he had gathered that if bakers’ 
bread were made of wheatmeal it would contain forty per cent. more of 
nutritious matter, and there would be a great national saving in the food 
of the people. It might be a matter of controversy at present how far 
these statements were actually borne out, but at all events they had reason 
to thank the Lord Mayor for giving them the opportunity, in the centre of 
the City of London, to come forward and make statements of no light 
moment, which ought to be controverted if they were not true. (Hear, 
hear.) If true, however, there would be a revolution in connection with 
the food of the people. There were thousands of persons who could not 
get bread enough to eat, andif the bread which they did get might have 
double the nutrition it had hitherto had, they of all others should be deeply 
interested in the right solution of this question. (Hear, hear.) As a 
citizen of London, and as one who was deeply anxious to promote the 
adoption of plans for the well-being of the people, he was desirous to 
become a member of the League, and he would advise persons who wished 
to help forward such plans to strengthen the hands of those who, with no 
merely personal motive, were carrying on this movement, so that the matter 
might be thoroughly investigated, that information might be spread among 
the people, and that a demand might be created, which he held to be the 
only legitimate end that could be aimed at. They were not seeking 
through the Lord Mayor’s authority, or through the influence of the Legis- 
lature, to exercise control, but they merely sought to extend information, 
to stimulate attention on the part of the people, and to create buyers of an 
article—which was the best way to secure producers. (Hear, hear.) They 
would have plenty of bakers making the bread right if the public insisted on 
having the right kind of bread ; and the best step in this direction was to cir- 
culate documents as to which he said let those who might think them inaccu- 
rate come forward and prove thatthey were so. He quite believed thatthe 
bread which they had most admired for its whiteness was mischievous and 
full of danger, and that they should avoid it, and get the honest article. 
He felt obliged to Miss Yates—(cheers)—and those associated with her for 
spreading information on the subject. He had been assured by a baker 
that wheatmeal bread would be a penny a quartern loaf less, so that if 


. this were so not only would they be securing bread that was more nutritious 


than that at present eaten, but also bread that was cheaper. He com- 
mended the subject to the investigation of those who might require to be 
further satisfied; and he thought that on public grounds, in connection 
with the truest and best interests, physically and socially, of the people, 
they should do everything in their power to extend their influence to those 
who were spreading information of such value. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Mackay proposed a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor for the ‘use 
of the hall.—Miss Jenner, of Wenvoe Castle, Cardiff, seconded the motion, 
thanking his lordship for his efforts in behalf of the Welsh miners.—Mr. ©. 
Hill supported the motion, which was heartily carried, and briefly acknow- 
ledged by the Lord Mayor, who said he thought they were extremely 
indebted to Miss Yates for the enthusiasm which she had thrown into this 
movement. 

A gentleman, whose name did not transpire, stated that if the bread re- 
commended by the League was fermented, a great mistake was being made. 





Mr. Joun Hoims, M.P., ON PROVIDENCE. —In presiding over a 
lecture on the ‘‘ Prevention of Pauperism,” on the 8th ult., Mr. Holms 
said: Let them look to-the cheering side of the picture. Let them 
look to the three institutions which belonged to the working classes—the 
saving-sbanks, the friendly societies, and the building societies. (Cheers. ) 
Thanks to his right hon. colleague, the Postmaster-General—(loud cheers) 
—a new system had been inaugurated by which the smallest savings could 
be hoarded. Well, as they all knew, the amount in the Post Office Savings 
Bank had in late years enormously increased. In 1878 the number of 
persons subscribing to friendly societies was 5,300,000, with £13,000,000 
of funds. In building societies there were 680,000 persons subscribing a 
sum of 450,000,000. The three institutions—savings banks, friendly and ° 
building societies—put together showed 9,000,000 of people subscribing 
4140,000,000 sterling. (Loud cheers.) That was something cheering. 
(Cheers.) 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paper only. 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. ; 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Austiente Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and 07 to the Editor of House and 

ome. 

‘Lhe Editor is 0¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigved articles. 

House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly 38. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly : 6s. 6d. 17s. od. 


F ts me 125. 
Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, ost 


/7ee, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly 6s. 6d. 13S. 
Half-yearly 138. 26s. 
Yearly ‘ . 26s. 52S. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


De eSa ds 
Back page, and page next to matter . : . 410 0 
Half do. Z ; 5 . ° Z 0 210 0 
Inside pages . : : 0 ° . oye (0) 
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Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 

Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 

and 33% per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 
Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 
Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Home without 
any additional charge. 
*,* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
Jorn PEARCE, made payable at the FLeeT StrEET Post OrFice, and addressed to 

im at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. If stamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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THE BREAD QUESTION. 

TueE Lord Mayor did a useful thing by presiding at the gather- 
ing of the Bread Reform League last week. The subject 
under consideration was an important one, having hygienic 
and economic bearings of great moment to the community. 
But the meeting was in no sense a conference; it was rather a 
demonstration in favour of the peculiar views of the Bread 
Reform League. No resolution was submitted for its con- 
sideration, while the whole proceedings resolved themselves into 
a series of statements made by the several speakers in exposition 
and defence of the programme of the League. So that while 
the Lord Mayor’s meeting was useful in directing attention to 
the subject, it can hardly be considered to have contributed 
anything towards a settlement of the question. The League 
is satisfied with itself, and, although a young organisation, it 
shows too much of a disposition to think for the community ; 
and it does not sufficiently acknowledge the teachings and 
labours of preceding bread reformers, some of whom have been 
working amongst us for forty years or more. The question is 
by no means so new as the League would have us to suppose. 
We have recently shown in “ Our Retrospective Review ” that 
Tryon advocated the use of brown wheaten bread two centuries 
ago, and in our own time a great deal has been said and done 
to popularise it among the people; and we think some of 
these pre-Reform League bread reformers had a broader and 
better platform than the League itself has. 

In the first place, the League gives us no advice as to the use 
of fermented bread, although that process is attended with 
waste variously estimated at from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
Nearly thirty years ago Professor Johnstone estimated that 


“for every seventy-five loaves of fermented white bread we might | 


possess a hundred of unfermented meal bread ; and in every 
ten of them as much nourishment as is contained in eleven of 

















the other;” and Dr. Maclagan conclusively proved at the 
Glasgow meeting of the British Association, twenty-five years 
ago, that from a sack of flour one hundred anda half four- 
pound loaves of unfermented bread may be made, while only 
ninety-four and a-half loaves of fermented can be obtained. 

For forty years Dr. F. R. Lees, whose attention has been 
chiefly devoted to the alcohol question, and regarding which 
Dr. B. W. Richardson has gracefully acknowledged his “ rare 
prescience,” has persistently taught the superiority of whole 
meal over white bread, and for thirty-eight years he has advo- 
cated the use of processes which obviate the necessity of fer- 
mentation. In 1840 he pointed out in the TZemperance 
Advocate, a monthly publication with a circulation of fifteen 
thousand, that in dressing flour the miller abstracted a larger 
portion of the “bird-lime” principle (now called fibrine) of 
the wheat, and advocated the use of brown bread on hygienic 
grounds ; and in 1842, in the Standard Temperance Library, 
he characterised fermentation as being a destructive and per- 
nicious disturbance of the natural arrangements which pre- 
vailed in the constitution of wheat, and recommended unfer- 
mented bread as being at once more nutritious and digestible 
than fermented. Dr. Pereira, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Food and 
Diet,” 1843, also advocates the use of whole-meal bread, 
quoting Dr. Prout in support of the position, and he gives 
several formulas for making unfermented bread. And almost 
every subsequent writer upon dietetics has treated the subject 
as one of importance, and with but one or two exceptions the 
use of brown or whole-meal bread has been uniformly recom- 
mended by them. 

But Mr. Herbert W. Hart has, perhaps, more than any one 
else, promoted this valuable dietetic reform. He has the merit 
of reducing theory to practice. Some years ago he introduced 
to the public a bread known as “ Hart’s Whole-Meal Un- 
fermented Bread,” which contained the whole properties of 
the wheat. Although made of meal very coarsely ground, the 
bread was exceedingly palatable, and few persons who gave it a 
fair trial ever relinquished its use. And although we do not know 
of any bread now directly made under his supervision, that sold 
by Messrs. Hill and Sons, and at the various food reform depots 
in London, is, to some extent, made according to his plan. 

The Bread Reform League may do a useful work by circu- 
lating information. It excludes bakers and millers from its 
membership. Let it not stultify itself by recommending any 
one mill, however good, to the exclusion of all others; and 
above all let it abolish the little sieve test, which can only be 
effective in detecting the presence of large flakes of bran, the 
usefulness of which in the animal economy is ‘still an open 
question, and the existence of which is patent to all users of 
the bread, while foreign ingredients of the most pernicious 
kind will go through the sieve undetected. The League should 
remember the adage about large rogues getting through where 
smaller ones are sometimes stopped, and pause before it 
establishes a test which, while it proves nothing, will mislead 
the public who rely upon it. 








BREAD WITHOUT YEAST.. 


[The following paragraph is taken from the Supplement to the /Vatzonal 

Temperance Advocate, edited by Dr. F. R. Lees, for June, 1842. ] 
WE have tried the plan of lightening bread without fermentation, adopted 
by Mr. Dodson, the patentee, referred to in our first number. It makes 
a light bread, but not so rich as when made according to the receipt in our 
last number. Take quarter ounce sesqui-carbonate of soda, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and rub them well into two pounds of flour. Dilute two small 
teaspoonfuls of muriatic acid (and be careful it does not burn’ you !) in 
about three-quarters of a pint of water. With this mix up the flour, and 
knead it well, let it stand a short time, and bake it in a moderately hot 
oven. This will make two pounds twelve ounces of excellent digestible 
bread, and will keep better than the ordinary bread. When dough is 
fermented carbonic acid gas is evolved, by the partial decomposition of the 
flour, and thus raises the bread; but on the new plan the same end is 
effected by the acid decomposing the carbonate of soda, during which 
carbonic acid gas is generated, while the remainder of the two ingredients 
unite to form common salt. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Weifare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


LORD FRANCIS HERVEY'S ADDRESS AT; OUR SOIREE. 


[According to our promise last week, we now give a summary (albeit 

an imperfect one) of the Chairman’s address on the 13th instant, corrected 
by himself. ] 
HAVING acknowledged the thanks of the company for presiding, 
Lord Francis Hervey referred to the regret which had been ex- 
pressed by one of the speakers, that evening, that athletic sports 
occupied so much more of the attention of the Clubs than the 
pursuit of knowledge, and that of all the prizes presented none 
were for intellectual proficiency. This fact, however, was not true 
of Working Men’s Clubs exclusively, but was the subject of con- 
stant complaint with reference even to the great seats of learning 
in England—our universities and public schools. Next year, 
however, he would promise there would be a trophy for intellectual 
as well as physical activity. There might be some difficulty in 
settling the details of the competition, but there was sitting on 
the platform a very practical man (Mr. Hodgson Pratt), and with 
the help of his advice that difficulty would be overcome. 

Another complaint had been made that in some instances 
“beer and billiards” had too exclusively occupied their attention. 
Well, he did not deny that these two “B’s ” were very good things 
in their proper place and degree, but he should be glad to have 
three “ B’s,” as well as the-celebrated three “R’s,” and to add 
books to beer and billiards. Indeed, he thought there was now 
among the English people a decided progress in intellectual tastes. 
Books will grow more and more in favour, and reading become an 
increasing habit in this country. 

As tothe comparison which had been made that evening between 
ourselves and the inhabitants of foreign countries, he thought that 
we were well able to teach them many things, especially the faculty 
of acting together, and of independent organisation. On the Con- 
tinent we saw individuality of character carried to such excess that 
there was not that power of harmonious co-operation for public 
purposes which distinguished England. No doubt the Southern 
races of Europe had an advantage over us in their greater intel- 
lectual quickness, and in the hereditary possession of more refined 
taste in the arts. If we are to compete successfully with those 
races, it must be not so much by force of genius as by laborious 

‘training. In order that our people may obtain that training, 
museums and libraries are greatly wanted, and a satisfactory 
organisation, whereby they may be fully utilised. Our progress 
must be insignificant compared with what it might be, so long as 
artisans, especially the young, are deprived of such aid as this. 
Better and more widely extended and technical education is 
-wanted as the next step after the now-achieved completion of 
our system of primary education—schools at which the best 
scholars from the latter can carry on their education and reap the 
full results of their industry and abilities. 
- It was a great defect in our system that the working classes had 
not adequate facilities for obtaining for those of their children of 
both sexes who had superior talent and energy, an education 
higher than that obtained in acquiring the mere rudiments of 
learning. Workmen’s Clubs, which should be the centres of 
various efforts made by workmen to elevate their class, may do 
much to promote an appreciation of these educational wants for 
their children, and thus to bring about the supply of what is needed. 
Another important object might be accomplished by the Clubs— 
the better organisation of the work of friendly societies. It was in- 
finitely better that the members of the latter should carry on their 
business at the Clubs than at public-houses. At the latter the need 


of education, and the principles of good management in friendly 


societies, were not so likely to be so well appreciated or under- 
stood as at Clubs, where influences of a higher kind were at work. 
An announcement had been made that evening that Lord 
Brabazon intended to place at the disposal of the Clubs tickets of 
admission to the new Coffee Music-Hall to be opened in the 
Victoria Theatre. That was another step forward in the cause of 
the great question of temperance. There was no question on the 
solution of which the well-being and happiness of our nation so 
greatly depended. The diminution of intemperance was indis- 
pensable to the prosperity and progress of England, and the best 
means of effecting it called for the constant attention and efforts of 
all Englishmen. He congratulated those present this evening on 
the important work done for temperance by the Clubs, and he was 
sure that they all felt with him the paramount importance of 
accomplishing that object. ; 
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UNION NOTICES. 

THE Council has the pleasure to announce that Lord Brabazon, an old 
friend of the Union, has taken twelve tickets admitting to seats in the 
New Coffee Music Hall (Victoria Theatre), Waterloo Road, for one year, 
in order to place them at the disposal of the Union for members of the 
affiliated Clubs, Further information will be issued in due course. 


THE ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNION.— 
The Council are happy to announce that the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Westminster has instructed them to invite members of the affiliated Metro- 
politan Clubs to the Deanery cn the evening of Thursday, December 3oth. 
The Council will send out cards and make the usual arrangements.— 
N.B.—No cards will be sent out to Clubs which have not paid the affiliation 
fee for 1880, due on Ist January of this year.—HOopDGSON PRatTT, Chairman 
of the Council, 


THE UNION HOTEL AT BRIGHTON.—Members of Clubs and others are 
hereby reminded that well-furnished rooms are available in a handsome 
detached villa—Lyndhurst Villa, Warleigh Road, London Road, ten 
minutes’ walk from the Brighton Station, and close to the London Road 
Station. Single beds can be had for 3s. a week, and a room for man and 
wife, with children, can be had at 6s. a week. The only extra is a small 


fee to the housekeeper for boot-cleaning or for cooking. Apply to the 
Union Office. 


NEXT MEETING OF THE UNION COUNCIL.—Notice.—In consequence 
of the Christmas holidays the monthly meeting of the Council wll be 
deferred until Saturday, January 8th. The attendance of the members 
is particularly desired, as matters of importance have to be considered. 


Tue Directory oF Lonpon AND SUBURBAN CLUBS contains full information as to 
their various operations, co-operative, recreational, educational, and social, for the 
interchange of privileges and services among the Clubs. Price One Penny. [Note.— 
This Directory was compiled by the express desire of the London Clubs, and was printed 
by the Union at considerable expense, but hardly any Clubs have taken copies, except 
the St. James and Soho Club.—Ep.] 


CLUB NOTICKS. 

THE TOWER HAMLETS RADICAL CLUB AND INSTITUTE (late of 5, 
Cannon Place) having removed to their new and more commodious 
premises, situated at 13, Redman’s Row, Jubilee Street, Mile End, E., 
all lectures and concerts will be discontinued until the completion of the 
new hall.— A. HOLLEYMAN, Secre¢ary. 


CLUB NEWS. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND THE TEETOTAL QUESTION.—It was 
recently stated in a newspaper that the labourers living near Highclere and 
Wootton Hill (Hampshire), when consulted as to the question of supplying 
beer at the new Club about to be established there, had voted in consider- 
able numbers against the proposal. We are informed by the Reverend 
E. T. Waters that this is an error; on the contrary, two teetotallers, when 
consulted on the matter, said they would support the Club on condition 
that malt liquors were not prohibited. We congratulate them on their 
temperate and reasonable view of the question. If teetotallers were more 
tolerant they would make more converts. The way to do so is by associat- 
ing with those whom they wish to influence, not by holding aloof from a 
pharisaic sense of superiority. 

Tue St. JAMES AND SoHo CLus.—Winance.—We are glad to receive a copy of the 


. last quarterly balance-sheet of this well-managed Club, one of the earliest of the Clubs 


established after the commencement of our movement. The balance at the end of the 
quarter is 455 (we omit odd figures). Under the head of receipts, subscriptions and 
entrance fees amounted to 472, billiards to 460. Under the head of expenditure, no less 
than 4100 was paid off, with interest,to Mr. Henry Hoare. We are glad to see that 
upwards of 410 was spent on the library, and 470n newspapers, &c., for the reading- 
room There was also a fair sale of numbers of House and Home. We ofter our best 
congratulations to Mr. T. Fishbourne and his able committee. 


WuircuurcH (SHRopsHIRE) W. M. C.—A high-class entertainment, consisting of 
vocal and instrumental music and of readings given by ladies and gentlemen living in 
the neighbourhood, has taken place in aid of the Club. We are glad to learn, from the 
address of the chairman, the Rev. W. H. Egerton, that the Club, which has passed 
through the usual vicissitudes, is now placed on a thoroughly sound basis. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES CLUB AND INSTITUTE.—Rowing Club Supper.—This 
Rowing Club has just celebrated its first anniversary by a supper, at which the popular 
president of the C. and I., G. H. Pember, Esq., toot the chair, and Mr. F, Gridley the 
vice-chair. ‘The former made an excellent speech, and said the Club was much indebted 
to Messrs. Snell and Hills and their coadjutors for their efforts to make the rowing 
clubs successful. Mr. Hills, in reply, stated the results of six races, and said they had 
from forty to fifty members, The chairman then proposed, ‘‘ Success and prosperity to 
the K. I.,” dwelling on its usefulness, Mr. Smith, whose name was coupled with the 
toast, gave an account of the rise and progress of the club, in which he referred to the 
difficulties met and overcome in connection with the acquirement of the building, the 
purchase price of which was 41,500. Although ro per cent. only of the purchase-money 
had to be paid in the first instance, yet £150 was more than a body of working men like 
themselves could raise. The difficulty was solved, however, through the aid of generous 
outside friends, and to those gentlemen they would ever feel the deepest gratitude for 
the noble lift over the stile they gave them. They then felt that they could manage the 
payment of the necessary instalments, and their hopes had not been dispelled, for the 
members came forward and well supported them by taking shares. He therefore hoped 
the time was not far distant when every brick in that building would belong to the 
working men of this town. If there was one thing that had tended more than another 
to their present success, it was the fact that the members had done a great deal for them- 
selves. With the number of members they now had, they were, in his opinion, able to 
cover all the expenses and make the building a paying concern. 


[We heartily congratulate our Kingston friends on their steady success. 
What they have done in raising capital other clubs may do. Men of all ' 
classes at Kingston have pulled well together, and all have done their best. 
If any of the rowers fall into the water, Mr. Filmer will pick them out 
sharp !—ED, ] 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


Tue annual meeting of the Metropolitan Sunday Hospital Fund was held 
on Monday last in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor presiding. The report of the Council submitted to the meeting 
stated that in the eighth year of the operation of the fund the largest 
collection of any had been made. The sums collected each year since the 
institution began were shown to be—In 1880, £30,424; 1879, £26,5013 
1878, £24,905 ; 1877, £26,c83 ; 1876, £27,043; 1875, £26,396; 1874, 
£29,937 3 1873, £27,700. For the year awards had been granted to 130 
institutions—an increase of three over 1879. The sum available for dis- 
tribution, after allowing a sufficient amount for outstanding liabilities and 
next year’s preliminary expenses was £29,389 133. 4d. To eighty 
hospitals, including four institutions which might be so classed, 
426,646 13s. 4d. had been paid over, and to forty-six dispensaries £2,443, 
while £300 had been set aside for the purchase of surgical appliances. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of the report, a proposal was 
submitted for including the various surgical societies among the institutions 
deriving benefit from the fund, but the proposition was not agreed to. 
Hospitals are, and for some time will be, valuable institutions ; but the 
better observance of sanitary laws in the houses of the people will largely 
reduce the need for them ; anda spirit of independence and self-reliance will 
lead the people only to resort to them on such terms as wil! not pauperise 
them. What is required is a disposition on the part of patients to pay for 
the benefits they receive as far as they are able to do so. 








The regret at the failure of the venerable Mr. J. J. Mechi, the well- 
known agricultural reformer, will be genuine and universal, It is some 
satisfaction, however, to find that Mr. Mechi’s farming theories are not the 
cause of his unfortunate disaster. This will be seen from the following 
brief statement issued by him :— 


‘Nearly twenty years ago, when about to succeed to the mayoralty of 
London, I unfortunately lost, directly and indirectly, by a bank failure, 
more than £30,000, the fruits of many industrious years. I then struggled 
strenuously, assisted by kind friends, to repair my loss, and was on the 
road to success when the establishment of co-operative stores gradually 
absorbed my best customers, and thus caused my London business to be 
unprofitable—my farming operations being, with the exception of 1879, 
satisfactory. Since then I attempted, at considerable cost, to establish a 
business in the Strand ona smaller scale, but finding that it cannot be a 
success, I have, after painful consideration, determined to place the whole 
of my property at the disposal of my creditors, and, owing to advanced 
age (79) and failing health, withdraw altogether from public life.” 








A movement is already on foot for raising a sum of money sufficient to 
relieve Mr. Mechi from all future anxiety. This is as it should be, and 
we heartily desire its success, and hope a substantial amount will be raised. 








We have frequently suggested to the founders of free teas and dinners 
for the poor, the advisability of turning the opportunity to account in the 
direction of teaching the people how to live. If ingenuity and care were 
exercised in the preparation of tasty and appetising food, from the cheap 
but highly nutritious substances at present practically unknown to the 
poor, a genuine service would be rendered to them far exceeding the value 
of the dinner given. This idea is well urged in the following letter from 
‘©M. A. Cambridge,” taken from last Tuesday’s Daily Chronicle :— 


‘‘Permit me, through the columns of your widely circulating journal, 
to suggest to those who benevolently (if not altogether beneficently) 
interest themselves in providing Christmas dinners for their destitute 
neighbours, non-flesh dinners, as being superior to those at present in 
vogue, for the following reasons: 1. Non-flesh dishes—z.g., lentils, split 
peas, haricots, hominy, beetroot fried with onions (a most palatable as 
well ss most nutritious dish—forming a beetsteak, indeed, equal in both 
those qualities to any beefsteak yet cooked) ; potatoes boiled in their skins, 
carrots, turnips, celery, rice, the cheaper kinds of fruits, macaroni, &c.— 
being providable at something like one-fourth of the cost of ‘ butchers’ 
meat’ may be supplied to hundreds of thousands, in place of hundreds or 
thousands only, of the poor. 2. Those who partake of these meats 
(fatinacea, fruit, and garden vegetables) would be {taught in the most 
practical manner how to live at once most cheaply, most healthfully, and 
most humanely all the year round. 3. The recipients of this true charity 
would not be cruelly tantalised by annual exhibitions of flesh dishes, which 
are almost entirely forbidden to them—or if obtainable by them in miser- 
able scraps, occasionally, are in a more or less diseased condition—during 
the rest of the year. 4. The present unnatural amount of maladies of all 
kinds—trife throughout the most thickly crowded centres of our population 
—would in all probability be very sensibly diminished by a more general 
adoption of a simpler and healthier dietary. Thisy indeed, our most 
thoughtful sanitary reformers have recognised now for some time past,” 





Discoursing at the Westbourne Park Institute on Monday last upon 
‘*Notes on an American Tour,” Mr. J. F. B. Firth, M.P., said that he 
found the American patent laws better for the people of America than they 
were here, and this was the reason why several generations of men in that 
country had devoted themselves to the development of inventions, and they 
had, in fact, an inventive faculty born with them. In Boston he found 
the educational system in its fullest vigour. We had often spoken highly 
of the system before he visited America, and- he was pleased to say that he 
found he had not praised it at all too much. There were four classes of 
schools there—viz., the infant, the grammar, the high school, and the 
normal schcol, the whole system being upheld by the payment of a rate 
amounting to 41 per head. In London the rate was 3s. 6d. per head. 
This system obtained in Philadelphia and many other cities, the children 
of parents of ‘‘ colour” being largely represented amongst the students. In 
Boston, with a population of 400,000, they had ten large public libraries, 
with a circulation of two millions of books a year. In London we had 
few libraries, in consequence of its being necessary for the ratepayers and 
vestrymen to give their consent ior their establishment, but in Boston the 
people readily paid a rate for the establishment of these very essential 
institutions. London pavement was a princely pavement to that which 
the traveller finds in America. He had written much against London 
pavement, but since his visit to America he had let the subject drop. 
Badly as London was governed, he did not wish to change it for that of 
New York, which, though it had much improved of late, was not at all 
perfect. Law, on the whole, was administered fairly in America, but the 
custom of having the judges elected by the people was, to say the least, 
dangerous. He expressed the belief that America and England would con- 
tinue a career of perfect brotherhood, emulating each other, and aiming at 
the attainment of all which was for the common good, 


The Artisans’ Dwellings question continues to occupy a considerable 
amount of attention, and in its settlement various adverse interests will 
have to be adjusted and harmonised. It must not be forgotten that the 
figures representing the cost to the Metropolitan ratepayer of the several 
schemes ought not, in justice, to be exclusively charged to Artisans’ 
dwellings. Indeed, at present but very little of it can be legitimately ranked 
under that head, since scarcely anything, if anything, has yet been done in 
the way of rebuilding. Large areas have been cleared, and several rook- 
eries destroyed, but action up to the present point is rather of the nature of 
a Metropolitanf improvement than of a dwellings scheme in the 
interest of the working classes. | And this is a distinction to bear in mind. 
The whole community is interested in the destruction of fever nests, and it 
is fitting that the community should bear the cost of such a sanitary im- 
provement. The public health will be the gainer. True, excessive 
compensation may have been paid to those who had a ‘‘ vested interest ” 
in slum property, but that is not chargeable to the artisan class so much as 


to a prevalent respect for ‘‘ vested interests,” of however questionable a kind. — 


Last week the delegates from the Metropolitan vestries and district 
boards met at St. Martin’s Hall, Mr. Watherston presiding. .The chairman 
reported that, in reply to the memorial agreed to at the last meeting, the 
Home Secretary had written stating that the subject was receiving the care- 
ful attention of her Majesty’s Government, and that an inquiry had been 
instituted with reference to the working of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act in 
the Metropolis. The following letter has been received from the Metro- 


politan Board of Works :— ie 
‘Spring Gardens, S.W., Nov. 25th. 

“* Sir, —I laid before the Board your letter of the 18th inst., asking to be 
informed of the outlay made by the Board up to the present time under the 
provisions of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwelling Improvement Acts, 
1875 and 1879, and of the details of the outlay in respect of each scheme : 
and by direction of the Board I have now to state that the Board's outlay 
in respect of each improvement scheme under the Acts up to September 
30th last is as follows: Whitechapel and Limehouse, £138,155 ; Goulston 
Street, Whitechapel, 460,385; St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
£8,174; Bedfordbury, £57,806; Great Wild Street, £102,024; Pear 
Tree Court, £44,824; Whitecross Street, 4219,966; High Street, 
Islington, £18,012; Old Pye Street, Westminster, £56,132; Bowman’s 
Buildings, £8,307; Essex Road, Islington, 412,915; Little Coram 
Street, £714; Wells Street, Poplar, £458 ; Great Peter Street, West- 
minster, 456; on schemes generally to be apportioned hereafter, £23,088— 
total, £751,416.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

‘J. WAKEFIELD, Clerk of the Board. 

‘¢To the Clerk of the Vestry of St, Martin-in-the-Fields,”’ 
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These figures are startling enough to frighten the ratepayers from 
supporting any further attempts to solve the important question of improving 
the dwellings of the people. But we again repeat that the expenditure 
represented in the above letter almost entirely relates to clearing away 
nuisances which were a continual menace and peril to the community, and 
it ought to be so regarded. The meeting unanimously resolved :— 


“‘(1) That a copy of this letter be sent to the Home Secretary, and (2) 
that the attention of the Home Secretary and of the Metropolitan Board 
be directed to the fact that no steps have yet been taken in respect of 
certain sites acquired by the Peabody trustees from the Metropolitan Board 
under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts to erect much required 
dwellings thereon.” 


On Monday last the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland laid the foundation 
stone of the new buildings for artisans’ dwellings about to be erected on the 
Coombe area, one of the worst districts in Dublin, which has just been 
cleared by the Corporation under the Public Health Act. The buildings 
are to be erected by the Artisans’ Dwellings Company. His Excellency in 
the course of a brief address said it was not necessary for him to expatiate 
on the harm that resulted from badly constructed and badly drained houses. 
The inhabitants of such premises became victims of disease and crime. It 
was no longer necessary to say anything about that; but he should say he 
was glad to find that the Company was carried on on commercial principles, 
and not on the precarious foundation of charity. He hoped the Company 
would continue to do much good work. ‘ 


Another question bristling with difficulties is that of the London water 
supply. But the vestries are coming more and more to the conclusions 
arrived at by the conference of delegates, of which Mr. Watherston is 
chairman. . At the Islington Vestry meeting last week it was resolved :— 


**That this Vestry approve of the conduct of their delegates at the 
recent conference of delegates from the Metropolitan vestries and district 
boards, held at the Vestry Hall of Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster, 
at which a memorial to the Home Secretary was agreed to recommending 
the creation of a separate water trust for the Metropolis, to consist of 
representatives to be directly elected by the ratepayers of the Metropolis, 
and that such water trust should have power to purchase the undertakings 
of the various water companies, and to provide for an independent water 


supply.” 








At its meeting on Monday last the Metropolitan and Municipal Associa- 
tion further considered the subject. Mr. James Beal, the hon. sec., said 
it had been deemed advisable to reconsider the matter, and he had taken 
the opinions of some men well qualified to advise on it. 


Sir Arthur Hobhouse wrote :— 

‘I do not believe that any satisfactory solution of this problem or of 
any other relating to the wants of Londoners will be reached until London 
is put upon a level with other cities by having a government of its own. 
. . . The difficult questions connected with the supply of water to 
London will demand almost as}]much intelligence, activity, industry, and 
courage as those connected with education, and I do not believe that these 
questions will be effectually faced except by men who feel that they are 
directly commissioned and supported by the ratepayers of London.” 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, in the course of his letter, remarked :— 


‘The water supply question can only be effectually dealt with by a real 
Municipal Government of London, and when it is generally felt that there 
is such an object in view the public will become interested in the change. 
You remember how rapidly the Board of Works took root under the 
influence of its mission to reform the drainage of London.” 

Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth wrote :— 

“*T am disposed to await the Home Secretary’s scheme with considerable 
hope that it may present a fair solution of the difficulty. Anything that 
is done should be ad interim pending the carrying of a reform of the 
government of London, so that such_a measure would not be delayed or 
hampered by the existence of the Water Trust, whose functions might 
either at-once or after a time merge in the new Corporation.” 

Major Lyon in his letter said :— 

**T am decidedly of opinion that the London Water Trust Body should 

be elected direct by the ratepayers.” 
The Chairman was of opinion that direct representation would be a 
mistake, and after considerable discussion it was resolved to suggest the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, composed of very eminent men, 
to acquire the undertakings or to establish a new source of supply, and 
that the powers of the Commission should last until a Municipality for 
London or a representative Water Board is created to take up their 
functions, 








Mrs, Gladstone has issued from Hawarden Castle an appeal for funds in 
aid of her very excellent ‘‘ Convalescent Home.” We gladly call attention 


to the institution, as being one in every respect worthy of support. The 
appeal is as follows :— 


‘* Will you again give mea place in your valuable paper respecting the Con- 
valescent Home at Woodford, Essex, established chiefly for the working 
class in the East of London. The necessity for a ‘“ special” appeal is very 
urgent, and is twofold. 

““1, The increase in the number of patients within the last year or two 
makes it absolutely necessary, on sanitary grounds, to add to the space. 
The sleeping accommodation is excellent, but the men are overcrowded in 
the daytime. 

‘2, A grievous mishap has come to light in the otherwise thoroughly well- 
built house, which entails heavy expense, owing to some accident con- 
nected with the pipes. Dry rot has alsomade hayoc of the beams supporting 
some of the ceilings. Great as is the inconvenience and cost which this 
entails, we cannot be too thankful that the discovery was made in time. 
The damage, and even loss of life, might have been terrible. 

“Our object now is to make all good with the utmost speed, so as to re- 
open the Home as quickly as possible under all satisfactory conditions, and 
I now appeal to my friends who are aware of its great value to make its 


“urgent wants known. 


‘*This Home can admit one hundred patients. It may be said to have 
established its reputation, and I feel certain I shall not plead in vain on its 
behalf at the present serious emergency. The fact of its being ‘free’ will 
not be forgotten. 

‘* Subscriptions and donations to be sent toMrs. Gladstone, Hawarden 
Castle, Chester, or to Downing Street, London ; or to Sir S. Scott, Bart., 
and Co., Cavendish Square.” 





RULES FOR CHILDHOOD. 
By T. R. Auuinson, L,R.C.P., KincsLanp. 


CLoTHInGc.—Light, warm clothing ; do not fasten anything 
very tightly. Warmth is essential to infant life. 

Batus.—A lukewarm one in the morning and a warm one 
at night. If the skin chafes at the neck or elsewhere dust the 
place with finely powdered starch or oxide of zinc. 

ExercisE.—If able, let the children run about at least two 
hours in the morning and two in the afternoon. If too young, 
place them on a bed or carpet, and let them throw their limbs 
about. Open the windows freely, and let in air and sunshine, 
if not too cold ; if fine take baby out. 

Foop.—The most important item of a child’s life, 
month to be fed at the breast every two hours. Second and 
third months, to be fed every three hours. If by bottle, use 
a wineglassful of water (warm) and one of milk—de., half a 
bottleful, a small piece of sugar, and a small pinch of salt. 
To be given every three hours. Three to seven months, use 


First 


| now nearly pure milk, and give a small teacupful every four 


hours. Seven to ten months, milk and bread well-boiled, milk 
thickened with flour and well boiled, well-boiled oatmeal, milk 
and sugar being added. Biscuits softened by pouring hot 
milk over them, All to be given lukewarm. Start with one 
meal a day of some of these solids ; in a month’s time use two 
meals a day, and then three meals of them. One to five years 
plain bread and butter, milk sop, or porridge; weak tea and 
milk, potatoes and gravy, rice, sago, and tapioca puddings ; 
plain soup ; ripe fruit, stewed or in the natural state. Honey. 

Caution.—Up to six months give baby nothing but milk, 
either the mother’s, cows’, or Swiss. Gruel, cornflour, and 
arrowroot are injurious before the child is twelve months old. 
Have two feeding-bottles, so that one is always in steep, since 
a foul bottle may cause the milk to sour, and make the child ill. 

IMPROPER Foop.—Beer, wine, spirits, or any other stimu- 
lants ; strong tea, cheese, eggs, pastry, or other rich food that 
older people take. Simplicity with children means health, 

WEANING.—Six to nine months, or when the teeth begin to 
appear ; and feed the child on the food recommended for the 
seven to ten months, 

SLEEP.—At first twenty hours, but as they get older they 
sleep less, It is a good practice to let children sleep of an 
afternoon until they are two or three years old. 

Sleeping-draughts, cordials, teething-powders, &¢., should not 
be given without medical advice, 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Way are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
— Elegies, 
And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 
Tennyson. 
Judge not ; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


Adelaide A. Procter. 


LICHENS.—As in one sense the humblest, in another they are the most 
honoured of the earth-children. Unfading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong in loveliness, they neither 
blanch in heat, nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant- 
hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the 
hills ; to them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless 
imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also 
its endurance ; and while the winds of departing spring scatter the white 
hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip gold,—far above, among the moun- 
tains, the silver lichen spots rest, star-like, on the stone : and the gathering 
orange stain, upon the edge of yonder western peak, reflects the sunsets of 
a thousand years.—Rzuskin. 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
Out of Eternity 
This new day is born; 
Into Eternity 
At night, will return. 
Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did ; 
So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
Thomas Carlyle. 


Many politicians are in the habit of laying it down as a self-evident 
proposition that no people ought to be free till they are fit to use their free- 
dom, The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story, who resolved not 
to go into the water till he had learned to swim.—A/acaulay, 

A fool can ask more questions than a wise man can answer; but a wise 


man cannot ask more questions than he will find a fool ready to answer.— 
Archbishop Whately. 


There are two distinct sorts of what we call bashfulness; this is. the 
awkwardness of a booby, which a few steps into the world will convert 
into the pertness of a coxcomb ; that a consciousness which the most 
delicate feelings produce, and the most extensive knowledge cannot always 
remove.—Mackenzie. 

Try a good poem as you would sound a pipkin, and if it rings well upon 
the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw in it. Verse withcut rhyme is a body 
without a soul or a bell without a clapper, which, in strictness is no bell, 
as being neither of use nor delight.—Szw7/#. 


Turn, turn my wheel! All life is brief, 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon decay ; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west, 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings, and beak, and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 
Longfellow. 
Men of wit and parts need never be driven to indirect courses.— 
Otway. 
A woman has two smiles that an angel might envy, the smile that accepts 
the lover afore words are uttered, and the smile that alights on the first- 
born baby, and assures him of a mother’s love.—Sam Slich. 


The greatest work which thou canst do is even this—that thou educatest 
thy child well.—Lz¢her. 


_ Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who are determined not to re- 
linquish error, but can never give offence to the honest and well meaning ; 
for the plain-dealing remonstrances of a friend differ as widely from the 


rancour of an enemy as the friendly probe of a physician from the dagger 
of an assassin,—F. W. Alontague, , 








HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


- We continue from last week’s issue a selection of seasonable recipes 
and hints from the Penny Cookery Book of the National Health Society :— 


LENTIL SOUP. 


Lentils can be bought whole, split, or as flour. A prepared soup is 
sold that needs only mixing with hot water, and is ready for table in four 
minutes. Use the whole lentils like haricot beans. Lentil flour makes a 
good soup with a flavouring of sage, and an onion fried in dripping. No 
meat is needed. "TA 


Lentils are very nourishing. The Revalenta Arabica sold for invalids is 
composed of little else than lentil flour. 


PEA SOUP, 


Soak one pint of split peas all night in cold water. Put them in a sauce- 
pan with three quarts of cold water, two carrots, one turnip, two small onions, 
one bunch of parsley and sweet herbs, one stick of celery, pepper and salt. 
Boil three hours, stirring now and then, that the soup may not burn. Rub 
through a sieve or colander, put back in the saucepan, boil ten minutes, 
and serve. 


Wanted: one pint split peas, carrots, onions, turnips, herbs, parsley, 
pepper, and salt. 


N.B.—Soups can be made in tke same way of almost any vegetables. 
Turnip, onion, or artichoke soup must be thickened with flour. All vege- 
table soups ust be boiled after they are rubbed through the sieve, and © 
after water or milk has been added. If they are not boiled, the water 
and the vegetables do not mix. 


Bones or bacon rinds improve all brown soups. If you have broth or 
pot-liquor, use it rather than water. Brown soups can be coloured with 
sugar burnt in an old spoon, or with browning made for the purpose. | If a 
vegetable soup is too thin, let it boil fast for ten minutes, with the lid off 
the saucepan ; if it is too thick, add milk or water, and boil a few minutes. 
Peas, beans, and lentils are much more nourishing than potatoes, 
cabbage, or turnips. Vegetables go further when they are made into soup 
than when they are boiled in much water, as is the usual custom. By 
throwing away the water we waste much of the nourishment contained in 
the vegetable. When we make soup we throw away nothing, and we can 
besides use old and tough vegetables, that are not good to eat in any 
other way. 

USE OF A STOCK-POT. 


Do not throw away any scrap of cooked or uncooked meat, tiny bone, 
bit of bacon rind, or remains of stews or gravies, even though you may 
have no more than a teaspoonful. Keep a saucepan on the fire whenever 
you have room, and put intoit all these pieces as you get them, adding a 
reasonable quantity of water. Let the whole boil all day long, or for 
several days, and at the end of the week you will have soup enough for 
dinner, or at least broth enough to make one or two nice brown gravies for 
puddings or vegetables. 

Such a saucepan is called a stock-pot, and the broth is often called stock ; 
and any iron saucepan will do if you keep the lid on. 

In the winter the bones may boil several days without straining, and the 
soup will be all the better. In the summer the soup must be strained 
every day or two, orit will be sour. Vegetables or herbs are apt to make 
the soup sour if the weather is hot. The peelings of turnips have as good 
a flavour as the inside, but they are not good to eat, and the trimmings of 
carrots and onions scrubbed clean do well for the stock-pot. Thicken 
soup with rice, sago, pearl barley, or flour, and put in the vegetables out of 
the stock-pot, if there are any. 

Fish-bones may be put in when you have them, or a good soup may be 
made of fish-bones alone. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 


WHATEVER may be our opinion regarding the form of govern- 
ment of the United States of America, we are all bound 
to admit the steady and uninterrupted progress of the great 
people of the West. And, closely allied to them by ties of blood, 
race, and religion, we, in a great measure, participate in their 
prosperity. That being so, we are not insensible to their 
movements—political and social—and we also like to know 
something of their prominent public men. 

The recent elections having resulted in the Republican 
party gaining the requisite majority of the electors delegated 
to choose the new President, it follows that the Presidential 
candidate of that party, General Garfield, will come into office 
as President of the United States in March next, when he will 
be duly installed at Washington. 

James Abram Garfield, soldier, lawyer, Congressman, and 
Senator, was born on the r9th of November, 1831, at the little 
village of Orange, near Cleveland, Ohio, Before he was two 
years old his father died, and the maintenance of a family of 
four children devolved upon the mother. Mrs. Garfield 
succeeded in doing this, owing to her great perseverance and 
energy. Her sons helped her by working on the farm as soon 
as they were old enough, and James so worked as a day 
labourer for several years, after which he contrived to learn 
the trade of carpenter. When seventeen years of age, he en- 
gaged himself as a driver of one of the boats on the Ohio 
Canal, where he afterwards became a boatman. Having 
saved a little money, in 1849 he attended the Chester 
Academy, with the view of imp oving his very slender educa- 
tion. He contrived to eke out his small means by working 
at his trade as a carpenter each morning and evening, and all 
day on Saturday, and also during the vacations. He pro- 
gressed so rapidly that in the following year he was able to 
take charge ofa district school. Continuing his studies, we 
find him a few years later, first the teacher of languages in the 
Hiram Institute, Portage County, Ohio, and secondly 
president of that institution, a position he held until 1861. 

In 1859 he was elected as State Senator by the anti-slavery 
party of his native State, and when the dispute with the South 
began Mr. Garfield vigorously supported the policy of the 
Government. 

In 1860 he was admitted to the Bar, and in the following 
year he resigned his Presidency of the Hiram Institute to join 
the army, being appointed Colonel to the 42nd Ohio Regiment 
of Volunteers, August 14th, 186r. He distinguished himself 
in Eastern Kentucky, where, with his own regiment and the 
40th Ohio Regiment, he defeated Humphrey Marshall. He was 
created Major-General “ for gallant and meritorious services 
in battle,” at Chickamunga, September roth, 1863. 

In 1867 he was elected to Congress for the nineteenth 
district of Ohio, which he still represents, while at a recent 





Senatorial election he was returned by his native State as 
Senator, 

As a member of Congress General Garfield has rendered 
good service to his country. He is regarded as one of the 
foremost American financiers, and since 1876 he has been the 
leader of the Republican party in the House of Representatives. 
With such antecedents, it is not unlikely that his term of 
office will be signalised by genuine reforms, and that the next 
four years will see the further development and progress of a 
continent which is rapidly becoming the cornfield of Europe. 

A few facts regarding the extent and importance of the 
United States, and theirinfluence among the nations of the earth, 
may here be appropriately cited. The area of this grand federal 
republicis estimated at 3,026,094 square miles, or 1,936,956,160 
acres, exclusive of the vast district of Alaska, situate in the 
extreme north-west, purchased from Russia several years ago, 
and consisting of 369,529,600 acres. Of this vast continent; 
only about one-fourth is systematically cultivated. The 


‘|. present population of the United States and territories (ex- 


clusive of Alaska and wandering Indian tribes) is estimated at 
50,858,000. The water surface of the United States is set at 
153,363,200 acres, and the coast-line on both oceans extends 
for about 13,200 miles, excluding bays and sounds. Its principal 
river, the Mississippi-Missouri, formed by the junction of these 
two grand streams, traverses the whole continent from north to 
south, and has a course of 4,500 miles. 

The immense native forests of America furnish timber of 
nearly every kind, and equal in quality to those of any other 
part of the world, Its valleys are eminently fertile ; its mines 
are rich in metals, while its coal supply is said to be second to 
that of no other country. . 

From its extensive commerce with all known nations, the 
financial condition of the United States exerts an influence 
througnout the world, and any rise and fall in the value of gold 
across the Atlantic is followed by a corresponding movement in 
Europe. Some idea of the recuperative power of the States 
may be gathered from the amount written off the public debt 
in fifteen years. At the close of the civil war, in 1865, the debt 
amounted to £551,286,314, while on the first of last November it 
stood at £381,698,085, so that the debt has been reduced by 
£169,588,229 within that period. The balance-sheet for the 
year ending June 30th last showed an income of 466,705,322, 
as against £#54,765,436 in the preceding year; while the 
expenditure (including 419,151,515 for interest on the public 
debt) was 453,528,591 in 1880, as against 453,389,576 in 
the preceding year. Last year’s surplus of 413,000,000 must 
be accepted as conclusive evidence of the revival of trade 
throughout the States. 

The extent of our own trading relationships with 
America is strikingly shown in the following figures,representing 
the imports and exports from the United Kingdom :— 

‘Total imports from U.K. in 1879—425,518,7309. 

Total exports to U.K. in 1879 — £91,818,295. 
These statistics are suggestive. They indicate that we are 
becoming more and more indebted to America for bread-stuffs 
and for other food supplies. 

In concluding, we quote the following paragraph from the 
annual report to the Foreign Office of Mr. Crump, our acting 
consul at Philadelphia :— 


“The commerce of the entire country was, on the whole, satisfactory 
during the year, embracing the greatest aggregate shipments of products 
ever sent across the seas from the United States, and returning to that 
country, for the first time in very many years, large balances in gold, foot- 
ing up nearly 80,000,000 dollars. There would seem to be no end to the 
productive capacity of the country for grain and provisions, the Western 
States of the Philadelphia consulate continuing to push to the seaboard 
enormous quantities of their surplus crops. The manufactures of the 
country, and especially of that city, are increasing with rapidity, and it is 
estimated that three-fourths of the merchandise consumed by the American 


' people are supplied by the domestic producers. The business outlook in 


the United States in general possesses all the elements for-continued com- 
mercial progress and prosperity, augmented wealth, and industrial thrift. 
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Doubtless prices of many staples have increased too fast to remain perma- 
nent, but the change stimulated the movements of commerce and the 
employment of the working classes, with a general revival of domestic 
manufactures, which, in their turn, infused an enlarged energy into the 
import trade of the Atlantic ports. The great railways, by which the trade 
of the nation is brought to the seaboard, shared equally with other interests 
the activity of the year, many of them being restored to the profitable 
control of the immense interests they represent.” 





ON INTEREST AND USURY. 
By. Dr. -F, R.. LEEs. 


iF 


THE writings of Mr. Ruskin, and his controversy with Dr. Fraser, the 
Bishop of Manchester, having brought this topic into prominence, it may 
be inte esting, as well as useful, to examine the question from its foun- 
dz tions. : 

‘Lhe first thing which strikes one is the indisputable fact that the whole 
result of wise lakour, technically called ‘‘ Produce,” is (with one exception ) 
distributed by society as it is into three parts—/ent, Wages, and Lulerest 
(or profit) cn capital. The exception is that of Labour on land which is 
too poor to_pay rent. Of this labour, the produce, mznuws rent, equals 
wages, #/us interest. As rent is determined by a law of its own—the 
competition of lands of varying degrees of ferzi/ity, and of varying fosztions 
as regards the market—it follows that the rate of wages and interest 
depends upon the szsp/us left after Rent is paid ; and therefore, no matter 
what the increase of produce may be, if the increase of rent equals it, neither 
wages ror interest caz possibly rise. The vezé-/ine is an everlasting barrier, 
because it is a natural law, fixed by the termination of frvofi/able cultivation, 
If from the produce below this rent-line the Labourer and the Capitalist 
can alone be paid (and the union of the two in co-operation makes no 
difference) a// that 7s above that line of necessity goes to the landlord, This 
explains some great anomalies, which have puzzled many economists, In 
America, for instance, where Jand is cheap, there is a small production of 
wealth, but a high rate of wages and interest. In progressive States, like 
ours, and the Continent, while wages and interest remain low, or much the 
same, rents go up—z.e., the increased production ts eaten up by the rent: 
which, as in Cheapside, may come to mean £50 a square yard. The 
horrible distress in the West of Ireland is but another illustration of the 
same principle, operating under different circumstances, which we call 
‘*rack-renting.” 

Il. 


Wages are the proportion of the produce left after payment of rent, 
which a labourer has the power to get ; and the power to get depends upon 
the desire or need for his labour, taken in conjunction with the competition 
of other labourers. If the produce be greater, and the competition equal, 
the wages must rise ; if the produce be less, they wzes¢ fall. 

What then zs ‘‘Interest”? It is nothing in the world but sdirect 
wages—that is, wages at secondhand. We do not stop, here and now, to 
distinguish between ‘‘ profit” and ‘‘ interest ” as mere technical terms, nor 
to consider ‘‘compensation for risk” (which is Insurance)—what we 
propose to ascertain is, the /aw that fixes interest proper, not the aggregate 
of ‘*commercial ”’ interest, which must include risks and taxes. 

Behind the law of Rent, and behind the law of Wages, are their causes 
—that is, the factors that account for them. One of these is ‘‘compe- 
tition ?"—competition of sun and soil, and competition of toilers. But 
these again’ imply concrete powers, and concrete principles of action. For 
example, among the latter, se/fshness, that is, the greeds and the needs 
of man, as an animal. We must live, and if the power of living rests with 
another, we must perforce accept the terms he can dictate. This, too, is 
the law of the market. If we want a thing, and another man can afford 
to hold it, 42s power is z/s price, only limited by the intensity of our desire 
for it. Of course, we may be foolish, and ‘‘ pay too dear for our whistle ” 
—but that is a moral problem, not an economical. So there is a cazse of 
interest, as well as a law, and it is this we must first find out. 

Mr. Ruskin cannot conceive why a Borrower should pay back to a 
Lender move than he received! We can. He thinks that it is a con- 
venience even that surplus perishable produce should be changed into the 
fixed valne of a payable debt. No doubt—but that isaconveniencc for all 
alike, and no thanks, therefore, to any one in particular. The usual reply 
to the question, why s/oz/d there be interest ?—is, that it is the reward of 
abstinence, and that, without reward, no one would save. Now 
‘‘abstinence” is a mere negation, and therefore the word is ill-chosen, 
even if the idea intended be correct. Nothing accounts for nothing, and is 
not a motive of conduct and life. Doubtless, however, se//-denial, a moral 
quality, is implied in both Industry and Thrift, and these have their 
‘*reward” in their ‘‘results.” These results have their zses for the benefit 
and heppiness and amelioration of the producer, If they had not, it is 
clear they would cease to be produced by rational creatures. No one 
would save, and toil, and deny themselves for nothing. If, moreover, 
there were (as there are) two methods of toiling and saving—one which 
ends in progressive and accumulating wealth, and another which only 
produces an inanimate tool, removes an obstacle, or Jays a rail, it is quite 
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clear that a/? motive for the latter kind of labour would cease. This is as 
certain as that no one would culture bad land, if the culture of good land 
were within ‘his reach : no one would spend capital in unprofitable ways, 
while he could expend it in fruitful channels. 

Society is built up on the principle of exchange—exchange of the results 
of labour as truly as on the division of labour. You cannot have the one 
without the other ; and you must have both in order to have Civilisation. 
Where labour is valuable, that is, where it is necessary, the most profitable 
hind of labour will influence the lower. Who, for example, would exchange 
his ten days’ labour in nature’s teeming and reproductive Laboratory, 
where her wages are high, for ten days’ labour in producing a screw, a 
wheelbarrow, or a rake—instruments which breed nothing of them- 
selves, and which donot ‘‘increase and multiply” like fields of corn 
and herds of cattle? If, therefore, I end my neighbour the results of my 
toil and thought, to increase the productiveness of his toil in the highest 
field of profit, it is but just that he should ve/wrn 0 me not only the repre- 
sentative of my ten days’ toil, but also the equivalent of the more fruitful 
and accumulating results of the labour of another kind which I forbore for 
his benefit; and ¢hzs is really ‘‘ INTEREST,” and really ‘‘ Wages” at 
second-hand. If further justification be needed, look at the elements and 
conditions of ‘‘ Production,” which are threefold, namely— 

1. Growing—which is the utilising of the vital powers and processes of 
nature, by culturing vegetables and breeding animals. (Agriculture. ) 

2. Adapting, or changing, natural products, in some way, the better to 
satisfy business wants. (Manufactures. ) nail 

3. Lxchanging, and so utilising, natural and artificial products, 
(Commerce. ) 

Capital is useful in the first mode, and necessary in the second and 
third. Growing is promoted and perfected by Capital, but the ground of 
the gift, so to speak, is of God—through the mz/¢plying reproductive forces 
of nature. Adaptation, however, produces that which is of value only in 
the zse—while Growing and Exchanging is in the increase, Primarily 
the advantages of use go to labour, giving more of the same produce for 
less time, whilst the benefit of increase goes to Capital, as so much 
‘‘surplus,” or saving. Translated by ‘‘ Exchange” that means—/abour 
ahead of want—** progress.” Interest, therefore, is natural—an economical 
expression of ‘‘ equality ”—and hence it is just. 


HOE 


But what is the Zaw of interest? To determine this, keep in mind 
(1) that it is not Capital which employs Labour, but Labour that employs 
Capital: (2) that Capital is an ever varying amount, which labour and 
thrift may increase, or idleness and luxury may lessen. ‘Two limits to the 
use of Capital are obvious; the rate of increase (or gain) fixes its 
maximum : the replacing of it fixes its me¢¢mam, for no one would lend 
to lose. <All capital has a power of increase, and it ts this average power 
which settles the average of interest given. (Its application is a question of 
labour or skill.) In valuable speculations, real or supposed, we see at 
once the increase of the rate of interest. So, again, in the varying 
increase, under varying conditions, of crops or cattle, we find a varying 
average in the value of capital. 

The balance of value is always found; evenin the forces of nature a 
uniformity is ever tending to be realised. So among nations, the principle 
of ‘‘ Exchanges” extends the law to the entire trading world. There is an 
average increase of capital, and a normal or cverage rate of interest. 

The value of Turkish bonds must be low, because the capital is insecure ; 
equalise the security with others, and you equalise the interest. If an 
equally attractive result be offered for two sources of Jabour, or of sacrifice, 
the supply will be equal. As one man lends his hands, another lends his 
purse (stored-up-results of labour); and the point of equalisation between 
the value of Labour and of Capital absorbed, will settle the ratio of 
interest. You may not be able to fix and formulate these elements—but 
the result will be there all the same. The same elements of human 
nature—(the desire to gain with the least labour the most you can)—will 
as certainly maintain the equilibrium between wages and interest (?.¢., 
between new Labour and stored-up and valued Labour), as supply and 
demand will maintain the equilibrium of wages from hand to mouth, An 
important conclusion remains. By limiting nature’s productive powers, - 
you lower both interest and wages ; for znterest 2s determined by the margin 
of cultivation. Thus we come toa new aspect of the great Lan question, 


\ 








Curious CASE OF ‘I'RANCE.—At Vitry-le-Francois (Aisne) a rather 
startling case of trance occurreda few days ago. A girl was watching by 
the body of her little sister, who was going to be buried the next day. 
Suddenly she imagined hearing a noise proceed from the open coffin. The 
sound frightened her so much that she ran into the adjoining rcom, where 
her father was sleeping. A moment after they heard a faint voice calling, 
‘*Papa, papa, my feet are very cold.” With one bound the delighted 
parent reached his child. Taking her in his arms, he wrapped her up in 
his warm bed, where she soon slept soundly. The poor little girl had 
been in a trance. —/Vewcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


There are at the present time, it is stated, 14,000,000 bushels of grain 
stored at Chicago, as compared with 12,000,000 at the same period last 
year. 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS ON SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
By Dr. TuHos. GuRNEy, PHysiciAN To City DISPENSARY, ETC. 


No. VIII. 


BrerorE I commence this paper it is requisite that I correct 
two errors which have crept into my last. At line 3, p. 302, 
read “cement, zo¢ mortar,” instead of “cement avd mortar,” 
as rendered. Also at line 27, in same page, read “the ex- 
ternal wall,” and not “ centre wall.” 


We cannot close a room and shut out the sunlight without 
risk of producing darkness, dampness, and foul vegetation, any 
more than we can impose a barrier to the exercise of the 
natural emotions and affections, without developing incrusta- 
tions which lessen their usefulness and mar their beauty. 
Rooms require disinfection by the free admission of air and 
sunshine, or they will be damp from vaporous exhalations, 
which will condense inside and percolate into the walls. This 
is a fact every schoolboy knows, and yet my large experience 
of the utter disregard to its laws impels me to mention it pro- 
minently here. 

Beginning at the basement, let me impress upon house- 
holders the necessity of having a non-porous pavement. 
Wood, from its free absorbing powers, is bad, and particularly so 
when near to yards or water-closets. If deal is used, the risk is 
tremendously enhanced. Having chosen a non-porous pave- 
ment, be careful that the water used in cleansing it is dried up 
again, or it will slowly evaporate all over the house. Care also 
should be taken that the pavement is lain on an impervious base. 
If put on earth or mortar, instead ot concrete and cement, it 
must inevitably be damp. Of course, if the precautions re- 
commended in my last are carried out, damp cannot arise 
from this cause; but I am now referring to old and country 
houses where this rule is seldom or never observed. A plan 
recommended, which receives my approbation, is this: If 
concrete cannot be used brick piers should be built, being 
careful that the bricks are set in cement and not in mortar, 
and the flagstones allowed to rest on the piers. From the air- 
bricks inserted in the external walls air circulates, and the floor is 

-always kept dry. In old houses,where the flags are damp, nothing 
will cure the dampness except taking them up and relaying them 
either in concrete or on brick piers, and I must say I recom- 
mend the former as the best. 

The next parts of the house we find dark are the cupboards 
and closets. There is no more common error, nor one which 
has been so seldom pointed out, as the cupboards being built 
without ventilators. Any lady who has opened a wardrobe 
unventilated must be aware of this. Worse, far worse, is it 
when an unyentilated cupboard in which food is deposited is 
opened, and yet I seldom find cupboards and larders properly 
ventilated. An easy but not efficacious way to ventilate them 
is by boring a few holes inthe door. It appears to me that you 
thus allow impure air to enter, particularly if the cupboard be 
in a living-room. I once had passed to me for analysis a 
dried herring which had been kept in a cupboard ventilated in 
this way into a living-room, and was asked to give my opinion 
upon its deleterious effect, and the disease it would be likely to 
produce. I found it freely imbued with copper salt, and its 
bones were phosphorescent. Without entering into details of 
the cause of this, I at once pronounced the opinion that any 
person eating a portion of this herring would suffer from all the 
effects of a poisonous irritant. Such had been the case, for a lady 
had been so suffering severe colic pains, with great prostration. 

The best way to ventilate all cupboards is into ene of the 
shafts of the house—if from any cause it cannot be done, then 
into the external air. 

I pointed out in my last the way to keep walls dry. It 
remains only for me to again impress upon all people the fact 
that every house will be damp unless the windows, and if 











possible the doors, are all opened. A bedroom is not suffi- 
ciently ventilated unless both windows and doors are open for 
at least half-an-hour each day, whilst the bedclothes and all 
underlinen should be freely exposed. 

One word as to the drying of new houses. Builders appear 
to think that fires alone will dry a room. This is an entire 
delusion ; fresh air must come in from without. If a fire be 
burning in the room it will enable the air molecules to absorb 
more moisture, and carry away the damp. But if the windows 
be closed, the fresh air will be excluded, the water will con- 
dense, and the walls will dry very slowly. 

Previously to drawing attention to the means of warming and 
ventilating rooms, I should like to say a few words about the 
elevation of houses, considered from the sanitary side. The 
more artistic the elevation, as a rule, the more unhealthy the 
house. Ecclesiastic architecture errs most deeply in this 
way ; every short rectangle in the elevation prevents the air 
freely circulating around it, and generates damp. A house 
built with external piers is never dry. The next point is the 
size of the windows. Light and sun are the chief factors both 
in vegetable and animal growth. If the windows be small and 
the rooms large there must be corners where the sun never 
shines. Pseudo light obtained by refraction and reflection gets 
all over the room, but it destroys the eye, mystifies the brain, 
and eradicates healthy blood. The tissues become flabby, 
appetite fails, mental depression supervenes, inactivity leads to 
fatty degeneration, and death follows. The roof also requires 
a passing word. Undoubtedly the old thatch roof by many is 
considered the best. It is a home for parasites, and thus 
entails labour. The worst kind of covering for the roof is 
slates—they are hot in summer and cold in winter. Tiles, non- 
absorbent, are decidedly the best of modern inventions for the 
roof, if laid in a bed of cement whose base is pine flooring 
encased in pitch. Care should be taken that a little gable in 
the incline of the roof is made to admit of fresh air entering 
and to enable the damp impure air to make its exit. 

Warming and ventilation are my other divisions, and with 
them I shall finish this course of papers. 





ON, FOOD, AND APPETITE.* 
By H. SrncLarr Paterson, M.D. 
(Concluded from page 291.) 


Cominc now to the kinds of food. I have been asked several 
questions about vegetarianism. These questions may be 
resolved into one: Can we subsist as healthfully on vegetarian 
diet as we can on a mixed diet of animal and vegetable food ? 
Now I believe that it is possible for men to exist either on animal 
substances, as the hunters in the pampas of South America do, 
or on vegetable substances, as the tribes of Northern and 
Southern India do, or upon a mixed diet, as most of the in- 
habitants of Europe do. I think no physiologist would ven- 
ture to deny, with our present knowledge, that full, vigorous 
life can be maintained either on the one diet or on the other, 
or on acombination of both. So that the question is not 
whether it is possible for us in certain circumstances to live on 
one kind of food or another; but rather what, under our 
actual circumstances, is the best kind of food? It will not do 
to say, as has been sometimes said, that a simple vegetarian 
diet is unsuited to cold climates. It is true that the in- 
habitants of very cold climates, such as the Esquimaux, can 
get through, I am afraid to say how many pounds. of whale 
blubber and gallons of train oil at a single sitting. ‘They can 
devour large quantities of animal food of different kinds, and 
seem to thrive fairly in so doing. And in our own country 
there can be no doubt that many are able to do a very large 
amount of work by devouring large quantities of animal food. 
I shall reserve for the present any expression of opinion as to 
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* From “Health Studies,” by Dr. H. S. Paterson. 
Home, p, 223.) London: Hodder & Stoighton, 
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the difference between diets in connection with muscular exer- 
tion. But as to the possibility of being able to live upon a 
vegetable diet alone, I think there can be no doubt. Large 
numbers in Ireland and large numbers in the highlands of 
Scotland, at no very distant day, have lived almost entirely on 
vegetable food. Some of our boldest, strongest, and bravest 
soldiers have been drawn from the wilds of Connaught and 
the highlands of Sutherland, where men were fed mainly, if 
not altogether, on vegetable food. Therefore it cannot be 
urged that you may not have men nourished as effectually by 
a supply from the vegetable world as by a supply from the 
animal world. Comparing the two kinds of animals repre- 
sented by the ox on the one hand and the lion on the other, 
it has been said that those who live on flesh are more vigor- 
ous and can more quickly put forth their strength than the 
others. I am not sure of that. The antelope and some other 
animals are quite as quick as the tiger or the lion, and cer- 
tainly for strength or force you find in the draught horse as 
much vigour and endurance manifested in proportion to size 
as in any other animal; so that arguments of that kind are out of 
court, and we are reduced to this question: For me, as an in- 
dividual, and in my circumetances, whether is it better for me 
to confine myself simply to a diet derived from the vegetable 
world, or to one partly derived from the animal world and 
partly from the vegetable? And I venture to say that is a 
question which each one must endeavour to answer for him- 
self. I do not think we can lay down any rule that would 
apply to all. If any one wishes to make the experiment, I 
would only say, Do not make it suddenly. All sudden 
changes are dangerous. We have experience of that in 
this city (London), where sudden great changes in tempera- 
ture occurring within an hour or two often prove hurtful. 
Sudden changes of any kind in the body, even from bad to 
good, may prove dangerous, And even if it were better to 
live on a purely vegetable diet, it is not safe to make the 
change absolutely at one stroke. It is better gradually to 
accustom the different parts of the body to any change that it 
may be desirable to make. 

For mly own part I can only speak personally, because, as I 
have said, it is a personal question. After making experi- 
ments in all directions—I have been a vegetarian for months 
together—I find that I can best live and do my work by taking 
a small quantity of animal food daily. I do not think that I 
generally take more than four ounces of animal food. You 
will find in books that we ought to take a much larger amount, 
but I find personally that that quantity is quite sufficient for 
the performance of such work as I have to do. Ido not lay 
that down as a rule for others; I am simply telling you what I 
find to be most serviceable in my own case. Indeed, I may 
say frankly that I admire, and sympathise with, the Duke of 
Wellington’s carelessness about niceties of diet. When he 
entered Paris he was invited to dine with Cambacérés, one of 
the leading statesmen of the time of Napoleon. This man was 
a great gourmand, and prepared a very vecherché dinner for the 
Duke. He handed him some dish that he expected him to 
like extremely, and when he had put some of the contents on 
his plate he expressed a hope that he found it agreeable. “It 
is very good,” said the Duke; “but really I do not care what 
IT eat.” ‘Not care what you eat! What in all the world did 
you come here for?” was the answer. The Duke did not 
really care what he ate; he was simply anxious to get through 
his work. And I believe that is the safest condition in which 
to live, It is reported that the Duke’s cook said, “If I pre- 
pare a dinner that Francatelli would envy, he takes it and says 
nothing. If I go‘out and leave him to dine on a repast pre- 
pared by the kitchenmaid, he takes it and says nothing, That 
hurts my feelings!” I believe that the right state is one in 
which we can enjoy any kind of food that maintains the body 
in health and vigour and enables it to accomplish its purposes. 
Our appetite should not depend on stimulation and excitement, 














HYGIENIC CHARACTER OF SOUPS. 


Many mothers can make good cakes and pies, but have no 
skill in forming palatable, nutritious soups. In cold seasons 
they should have on hand such soups, so that when their 
children return from school, or their husbands from their toils, 
they can supply them with food that may be easily digested, 
and thus increase the growth and vigour of the body. Pies, 
candies, and cakes yield but very little nutriment. The meat 
on which nutritious soup must be based can cheaply be 
obtained when economy requires it. A neck, knuckle, or a 
shank, with a few vegetables, and with a small amount of 
experience and skill, may be enough to yield a liberal supply 
of nutritious and palatable soup. It is wise to skim off the fat, 
and yet some fat is necessary to the proper formation of the 
tissues. 

Children no less than adults love variety. This may be 
made in the flavour of the food without any great variety in the 
principal materials. All housekeepers whose duty compels 
them to supply a large amount of food should keep on hand 
“stock soup,” and then from day to day change its flavour to 
suit the taste of its consumers. If stock soup is not kept in 
store, make soup the day before it is to be consumed, so that 
the amount of fat may be reduced when cool, and all useless 
bits of meat and bone may be removed. 


Soup is particularly useful in cold seasons of the year. It 
warms and feeds the long food canal. It promotes a proper 
circulation of the blood, and so promotes the activity of all 
the tissues. The advantages of liquid food for early life are 
very great. It lessens to a large amount the brain force 
needed in digestion, so that more brain force is retained for 
the functions of the other organs and so increase the means of 
growth. No food can be nutritious unless it is first rendered 
as thin as a lactic fluid. It must be absorbed and pass through 
a thin membrane before it can add one iota of nutriment to 
the blood. So the more minutely the nutritious particles are 
reduced by art, the less the labour of digestion. The more 
brain force remains for promoting growth and strength of the 
body, and activity and vigour of the mind. 


Again, children, whose bodies are seventy per cent. of water, 
need more fluid than they can get by living on solid food. 
Water is passing from them hourly in different ways. The 
skin, the kidneys, the liver, and the thousand smaller glands 
are constantly disposing of streams of water in washing away 
the effete materials of the body, and so a constant supply is 
needed to convey new food to all the tissues. The body is 
never stationary. Old materials are passing out-and new ones 
moving in. Waste is continuously occurring, and so some 
fluid must be supplied to liquefy the blood and float along 
new particles of food. 


Mothers, now, can hardly fail to see that the kind of food 
children take and the form in which it is given them is of vast 
importance. Fluid food saves the stomach unnecessary toil, 
and still supplies the tissues with proper and sufficient nourish- 
ment. ‘The ordinary way of feeding children weakens their 
digestive organs and so illy promotes their health and growth, 
Soups, mushes, and vegetables are, then, the proper food for 
children. The stock soup may be the same from day to day. 
A variety in flavour may be given by adding different vege- 
tables on different days. To the stock soup may be added 
tomatoes, or onions, and fragrant herbs, and then to thicken 
it somewhat add roast potatoes, squashes, beets, beans, oat- 
meal mush, sweet, porous bread, raw or toasted, and finally 
cheese, the tissue-making constituent of milk.—Zhe Household 
(American ), 
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ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 


ADULTERATION OF BAxkiNc-PowpERs.—The competition in 
trade and the cupidity of manufacturers, as might reasonably 
be expected in these days of wholesale and almost universal 
sophistication, has led to the wholesale adulteration of this 
widely used commodity. Some time since, Henry A. 
Mott, Ph.D., government chemist, made an extensive series of 
analyses of baking-powders and published the results, which 
showed that many of the most popular brands were largely 
adulterated with ‘alum, the deleterious effects of which were 
well known. There was a great disturbance at once among 
the manufacturers of baking-powders, and it was not long 
before the attempt was made to convince the public that alum 
when used in this manner is in no way detrimental to health, 
it being claimed that the chemical reactions which take place 
when it is used in raising bread are such as to convert it into 
a different and wholly harmless substance. In order to 
answer these specious arguments conclusively and satisfactorily, 
Dr. Mott undertook an extended series of experiments with 
‘alum baking-powders upon animals. He selected healthy dogs, 
and fed them upon biscuit made with the baking-powder. In 
every case the dogs became sick, some within a few hours and 
others after a day or two. As a general rule, they would 
scarcely touch the biscuit after the first day, preferring starva- 
tion to poisoned food. ‘The principal symptoms arising from 
the use of the alum baking-powder were sickness, violent 
vomiting, loss of energy, and weakness of the limbs, ‘The 
effects upon human beings have been shown to be “ headache, 
indigestion, flatulence, constipation, diarrhoea, dysentery, pal- 
pitation, and urinary calculi.” Its effects upon young children are 
-especially disastrous, causing a great increase of mortality 
through the production of diarrhoea. Among the numerousnames 
of distinguished physicians who protest against the adultera- 
tion in question may be mentioned Dr. Willard Parker, Dr. 
‘Alonzo Clarke, and Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. 

Dr. Mott’s experiments showed that alum interferes with 
digestion by rendering the gastric juice incapable of digesting 
_food,and also causes congestion and inflammation of the mucous 
-membraneof the stomach and bowels. By making an analysis of 
the internalorgans of several dogs killed after being fedon biscuit 
-made with alum powders for several days, he was able to 
detect it in considerable quantities in the stomach, spleen, 
liver, heart, and other viscera, and also in the blood. 

Baking-powders are preferable to soda, saleratus, cream of 
tartar, and sour milk, in the way these substances are com- 


monly used, and yet they can be avoided, and with benefit to 


the health. The alum powders are the worst of all compounds 
used for raising bread. They should never be employed. 
The presence of alum in baking-powders may be detected by 
testing for alum the bread made from it, as already directed. 

CueEeEsE.—Like butter, cheese is now much adulterated by 
the oleomargarine process. Much of it is made of skim milk, 
to which tallow has been aded to replace the cream removed. 
There is no means by which the fraud can be detected. Cheese 
is often coloured with annatto, by which it is frequently 
rendered poisonous from adulteration of the colouring matter 
with red lead and salts of copper. Persons have been 
seriously poisoned by eating cheese rendered unwholesome in 
this way. The rind of cheese is often extremely poisonous, 
in consequence of having been washed with a solution of 

_corrosive sublimate to prevent the attacks of insects. Mercury 
has frequently been found in the rind of cheese. 

CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—Canned fruits and 
vegetables are often adulterated with colouring and flavouring 
substances of an wunwholesome_ character. The most 
common are red colouring matters in tomatoes (not very 
common in this country), fuchsine and aniline in fruits and 

salts of copper in peas and other green vegetables. It 
occasionally happens, also, that the solder with which the cans 
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are closed being carelessly used causes contamination of fruits 
with lead, it being dissolved by the acid of fruits. 

Within the last few years a recipe for preserving fruits has 
been widely sold which consisted in exposing the fruit to the 
fumes of burning sulphur, or immersing it in water which had 
become impregnated with sulphurous acid by such exposure. 
The deleterious influence of such a preservative is well shown 
by the fact that it destroys the colour of fruit exposed to its 
action, and deprives it of its finest aromatic flavours. It 
should never be employed. The plan is not a new one, though 
presented as such. It has been well known for many years, 
perhaps centuries. Salicylic acid has been suggested as a pre- 
servative ; but the quantities in which it would need to be used 
would render articles preserved with it unwholesome as food. 

When the colouring matter is of an earthy character, some 
portions may be found in the bottom of the can as sediment. 
When fuchsine or aniline is present, it may be detected by 
placing in the juice of the fruit as found in the can, a few 
threads of white woollen yarn or worsted. After half-an-hour 
remove the threads, and if the colouring matters mentioned 
are present the threads will be coloured red, as will not be the 
case if only the fruit juices are present. 

Adulteration with copper may be strongly suspected if such 
vegetables as peas have a bright green appearance. The 
presence of copper will be proved if a bright strip of iron or 
piece of iron wire placed in the can overnight, after adding a 
few drops of sulphuric acid, is found to be coated with a 
coppery-coloured film in the morning. A very small pro- 
portion of copper may be detected in this way.— Good Health 
(American). 








_ PEASANT FARMERS.—A great many fallacies are afloat just now in re- 
gard to the land, and the wise friends of the people will put them on their 
guard against them. Itis a sound old adage that ‘‘ circumstances alter 
cases.” A small farm in Jersey or Guernsey, or Normandy, with a fertile 
soil and a warm and moist climate, is one thing ; and a small farm in the 
bogs and barren mountains of Western Ireland, or on the sandy, bleak 
moors of Yorkshire, is altogether another. Everywhere the best land is 
already absorbed, and only swch land has any chance of competing with 
the sun and soil of the Western States of America. Let us not, at any 
rate, foster the miserable delusion into which Feargus O’Connor led so 
many, but take warning by Rickmansworth and many another example. 
Even in New England the farms are going out of cultivation, turning back 
to forest or to cranberry swamp, in the presence of the cheaper food grown 
in the West. The current number of the Contemporary Review contains 
an instructive articleon ‘‘ Village Life in New England,” by a ‘‘Non- 
resident American.” He describes a Massachusetts township all roads 
and wooden houses, with its population of 5,000. No rich—that is no 
one with £20,000, and few with 45,o0o—and only fifty-nine poor ; with- 
out a liquor shop or a beer-garden, but with 500 newspapers arriving every 
morning ; a town library of 3,000 volumes, supported by a tax on dogs ; 
and six schools, with eleven teachers, costing £1,000. Society is changing 
and changing for the worse, but the dominant tone of the village is still the 
old Puritan one, and most of the people own their own houses, which con- 
duces to independence. The writer, however, should have explained a 
little how the people live. ‘They are all industrious in some way, he says 
—but agriculture, the old basis of prosperity, seems dead, for the farms 
around are abandoned, and you can buy one for less than the price of its 
buildings. | Many of the farmers have moved their houses bodily into the 
village, and the forest land has encroached on the arable by one-fourth. 
The soil of New England cannot compete with the West in growing corn, 
and unless it can be used for fruit or vegetables it is gradually abandoned. 


PusLic Lisraries,—The following curious statistics about public 
libraries appeared recently in an Austrian publication. The number of 
public libraries, or libraries belonging to convents, clubs, schools, &c. 
(from which books may be had gratis), in Austria, is 577 ; in France, 500 ; 
in Italy, 493; in Prussia, 398 ; in Great Britain, 200; in Russia, 145; in 
Belgium, 105. These libraries contain, in Austria, 5,475,798 volumes ; in 
France, 4,600,000; in Italy, 4,349,000; in Prussia, 2,640,000; in Great 
Britain, 2,871,000 ; in Russia, 952,000 ; and in Belgium, 609,000 volumes. 
—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 

A New MatTeriIAL FOR SHOES.—Mica has been applied to a new use 
—that of fashioning it into middle soles to boots and shoes. The invention, 
according to the American Manufacturer, consists of a sheet of mica em- 
bedded in thin coatings of cement, and placed in the boot or shoe under 
and adjacent to the insole, the upper leather of the shoe lapping over its 
edges, or next under the filling, or between the filling and the outer or 
bottom sole, and covering the upper space from the toe to the instep. 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


THERE is nothing much more unpleasant and inconvenient 
than a smoky chimney. There is an old saying that a scolding 
wife and a smoky chimney are among the prime nuisances of 
human life, and a friend of ours says that of the two the 
smoky chimney is the worse, inasmuch as you can fly away 
from the scold, but you cannot do so from the smoky flue. 
The comforts of home are affected by both questions, and 
as we are not inclined at this time to read a homily to wives, 
and to women who expect to become the mistresses of house- 
holds, we will turn to the smoke question, upon which we 
have, as we think, something practical to say. If the reader 
takes a ride on one of our underground railways, in or out of 
the Metropolis, he will discern, by the number of contrivances 
in the shape of chimney-pots, wind-guards, &c., that a very 


large proportion of householders are deeply interested in a 


satisfactory solution of the problem how to prevent and how 
to cure a smoky chimney. Like ventilation, there is no 
remedy that will apply to all cases, and a study of the case is 
requisite before the remedy can be applied. We have known 
in some cases the elongation of the chimney-pot act effectually, 
while in other cases it fails. In some, a wind-guard with a revoly- 
ing head will answer, in others it seems to increase rather than 
diminish the evil. We have known the insertion of a ventilator 
on the opposite wall to the fireplace, where that wall is open 
to a lobby in the outer air, to cure a smoky chimney, and 
where the external air is excluded from an apartment this will 
always be an advantage. Such, however, is the ignorance and 
prejudice of certain people, that they immediately rush to the 
conclusion that any opening to admit air brings in colds, 
rheumatism, and all kindred disorders, It is, of course, 











desirable that fresh air shouid be admitted imperceptibly, and 
this can be done without the aid of much scientific know- 
ledge. 

In a vast number of cases smoky flues arise from bad 
construction. Our architects do not pay sufficient attention 
to ventilation or drainage, and the smoky flue is often only a 
question of ventilation. We will give an example to illustrate 
this: A friend cf ours built a house in the country of con- 
siderable size, and as price was no object with him, he wished it 
to be as free from defect as money could make it. He had 
some knowledge of drainage, and superintended this work 
himself, but unfortunately he left all other matters to the 
architect. In all the rooms but one the chimneys worked well, 
and that one was the kitchen. It smoked desperately and in- 
veterately, and for two years kept the cook and the family in 
a state of excitement and worry. Several expedients were 
tried. The first was that of putting another chimney-pot upon 
the one first placed ; that did little or nothing. Then an ex- 
pert was called in, and he made a bonnet to the stove itself, 
really converting the stove into a kind of furnace, and this, 
with the addition of having the flue swept once a month, made 
the condition of things barely tolerable ; but sometimes when 
the fire was first lighted, or when the wind was in a certain 
direction, the kitchen was full of smoke. The next expedient 
was that of putting one of Haywood’s ventilators in a corner 
of the kitchen, and which opened to the outer air. The 
result of this was so far satisfactory that it encouraged a further 
effort, and this was to bring in a draught under the kitchen 
grate, immediately under the back part, and protected from 
the falling in of cinders or ashes. Two bends were inserted, 
the mouths of which came under the grate, and the other side 
came out into the open air. ‘The fire is now abundantly sup- 
plied with oxygen, burns brightly, and the smoke ascends 
properly, and does not pass down into the kitchen. The cure 
is effectual. . es 

The philosophy is well understood, and upon reflection will 
occur to most people. How many instances are there where 
a door thrown open will assist the housemaid in lighting the 
fire and keeping the smoke from rushing back upon her! The 
principle is the same, By opening the door she allows air to 
flow into the room. The warmer air of the fire draws the 
colder air into it. An opening made under the grate that 
would communicate with the outside air would, however, have 
a much better effect. 








LUMINOSITY OF THE SEA.—A_ well-known instance of phosphores- 
cence is the luminous appearance of the sea at certaintimes. This is due 
to the presence of minute creatures which exist in such numbers that the 
water appears to be a mass of liquid fire. Ihave seen this effect to a 
marvellous extent when out fishing at night off the coast of Cornwall. In 
deep-sea fishing, such as that in which I was then engaged, the fishing- 
lines are often two hundred feet long, in order to reach the bottom. When 
the sea is luminous the string looks like a line of fire, and when a fish is 
hooked he appears long before he is pulled the surface, as a mass of livin 
flame. When he finally gets to the top of the water, his splashings an 
splutterings as he tries to get free, cause a commotion in the water which is 
equal in appearance to a display of fireworks. The phosphorescence of 
the ocean is due to minute creatures of different kinds in different parts of 
the world, the luminosity of the English Channel being almost entirely 
caused by a little animal called (Voctzluca miliaris. They are about the 
fiftieth part of an inch in size, and can easily be distinguished by the naked 
eye. Ina tumblerful of sea-water they look like tiny little globules of 
jelly, and when the side of the glass is tapped with the finger they dart 
about and exhibit their luminous property. Humboldt records that after 
bathing in the waters of the Pacific Ocean, which were at the time full of 
these JVoctz/uce, his body remained luminous for some hours afterwards, 
owing to the impossibility of wiping off their traces. It is worth notice that _ 
ifa quantity of these creatures are collected together by filtering the water, 
although they continue to glow with such brightness that it is possible to 
read small print at a distance of ten inches from them, they give out no 
heat. The most delicate thermometer can be placed in their midst, yet the | 
little column of mercury remains quite still, showing that the luminosity is 
unaccompanied by warmth.— from ‘‘£rttle Folks Magazine” for 
Deceniler, : 
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“THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 

Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes, 


THE CLUB UNION AND THE CLUBS: 
A SUGGESTION. 


IF any one were to examine the records of the Union office, and 
read the minutes of its Council and Executive Committee for the 
last fifteen years, he would be surprised to find what a multitude 
of projects for the welfare and usefulness of the Clubs had been 
attempted. How far the hundreds of letters, notices, announce- 
ments, and circulars containing suggestions of every kind have 
borne fruit, we know not. We firmly believe that no efforts to 
serve others are lost ; but certainly there has not been any visible 
result in many cases. One great trouble has always been that we 
have not known what the Clubs thought of our innumerable sug- 
gestions—whether they ever attempted to carry them out, and if 
not, what were the difficulties or objections. To some extent we 
have fired our arrows in the dark, and never knew whether they 
hit the mark. 

_ The weak point in our work has been that the connection 
between ourselves and the Clubs was not closer—that we did not 
know more thoroughly what they wanted from us, and they did 
not know what we wanted for them. A more intimate union of 
thought and purpose has been needed. We have tried to create 
it in the case of the London Clubs by electing their representatives 
as members of our Council, and by inviting their delegates to meet 
us once a month for conference. In the case of the country Clubs 
we tried to create this closer union by means of our Fourial. But 
still these efforts have not been very successful. We often visit 
Clubs which have never heard of, or have forgotten, the communi- 
cations we have sent them. On the other hand, we have no doubt 
that the Union is often blamed for not rendering services which it 
has tried to render over and over again. 

We think it essential to the welfare of the Clubs and to our own 
power of serving them to discuss every possible means of making 
our connection with the Clubs closer and more useful, and we ask 
them to help us in this discussion. We feel at times inclined to 
say to them, “ We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
we have mourned unto you, and ye have not wept.” 

To-day we suggest (not for the first time) that as regards London, 
every large Club should once in the winter have a sozrée like the 
one we held on Monday week—a soirée at which the Club should 
be hosts, and members of the Union Council be their guests. Let 
there be music, conversation, tables with picture-books, micro- 
scopes, flowers and all kinds of things to look at. Let the Club 
invite the Council to help them in collecting these things, as well 
as in providing music. When a dinner-party takes place in a 
remote Indian station, everybody brings his own dinner, plate, 
knife, fork, and chair. So let it be here. Let every one contribute 
to the love-feast. Of course the Club would also invite some 
secretaries and special members of other Clubs. In the case of 
the smaller Clubs, why should not three or four of them, if suffi- 
ciently near to each other, unite for this object, taking a school- 
room or small hall for the purpose ? 

_In this way there might be every winter in London ten ora dozen 
evening parties at which members of the Union Council might 
meet the Clubs for friendly conversation and interchange of ideas. 

It has often been proposed that each member of the Council 
should visit acertain number of Clubs periodically. Some of us 
are shy; we are afraid we may not be welcome; do not know 
whether there will be any one to receive us, fear to be regarded 
as busybodies, and so on. Ata soirée it would be quite different ; 
the visitors would give and receive information without stiffness, 
formality, or awkwardness. 

‘We want closer union—more friendly and intimate relations 
between the workers in the Union Council and the workers in the 
Clubs. We have tried to show how to doit. Let the experiment 
be made, unless some one can point out a “more excellent” way. 
It is Christmas time, and all who are labouring for a common 
cause should make an effort to understand one another better, and 
pull more heartily together. Our Union was founded to promote 
peace and goodwill among men—the greatest and holiest aim for 
men. It has taken many centuries to realise that Gospel purpose, 
and the entire fulfilment is, alas! far from completion. One of 
many reasons is the want of greater union and co-operation among 
those who have one and the same purpose. For Christmastide 
there cannot be a better aspiration than “union,” union in purpose 
and in work. 2 Gx 
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UNION NOTICES. 


Next MEETING OF THE UNION CouNcIL.—Notice.—In consequence 
of the Christmas holidays the monthly meeting of the Council w7// be 
deferred until Saturday, January 8th. The attendance of the members 
ts particularly desired, as matters of importance have to be considered. 


MONTHLY DELEGATE MEETING.—The next meeting will take place on 
the evening of Wednesday, JANUARY 12TH. As resolved at the last 
meeting, there will be ax interchange of practical experience between the 
representatives of the /ess successful and those representing the more 
successful Clubs. ‘Those who wish for information and those who are able 
to give it are therefore alike invited to attend. A deputation from an 
important society will be introduced punctually at eight o’clock, and occupy 
afew minutes. Tea at 7.30.—HOoDGSON PRaTT, Chairman. 


NOTICE TO ALL METROPOLITAN CLUBS—viz., those within twelve miles 
of Charing Cross.—All Metropolitan Clubs not taking the associate card 
are reminded that the affiliation fee for the New Year falls due on the 
First oF JANUARY. By resolution of delegates, Clubs which have not 
paid this fee cannot take part in contests, and are not eligible for invitations 
to Union Meetings. N.B.—Clubs taking the Associate Card are not 
required to fay an Affiliation Lee. 


ImpoRTANT LecrurE !—A lady has kindly offered to deliver at one or 
two Clubs a lecture which she has prepared on a most important subject— 
yiz., ‘‘ LECLAIRE, of Paris, and how he Solved the Problem of Capital and 
Labour.” She is not unwilling to give the lecture on a Sunday evening, 
as well as on any week-day evening. Committees desirous of having the 
lecture are invited to write at once to the Union office. As the lecturer 
has already accepted several engagements, the Union Council beg to 
suggest that only those Clubs which can secure a large attendance should 
ask for this kind service. 


THE UNION HoTEL AT BRIGHTON.—Members of Clubs and others are 
hereby reminded that well-furnished rooms are available in a handsome 
detached villa—Lyndhurst Villa, Warleigh Road, London Road, ten 
minutes’ walk from the Brighton Station, and close to the London Road 
Station. Single beds can be had for 3s. a week, and a room for man and 
wife, with children, can be had at 6s. a week. The only extra is a small 
fee to the housekeeper for boot-cleaning or for cooking. Apply to the 
Union Office. 


Tue Directory oF LonpoN AND SuBURBAN CLUBS contains full information as to 
their various operations, co-operative, recreational, educational, and social, for the 
interchange of privileges and services among the Clubs. Price One Penny. [Note.— 
This Directory was compiled by the express desire of the London Clubs, and was printed 
by the Union at considerable expense, but hardly any Clubs have taken copies, except 
the St. James and Soho Club.—ED. | 


Tue Map or Ciuss AND INSTITUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE METROPOLIS.— 
All Clubs which have not received copies of this map are invited to apply to the Union. 
Every Club which supplied the information required by Dr. Forbes Watson for its com- 
pletion is entitled to a copy gratis. Any such Club can have a copy mounted on rollers, 
by forwarding to the Union office gd. in stamps. A few copies for sALE. Mounted, rs. ; 
unmounted, 6d. 


CLUB NOTICES. 

Tue ARTIZANS’ INSTITUTE.—Practical and scientific instruction by 
skilled artizans. Classes for carpenters and joiners, masons, metal plate 
workers, bricklayers, and other trades. Instruction in geometry, per- 
spective, model, and fiee-hand drawing, medelling, building construction, 
estimating quantities, metal-turning, &c. An opportunity offers for joining 
on the commencement of the new term next week. Apprentices bringing 
a recommendation from their parents, foremen, or employers, admitted on 
a nominal fee of one shilling. For new students joining the ‘‘ technical” 
classes in the Institute after Christmas, the fee willbe, for any elementary 
class three shillings, and for any advanced class four shillings, for the 
whole term ending May 31st. Apply at the Institute, 29, Castle Street, 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane.—C. T. MILLIs, Secretary ; HoDGsoN PRATT, 
Treasurer. 


CLUB NEWS. 


UNION CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—Lord Brabazon has again made a 
valuable addition to our library, in presenting to the Union copies of 


“S. Smiles’s works on ‘‘ Thrift,” ‘‘ Duty,” ‘‘ Self-Help,” and ‘* Character.” 


The Council and the Clubs give him their best thanks. 


SOUTHWARK RADICAL CriuB (84, Keetons Road, Bermondsey, S.E.) 
The Associate Card.—We are glad to announce that this important Club 
adopts our ASSOCIATE CARD from the beginning of the New Year. Could 
not a// the Clubs make us a New Year’s Gift in this shape? The future 
of the Union would then be assured, and it would be really a ‘‘ Union of 
the Clubs,” independent of all outside help. 

Tue Co-opzRATIVE LITERARY INSTITUTE (Brassey Square, Shaftesbury Park, S.W.). 
—A Good Offer.—At the last meeting of our Club delegates, Mr. C. Smith, represen- 
tative of the above Club, made a “‘ co-operative” offer. He said their Dramatic Society 
would be glad to perform at any of the Clubs desiving to have their services. We hop2 
to hear that advantage is taken of their kindness. ‘Travelling expenses of the actors 
should of course be paid. , 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 


DEAN STANLEY had a crowded congregation on Tuesday last to listen to 
his Annual Sermon to Children, and among those present were Princess 
Mary and three of her children. The sermon was eminently calculated to 
benefit both parents and children. Regardirg the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the former, the Dean said :— 


‘* Parents, remember what a gift—what an inestimable gift—is given to you 
in the gift of the soul of a little child—how its playful ways are to you the 
special gift of God. Think what a sight it is to see an innocent little girl ; 
reflect how to any one except the most brutal of mankind such a sight 
banishes all thoughts of filthy language or foul deeds ; remember that the 
tenderness and gentleness which the sight of such a little girl awakens is 
one of the best parts of your nature. If any of you doubt whether it is in 
you to be self-controlled and masters of yourselves, remember that unless 
you are very bad indeed, you must be so in the presence of such a little 
being. Sir William Napier describes, in his ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War,’ that at the battle of Busaco in Portugal how affecting it was to see a 
beautiful Portuguese orphan girl coming down the mountain, driving an 
ass loaded with all her property through the midst of the armies. She 
passed oyer the field of battle with a childish simplicity, scarcely under- 
standing which were French and which were English, and no one on either 
side was so hard-hearted as to touch her. And let me give two storics 
which show how the strongest men are open to those kindly feelings which 
little children are given by our Heavenly Father to promote in all of us. 
Sir William Napier once in his walks met with a little girl of five years 
old sobbing over a pitcher she had broken. She, in her innocence, asked 
him to mend it. He told her that he could not mend it, but that he 
would meet her trouble by giving her sixpence to buy a new one if she 
would meet him there at the same hour the next evening, as he had no 
money in his purse that day. When he returned home he found that there 
was an invitation waiting for him, which he particularly wished to accept. 
But he could not then have met the little girl at the time stated, and he 
gave up the invitation, saying, ‘‘I could not disappoint her; she trusted 
in me so implicitly.” That was the true Christian English gentleman and 
soldier. Another example is that of Martin Luther, one of the fiercest 
and most courageous men that ever lived. But when he thought of his 
little children, especially of his little daughter, he was as gentle and kind 
as any woman. His daughter Magdalen died when she was thirteen years 
of age, and it is most affecting to read his grief and, at the same time, 
his resignation.” 


The Royal Victoria Coffee Music Hall Tavern was opened to the public 
on Boxing Day. Mr. E. Hart, speaking on behalf of the Directors, said 
their object in taking a lease of the Victoria Theatre, and laying out a large 
sum of money in adding the tavern to the theatre, was to provide for the 
working men, and their wives, daughters, and families, a place of pleasant, 
healthy, and sound recreation. Mr. A. Milner remarked that the tavern 
had been fitted in a manner more complete and sumptuous than could 
have otherwise been possible by the munificence of one of the sympathisers 
of the ccffee tavern movement, Mrs. Montefiore, who had contributed 
41,000 towards the tavern, in memory of her eldest son, Mr. Leonard 
Montefiore, who died some fifteen months back in a foreign land. 


Now that the question of small agricultural holdings is under ccnsidera- 
tion, the recent report to the Foreign Office by Mr. Scott, dealing with 
peasant farming in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, will well repay a perusal. Mr. 
Scott points out that twenty-five years have elapsed since the liberation of 
the soil in the duchies, and that pauperism has visibly decreased, while 
land has largely increased in value. Mr. Scott says :— 


‘*The condition of the peasant faimer has considerably improved in the 
last generation, though his life is still a hard one, and can scarcely be 
termed prosperous. rom sunrise to sunset the small farmer may be seen 
daily with the male and female members of his family toiling in the fields, 
and yet his gains are but meagre and his diet poor, generally a vegetarian 
one. His dwelling often presents an appearance of squalor, ‘The silver 
ornaments that used to deck the persons of every bauer’s wife and daughter 
at the village festivals in the sixteenth century, and which were religiously 
handed down from mother to daughter for generations, have long dis- 
appeared ; the goodly store of copper, the pride of every bauer’s kitchen 
in those days, has long since found its way to the smelting-pot, and few 
peasants’ households are to be met with now which have not some ex- 
perience of the misery of galling debt impending over their small farms, 
and making inroads into their scanty returns. But the cottager of to-day 
is, at any rate, from a moral and intellectual point of view, far in advance 
of his forefathers. He is at least warmly clothed, and comparatively con- 
rt taking no small pride in his independence and rights of owner- 
ship. 


7 








He points out, however, that it is impossible to foresee the result of a 
further subdivision of the present small plots among members of the 
families of their present owners. The great danger ahead lies in future 
subdivision, as, according to the Agricultural Department at Gotha, twelve 
hectares (or about twenty-nine acres English) of field and meadow may 
be taken as the minimum on which a peasant farmer can derive an inde- 
pendent subsistence for himself and his family from agriculture, and that 
even then, when, as is frequently the case, the farm is not free from debt, 
his condition is little better than that ofa day labourer owning a house and 
a few acres of land. 


A question of some importance to small occupiers of land and cottages 
in the United Kingdom is raised in an article by Karl Blind on ‘* Land 
Reform in England,” in a recent issue of the A/izerva, a monthly review 
published in Rome. The writer reports a conversation he had with Mr, 
Arch upon poultry-keeping by agricultural labourers, as follows :— 


‘¢ As I had ventured upon the observation that the keeping of a few 
chickens might serve to better the labourer’s lot, and to save the nation an 
enormous sum of money at present annually paid for the import of poultry 


- and eggs, Mr. Arch replied in about these words: ‘ Unfortunately, the 


labourer cannot, as a general rule, keep either poultry, or geese, or a pig. 
The farmers won’t have it. As soon as we were to attempt it they would 
call out that we were dipping our hands into their provisions for feeding 
these animals. You are right in the matter itself; but they make it 
impossible to us to do as you say.’ ” 


But there ought to be some way out of this difficulty. Surely British 
abourers are not less honest than the peasantry of Italy. We are paying 
to the working people of other countries large sums of money for produce 
which could be raised at home, to the benefit of all classes. According to 
the last Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom from 1865 to 1879 the 
value of imported eggs rose from £928,247 to £2,295,720; and as poultry 
is now also largely imported, the future will show a still further increase 
on figures which are already startling. The whole of that money ought t 
go to our own small occupier and cottager classes, 3 





The activity of numerous benevolently disposed persons and committees 
in supplying dinners at Christmas time to the destitute poor of London 
and other large towns is highly commendable. Mr. Harrison and his 
friends in St. Giles’s gladdened some 350 families by presenting them with 
the materials for as many substantial dinners. We are glad to see that 
a suggestion repeatedly made in our columns, of making these charitable 
gifts the means of directing the people to cheap and nutritious food supplies 
at present practically unknown to them, but which, if made popular, would 
largely reduce their cost of living—has been put into practice. According 
to the writer of the ‘‘ Gossip’s Bowl” of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of 
last week, Mr. Edward Procter is conducting an interesting experiment. 
He feeds the people with the best and most nutritious food, but abstains 
from ‘‘improving the occasicn,” from the sectarian point of view too 
generally in vogue at such entertainments. The writer in question tells 
us that— 


** Mr. Edmund Procter wrote to the Dazly Chronicle the other day to 
explain how a committee of which he isa member intends to provide an 
entertainment for a number of small children at a marvellously cheap rate. 
Three or four years ago, he says, Mr. Troup and Mr. Couchman 
adopted a plan by which ‘a substantial and nutritious repast,’ consisting 
of bread, vegetable soup, and boiled rice, with sweet sauce, was given to 
between one and two hundred poor children, at a cost of no more than ~ 
16s. 24d. ‘Most of your readers,’ wrote Mr. Procter, ‘may esteem it 
fanatical to promote a non-flesh diet; but Dr. B. W. Richardson, Mr. 
Buckmaster, and other eminent authorities, who are not vegetarians, have 
repeatedly urged that fruit and vegetables formed much too small a per- 
centage of the daily food of the masses of the people.’ It is a vegetarian © 
banquet which Mr, Procter and his friends propose to prepare for their 
guestson Mondaynext. ‘ We guarantee,’ he observes, ‘ that the dinner 
shall not cost more than 23d. a head, and it will probably be less. We 
intend giving them vegetable soup and bread, pudding, and possibly each 
an apple. We have already collected sufficient to feed some hundreds, and 
if funds are forthcoming will repeat the dinner on the following and sub- 
sequent Mondays. The value of a bottle of whisky or aseat at the 
theatre will feed twenty or thirty, and every half-crown will make a 
dozen empty urchins fulland happy. There will be no preaching and 
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proselytising, and the class we aim at are the veriest street Arabs we can 
find—the most neglected, the thinnest, the worst clad, and, I may add, the 
dirtiest in the town.’ I have already sent my half-crown to Mr. Procter, 
and I venture to hope that many who read this will follow my example.” 


We hope so too, or, what would be better, we hope friends holding 
similar views in London will follow Mr. Procter’s example in their own 
districts, 


The Borough Road College held its first ré-unon on Wednesday last. 
An early seivice: in Westminster Abbey, and a sermon by the Dean, pre- 
_ceded a breakfast at the College, over which Mr. Mundella, M.P., 
presided. The chairman, who was influentially supported, reviewed the 
_ past work of the College. Referring to the advances made by education 
during the present century, he said :— 

_ “They had made a great advance already since Sidney Smith’s defence 
eighty years ago of Joseph Lancaster, at which time there were not 300 
teachers in all the Jand, when Lancaster stood alone, with but few to aid 
him, endeavouring to implant that seed which had grown up into our 
national system. At that time, too, haystacks were everywhere burned to 
cheapen bread—(laughter)—and instead of our working men and their 
wives and children being able—as they were now—to crowd our picture 
galleries and museums and numberless places of amusement, dvring the 
season of Christmas, the only places open for them at that time were the 
tap-rooms, and as Charles Knight wrote—one of the workers, by the way, 
in connection with this institution, and the first one to found the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—respectable ladies dared not at 
this season of the year walk alone in the Strand or even Pall Mall. For 
his own part he did not think that there was any more law-abiding people 
in the world than the English. (Applause.) Only let them succeed in 
educating one generation of English children, and the rest might take care 
of themselves. (Applause.) ” 





RAISING THE ‘‘ EURYDICE.”—The ‘‘ Eurydice” lay at first in seven 
fathoms and a half (forty-five feet) of water, and to this must be added 
eight or nine feet of mud into which the wreck was imbedded. Strong 
wire ropes were attached to the inner sides of the ports; the other ends of 
the ropes were made fast to the four floating hulls placed over and across 
the ‘‘ Eurydice,” and when everything was ready, and the tide at its lowest 
ebb, the process of pinning down was commenced, that is, the ropes were 
hauled ‘‘taut” and made fast to the lifting vessels, so that as the tide 
gradually rose to its highest point the whole mass of lighters with the 
sunken vessel lifted as well. Then it was that the steam-tugs took up their 
positions, and towed the ill-fated craft towards shallower water, till she 

was left on a bank under the Culver cliff, with one side and her upper 
' deck above the water at low tide. Even yet the efforts to float her were 
interfered with. Frequently all would be ready for lifting, when the sea 
would roughen, and everything have to be abandoned, the lighters return- 
ing to Portsmouth. It was raised partially in August, 1878, after four 
months’ continuous labour. After lying for a few days under the Culver 


cliff, the ‘‘ Eurydice ” was again sufficiently lifted to clear the bottom, and. 


towed, together with the lifting vessels, to St. Helen’s Sands. When lifted 
finally, and towed to Portsmouth by the ‘‘ Grinder,” she had two tugs on 
her port side and one on her starboard, with their steam-pumps working, 
and constantly pumping her hold.—/ vom ‘* The Sea: its Stirring Story of 
Adventure, Peril, and Herotsm,” for December. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.—No one who has had much to do 
with children can doubt that punishment is necessary to their proper dis- 
cipline, or that sometimes it needs to be administered with considerable 
severity. The sentimental theory that children can be trained and taught 
‘* wholly by kindness ” generally issues in a practice which is the converse 
of the principle laid down by Hamlet—‘‘I must be. cruel to be kind.” 
There are, however certain forms of punishment which compare most un- 
favourably with the old-fashioned birch, and ought to be discouraged, if 
not interdicted. We have repeatedly pointed out the evils and injuries 
likely to result from the boxing of ears and the smacking of faces. These 
‘«methods” should be summarily repressed by those who are the masters 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. Cases which have recently 
occurred have too forcibly illustrated the truth and need of our many 
warnings. Nevertheless, punishments of this class are still daily inflicted, 
and until some hard lesson has been taught the pedagogues who resort to 
this stupid mode of stimulating the dull intellect there will be conse- 
quences of which the few that come to public knowledge are probably 
a small percentage. The practice of keeping children without their 
proper food, of locking them up in dark closets, or even of placing them in 
solitary confinement in light rooms, cannot be defended, because injurious 
to body or mind. The imposition of tasks is a short-sighted policy, seeing 
that it makes learning a terror, whereas it ought to be a delight. Can no 
disciplinarian devise a suitable discipline for youth? Until that discovery 
is made, it would be better to fall back on the old birch, properly and 
moderately applied. It made the flesh smart, but it broke no bones; and 
few, if any, of its so-called victims failed to profit by its occasional ad- 
ministration, —Lance?. Saas 











CORRESPONDENCE. | 
(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


BREAD REFORM. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ HousE AND HoME.” 

S1r,--Now that the above has become the great question of the day, and 
that we are upon the eve of a great reform in bread making and baking, 
we hope that you will kindly permit us to offer a few observations 
thereon, 

At the meeting recently held at the Mansion House, and reported in 
fTouse and Home, Miss Yates and certain scientific men, under the patronage 
of the Lord Mayor and S. Morley, Esq., introduced the question of 
‘wheat meal” zersas ‘* whole meal ” or ‘ flour.” 

We will not trouble the 1eader with the details of Miss Yates’s address, 
in which all the time-worn arguments in favour of brown bread and 
pastry over white were gone over. 

But there were two great points touched upon in your leader of the 
25th inst. upon which we would like to speak. Miss Yates is an advocate 
of ‘‘decorticated grain” and ‘‘fermentation.” Her desire for wishing to 
eliminate the extreme outer layer of the bran is that, firstly, it is composed 


“of cellulose, and is consequently non-nutritious ; and, moreover, that on 


account of its density, and the hair-like processes attached to it, it must act 
as an irritant to the intestinal canal. 

Now we have used for some years whole-meal bread as now made, and 
are acquainted with many others who have likewise used it, to the entire 
exclusion of white, but up to the present, at least, have experienced nothing 
but the most beneficial results. This extreme outer cellular layer, hairs 
included, is, after proper mastication, as soft and pliable as the finest doe- 
skin. 

Dyspepsia, headache, and other unpleasant feelings being ceteris paribus 
no longer experienced. ; 

We wish, therefore, to advise the public to suspend their judgment on 
the wheat-meal bread until the merits of ‘‘ whole-meal bread” have been 
fairly laid before them and tested. ° 

There are many objections, too, to fermentation, such as the formation 
of acid and other objectionable substances in the bread, and also loss of 
substance, the former originating, as we are prepared to prove, dis- 
orders of the stomach. : 

We address you as the analysts first employed by Mr. Hart, the 
original introducer of whole-meal bread some twelve years ago (whose 
work was acknowledged in your leader last week); we can speak 
with an authority based upon experiments, analyses, and microscop:¢ 
examinations extending over some years. 

Yours very truly, 
EVANS AND JONES 
(Late Way and Evans). 
Chemical Laboratory, 160, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., Dec. 29th, 1880. 


AN AGE OF PROGRESS. 


To the Editor of “ HousE AND HoME.” 

Sir,—So many people tell us that this country has seen its best days, 
and that we are on the downward course, that any evidence of progress 
upwards may not be without interest to your many readers, most of whom, 
it may be hoped, place but little reliance upon the croakings of pessimists. 
The progress of our Post Office is instructive, more especially at a time 
when further reforms have been promised by our much respected Post- 
master-General. In 1863 the number of letters delivered ‘in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 642 millions, in addition to 89 millions of news- 
papers and book packets. In the year ended March 31, 1880, the 
deliveries included 1,128 millions of letters, 115 millions of post-cards, and 
345 millions of newspapers and book packages, or a total of 1,588 millions, 
as against 731 millions in 1863. Taking the eighteen years the figures are 
remarkable ; the number of letters appear to have been 15,237 millions ; 
of post-cards (in eight years), 683 millions ; that of newspapers and book 
packages, 3,412 millions. Telegraphic communications have likewise 
made giant strides since the acquirement of the system by the Post Office. 
In 1870, the year of the acquirement, 8,606,702 telegrams were delivered ; 
in 1880, 23,385,416; in nine years, 191,818,366. Again, in 1863, 
7,948,600 money orders were issued in the United Kingdom, to the 
amount of £16,462,420 ; in 1880 this has grown to 16,889,982, amounting 
to £25,032,261. Of orders, home, colonia!, and foreign, payable here 
and abroad, the number issued in eighteen years amounted to 220,691,472, 
representing £393,833,360. These figures are encouraging when it is 
proposed to add to our other conveniences a parcels and goods post. Some 
years hence it will be gratifying totrace the progress of this departmental 
improvement. Iam convinced that the results will be equally astonishing. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD J. WATHERSTON. 

Pall Mall East, December 28th. : 

P.S.—It is right to add that Iam indebted for the foregoing figures t 
that most valuable statistical work, ‘‘The Financial Reform Almanack, 
1881,” just issued by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give 1t.—Coler7dge. 





Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 
That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity: children 
love them ; quiet, contented, ordinary people love them as they grow ; 
luxurious and disorderly peopie rejoice in them gathered ; they are the 
cottager’s treasure ; and in the crowded town, mark, as with a little broken 
fragment of rainbow, the windows of the workers in whose hearts rests the 
covenant of peace. 

Yet few people really care about flowers. Many, indeed are fond of 
finding a new shape of blossom, caring for it as a child cares about a 
kaleidoscope. Many, also, like a fair service of flowers in the greenhouse, 
as a fair service of plate on the table. Many are scientifically interested in 
them, though even these in the nomenclature, rather than the flowers ; and 
a few enjoy their gardens. . . . But, the blossoming time of the 
year being principally spring, I perceive it to be the mind of most people, 
during that period, to stay in town. A year or two ago a keen-sighted 
and eccentrically minded friend of mine, having taken it into his head to 
violate this national custom, and go to the Tyrol in the spring, was pass- 
ing through a valley near Landech with several similarly headstrong com- 
panions. A strange mountain appeared in the distance, belted about its 
breast with a zone of blue, like our English Queen. Was it a blue cloud, 
a blue horizontal bar of the air that Titan breathed in youth, seen now far 
away, which mortal might never breathe again? Was it a mirage—or a 
meteor? Would it stay to be approached ?—(ten miles of winding road 
yet between them and the foot of the mountain)—such questioning had 
they concerning it. My keen-sighted friend, alone, maintained it to be 
substantial ;--whatever it might be, it was not air, and would not vanish. 
The ten miles of road were overpast, the carriage left, the mountain 
climbed. It stayed patiently, expanding still into richer breadth and 
heavenlier glow—a belt of gentians. Such things may verily be seen 
among the Alps in spring, and in spring only, which being so, I observe 
most people prefer going in the autumn.—Aushu. 


Tt is in human life as in a game at tables, where a man wishes for the 
highest cast ; but if his chance be otherwise, he is e’en to play it as well 
as he can, and to make the best of it.—/P/farch. 


Every man’s experience of to-day is that he was a fool yesterday and the 
day before yesterday. To-morrow he will most likely be exactly of the 
same opinion.—JZackay. 


30oks are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for age. They sup- 
port us under solitude, and keep us from becoming a burden to ourselves. 
They help us to forget the crossness of men and things, compose our cares 
and our passions, and Jay our disappointments asleep. When we are 
weary of the living, we may repair to the dead, who have nothing of 
peevishness, pride, or design in their conversation.— Col/ier. 


A man that is out of humour when an unexpected guest breaks in upon 
him, and does not care for sacrificing an afternoon to any chance comer ; 
that will be master of his own time and pursuer of his own inclinations, 
makes but a very unsociable figure in this life.—.Spec/ator. 


In benevolent natures the impulse to pity is so sudden that, like instru- 
ments of music which obey the touch, the objects which are fitted to ex- 
cite such impressions work so instantaneous an effect, that you would 
think the will was scarce concerned, and that the mind was altogether 
passive in the sympathy which her own goodness has excited. The truth 
is, the soul is generally in such cases so busily taken up, and wholly en- 
grossed by the object of pity, that she does not attend to her own opera- 
tions, or take leisure to examine the principles upon which she acts.— 
Sterne’s Sermoits. 


It fares with us in human life as in a routed army; one stumbles first, 
and then another falls upon him, and so they follow one upon another, till 
the whole field come to be one heap of miscarriages.—Seneca. 


Life is like a game at cards ; we know the cards will beat any one, but 
he who plays them carefully will do more with the same cards than he who 
throws them out at random. The gifts of nature, education, and fortune 
are the cards put into our hands; all we have to do is to manage them 
well by a steady adherence to the dictates of sound reason.— 7ucker’s 
Light of Nature. 


When temporal advantages are annexed to any religious profession they 
will be sure to call in all those who have no religion at all: knaves will 
embrace it for the sake of interest, fools will follow them for the sake of 
fashion ; and when once it is in such hands, omnipotence ilself can neyer 
preserve its purity.—/enyn's Works, 














HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


APPLE COMPOTE, 


Peel, quarter and core half-a-dozen tart apples; weigh them, and allow 
half their weight in sugar, and then put them into cold water, and make 
a syrup as follows—add to every half-pound of sugar a pint of water and 
the yellow rind and juice of half a lemon, put it over the fire and let it boil 
five minutes ; then drain the apples from the cold water, put them into the 
syrup, and boil them gently until they are tender, but do not let them 
break ; when they are done take them up on a deep dish, boil up the 
syrup once, strain it over the apples, and let them cool before using them. 


MELTED BUTTER. 


Take a piece of butter the size ofa hen’s egg, cut it into three or four 
slices, and work in as much of a dessertspoonful of flour as the butter will 
take up. Put this into a saucepan with three-quarters of a pint of cold 
water, keep stirring in one direction as the butter melts, and dust in what 
remains of the flour. When they are well mixed, smooth, and the sauce 
boils up, it is ready for serving. Or the lump of butter may be simply put 
in the saucepan, then mixed with flour to form a paste, and have cold 
water added to make it of the right consistency. When this method is 
adopted the sauce must be stirred till it boils. Good melted butter, even 
if smooth, should not be too thick or pasty. It will acquire that condition 
by being kept waiting too long at the side of the stove. In that case it can 
easily be thinned by the addition of more butter and a little warm water. — 
from “ Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery” for January. 


LIGHT TEA BUNS. 


Take one pound of flour, half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, and the 
same quantity of carbonate of soda, and work all well together through 
a sieve; then rub two ounces of butter into the flour, being very careful to 
leave no lumps. When this is thoroughly mixed add a quarter of a pound 
of well-dried currants, two ounces of sifted sugar, and a very few caraway 
seeds. Next, mix halfa pint of milk with one egg, make a hole in the 
middle of the flour, and pour in the milk, working it all lightly together. 
Do not touch the dough with the hand, or the buns will be heavy, but 
place it in lumps on the baking-tin with a fork. Probable cost for a dozen 
cakes, 1s,—/rom ‘‘ Cassell’s Cookery” for January. 


BUN PUDDING. 


Take as many stale buns as a dish will contain without crowding ; mix 
a custard, allowing five eggs to a quart of milk ; season it with sugar and 
any kind of spices. Pour the custard over the buns, and let it stand and 
soak one or two hours. When itis all absorbed bake it an hour anda 
half. This makes a very economical and pleasant pudding for a family 
where there are many children.—/*rom ‘‘ Cassell’s Cookery” for January. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 


Pick, trim, and wash a number of sprouts. Put them into plenty of 
fast-boiling water. The sudden immersion of the vegetables will check 
the boiling for some little time, but they must be brought toa boil as 
quickly as possible, that tuey may not lose their green colour; add a table- 
spoonful of salt, keep the saucepan uncovered, and boil very fast for 
fifteen minutes. Lose no time in draining them when sufficiently done ; 
and serve plain, or with a little white sauce over the top. Cost, from 2d. 
to 3d. per pound, according to the season. Sufficient for a dish, one 
pound.—/rom ** Cassell’s Cookery” for January. 





PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). 

Earl Derby (No. 79). 

Jules Favre (No. 80). 

Princess Louise (No. 81). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). 

The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). 

John Ruskin (No. 85). 

Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 


The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 

Sir Josiah Mason (No. 90). 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 

Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92). 

The late Lord Justice ‘Thesiger 

(No. 93). 

Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 

M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 

The Duke of Argyll, K.T. (96). 

The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97). 

Mr. Mark Firth (No. 98). 

General Roberts (No. 87). Alfred Tennyson (No. 99). 

H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). Mr. Thomas Whittaker (No. 109), 
The Lord Mayor of London (No, 101). 
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MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


TENNYSON has already appeared in our columns; it is fitting 
that a contemporary poet of equal excellence in his own walk 
should also find a place in our pages. The works of each of 
these great masters present striking points of contrast, but they 
are in strict agreement in their interpretations of man and 
nature ; and, like all true poets, they are both philosophers. 
In the case of the more popular Poet Laureate his meaning 
reveals itself through his exquisite numbers, while that of 
Mr. Browning lies deeper, and has to be sought out by 
patient study and application. In this respect Tennyson may 
be compared with Ruskin, and Browning with Carlyle. As 
the reader of Carlyle has to become acquainted with his 
strange terminology before he can drink in the teaching of 
the great thinker, so it is with Browning. But as a recent 
writer has said, the pearls are there ; and we add, they are of 
a value to well repay the diver. In the sense of being read 
by the masses, perhaps Mr. Browning will never be a popular 
poet, but he will always gather an audience from amongst the 
choice few—the thinkers, and these will apply his teaching to 
the people. 

Mr. Browning was born in 1812, at Camberwell, and edu- 
cated at the London University. His first published work, 
“ Paracelsus,” issued in 1836, had but few readers, but its 
merits were acknowledged in literary circles. This was 
followed by “ Pippa Passes,” a dramatic poem, to which the 
public extended more favour. In 1837 Mr. Browning’s tragedy, 


“ Strafford,” was produced in London ; but despite every effort | 


of Macready to make it a success, it failed with the public; 
nor was his ‘“Sordello” more successful, while “ The 
Blot in the Scutcheon,” produced at Drury Lane in 1843, 
met with no greater encouragement. Mr. Browning’s other 
works are “ King Victor and King Charles,” “ Dramatic 
Lyrics,” “Return of the Druses,” ‘ Colombe’s Birthday,” 
“ Dramatic Romances,” “ The Soul’s Errand,” ‘ Men and 
Women,” two vols., 1856, “A New Volume of Poems,” 1864, 
“The Ring and the Book,” four vols., “ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture,” 1871, “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” 1871, “ Fifine at 
the Fair,” 1872, “Red Cotton Nightcap,” 1873, “ Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology,” 1875, “ The Agamemnon of Eschylus,” 1877, 
‘‘La Saisiaz and the Two Poets of Croisic,” 1878. His tragedy 
and dramatic poems have been published in the collected 
edition of his works under the title of “ Bells and Pome- 
granates.” 

Mr. Browning has cultivated the science of music, and he is 
a painter of no mean order. In 1846 he married Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett, who had then achieved considerable 
celebrity as a poetess, which was greatly enhanced by 
her subsequent writings. She died at Florence in 186r. 

We have not space to analyse any of Mr. Browning’s works, 


but, as we have stated above, they will well repay the most 
thoughtful and thorough examination. We extract, however, 
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THE PATRIOT, 
AN OLD STORY, 
I. 


Ir was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad. 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day ! 


2. 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowds and cries. 
Had I said, ‘‘ Good folks, mere noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies !” 
They had answered, ‘‘ And afterward, what else ?” 


3» 

Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun, 
To give it my loving friends to keep. 
Nought man could do have I left undone, 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 

This very day, now a year is run. 


4 
There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set-— 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


5 
T go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind, 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


6. 


Thus I entered Brescia, and thus I go! 
In such triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
‘Thou, paid by the World,—what dost thou owe 
Me?” God might have questioned : but now instead 
Tis God shall requite! I am safer so. 





DR. B. W. RICHARDSON ON THE LIGHT 
OF THE FUTURE. 


In his celebrated address on “‘ Salutland : an Ideal ofa Healthy People,” 
Dr. Richardson, after enumerating the reforms effected in dress, diet, and 
manners by his ideal community, treats the important question of artificial 
light in the following novel but stirring manner :— 

Still there was a certain failure of result until the last of 
the latter advancements, the last in order of time, and the final 
in order of complete accomplishment of obedience to natural 
design, came into force. 

The reform which thus perfected the economy of life had 
relation to sleep and rest. It sprang from the virtue of neces- 
sity rather than from intelligent foresight. 

In Salutland the people originally were proud of the success 
they had attained in producing artificial light. They had 
excellent sources of power for working engines and batteries. 
The success led them to turn a great part of the night into. 
day, to hold their grand assemblies late, and often to keep 
them open until beyond the small hours. 

Every one ‘felt sure that this practice was quite unnatural, 
and the ministers of health were incessant in pointing out. 
that it caused nervousness, irresolution, passion, bad sleep, and 
irregular wearing out of the body through the nervous system. 
They insisted, too, that nature herself suggests a certain early 
hour for sleep, and that although we can by force of will reject : 
the indication, we suffer for our obstinacy. They showed 
again that this remaining friction of late hours hindered the . 
completion of the natural term of life, and they pointed to the 
lower animals to show how much wiser in this regard they were 
than men. It was of no avail; a bad habit fostered a bad 


{rom the first volume of “ Men and Women” a short poem :— | resolution. 
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At last came a crisis. Rich as the resources of the country 
were, the supplies, from sheer extravagance and large export 
to more extravagant nations, began to fail. What was now to 
be done? 

The important question was solved by a telling and, it may 
almost be said, amusing enterprise, carried out by one of their 
most esteemed. philosophers, Professor Northstar, the grand- 
son of the man of the same name who took so active a part in 
the early settlement. 

The Professor, finding that general argument did not pre- 
vail, announced one day that he had made in his laboratory—a 
magnificent temple of science famed all through the world of 
science—an extraordinary discovery in lighting. He had 
discovered a source of light which out-vied all competition in 
effect, and which was so cheap and obtainable that every 
previous invention paled before it. The statement was 
received with equal wonder and admiration, and when the 
Professor published that he was about to give a demonstration 
of the discovery, his lecture-hall was crowded by the most 
intellectual persons in the land. To the surprise of the people, 
considering his frequent previous teachings, he called them to 
meet at midnight. His theatre was lighted with the most 
gorgeous display, and as he passed on in his discourse he 
literally entranced his listeners by the beauty of his varied 
demonstrations and the brilliancy of his expositions. Every 
known form of invented illumination was brought before them, 
and the expense incurred in each case was carefully presented. 
Expense seemed to rise on expense until the right time came. 
“And _ now,” said the Professor, “I am going to show you the 
new discovery. It eclipses all you have seen in brightness, 
and it costs you nothing. Accept it for nothing, show your 
gratitude, and make the sun your fellow workman!” As he 
said this, on a given signal, the dense shutters of the vast 
theatre silently and instantly fell, letting in the matchless light 
of the glorious, newly risen sun, with a splendour that cast all 
the other lights into the shade. The audience, astounded, 
and actually for a moment not aware of the source of light 
that enshrouded them, all but exploded with acclamation when 
the truth, like the light, filled them. As their cheers rang out 
the Professor bowed his farewell, and next day the whole Com- 
monwealth was full of the event. The papers wrote on the 
lesson, the people pondered, and being open to conviction 
they accepted the instruction. ‘Make the sun your fellow 
workman” became a proverb which passed from mouth to 
mouth, and mind to mind, until the thing was done. 


When the sun became the fellow workman of the people of 
Salutland the redemption of their bodies from premature death 
was carried out with the fullest success. The people saved 
millions in money, but this was nothing to the other saving. 
That nervous system of theirs, that system which takes in the 
outer universe, which is stirred by its waves, and sleeps, if it 
be permitted, when the waves sleep, found at last its natural 
time for work and for rest. All Salutland laid down like one 
vast, living world to enter oblivion, and to wake from it filled 
yi another spell of life, ready and happy to greet another 

ay. 








“OUR EXITS AND OUR ENTRANCES.” 
In teaching us that 


** All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,” 


the laureate dramatist of the Anglo-Saxon race implied more 
than he expressed. Tach has his part to play. Each is but 
one among all other players. Life is, after all, but play, the 
play, if you will, of the upgrown, and such play is life. ‘Thus 
a man’s first business is to know “how to live,” or as Shake- 
speare would write it, how to play—that is, to deal with him- 
self individually in the abstract. His second business is to 


House and Home. 
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know how other men play—that is, live—that is, to deal with 
himself generally in the concrete—and no man plays well— 
i... lives well—any of his “many parts,” who neglects know- 
ledge of the other players who are his fellow-actors in the 
great drama of life. This is, in all human concerns or 
inquiries—moral, social, and statistical—a primary fact. : 

It is still, as Shakespeare implies, but one of a chain. There 
is a time for the man to play his part. There must first, then, 
be a time for the child’s preparation for the great play of life ; 
and there comes, as inevitably, a time for the player to make 
his exit, to finish his work, ready or unready, to make an end 
of life. And herein we have indicated to us three main lines 
of statistical inquiry. How we are born, and make ready for 
our entrance to life’s stage, how we live, and how we die. 
These three great inquiries are primary and profitable before, 
or inclusive of, all others which affect human welfare; our 
business here is with the last of the three.* 

On our stage, then—England (ze, England and Wales)—we- 
had no less than 24,093,767 players, according to our Regis-. 
trar’s reckoning, on 1st January, 1876. During the year no 
less than 887,968 very tiny players made their entrances ; 
quite a number, nobody knows exactly how many, joined our. 
company during the year from other stages; a still larger 
troop left us to try their fortunes with other companies else- 
where, and at the end of the year we are told our company 
numbered 24,395,660. But what about the “ exits””—z.e., of 
those who left the stage entirely, quite done with playing in all 
its many parts? In that year there were no less than 510,315 
exits, or some 36,000 less than the year previously. ‘The 
actors made them at all ages, many early ; very few finished 
their parts ; others broke off in the middle of its most interest- 
ing scenes, thus :— 
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Let the tables tell, for how else is living voice to speak it, or 
pen, be it ever so facile, to describe it? Shall we summon the 
retiring ones to our midst, and observe them for ourselves? 
Then let it be so; and thus the drama unfolds itself. We 
stand on the threshold of the year 1876. 

From the marshalled host which passes before us in its 
millions we make our selection. In our presence stands a 
mazed multitude of over half a million—in exact figures they 
count out to 510,315—each marked for doom. Ere the sun 
has risen on New Year’s morning the sad business has begun. 
With inflexible certainty and dismal monotony it proceeds 
through every hour of the changing year. When the midnight 
chimes tell us of its close, not one is left to listen. In the’ 
exquisite depicture of Gray— 

‘¢ For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care— 


No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 





* See nctes on the Registrar-General’s Annual Reports (the 38th, 39th, 
and 4oth) of DEATHS in ENGLAND (for 1875-6-7, but issued 1877-8-9). 
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A gathering, this half-million souls, well worth massing 
before us. It forms in truth a fearful aggregate, and becomes 
in its detailed individuality infinitely interesting. It illustrates 
every stage of representative humanity. It includes all ages, 
from the child scarce born to the hoary head which has timely 
ripened for the sickle of death. But the hoary heads are few, 
while the children are many. Cut down in the bud—cut 
down by folly, by luxury, by greed, by blind inhumanity, by 
refined barbarism, by dense and insane conventionality, by 
_ Civilised ignorance, bred in artificial darkness—the lot of these 
thousands of unhappy little ones has been in mercy shortened. 
The messenger of death visits alike te cottage and the villa ; 
he is busy in the crowded street ; he calls on his way at the 
“institution.” At each call he finds the children ready, and a 
profitable business is done in little coffins, 

There is plenty of variety in the mixed multitude before us. 
The man in his prime, the woman in the very heyday of her 
strength, the youth in whom we should have expected to see 
the makings of a man, are there marked to go. Ishmael 
is there ready to strike: the victim waiting the blow. 
“Starved to death,” the coroner’s jury will presently decide 
about this poor child, that worn-out man, and yonder sickly 
woman; “Stuffed to death” would have been the proper 
finding for a large crowd of others; ‘‘ Drunk to death ” is the 
foregone doom of thousands about whom the truth is piously 
concealed; “ Kicked to death” will be the fate of a few of 
these men, and a fair sprinkling of these unconscious women ; 
“ Drugged to death” will happen to here and there a few, 
though but rarely be recorded on the medical certificate ; while 
“Burnt to death” is the sad doom of a few of these grown 
men and women, and of children enough to fill a large board 
school. 

They stand before us in very diverse aspect. Many of these 
comparatively young people look already old, the middle-aged 
are frequently infirm, young heads are plentifully white, and 
many crowns, by no means old, are bare. On the apparently 
robust frames of thousands you recognise that abnormal con- 
dition which is being ignorantly prepared for a sudden termina- 
tion by apoplexy or heart disease—rheumatism is indicated on 
these unplacid countenances—while lung disease is obviously 
the master mischief already firmly seated within the fragile 
forms of many—too many, even of the lovely, the-young, and 
the promising. 

Passion gleams forth from the faces of these enervated 
frames whose wasted lives will soon receive unwelcome re- 
lease ; here and there, plainly discernible to the reader of men, 
is seen paralysis relentlessly creeping in the wake of follies 
that are scarcely past—while the ruddy, yet unlovely, flush of 
many cheeks conceals not the impure blood and unchastened 
life which will shortly be cut off by its appropriate form of 
acute disease. In death, as in life, woman bears the palm of 
suffering as woman only can. And perhaps bitterest of all 
this is we see written on the brow of some, most of them 
women, and concealed as an ever-present woe from the gaze 
of the unsympathising many, where cancer is racking a frame 
which will be delivered not to soon by an untimely death. 
And not a few are here, who, with a first promise of the gift of 
motherhood, are bearing within them the life which they shall 
never see born. Well wrote Scott when he told how 

** Passions wild and follies vain ; 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain ; 
Hope and fear, and peace, and strife, 
Weave the thread of human life.” 

Let us look at the picture from another aspect; let us see 
how we die by the aid of another terminology. 

In Table II. we have followed our Registrar-General’s 
classification, and have placed, as before, the deaths of 1875 
beside those of 1876. The former year had a large excess of 
deaths, and there were distinct causes for the difference. 
The winter of 1875, with cold winds, excessive rainfall, and 
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TABLE II. 
1875. 1876. 
Lope = FS ————oa«a“c<——~ 
DEATHS. 

M. Eres | Om ATa: M. F. TOTAL. 

1. From Diseases classified 
as ‘‘Zymotic”.. .. ..| 53,724 | 53,327 | 106,451|| 48,732 | 47,928 | 96,660 
2. Ditto “ Constitutional ”..} 44,145 | “45,715 | 89,860]! 43,159 | 44,362 | 87,52 
3. Ditto “Loca”  ..__..] 129,986 | 116,918 | 246.904||121,373 | 108,006 | 229,379 
4. Ditto ‘‘ Developmental.” 37,736 | 40.563 | 78,299|| 35,402 | 38,093 | 73,495 
5. Deaths from VIOLENCE ..| 13,925 4,964 18,889)| 13,691 4,688 18,379 

6. SuppEN Deatus from 
causes unascertained 1,596 1,220 2,816|| 1,462 1,075 2,537 

7. Deaths from causes not 
specified, or ill-defined .. 1,690 1,544 3,234|| 1,257 1,087 2,344 
282,202 | 264,251 | 546,453||265,076 | 245,239 | 510,315 

















great extremes of temperature, had been unusually severe, and 
so more fatal, as we see, to children and old people especially, 
while the meteorological conditions of 1876 were much more 
favourable to life. 

TABLE III. 


Bronchitis .. or PE 54,035 Lung Disease ie ae ve = 5402 
Phthisis oe eo 51,775 Teething - Ae fe Spin RES 
Heart Disease os O06 30,481 Croup .. ote oe af se, 54 45208. 
Atrophy and Debilit +s 27,286 Childbirth and Puerperal Fever.. 4,142 
Convulsion .. ae aS se 25,408 Bright’s Disease .. . es 4,100 
Pneumonia .- on oe +. 24,492 Rheumatism .. 56 6 3,640 
Diarrhea .. oe: Ne 21,781 Dropsy _-- oo 28 on nS 7580) 
Scarlet Fever and Scarlatina 16,893 Diphtheria .. 66 Go ees ST 
Apoplexy c ae 28 13,215 Enteritis a ne Es sL20 
Paralysis .. Ac nic 11,994 Scrofula a 56 4c +s 3,089 
Cancer ae ‘G AB 11,604 Kidney Disease 2,892 
Premature Birth .. = -o) TE,446 Epilepsy As 2,853 
Whooping Cough .. si seat 10,550 Asthma __ .. 2,786 
Measles So an eee : 9,971 Stomach Disease 2,599 
Tabes Mesenterica .. we ee 7,769 Small Pox 2,408 
Enteric Fever we as 7550 Erysipelas 2,348 
Hydrocephalus 3s 75546 Syphilis | s 58 we, 2,8Ay 
Liver Disease = ae 7,108 Peritonitis .. ‘e = a) BBhO7z 
Cephalitis .. ae ate +. 6,770 Simple Continued Fever .. 2,004 
Brain Disease Se ie cele Grace Joint Disease 1,998 


In Table III. we have exhibited in numerical order, mainly 
after Dr. Farr’s arrangement, the chief causes of death, show- 
ing in its due gradation the respective deadliness of each. Not 
to be wearisome, we have limited our list to forty heads or 
causes, and we thus account for no less than 427,695 out of 
the 510,315 deaths of the year. They are accounted for in 
the Registrar’s tables under 113 heads, and this is but an 
abbreviation from the longer medical list of 270. Each cause 
here assigned has slain 2,000 or upwards. Or, to sum up, we 








hayei=— 
Deaths from 40 chief specified causes +. oe an rs 427,695 
Ditto from other minor specified causes .. "a ae 33,899 
Normal deaths, z.¢e., deaths from old age .. oe an 25,401 
Abnormal deaths: 

(a) Deaths, violent and accidental .. ac “ie 18,379 

(6) Sudden deaths, causes unascertained .. 50 2,537 
= 20,916 
Deaths from causes unspecified .. *. as on oe 25 2,344 
510,315 


Let us look again at the formidable forty. Even these 
stand out readily in classes. Bronchitis, heart disease, 
apoplexy, and rheumatism ; paralysis, dropsy, liver disease, 
brain disease, and kidney disease—these carry off our adults, 
and carry them off prematurely. Phthisis, scrofula, and fevers 
have a wider range. Convulsions and whooping-cough, pre- 
mature birth and teething, and those attractive things called 
measles are causes which chiefly or solely have to do with 
children. Childbirth and puerperal fever relate to women only 
and to mothers. That fussy little disease of small-pox comes 
nearly at the bottom of the list, and one wonders why no 
second Jenner, benefactor to his race, has yet arisen, who 
with the aid of his sheep or his goat, or even his monkey, 
shall inoculate us on the other arm, and thus protect us during 
the rest of our term of mortal life from one or other of those 
far more serious scourges, phthisis or bronchitis. One other 
“cause” I dare not pass by, told in the ominous word 
cancer—a disease in 1876 more than four times as fatal as 
small-pox. From the very nature of its secret horror tts fatality 
can the less be realised. Cancer truly crieth not in our streets, 
howeyer its sufferers may wail in their secret chambers, Cancer 
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in 1876 slew its ten thousand—nay, more than its eleven thou- 
sand victims, and it is remarkable that two-thirds of these were 
women. For the less active, ze, the indoor sex, this disease 
has a double terror ; two women die of cancer for one man. 
That we take some care of our sick, our homeless, and our 
poor, every ratepayer knows, though he is probably not aware 
that so large a proportion of our population live chiefly at his 
cost in what are termed “ Institutions.” In 1871 one-eightieth 
of our population was so maintained, with a second resident 
population—likewise made comfortable at his expense—to 
look after them. As a result of this wise provision we find 



































TABLE IV. 
1875. 1876. 
DEATHS IN eo. ; > 
No. of 0.0 
Tae M. F. |Totar Tcinds M. F. |Torat. 
Workhouses, Work- 
house Infirmaries, or 
gy Vorkhouse Schools | 715 | 18,336 | 12,338 | 30,674 || 716 | 17,351 | 11,917 | 29,268 
Hospitals and Infir- 
SILATIOS ers iaisleussle 582 | 8,494} 4,054 | 12,548 611 | 8,148} 4,206 | 12,354 
Lunatic Asylums_.. 83 | 2,758] 2,174] 4,932 83 | 2,569] 2,044} 4,613 
ras 1,380 | 29,588 | 18,566 | 48,154 || 1,410 | 28,068 | 18,167 | 46,235 


























= eee ee al Me 
that 1,410 such institutions existed in 1876 (rather more than 
in 1875, the increase being chiefly in cottage hospitals), and 
afforded asylum for 46,235 deaths. Thus one in every eleven 
deaths takes place within an institution. Yet this return is 
far from being complete, as prisons, almshouses, private 
lunatic and other asylums are not included. 

Let me hastily pass under review one other of the dark 
shadows of our nineteenth century civilisation. No doubt 





























TABLE V. 
VIOLENT DEATHS IN 1876. M. F. Total 
x. Connected with Railways I,100 
2. 53 Coal. Mines #220 Ais and At "964 % ae 
ey f — Copper and other Mines .. .. .. .. 66 56 66 
4. Occasioned by Mechanical Mj ULC Geetiyser veemars 5,044 1,451 6,495 
ss 5h Chemical Injuries... 1,662 | 1,473 3,975 
6. Asphyxia (Suffocation, Drowning, &c,) 4,262 1,491 5,753 
7- Otherwise, or unclassified .. .. .. 593 255 84 
13,691 | 4,688 | 18,379 





some admirable process of evolution is now going forward, and 
we shall be a great people by-and-by. Yet the fact that 
upwards of 18,000 died unhappily in 1876—died by violence, 
accident, and other misadventure—still evokes a very uncom- 
fortable series of reflections. 

Nor does the fact improve on closer scrutiny (see 
Table VI.). How when we come to details and find that nearly 















































TABLE VI. 

Ss SS Ss SE i, SE eel Nini 
Murder and zg Grand 
ran 
Manslaughter. Nudaatitide: SUICIDES. 8 Total. 

VIoLENT DEaATus. fea) 
M.| F. |Tor. | M.| F. |Tor.|| M. | F. | Tor. || M.IM.& F. 

Connected with Railways| 9 | 7] 16 || —|—]| — 8 ee 
Connected withCoal Mines] 10 | — | xo ||; —|—| — o 4 ee es 4 

PES Mechanical 

injuries .. .. .. ..| 50 | 32 | 82 |] 29 | 26 5 86 | 80 66 || — 
Arising from Chemical In- z sie | : ee 

juries: Spe dec 10) dn| fee} 3 1 176 }|-— 
Asphyxia (Suffocation, ‘ + rats } iss 
Drowning, ga | eel Swe et 7 || 35 | 29 | 64 || 75r |281 | z,032 |] — 1,103 
Otherwise .. .. ++] 5] 29} 80 |] 44} 45 | 89 44 | 14 58 || 2x 248 
125| 73 | 198 || 109} 104] 213 ||r,312|458 1,770 || 21 | 2,202 





























200 deaths are attributable to manslaughter, upwards of 200 
to murder and infanticide, and nearly 1,800 more to suicide? 
Nay, did we not execute twenty-one of our “ players” in that 
very year because they had played their part so badly? Shall 
I not add, whose part we had so inappropriately made and 
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chosen for them that we felt their company very unsafe, and 
so selected for them this special method of exit? Shall 
we seek paltry comfort in the fact that in the previous year we 
had executed twenty-three ? Not so; for in 1871 we adopted this 
method of exit in eighteen cases, in 1872 in ten, and in 1871 
in four only ! | 

What picture next? How many disappoint us? The young 
distress us—crying out from their couches—pining away their 
infancy, dying in their thousands. And who is responsible ? 
Youth errs gravely and is quickly dismissed ; manhood speaks 
fairly and does ill; womanhood suffers long, errs oft, and learns 
too late; the age—that is, the stage—is made up of its men 
and women, and concerning the age the future will give 
sentence. Its verdict will include many counts, but certainly 
these: That for the ability of its great and good, and the im- 
becility of its fools; for the brilliancy of its enlightened 
thinkers and teachers, and the conspicuous absence in the 
general of elementary every day science ; for the unrivalled de- 
velopment of its natural motive and material resources, and the 
rarity of applied common sense, the nineteenth century has 
been unsurpassed. Its chief distinguishing moral feature 
—that of instability—will best be indicated on the cycles of 
the future by the heraldic devices of the auctioneer’s hammer 
quartered on a mortgage deed, the whole inscribed on the 
furniture removing van. 

Wherethen shallweturn for a farewell glance-—-where shall we 
tarry with something akin to satisfaction for however brief a 
space? Let us spend our remaining moments with the old 
players, with the very few remaining ones—the centenarians, 
Let us visit the wayside cot, to speak with the old, whose lot is 
cast in toil, yet whose days have been ‘‘like a lusty winter, 
frosty yet kindly.” We shall be sure of a welcome, for most 
of the old folks left are old women! Mothers, often, whose 
children have gone before—widows, often, left alone behind 
their husbands. 

TABLE VII. 






































1875. 1876. 
DEATHS OF PERSONS | 

M. F. |Torat.|| M. F. | Tora. 
Over 100 years of age Io 24 34 4 21 25 
” ror ” ” 6 15 ar 2 7 mS] 
» $IO2 4 ” 2 12 14 5 4 9 
99,7293. 2 ” I 6 7 2 3 5 
9 O45 ” I I 2 ° 2 2 
993 105 ” ” rt ° T ° 3 3 
9» 106 4 ” Tt 3 4 I 2 3 
” 107 ” ” — r I ° ° ° 
” 108 ” ” _ I I — I I 
” 109 ”» ” a I I re ian’ — 
a «TIT ” ” fam I I _ — ag 
22 | 65 87 |! 14 | 43 57 











He died in good old age and “full of days.” So an old record 
has it. But the record reminds us of patriarchal times, and 
we are not patriarchs. ‘‘ We” are a practical people—shrewd, 
We are so practical that large 
numbers of our children die during their youth, and only the 
minor portion reach maturity at all. ‘The hoary head isa 
thing of glory,’ no doubt, but comparatively few heads are 
worn long enough to become so; and, if we may be excused 
the licence, a good many of the hoary heads are bald. This 
is one consequence, perchance, of our being so active a people 
—so fond of faction and of friction, so given over to competition, 
so oppressed: by cares and worries, and concerns and “ affairs,” 
that even our hair hasn’t time to grow, or it wears off prema- 
turely afterwards. 

Cleverer than our fathers we must be; how far we are wiser 
or better is, of course, another question. For what knew 
they of nerves, and of cerebral activities, and the hundred de- 
signations under which medical men now enumerate the 
diseases of our modern life ? How few reach maturity we have 
seen, Of those who do so, how many reach old age? Out of 
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546,000 who died in the year 1875, the Registrar returns 
28,514 only as having actually died from old age, and 25,461 
(out of 510,000 deaths) in 1876. Of 592 persons who died 
during 1876 of the age of 95 and upwards (183 males and 400 
females), 58 only—14 males and 43 females—were registered 
as over I0o years. In 1875 the number of centenarians dying 
was 87—22 males and 65 females. Among the males who so 
died in 1876 I find that nine belonged to the more distinctly 
labouring classes—z.e., were described as labourers or 
agricultural a labourers, besides a boatman, tailor, a collier, and 
a shepherd. ‘The other five are described as schoolmaster, 
optician, provision dealer, master mariner, and army pensioner. 

Forty or thereabouts of the forty-three female centenarians 
were registered as widows. There wasacharwoman, a domes- 
tic servant, a coal merchant’s widow, and the “ wife of a gentle- 
man.” But no less than twenty were described as widows (or 
wife) of shoemakers, farmers, labourers or agricultural labourers, 
and (one each) carpenter and sawyer. The rest were, in 
nearly all cases, the widows of labouring men, as shown by the 
designations of tailor, cooper, blanket maker, mason, brazier, 
ostler, collier, miner, weaver, sailor, miller,and tanner. ‘There 
was also the usual pensioner’s widow, for pensioners and annui- 
tants happily live long. Of course these widows had all survived 
their husbands, one of them making the age of 108 years. In 
the course of life it is plain that the humbler lot is the safer 
and the more prolonged, and the race of life is not in favour 
of the rich and well-to-do. These widows were chiefly those 
who had led active, laborious lives, and who had most likely 
through the greater part of their days shared the useful and 
busy lot which household duty involves to families in the 
industrial walk of life. Three of these old people died in 
workhouses and one in an almshouse, and ten of them be 
longed to the principality of Wales, which furnishes for its 
population a large proportion of old people. Indeed, of the 
592 persons who passed the age of 95, no less than 73—20 
males and 53 females, or one in eight—died in Wales or Mon- 
mouthshire ; Lancashire, busy workshop as it is, can hardly 
claim superiority in the production of centenarians. 


R, BAILEY WALKER, F.S.S. 








NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


HEROES IN THE STRIFE; OR, THE TEMPERANCE TESTIMONIES OF 
SOME EMINENT MEN. By F. Sherlock. London: 
Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Mr. Sherlock’s volume fully maintains the popularity which his preceding 
work, ‘‘Illustrious Abstainers,” brought to him. Readable sketches of 
twenty-six celebrities are here furnished, and they are written in a popular 
style, which should secure for the book a wide circulation. Some of the 
“heroes” have, however, but a slight connection with temperance, but we 
gather from the Preface that Mr. Sherlock applies the word to mere personal 
abstinence, rather than to services rendered in the war against intemperance. 
The sketches of Spurgeon, Wesley, Abraham Lincoln, and Garrison are 
among the most interesting. That of Sir Charles Dilke follows so closely upon 
our own notice of the popular Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that we 
think House and Home ought to have been in some way acknowledged. A 
popular divine, who has spoken much on temperance, is represented as 
having always been a voluntary and honorary worker. Some years ago, 
when invited by a temperance committee to preach a sermon on the question, 
he replied, expressing his willingness to do so, but intimated that his fee 
would be ten guineas—his usual charge for preaching anywhere out of 
London. A man ought not to be misrepresented, even by having virtues 
ascribed to him which he does not possess. It is an injustice calculated 
to injure him with those who know the facts. We presume that Mr. 
Sherlock has been misinformed upon the point. His book is a readable 
one, and would perhaps have done more good if it had been published as 
a series of sketches of popular men, assigning to temperance the subordinate 
position in the title-page which it occupies in the book. 


LEFT TO STARVE, AND No ONE-WANTS THE BLAME. 
Germains. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


We do not remember to have previously met with any book by this 
writer. 
stirring fiction from her pen. ‘‘Left to Starve” is an absorbing book— 
one ofa kind extremely difficult to put down until finished, 


By Mrs. E. A. 
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Judging, however, from the volume before us, we shall have more | 


From Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. we have received :— 
THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE, Part I. 


This new ‘‘ Shakespeare” promises to answer to its title. It will be 
illustrated in the first style of art. The part before us contains a steel 
engraving by Sharp of Frank Dicksee’s ‘‘ Bertram and Helena,” and 
succeeding parts will be illustrated with steel engravings and woodcuts. 
The Introduction of F. J. Furnivall, as far as we can judge of it from the 
portion printed in the first part, promises to give all that the ordinary 
reader will care for from previous biographers and critics. The work is 
a marvel of cheapness. 


THE POPULAR EDUCATOR, Part II. 


This is a continuation of the invaluable educational work to the reissue 
of which we called attention a few weeks since. 


THE New TEsTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by Bishop Ellicott, D.D., PART X. 


The present part of this popular Commentary brings the work down to 
Luke vii. 


THE HOLy BiBLE: WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, By Gustave Doré. Part IX. 


- This great work is thus brought down to Deuteronomy ix. As in pre- 

vious parts, the present one contains four of Doré’s famous illustrations. 

THE THREE MAGAZINES FOR 1881—viz., ‘‘The Quiver,” ‘‘ Cassell’s 
Family Magazine,” and ‘‘ Little Folks,” for January, 1881. 


These works have been too long on the field, and have achieved too 
wide a popularity to need one word of praise or commendation. However, 
justice requires us to say that each is exceptionally good in its way, and 
that the previous reputation of each is fully sustained, 
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BROTHER toiler, let us sing— 
Work on. 
Fer Labour is a mighty king— 
Work on. 
Before his feet the mountains fall, ° 
The deeps profound obey his call, 
*Cept death he triumphs over all— 
Work on. 


1O% 


His army are a noble band— 
Work on. 
True of purpose, strong of hand— 
Work on. 
As they march by, so sure, so bold, 
All Nature doth her stores unfold, 
All baser things are turned to gold— 
Work on. 


ELE. 


The sterile wastes their way oppose— 

Work on. 
They pass—all blossoms as the rose— 

Work on. 
They move in darkness—up springs light, 
They touch but weakness—forth stands might, 
And every wrong gives place to right— 

Work on. 


IV. 


Sweet plenty marks the path they tread— 
Work on. 

The poor are clothed, the hungry fed— 
Work on. 

At once all strife and discord cease, 

Henceforth all useful arts increase, 

Their warfare brings in joyous peace— 
Work on. 


V. 


Then, brother toiler; we will sing— 
Work on. 
The praises of our glorious king— 
Work on. 
In every honest work begun, 
By every hard-fought victory won, 
Made noble all by God’s own Son— 
Work on. 
JOHN NEALL. 
South London Working Men's Institute. 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly,. 


It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUBAND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained inthe paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Institute Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and wof¢ to the Editor of House and 
tlo.ne. 

Ihe Editor is zof responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigwed articles, 

House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers Jaytng in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly . . : 3s. 3d. 6s. 8s. 6d. 
Yearly ° - 6s. 6d. 12s. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, Jost 
free, at the following rates, prepaid :— 


Six copies, Thirteen copies. 
Quarrel, ° . . . 6s. 6d. 13S. 
alf-yearly 13S. 26s. 
Yearly 5 ° 26s. 525. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fellowing are the present rates :— 


4s da 

Back page, and page next to matter . f . A C 410 0 
Half do. . ° eee . A 210 0 
Inside pages - : 5 5 5 : : . ° . 4.00 
Do. do., per column X 12 46 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 


Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 


Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 


Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Heuse and Home without 
any additional charge. 

*.* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
po PEARCE, made payable at the FLEET StrEET Post Orrice, and addressed to 

im at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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THESALRAINABLE. 


In social, as in political reforms, a great deal of energy and 
power is wasted in an endeavour to obtain the unattainable. 
Not that this is always an absolute loss, for, while the idealist 
- rarely achieves his aim, he is generally the advanced guard of 
an army of more practical men, who do succeed in effecting 
substantial though moderate changes. And yet, if the same 
amount of effort was made in the promotion of well-devised 
schemes of social amelioration or of political reform as is often 
wasted on mere chimeras, better results would manifest them- 
selves, 

As there is no royal road to learning, so there is no short cut 
to the millennium. ° The stern lessons of life have to be learned 
by every one of us, and none of us are content with other 
people’s experience. We must know certain things for our- 
selves. Yet, while believing this to be the case, we would be 
the last to place temptation of any kind in the path of the 
people ; but, on the other hand, we think the public are better 
without than with those artificial aids to progress, of the goody 
goody type, which some well-meaning but mistaken philan- 
thropists and reformers are so fond of promoting. 

We would replace all societies and philanthropies which exist 
to do for people what they can best do for themselves, by 
agencies for calling out, strengthening, and developing a spirit 
of self-reliance in the individual, or, in other words, by efforts 
to teach the people what is best for their entire-happiness, and 





how to achieve it. But great care should always be taken not 
to wound in the slightest degree the independence and self- 
respect of the persons to be benefited. 

People need education, not mere schooling, but instruction 
regarding the purposes of life, and the relationship of rational 
beings the one with the other. And they have much to un- 
learn. It is as important for them to get rid of erroneous 
ideas as it is for them to have new and true ideas instilled 
into them. Much is required in the way of getting a know- 
ledge of the benefits inseparable from frugality and thrift firmly 
fastened on their minds ; and although there are encouraging 
signs abroad of the progress of temperance, the advantages of 
sobriety need constant reiteration. / 

Coming to the practical needs of the people, it is some- 
thing more than theory or sentiment that is required. As an 
illustration of what we mean we will take as an example a 
case such as is continually occurring: A youth or young man, 
having determined upon becoming saving and thrifty, casts 
about for channels of investment. There are many open to 
him, but unfortunately all are not equally substantial or safe. 
He inquires, it may be, of some one interested indirectly in an 
institution existing ostensibly in the interest of the investor, 
but really in the interests of its promotors or managers, and 
he is led, or rather misled, into depositing the savings from his 
earnings in an utterly bankrupt concern. Well for him if the 
crisis comes speedily, or he may so continue to deposit his 
savings for years! If, after years of thrift, he suddenly finds 
himself penniless owing to the dishonesty of a set of sharpers, 
the danger is that he may dreak his habit of saving, 
and start on a course of recklessness.) We do not write 
thus without a knowledge of such cases, and we feel that 
thrift needs to be fostered, by guarding its disciples from 
being defrauded. No greater service could be rendered 
to the working and small investing classes than by detecting 
and exposing all fraudulent investment societies, and he 
will deserve well of his country who has courage to under- 
take such a task. Honest and genuine undertakings would 
also be benefited, and to a degree far beyond the value of the 
support now accorded to doubtful concerns; for the very 
existence of the bad institutions deters large numbers from 
cultivating thrift, and prevents them from being investors. 

In this, as in everything else, the best service to be rendered 
to the people is that which will teach them to think and act for 
themselves ; and were a tenth of the effort now expended 
in doing for them, and in morally coddling them up, diverted 
into the channel we have indicated, the benevolently disposed 
would see better results, while the people would be permanently 
benefited. 








THe NortH LONDON WorKING MEN’s CLUB AND INSTITUTE, 
Collier Street, Pentunville.—This Club seems determined to take the lead 
in self-supporting Working Men’s Clubs, not only as regards the many im- 
prevements and proposed enlargement of the premises, but in its numerous 
entertainments, provided for the amusement of its members and their 
friends. On Christmas Eve a concert was held; on Christmas morning 
Mr. Stephen Cook gave humorous recitals, interspersed with music, to a 
large audience. On Boxing Night a miscellaneous entertainment by 
members and friends was provided, some novel and extremely amusing 
features being introduced, which were witnessed by an overcrowded house, 
the amusements terminating with as much dancing as the limited space 
would allow of. The New Year’s Celebration was the greatest success, as 
om this night—January 3rd—members and their wives (or one lady friend) 
were admitted, so making the novelties provided to be more thoroughly 
enjoyed, as all had seats. Of the decorations for the festive season it would 
be impossible to speak too highly, so numerous are they, and so artistically 
displayed. These have been done by a few of the members, who well 
deserved the unanimous vote of thanks accorded to them on Boxing Night. 


NoTICE TO ALL METROPOLITAN CLUBS—viz., those within twelve miles 
of Charing Cross.—All Metropolitan Clubs not taking the associate card 
are reminded that the affiliation fee for the New Year falls due on the 
First oF JANUARY. By resolution of delegates, Clubs which have not 
paid this fee cannot take part in contests, and are not eligible for invitations 
to Union Meetings. N.B.—Clubs taking the Associate Card are not 
required to payan Affiliation Fee. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS TO THE COM- 
MITTEES AND SECRETARIES OF WORK- 
ING MEN’S CLUBS AND INSTITUTES. 


FELLOW-WORKERS in the field of social reform, we, the Council of 
the Union, offer you our good wishes for the year 1881. May you 
meet with success in your efforts to bring a larger share of enjoy- 
ment and well-being within reach of your Clubs! In order that 
you may do so, may you add wisdom and patience to your devo- 
tion! May youalso have the grateful and ungrudging support and 
co-operation of those whom you are trying to serve ! 

We not only offer you our sympathy and good will, but our co- 
operation. We place at your disposal the eighteen years’ expe- 
rience we have gathered in this work. For the steady growth of 
_ Our Movement, counsel and action are both needed. Our experience 
enables us to give the former; the latter is for you. We are 
fellow-soldiers—you on the field of battle, we in the tent. 

Some of you may think that we speak in rather high-flown words 
about so “ commonplace ” a matter as Workmen’s Clubs ; but we 
venture to say that nothing is commonplace which has for its 
object the improvement of men—improvement in their condition, 
their knowledge, or in the purpose of their lives. We have saida 
thousand times that Clubs and Institutes may, like any other 
human agency, be most powerful and noble in their effects if there 
is the right spirit in the agents. What are these institutions but 
schools and colleges, where thousands of men are educating one 
another? The highest education on earth is that of character and 
conduct. All association of men with each other develops those two 
things for good or evil, for improvement or deterioration. There 
fore, we are all making our influence on one another very divine 
or very devilish work. It is for you, upon whom the government 
of the Clubs depends, to make them fruitful in developing the 
character of the members. It is no easy task, but it is a noble 
one. Do not under-rate either its difficulty or its nobility. 
“‘ Magnify your office.” Lose no chance of making the life of even 
one man happier and better through the agency of his Club. 

This great task cannot be performed unless you are untiring in 
your efforts, faithful to your self-imposed task, exercising judg- 
ment, patience, and kindliness of heart in the performance of your 
duty. You cannot succeed unless you have a high zdea/ for your 
Clubs, and keep working towards its attainment. After providing 
those various forms of relaxation of which toiling men feel the 
need more than of aught else, remember to place within their 
reach the things which most refresh the tired spirit, although 
they may not know it. Remember to give them the means of 
cultivating the higher elements of their nature ; place within their 
grasp thoughts and facts which will most truly develop character 
and conduct, and ennoble existence. 

No Workmen’s Club is worthy of the name that does not help 
men to KNOWLEDGE—knowledge of themselves, of the laws of 
human nature, of the laws of human society, of man as he appears 
in history, of his rights and duties, of his relations with his fellow- 
men ; knowledge of nature in all her forms, knowledge of science, 
andof art. Without knowledge there is no progress for men or for 
communities. Those condemned to a life of physical toil from 
early childhood need every possible help in obtaining this know- 
ledge. Its acquisition should go on through life for all of us, for 
we need it every day, and the more we have of it the better for us 
and for our fellow-men, if we use it rightly. The Club, then, should 
be the Working Men’s College. It is for youto make it so. How 
else will working men get their knowledge? Universities are open 
only to the rich. University extension lectures and mechanics’ 
institutes do not reach as yet the mass of workmen, for the latter 
have been too much neglected in their youth, or are too apathetic 
for systematic study. Free libraries are wanting in hundreds of 
towns, and even in the Metropolis itself, to its deep disgrace. The 
Clubs may be made to fill up the gap in some measure, if you, our 
friends and fellow-workers, can find the needful time and strength. 
Let us, then, have more Clubs, and let us make the most of them. 
Do not be satisfied when you have given your members a few 
newspapers, a billiard-table, and a cask of ale. Many will say they 
do not want anything more ; but the very fact of their saying so 
shows how much they need more. 

_ We have just said that knowledge is needed by all men; but 
still more are the will and disposition to use knowledge rightly, by 





all, both rich and poor, by wise and unlearned. Therefore the con- 
fraternities or societies called Clubs must be, more than all else, 
schools for teaching us our duty to each other, schools for training 
men to be good citizens, schools for teaching men how to combine 
for the better supply of material wants—land, houses, food, and 
employment. To possess a noble character, to have a noble 
aim in life, to be pure, self-controlled, animated by a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, is better than to have the wealth of a Rothschild, the 
power of the Czar of Russia, or even the knowledge of a Lord 
Bacon. Every hour a man is in his Club he may have opportu- 
nities of learning social duties and practising them, of growing 
better or worse in character. 

Who, then, is so narrow and superficial as to say that Clubs are 
“commonplace,” and that their sole purpose is to provide a little 
amusement at a less price than it can be had at the public-house? 
No! every human institution, every single act of man or woman 
may be commonplace—contemptible, or it may be noble, accord- 
ing to the spirit which is at work. i ‘ 

Upon you, secretaries and members of committees, it depends 
whether the Clubs shall render a great or small service to your 
geheration. We know how many difficulties and disappointments 
are always in store for those who try to lead men on to higher 
things. But you will have your reward, for you know that no good 
word, no good example, is ever lost. 

Then Clubs, like the other working class societies ot our land, 
the friendly, trade, and co-operative societies, may do a great work 
both for the present and for the future. Let us not rest satisfied 
with what we have done. To stand still, either for men or nations, 
is to go back. Let us make our past progress vantage-ground for 
future progress. 

There is much to be done. There is still an enormous mass of 
evil and misery among us. ‘There are yet great fields to conquer. 
More labourers and more wisdom are needed. In the work of true 
civilisation—that of the better diffusion of its blessings—Workmen’s 
Clubs may do yeoman-service. Be up to the mark, friends! Take 
your share in the old English work of “showing nations how to 
live.” 

Brother missionaries, go forward and rise higher in the light of 
God’s blessing and guidance. 


— aaa 





UNION NOTICES. 


MoNTHLY DELEGATE MEETING.—The next meeting will take place on 
the evening of Wednesday next, JANUARY 12TH. As resolved at the last 
meeting, there will be az interchange of practical experience between the 
representatives of the /ess successful and those representing the more 
successful Clubs. Those who wish for information and those who are able 
to give it are therefore alike invited to attend. A deputation from an 
important society will be introduced punctually at eight o clock, and occupy 
a few minutes. Tea at 7.30.—HODGSON PRATT, Chairman. 


- IMPORTANT LECTURE !—A lady has kindly offered to deliver at one or 
two Clubs a lecture which she has prepared on a most important subject— 
viz., ‘‘ LECLAIRE, of Paris, and how he Solved the Froblem of Capital and 
Labour.” She is not unwilling to give the lecture on a Sunday evening, 
as well as on any week-day evening. Committees desirous of having the 
lecture are invited to write at once to the Union office. As the lecturer 
has already accepted several engagements, the Union Council beg to 
suggest that only those Clubs which can secure a large attendance should 
ask for this kind service. 


CLUB NOTICES. 

Tur ELeusis CLus (180, King’s Road, Chelsea).—On Sunday evening 
next, January 9th, a lecture on ‘‘Our Next Reform Bill,’ by Mr. Robert 
Pearce, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge. 

THE PROGRESSIVE CLUB (Johnson Street, Notting Hill, formerly 
Johnson Street Chapel).—On Sunday evening next, January 9th, a lecture 
on ‘* Three Epochs of Radical Progress,” by Mr. W. Bruce. 








CLUB NEWS. 


Ciuss AFFILIATED TO THE Unton.—The following have been admitted into union 
during the last month :—Bouldersclough W. M. C., near Halifax; Hawkhurst Coffee 
Tavern and W. M. C., Kent; Penclavodd W. M. C., Glamorganshire ; Woodford 
W. M. C., near Salisbury. ; 

BERMONDsEY INSTITUTE.—We rejoice to learn that the committee of this excellent 
institution, which for so many years has been. distinguished by its good management and 
high character, at last see their way to obtaining suitable premises. They have long 
desired better accommodation, and have now, we believe, a site in view whereon a com- 
modious building will be erected. ; on 

Sout BERMONDSEY.—A Club has recently been opened in this neighbourhood, ef 
which we are promised further particulars. It is not intended to sell intoxicating liquors 
on the premises, ; we. 

CuHatHAam Worxinc Men’s Cius.—This new Club has met with immense success, no 
less than, twelve hundred members having been enrolled, os ’ 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND. EVENTS. 


On Monday last General Sir F. Roberts was entertained at a banquet at 
Liverpool, the mayor of the City presiding. In his speech the General 
called attention to the disabilities discharged soldiers frequently labour 


under in getting civil employment. Regarding their peculiar qualifications 
for undertaking positions of trust, he said :— 


‘* These men have undergone strict training. They have felt the benefit 
of discipline and sobriety, and they have been called upon to exercise their 
own individual intelligence. They are an extremely valuable body of 
men, ard I believe they are peculiarly adapted for the kinds of work which 
it must be in the power of our great commercial cities to offer them. 
(Hear, hear.) I am induced to bring this subject to your notice this 
evening from a circumstance which occurred a day or two ago. A dis- 
charged soldier, who had been with me in Afghanistan as a military 
signaller, called upon me and begged that I would endeavour to get him 
employment in the Government telegraph department. He had been 
refused on account of being ‘‘too old.” His age was twenty-eight years 
(laughter), and the man had served eight years in the Army. There were 
no entries on his defaulting sheet, and on his discharge he received a first- 
class character and certificate of efficiency. On my inquiring from him 
in what district of the Reserve he had enrolled, he informed me that he 
had just lodged the money to purchase his discharge from the Reserves, for 
several old soldiers had told him that so long as he was in any way con- 
nected with the Army it would be a bar to his obtaining civil employment. 
I cannot believe that the feeling of the great masses of the intelligent 
employers of this country can be against taking into their service men who 
have been discharged from Her Majesty’s ranks with exemplary characters. 
(Loud applause.) And from what I have just told you, it is evidently 
necessary that the soldiers themselves should be disabused of the idea that 
belonging to the Army will tell against them in civil life. (Hear, hear.) 
Unless this is done, the difficulty of forming anything like a reserve or 
obtaining the proper class of men for our Army will become year by year 
more difficult. (Hear, hear.) ” 


At the Exeter Guildhall on Monday last some interesting evidence was 
given by butchers as to their treatment of questionable meat. The sanitary 
authorities had seized and the magistrates condemned some beef, the 
medical officers declaring the whole exterior surface to be decomposed, 
though by cutting close into the joint some sweet pieces might be obtained. 
It was admitted that such meat could not be put on a stall without being 
trimmed, and the surface to the depth of an inch removed. The trimmings 
would be sold to poor people, who would be glad to get this meat ata 
reduced price, and the remainder of the joints would be all right if sold 
immediately. The Bench, however, convicted the defendants, fining 
them £1 each and costs. 


The governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, acting under the authority of 
the Charity Commissioners, intend in the course of the present month to 
receive into St. Thomas’s Home persons of the upper and middle classes 
able and willing to pay for the benefits of medical attendance and 
nursing therein. The governors have appropriated two wards in the 
hospital for this purpose, which are distinct from the other or ordinary 
wards, and approached by a separate gate and entrance. 


If co-operation does not always flourish in the midland and southern 
counties of England, it succeeds in the north, 
meeting of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society was held on 
Saturday last at Glasgow. The report presented to the shareholders 
stated that— 


‘* The sales made for the past three months are the largest yet attained, 
and amount to £243,000, which is an increase over the corresponding 
quarter of last year of £55,716, or 29.7 percent. The total profit made 

-—after paying £1,120 as interest on capital, and depreciating buildings 
and fixtures, £154—amounts to £5,539 14s. 5d., which has been allocated 
as follows: £640 has been placed to the reserve fund, and the balance 
permits a dividend on purchases of 6d. and 3d. per £1 to members and 
non-members respectively. The sales for the quarter in the grocery and 
provision department, Glasgow—which includes those of Kilmarnock— 
amount to £166,103, or 19 per cent.; drapery, boots and shoes, £22,849, or 
32 per cent. ; and groceries and provisions, Leith, £54,047, or 77 per 
cent. increase respectively over the corresponding quarter of last year. As 
this quarterly report closes our financial year, it may not be out of place to 
compare the transactions of the past twelve months with those of the pre- 
vious year. The sales made for the year ending 30th October amount to 
£845,221, against £630,097, or 34.1 per cent, increasé over the previous 
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one. The profit for the year, after paying 44,290 19s. 3d. for interest on 
capital, depreciating building and fixed stock, £1,046 Is. 4d., amounts to 
421,685, of which £2,027 9s. 3d. has been added to the reserve fund, 

322 9s. 3d. paid as bonus on labour, £768 15s. 6d. carried to marine in- 
surance fund, £50 Ios. 6d. paid for general expenses, and £17,781 11s. 10d. 
paid as dividend on purchases. Twenty-seven societies have become 
members during the year, and three have withdrawn, owing to their having 
been voluntarily wound up, 5,576 additional shares have been taken out 
during the year, a considerable number of which have been applied for by 
societies whose membership has increased, and had therefore increased 
their shares accordingly, which we consider worthy of imitation by all 
societies similarly situated. The addition to our warehouse at Glasgow is 
now making good progress, and when finished will permit of a much 
larger business being done; and the increase made in the year just closed 
encourages the hope that past achievements are but an earnest of what is 
to follow.” 


Property has its perils as well as its advantages. On Monday last 
Messrs. Inglis and Dixon, joint owners of six cottages at West Croydon, 
were summoned at the Croydon police court for non-obedience to the order 
of the Court, directing that they should execute certain sanitary works 
necessary to the property, including the filling-up of a stagnant pool at the 
rear of the premises. The order was made six months ago, but had not 
been carried out. Inglis had done a portion of the work, but the remainder 
not being done the present proceedings were instituted. The defendants 
had rendered themselves liable to pay about £500 by their neglect, and the 
Bench decided to inflict upon them a monetary penalty of one shilling per 
day for a hundred days for each of the seven orders made in the case, 
which, together with the costs would come to £78 Is., to be paid 
between the two defendants. In default of payment a distress warrant 
was ordered to issue, and the other alternative was one month’s imprison- 
ment. Mr. Dixon wished to give up his part of the property to the 
Board of Health, but the offer was declined with thanks. 


According to the annual table given in the Publishers’ Crrcular, there 
have been issued during the past twelve months 4,293 new books, and 
1,415 new editions, making together 5,708. Divided into 14 classes, there 
were published : ‘Theology, sermons, biblical, &c., 708 new books and 
267 new editions: educational, classical, and philological, 507 and 168 ; 
juvenile works and tales, 564 and 155; novels, tales, and other fiction, 
380 and 200; law, jurisprudence, &c., 87 and {58}; political and social 
economy, trade and commerce, 204 and 22 ; arts, sciences, and illustrated 
works, 362 and 117 ; voyages, travels, geographical research, 211 and 74 3 
history, biography, &c., 286 and 77; poetry and the drama, 132 and 55 ; 
year-books and serials in volumes, 353 5 medicine, surgery, &c., 148 and 
54 ; belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &c., 80 and 86; miscellaneous, 
including pamphlets, not sermons, 271 and 82. In the year preceding the — 
numbers were: New books, 4,294; new editions, 1,540 ; together, 5,834. 








At the instance of the Swiss Federal Department of Commerce and 
Agriculture, Dr. Fatio lately made a number of experiments at Geneva, 
primarily with reference to the prevention of the spread of vermin, He 
has shown that it is always possible to disinfect vehicles and objects sus- 
pected of carrying dangerous germs by means of anhydrous sulphurous 
acid, either by injecting it in the gaseous state into vehicles that are closed, 
or by pulverising the liquid against surfaces directly exposed to the open 
air. Various degrees of moisture in the surrounding atmosphere require 
considerably different doses of the acid in the poisonous mixture. With 
regard to disinfecting plants, he finds they resist the deleterious action of 
the poison better when they-are treated at a stage distinct from that of 
vegetation ; also the more aged, dry, and completely ligneous they are. 
The various collections of natural history (dry preparations ) may be quickly, 
easily, and without danger freed of their parasites by simply pulverising 
anhydrous sulphurous acid in their receivers, in quantity proportioned to - 
the size, and less the more nearly hermetical the closure. Dr. Fatio further 
considers the method is applicable to removing parasites from furniture or 
tissues. He advises, ¢.g., injection of the acid through a small hole and 
with a syphon into rooms infested with bugs (about fifty cubic centimetres 
of liquid per cubic metre of air), the rooms to be first well closed and 
isolated, and not to be occupied or slept in for some hours after the 
operation. 
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In an interesting letter on Parliamentary obstruction, to the London 
press, Mr. Geo. Jacob Holyoake says :— 

“‘During seven years when I heard the debates in the House of 
Commons nearly every night, all the speeches which expressed newness of 
idea, which explained principles in question, or accelerated the formation 
of a sound decision upon them, might have been made in one year ; and 
the newspaper reports have been more complete and picturesque, and the 
public more interested and instructed. It is a natural tendency of the un- 
checked Parliamentary machine to talk itself out of existence. Represen- 
tative government is a primitive contrivance, not yet perfected. It re- 
_ sembles the steam engine before the regulator was invented. If there were 
a Parliamentary Watt, to take that debating machine in hand, he would 
at once regulate and limit the tendency of every speaker to exhaust the 
dictionary. I have taken part in public debates at which the eager hearers 
have brought stones in their pockets to assist at the discussion, so deter- 
mined were they to have the question in dispute completely explained. 
That is one effectual way by which the speaker may be taught the art of 
coming to the point. But the most furious maniacs of controversy I ever 
encountered were perfectly satisfied with four speeches of half-an-hour 
each, and four of a quarter-of-an-hour each. The most instructive debates, 
and in which most was said to the purpose, were those which consisted of 
two speeches of half-an-hour each, and six of a quarter-of-an-hour each. 
The quarterly conferences of the co-operative societies—for instance, those 
of the Manchester Wholesale Society—present the best examples of public 
discussion to be met with in popular assemblies in this country. From 
300 to 400 delegates are present, each capable of making a speech, and 
each having been sent there because he isso. Each has the burden of a 
branch upon his soul ; and the questions which arise often affect its profits 
and. existence, and safety of other stores also. Yet no one speaks more 
than ten minutes, and the majority not that. At the annual congress 
questions of principle, of law, of administration, and policy, are subjects 
of debate. The chairman has before him sand-glasses, some of which run 
out in ten minutes, and others which run out in five. They were the gift 
of Walter Morrison, then M.P. for Plymouth, with a view to promote 
brevity and pertinence of speech—warning wandering orators to moderate 
their digressions and their warmth, and to come to the point, and keep to 
the point, having previously made up their minds as to what the point is. 
The ten minutes glass is used only when the question is introduced, or 
when a vote of Congress, taken without debate, accords that time to a 
speaker of importance, or who has unusual information on the question 
before the assembly. Five minutes is all the time accorded to the majority 
of speakers. The wit, the vigour, the directness and completeness of 
speeches in these debates prove that systematic brevity is a form of power. 
Obstructionists are heard among them, but they never hinder. If the 
House of Commons were to try this remedy, it would be long before it will 
need any other, and members would undergo a useful education in the 
art of speaking with directness.” 


Admiral Sir William King Hall, C.B., in speaking at the temperance 
meeting held in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor, on Tuesday last, gave an interesting account 
of how he became a total abstainer. He said that eighteen years ago he 
was commanding the ship “ Russell,’” and when the new year commenced 
he called the men on deck and pointed out to them that more than two- 
thirds of the ‘crimes and punishments on board the ship had arisen from 
drink. He told them thatif any of them would take a sheet of paperand make a 
declaration that they would give up their allowance of rum and not enter a 
public-house on shore, he would give up his wine, and they would start 
together in the new year. Ina few hotrs forty-six of his best men signed 
a paper, and many of them had kept it until now. 


But we rarely meet with a more striking illustration of the power of 
temperance to transform a blighted life into one radient with joy than that 
given in the Jsdington Gazette on Wednesday. We doubt whether any more 
effective testimony ever was presented to the Lord Mayor. A guardian 
and vestryman of Islington, Mr. William Walkley, entertained a number 
of friends at Holloway Hall on New Year’s night, and during the evening, 
as the Gaze/te informs us— 


**Mr. Walkley, in well-chosen language, called the attention of his 
friends, among whom were both abstainers and non-abstainers, to the 
striking contrast presented by his own experience as a drinker and as an 
abstainer. His drinking career resulted in failure of health and loss of 
position and character; he was a poor, miserable, diseased, hopeless 
drunkard. Indeed, such a wreck was he physically, that when he 
signed the pledge he never expected to regain even tolerable health. 
But, contrary to his expectations, and beyond whatever he expected 
teetotalism or anything else could do for him, his health was speedily 
re-established. He applied himself to his business, and had been favoured 
with an uninterrupted flow of prosperity, and, although not an old man, 
he was able to retire from businéss, and to make waylfor. younger men. 
His family were with him in regard to the practice of temperance, their 
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united teetotal experience amounting to 206 years, and disease had been a 
comparative stranger in the home. From being a friendless inebriate, 
he had gathered a large circle of friends, as the present party testified. 
Having received such marked and undeniable benefits from temperance, he 
felt it to be his duty, in all suitable ways—without obstrusively forcing his 
views upon others—to do all he could to promote an extension of the 
same principle. He trusted he should meet many of his friends again 
at such future anniversaries.” 


A largely attended meeting of ironworkers was held at Brierley Hill on 
Tuesday last, to discuss the subject of the recent decision of the president 
of the local arbitration board on the wages question, which had given 
general dissatisfaction among the men. At first it was proposed that the 
men should give a general notice for a withdrawal from the arbitration 
board, but eventually it was resolved to hold a monster meeting in order to 
determine the course to be adopted, the men meanwhile consenting to 
resume work. 


-The Surrey magistrates are yielding to the reiterated representations 
made to them against selling or letting the site of the late Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol. They have not, it is true, determined upon making a per- 
manent recreation ground of the spot, and so adding another lobe to the 
“lungs ofLondon,”’ but they have decided to retain the proprietorship. At their 
usual quarterly meeting, held on Tuesday last, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted, on the proposition of the chairman :— 

**(1) That it is expedient, in the interest of the county, that the site | 
of the county gaol be retained ; and (2) That the orders made as to the 
sale of a portion of the land be rescinded; and (3) That the Finance 
Committee be empowered to negotiate for its use as an open space at a 
rental to be agreed upon, such user to be determinable at short notice.” 
We believe, however, that, once the experiment is made, there will be no 
going back ; for, as disease is a costly commodity, the health of the com- 
munity is of importance, even from a ratepayer’s point of view. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Szshop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


BREAD REFORM. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ HOUSE AND HOME.” 

SiR, 

Will you please allow me to state that Messrs, Evans and Jones are 
mistaken in thinking that the Bread Reform League only advocate the fer- 
mentative process of bread-making. The list of bakers we first issued, but 
~which we now think is superfluous to continue, contained a large number 
of shops belonging to the Aérated Bread Company, who make the finest 
form of unfermented bread. We haye not discussed the subject of fermen- 
tation versus unfermentation, but merely object to the use of chemical 
baking powders, as the products left in the bread are nearly aiways more 
or less prejudicial to health. It is true that the combination of muriatic acid 
and bi-carbonate of soda, recommended in the previous number of House 
and Home, produces common salt, but the muriatic acid usually sold con- 
tains arsenic and other impurities, and cannot, therefore, with safety be 
recommended. 

Coarsely ground whole-meal has sometimes a beneficial medicinal effect, 
but a large number of persons can neither masticate nor digest it. 

Bread from which the innutritious woody fibre and cellulose are 
removed is more palatable, and, therefore, more likely to be adopted by 
people accustomed to eat white bread. As the outer skin of the grain con- 
tains a large proportion of this woody fibre, the Bread Reform League 
advises that it be removed by decortication, as this process accomplishes 
this object without displacing the five interior coats of the bran, which are 
most valuable. 

We do not, however, as the leading article in House and Home intimated, 
recommend any special mill: we merely point out what it is desirable to 
obtain ; and commercial enterprise will accomplish the rest. 

We are in no way opposed to the use of whole meal, but we maintain 
that the granular wheat-meal when properly prepared has all the advan- 
tages of whole meal, in such a form that it can be digested by every one. 
The large and increasing demand for it shows that it meets with general 
approval. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. YATES 


(Lon. Sec. Bread Reform League, Menzber of the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association), 


17, St. Edmund's Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
January 4th, 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
_ ——Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


Perhaps few people have ever asked themselves why they admire a rose 
so much more than all other flowers. If they consider, they will find, first 
that red is, in a delicately gradated state, the loveliest of all pure colours ; 
and, secondly, that in the rose there is no shadow, except what is com- 
posed of colour. All its shadows are fuller in colour than its lights, 
owing to the translucency and reflective power of the leaves. 

Has the reader ever considered the relations of commonest forms of 
volatile substance ? The invisible particles which cause the scent of a 
rose-leaf, how minute, how multitudinous, passing richly away into the air 
continually ! 

In the range of inorganic nature I doubt if any object can be found more 
perfectly beautiful, than a fresh deep snow-drift, seen under warm light. 
Its curves are of inconceivable perfection and changefulness ; its surface 
and transparency alike exquisite; its light and shade of inexhaustible 
variety and inimitable finish,—the shadows sharp, pale, and of a heavenly 
colour, the reflected lights intense and multitudinous, and mingled with 
the sweet occurrences of transmitted lights If, passing to the 
edge of a sheet of it upon the lower Alps, early in May, we find, as we are 
nearly sure to find, two or three little round openings pierced in it; and 
through these, emergent, a slender, pensive, fragile flower whose small, 
dark, purple-fringed bell hangs down and shudders over the icy cleft that 
it has cloven, as if partly wondering at its own recent grave, and partly 
dying of very fatigue after its hard-won victory ; we shall be or we ought 
to be, moved by a totally different impression of loveliness from that which 
we receive among the dead ice and the idle clouds: there is now uttered 
to us a call for sympathy, now offered to us an image of moral purpose and 
achievement, which, however unconscious or senseless the creature may 
indeed be that so seems to call, cannot be heard without affection, nor 
contemplated without worship, by any of us whose heart is rightly turnea, 
or whose mind is clearly and surely sighted.— Rushz2. 


Many innocent and harmless people have so much intellectual cowardice 
that they dare not reason about those things which they are directed by 
their priests to believe.—Darwin’s Temple of Nature. 


Let us then obey the times, let us neither obstinately persist in upholding 
what is already decayed, nor be too eager to establish what as yet is only 
preparing. Let us every day do that which the day requires ; and in con- 
solidating our liberty, the parent of all good, let us be faithful to justice, 
which is of all ages, and let us not forget that conciliation and indulgence 
form a part of the justice which we owe to those who differ from us in 
opinion.—B. Constant, 

It is by this passion we enter into the concerns of others, that we are 
moved as they are moved, and are never suffered to be indifferent spec- 
tators of almost anything which men can do or suffer. For sympathy must 
be considered as a sort of substitution, by which we are put into the place 
of another man, and affected in many respects as he is affected.— Burke, 


The judgment must be employed to discern. the truth or falsehood of 
assertions, by attending to the credibility and consistency of the different 
parts of the story ; the veracity and character of witnesses in other respects ; 
by comparing the assertions with accounts received from other witnesses, 
who could not be ignorant of the facts ; and, lastly, by bringing the whole 
to the test of a comparison with known and admitted facts.—Lord 
Mansfielit, 

Whenever we cease to hate, to despise, and to persecute those who 
think differently from ourselves, whenever we look on them calmly, we 
find among them men of ure hearts, and unbiassed judgments, who, 
reasoning on the same data with ourselves, have arrived at different con- 
clusions on the subject of the spiritual world.—Szsmond. 


He who lies under the dominion of any one vice, must expect the 
common effects of it; if lazy, to be poor ; if intemperate, to be diseased ; 
if luxurious, to die betimes.—A zon. 


Before an affliction is digested, consolation ever comes too soon ; and 
after it is digested it comes too late: there is but a mark between these two 
as fine almest as a hair, for a comforter to take 2im at.—Sterze, 


Let states that aim at greatness take heed how their nobility and gentry 
do multiply too fast ; for that maketh the common subject grow to bea 
peasant ard base swain, driven out of heart, and in effect but a gentleman’s 
labourer.—Lord Lacon. 


Liberty is to the collective body what health is to every individual body. 
Without health no pleasure can be tasted by man; without liberty no 
happiness can be enjoyed by society.— Bolingbroke, 





The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 


HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


FRUIT LOAF, 


For a very fine fruit loaf, wash two and a half pounds of fresh butter in 
water first, and then in rose water ; beat the butter toa cream, and beat 
twenty eggs, yolks and whites separately, half-an-hour each. Have ready 
two and a half pounds of finest flour, well dried, and kept hot, likewise 
one and a half pounds of sugar, pounded and sifted, one ounce of spice in 
finest powder, three pounds of currants, nicely cleaned and dry, half-a- 
pound of a:monds, blanched, and three-quarters of a pound of sweetmeats 
cut—not too thin. Let all be kept by the fire ; mix all the dry ingredients ; 
pour the eggs, strained, upon the butter, mix half a pint of sweet wine 
with a large glass of brandy and pour it upon the butter and eggs. Mix 
well; then have all the dry things put in by degrees. Beat them very 
thoroughly. Then take half-pound of stoned raisins, chopped as fine as 
possible. Mix them carefully, so that there shall beno lumps, and add a 
teacupful of orange-flower water. Beat the ingredients together a full 
hour at least. Have a hoop well buttered, or, if you have none, a tin or 
copper cake-pan ; take a white paper doubled and buttered and put in the 
pan round the edge, if the cake batter fill it more than three parts. Bake 
ee es oven three hoursx—Ruopa, Maryport. See Wewcastle Weekly 

hronicle, ‘ 


WHITE Fruit Loar, 


Take three-quarters of a pound of flour, two ounces of ground rice, 
half-pound of butter, quarter-pound of currants, quarter-pound of Sultana 
raisins, half-pound of powdered sugar, six eggs, two ounces of sweet 
almonds (blanched), a few drops of essence of lemon. Beat the butter to 
a cream, add sugar and eggs—they must be well beaten—and other in- 
gredients. Beat twenty minutes, and bake in a hot oven.—Hopz, Morpeth. 
See Mewcastle Weekly Chron:cle. 


We continue from last week’s issue a selection of seasonable recipes from 
the ‘‘ Penny Cookery Book” of the National Health Society :— 


STEWING. 


Stewing is the most saving way of cooking meat. It needs little fire, 
and coals are dear. It needs little attention, and time is valuable. The 
meat does not waste so much as in roasting or broiling. _A little piece of 
meat goes a long way if it is cooked with vegetables. ‘*Cook long, and 
cook slowly,” is the motto fora good stew. Never let a stew boil fora 
single minute, or the meat will be tough. Begin overnight, or early in the 
morning, to make a stew for the day’s dinner. Hurried cooking is bad 
cooking. No piece of meat is so tough that it cannot be made tender by 
stewing. 


IRISH. STEW. 


Cut the neck or scrag of mutton into pieces. Peel, wash, and slice 
some potatoes. Teel andslice one large onion. Put a layer of meat into 
a saucepan, then a layer of sliced potato and onion, and season with 
pepper and salt. When you have put in all the meat, add a little water 
and put onthe lid. Simmer two or three hours, Stir now and then to 
prevent burning. 

Irish stew may be made with Australian mutton or with cold mutton. 
The potatoes and onion must be boiled before they are sliced, and the stew, 
instead of simmering for two hours, must be just heated, and not allowed 
to boil at all. 


Wanted—mutton, potatoes, onion, pepper, and salt. 





PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). Sir Josiah Mason (No. go). 

Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92). 
Earl Derby (No. 79). The late Lord Justice Thesiger 
Jules Favre (No. 80). (No. 93). 

Princess Louise (No. 81). Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 

The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). The Duke of Argyll, K.T. (96). 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97). 
John Ruskin (No. 85). Mr. Mark Firth (No. 98). 
Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). Alfred Tennyson (No. 99). 
General Roberts (No. 87). Mr. Thomas Whittaker (No. 100), 
H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). | The Lord Mayor of London (101). 
Gen, J. A. Garfield (No. 102), 
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THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 


TAKING him altogether, we have no more popular man in the 
Church than Dr. Ryle. Of course there are more distin- 
guished Churchmen who are identified with this or that school 
of thought, and who are popular with their own section. But 
Bishop Ryle is popular in the widest sense. His smaller reli- 
gious treatises have been circulated by the million, and they 
are characterised by an intimate knowledge of men and 
things, and are written in a broad and liberal spirit. _When 
we say that he is the author of 250 distinct works some idea 
may be gathered of the extent of his labours in this useful field. 
These popular writings have made him the familiar friend of 
millions of our fellow countrymen, while his admirable volumes 
entitled “‘ Plain Speaking ” have brought consolation and hope 
to many a deathbed group. 

The Rev. John Charles Ryle, B.A., eldest son of the late 
John Ryle, Esq., M.P., was born near Macclesfield, in 1816, 
and educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
graduated in 1836, and took a first-class in classical honours, 
He was admitted into holy orders in 1841, and became curate 
of Exbury, in the New Forest. In 1843 he was appointed 
Rector of St. Thomas’s, Winchester ; in 1844, Rector of Hel- 
singham, Suffolk; in 1861, Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk ; in 
1869, Rural Dean of Hoxne; in 1871, honorary Canon of 
Norwich; early in 1880, Dean of Salisbury; and in July last 
he was elevated to the position of Bishop of Liverpool. 

Bishop Ryle has been a hard-working parish clergyman for 
forty years ; and he has also been busy with his pen throughout 


that period. His appointment to the Bishopric of Liverpool | 


gave general, if not universal, satisfaction. He found the 
duties at Salisbury so light that they became irksome, and it 
was a relief to him to be summoned to London by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s secretary on important business, the nature of 
which has since been described by the Bishop as follows : 

““T saw Lord Sandon, the Member for Liverpool, who told 
me they had sent for me for the simple purpose of asking me 
whether I would accept the Bishopric of Liverpool. 


to take a new Bishopric.’ He replied, ‘ We all know that ; we 


have made up our minds about that; the question is, will | 


you take the Bishopric of Liverpool or not?’ I said, ‘ My 
lord, I will go.’ Salisbury took a week to think about, but to 
be Bishop of Liverpool did not take five minutes. I thought 
it was a clear, plain call of duty. I would much rather wear 
out as a Bishop of Liverpool than rust out as Dean of Salis- 
bury.” 

In his interview with Lord Beaconsfield, who received 
him in the most kind and courteous manner, and who gave 
him some excellent advice, he said: “I told him I was not 
' So young as I used to be; I did not get younger. He took a 
good look at me from head to foot, and said, *I think, sir, you 
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I said: | 
‘I am not so young as some people, I am not a wealthy man, | 
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have a good constitution.’ I hope his words may prove true, — 
and that my constitution may prove equal to the work when I 
get to Liverpool.” 

Among the more important of Bishop Ryle’s writings the 
chief are—“ Expository Thoughts on the Gospels,” six volumes, 
1856-9; “Plain Speaking,” first and second series ; “* Hymns 
for the Church on Earth,” and “Spiritual Songs,” first and second 
series, 1861; “Christian Leaders a Hundred Years Ago;” 
“Coming Events and Present Duties;” and “ Bishops and 
Clergy of other Days,” 1869 ; and “Church Reform Papers,” - 
1870. 

During the brief period which has intervened since his 
elevation, Bishop Ryle has given evidence of his fitness for the 
work ; while his judicious bearing, together with his painstaking 
application to his duties, have more than justified the wisdom 
of his appointment, 





A FEW WORDS ON SLEEP. 


By THE Rey. F. Waacsrarr, F.R.H.S., EDITOR OF THE 
“ Lay Preacher” Ann “ Temperance Worker.” 


Way are all our sleeping-rooms made so small? It is said that 
six hours’ sleep is enough for a wise man, seven for a child, 
and eight fora fool. But most of us are foolish enough to 
enjoy, as often as we can get it, about eight hours’ sleep, so 
usually try to get more than that ; but suppose we take eight 
hours as the average quantity. Here is one-third of our entire 
existence actually spent in those parts of our houses which give 
us least concern either as to space, ventilation, or other 
essential requisites for health. We lavish all our thought and 
chief expense upon sitting-rooms and drawing-rooms, where 
we remain for comparatively short periods; but we are careless 
of the places where we spend the chief part of our inactive 
existence. In regard to the former places, business or pleasure 
calls us out of the room into the open air several times during 
the day ; in the latter we remain without change continuously 
for hours. Such a state of things cannot but have a very 
serious effect upon our health when the bedroom is but small 
and indifferently ventilated. 

Nor are the inconsistencies of the English people confined 
to the places in which they respectively eat and sleep. While 
the whole attention is for a considerable part of every day con- 
centrated on such questions as ‘* What shall we eat? What 
shall we drink?” scarcely any one troubles to ask how it 
comes about that we want to go to sleep, or how sleep is best 
to be obtained. Yet sleep is fully as necessary to the body as 
food. Who has not been ready to say, with Sancho Panza, 
“Blessings on the man that invented sleep!” “It is that,” 
to quote the same wise sage, “ which covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak, that is meat for the hungry, 
drink for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot.” 
Or, to look more seriously at the subject, with quaint old Sir 
Thomas Browne, “It is that death by which we may be said 
to die daily—a death which Adam died before his mortality— 
a death whereby we live a middle and moderating point be- 
tween death and life. In fine, so like death, I dare not trust 
without prayer and an half adieu to the world, and take my 
farewell in a colloquy with God.” 

All parts of our bodies rest at one time or other. They 
cannot always work, but for their rest they need not all sleep. 
They rest when not in active work—between their work—some 
more, some less. But the brain proper—that is, the higher 
mental part thereof—rests only in sleep. It may labour little, 
it may cease, as many have to cease, from extreme toil—but it 
only rests and recruits itself for fresh work when sleep is 
present. Andsoin many illnesses—in the fierce ravings of 
delirium, or the wanderings of fever, we know that sleep must 
come, or death. The other parts of the bodily system—as of 
the nervous system—aré at work during sleep, though with 
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slackened pace. The heart beats slower, the breath comes 
more quietly and less frequently ; but the heart and lungs do 
their work, and are supplied with due nerve power in sleep as 

well as in waking. So, too, with the great organs of digestion. 
All that is concerned with the merely animal life of the organi- 
sation discharge their functions during mental sleep, 

But, as many of us know to our cost, it isnot always that the 
brain entirely ceases to work during the hours that should be 
sacredly devoted to slumber. Not everyone can sleep the 

-calm and happy sleep of childhood. We cast our weary 
limbs upon the bed, but the cares of the day will haunt us in 
our dreams, or possibly they keep us awake altogether. 
Probably the most frequent cause that prevents sleep in those 
who neither enjoy the happy carelessness of childhood nor 
possess the apathy of old age, is mental worry, or anxiety of 
some kind or other. ‘There are, of course, physical causes, 
such as indigestion, cold—especially cold feet—é&c.; but still 
the chief causes are to be sought in the condition of the brain 
itself. This fact suggests at once the importance of tracing, as 
far as may lie in our power, the connection between our 
physical surroundings and our mental condition. 


-Anything that stimulates the brain to any considerable 
amount of action prevents sleep. Hence, close study up to 
hour of retiring for the night is an unwise practice. When we 
have been working for hours with tiring brain we do not go to 
sleep the moment we lay our heads upon the pillow; sleep 
comes to us slowly and coyly. The head feels hot, and we 
hear the rapid pulse in it as we lay, and only by degrees does 
the quickness of this abate. The primary rule for promoting 
healthful sleep must be to remove the cause of this disquietude. 
The next requires that our sleeping-rooms be sufficiently 
spacious and sufficiently ventilated ‘to provide the lungs with 
plenty of fresh air, so that the blood may be well supplied 
with oxygen. 

Many ingenious devices have been tried to overcome sleep- 
lessness. Some persons will set themselves deliberately to 
count a thousand at a steady pace, relying on the monotony of 
the operation to send them off into blissful unconsciousness by 
the time they get among the seven hundreds ; others, with 
less monotony, set themselves to recite fifty or a hundred lines 
of poetry; others hope to attain the same end by slowly re- 
peating the alphabet in a low whisper, returning backwards 
when the Z is reached, and continuing the operation till tired. 
Some persons fix the attention upon some huge piece of 
machinery, watching in imagination its slow and steady 
motion ; or they will picture to the mind the regular play of a 
fountain or a waterfall. It is doubtful, however, whether much 
success attends these ingenious methods; for, as Bowring 
says :-—. 

‘* Sleep is no servant of the will, 
It has caprices of its own ; 


When courted most it lingers still; ° 
When most pursued, ’tis swiftly gone.” 


There are surer methods than any of these. Burton in his 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” tells us that when Ptolemy, King 
of Egypt, once asked a philosopher what would make him 
sleep quietly in the night, he was told that ‘the best way was 
to have divine and celestial meditations, and to use honest 
actions in the daytime.” The finest sedative is the conscious- 
ness of awell-spent day. Horace says :— 
‘‘ The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 
In any stormy breast. 
’Tis not enough that he does find 
Clouds and darkness in the mind : 
Darkness but half his work will do ; 
’Tis not enough—he must find quict too.” 
That quietude is best obtained by him whose conscience is 
at rest, and who can say with David, “Iwill both lay me 
down in peace and sleep; for Thou, Lord, only makest me 
dwell in safety.” 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF SANITARY 
REFORM. 
I, 


‘* The relation of the individual to the community, and the reflex action 
of the community in the individual, give a double motive for sanitary 
action. If the analogy between the physiological condition of a com- 
munity and an individual be real, as I believe it to be, the essential condi- 
tions in the health of communities and of individuals must be the same. 
They must be well clothed, well fed, well housed, well aired, and well 
watered.”—Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


ApouT one hundred years ago the illustrious Benjamin 
Franklin proclaimed the great truth that public health and 
public wealth must aiways go hand in hand, yet so slowly does 





such truth permeate Society, animate minds, and guide the 
policy of statesmen, that our leading men are only now begin- 
ning to give a marked prominence to the subject in their 
public utterances, 

That such considerations, however, are gradually claiming 
the attention of the most advanced minds, is one of the signs 
of the times. ‘I consider,” said Earl Beaconsfield, in his 
famous political manifesto at Manchester, in 1873, ‘‘the health 
of the people to be the most important subject that can engage 
the attention of statesmen. It is a question that really almost 
comprises every object which we wish or desire. Properly 
considered, it refers to human habitations, to purity of water, 
to purity of air, to the non-adulteration of food, to all those 
subjects which, properly treated, may advance the happiness 
and comfort of men. I therefore impress upon you, above all 
things, beyond all our party differences, even superior to those 
great political questions to which party differences must yield, 
to consider that the greatness of this country depends upon 





the maintenance of the integrity and power of the English 
race, and that the health of the people is at the foundation of 
all our greatness and splendour.” 

Lord Derby also, on the occasion of the opening of a hos- 
pital near Liverpool, referred to the same subject with 
admirable effect. Everything he declared depends upon our 
national health. ‘It is by continuous and persevering labour 
alone, hand work and head work, that England holds its posi- 
tion against other countries more favoured by nature; but 
without a high standard of vitality—and that, as you know, 
implies more than a mere lengthening out of life—labour such 
as we require cannot be kept up. Again, where we have to 





deal with men in masses, the connection between vice and 
disease is very close. With a low average of popular health, 
F you will have a low average of national morality and probably 
also of national intellect. Drunkenness and vice of other kinds 
will flourish in such a soil, and you cannot get healthy brains 
to grow on unhealthy bodies. Cleanliness and self-respect go 
together, and it is no paradox to affirm that you tend to purify 
men’s thoughts and feelings when you purify the air they 
breathe.” While giving expression to such undoubted truths, 
Lord Derby had the candour to admit the backward state of 





public intelligence on the subject, and that it is only within 
a very recent period that public men have directed their atten- 
tion to it. Fora political leader to have expressed, even a 
dozen years ago, such opinions respecting national health as 
Earl Beaconsfield expressed at Manchester, ‘‘ would have been 
thought,” he said, “eccentric and paradoxical.” 

But although it is happily becoming more and more a 
recognised truth that the physical well-being of the people lies 
at the root of all social and moral progress, as well as national 
stability, and although it is gratifying to acknowledge that there 
has been conspicuously observable in the legislation of recent 
years a desire to provide means for the healthful recreations 
of the people, and to promote sanitary measures for the preser- 
vation of public health, still one great and grievous impediment 
continues to exist in the way of improvement, and that is the 
ignorance which prevails to so lamentable an extent concerning » 
| the fundamental laws of health. 
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This ignorance is not confined to the “lower orders,” but 
pervades all classes, and is quite as inveterate (while much 
more pernicious) in the middle and higher as in the humbler 
ranks of society. We cannot, indeed, well complain of popular 
ignorance respecting the laws of health, and the evils that flow 
from it, while those who may be socially regarded as fortune’s 
favourites are scarcely more enlightened. 

It is over forty years since Dr. Southwood Smith, one of the 
noble band of pioneers in the cause of sanitary reform, com- 
plained that “ excepting as a qualification for the practice of 
surgery and medicine, in the curriculum of no schcol or college 
in England is an explanation of the structure and functions of 
the human body included,” and argued, not without reason, 
that it was impossible for legislation to form a rational judg- 
ment on measures tending to improve or deteriorate the public 
health while they moved in a state of total darkness in regard 
to every process and condition on which life and health 
depend. Yet the acquisition of such knowledge is net even 
now included in the education considered necessary to form 
an accomplished English gentleman, to say nothing of an en- 
lightened legislator. The phenomena of life, the structure and 
functions of the organs upon which those phenomena depend, 
the circumstances that are conducive to health, the conditions 
that ordinarily produce disease, the means by which the opera- 
tion of those conditions may be avoided or counteracted, the 
relation between physiological organisation and physiological 
health, and the immutable known laws that regulate both, 
these are subjects upon which the average university 
graduate is not much better instructed than the casual atten- 
dant at a ragged school. Hence there is little hope that 
effective sanitary measures will be successfully carried out 
while, as a rule, all classes of society remain deplorably 
ignorant and indifferent respecting their value.—M. 
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A VERY imprudent physician has done his brethren a great 
injury by thoughtlessly divulging one of the most valuable 
secrets of the profession, while riding up to Union Square in 
the Fourth Avenue cars the other day. ‘ How is practice 
now? You must be making a great deal of money, for every 
third person seems to be ailing?” ‘True, there is much 
serious sickness, but I get no practice. The panic has made 
the times so hard that people cure themselves by eating 
nothing.” There are a few bodily ailments which are aggravated, 
and in some cases rendered incurable, by insufficient diet ; 
but, with the exception of diphtheria and a few others, nine 
out of ten of all ordinary ailments are controlled, are arrested, 
are permanently cured by a wise diminution of the amount of 
food eaten. This is particularly the case when there is no 
decided ailment, but a general feeling of discomfort or of 
unwellness. [In all actively inflammatory maladies, where 
there is acute pain anywhere, total abstinence from all sub- 
stantial food, from everything liquid or solid, except hot teas, 
is the sheet-anchor of safety, when not extended beyond thirty- 
six hours. No one should venture on a longer abstinence 
without the advice of a physician. 

All pain is caused by over-distended blood-vessels pressing 
against some neighbouring nerve. Hence the quickest way of 
relieving any ordinary pain is to diminish the amount of blood 
in the vessels of the part by bleeding. But there isa safer, a 
better, and a more enduring relief in cutting off the supply of 
blood ; and as blood is made out of the food we eat, it must 
be apparent that if, on the feeling of pain or discomfort, we 
cease eating absolutely, that pain must begin to diminish 
within six hours, that being the time required for converting 
food into blood, and if no more food is eaten, no more blood 
can be made ; while the amount in the system is diminished 
at the rate of two or more pounds in every twenty-four hours 
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of invalidism, there must be relief, But let it be remembered 
that while this diminution goes on in a state of rest by means 
of the perspiration, sensible and insensible, as well as by all 
the involuntary motions of the system, and the friction of the 
blood along its vessels, it is an important fact that every crook 
of the finger, every wink of the eye, every thought of the 
mind, is at the expense of the consumption of a greater or less 
number of particles of the body ; so that, in every succeeding 
moment, the body weighs less than it did the preceding 
moment ; this diminution takes place in the amount of the 
circulating fluids direct. 

If, then, the slightest. motion diminishes the amount of 
blood, and it is the excess of blood in a part that causes pain, 
the next best means of diminishing pain, after cutting off the 
supply of food, is exercise. Hence the more a man exercises 
short of actual fatigue, the better he will feel, the sooner and 
more effectually will he be relieved. Many a time a man has 
felt uncomfortable, sometimes very decidedly so, but upon 
taking a walk or ride, or engaging in some interesting work, 
he expresses himself as having been greatly relieved. J.et, 
then, this thought impress itself on the mind, that in the 
common every-day ailments of life we must look for the cause 
in an excess of blood and other fluids in the body, and that 
whatever diminishes that excess is curative.—Hall’s Journal 
of Llealth. 








CODDLING CHILDREN. 


A GREAT many city and country children are miscared for, in 

different ways, as the cold weather comes on. It is a sight to 

turn a young radical into an old fogey, to observe the amount 

of coddling bestowed on children by foolish parents who are 

able to indulge in it. We saw a little boy of six or eight years 

on the Avenue the other day, whose appearance advertised his 

responsible parent as a simpleton. He was dressed in velvet, 

with a wide lace collar around his neck, and with thin embroi- 

dered stockings over his spindling legs, and morocco shoes on 

his pinched feet. His hair was cut squarely across the fore-- 
head, and hung in long curls on his-shoulders. The poor 
little fellow was hopping along in a constrained and hopeless 

fashion, trying to appear happy. But his genuine and natural. 
self, thus hampered, could not assert itself, and he presented 

simply a wretched parody on boyhood. 

This was an extreme case, to be sure; but when girls of 
fifteen are sent a mile or two to school in a carriage, and lads 
from twelve to sixteen habitually take the street cars for the 
same purpose; when they go into school fresh and strong in 
the Fall, and come out in the spring wilted and weak, pale 
and peaked—the boys joyless and despirited, and the girls “so 
delicate, you know,” something is wrong. Very likely the 
cramming system in the schools, and the lack of good air in 
the rooms, are answerable for a share of these ill effects. But 
in “the good old days,” when boys and girls together went two 
miles over country roads to school—often breaking their own 
paths in winter—they managed to learn enough to make intel- 
ligent citizens, and fit themselves for useful and honourable 
careers, without having “‘the tuck” all taken out of them by a 
four months’ schooling. 

With only exceptions enough to prove the rule, we believe 
the boys or girls who are not able to walk to school are not 
able to go. No military drill or light gymnastics, excellent as 
they are in their place, will do the children such good as a 
brisk walk in the open air. It stirs the blood, expands the 
lungs, gives health to the nerves and strength to the muscles, 
as no mechanical ‘exercises ” will do. A little forethought and 
pains will make it entirely practicable to win the children to 
the habit of walking to and from school. It only means 
breakfast a few minutes earlier, and a little pleasant encou- 
ragement in the way of liberty to play or to ride at other times, - 

In the towns there is too much coddling and carrying of the . 
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children, as in the country there is too much work or mono- 
tonous idling, and not enough recreation and play. The 
stalwart, energetic, pushing, unconquerable men of to-day, in 
whatever field of effort, are not the lads of forty years ago who 
had all the pocket-money they wanted, and were carried from 
the cradle to the counting-room or college without effort of 
their own. The splendid matrons of to-day were not young 
ladies at twelve. Coddling comes with wealth, or is the 
result of false pride and a mistaken kindness. Children are 
only young animals, growing and learning to be men and 
women through processes of development. ‘Their parents’ 
first care should be to give them sound minds in sound bodies, 
pe to teach them self-reliance with the other virtues.— Golden 
ule, 


LIFE—ITS NORMAL AND ABNORMAL 
COURSE. 
By K. J. STEINBACHER, DiRECTOR oF THE MEDICAL 
INSTITUTE IN MUNICH. 
Translated from the German, 











I. THe Foop oF LirE—FLUIDS AND THEIR TRANSFORMATION. 

“The substance of which the body consists is in constant motion—the same matter 

appearing continually in a new form.” 
LIFE consists of a number of processes, of which one perpetually takes the 
place of the other. The substances of which individual bodies are formed 
change ; new matter is added as the old, worn-out substance disappears. 
If this process of change proceeds ina normal condition we are well. 
On the contrary, we are sick when life is progressing under abnormal con- 
ditions, or under disturbed processes of the transformation of substances. 

Disease is accotdingly an abnormal state of nature, against which man 
by instinct battles. 

To remove disease has ever been the. object of the science of medicine. 
To remove from the system that which causes disease, to produce new 
fluids, to place them into proper mutual relations, are the objects which the 
physician should and ought to reach. 

But where do the causes of disease lie which thus produce a change in 
the entire organic machinery? Our body, a microscopic world, the most 
simple, ard at the same time, the most complicated of all machineries, is 
much like a clock--the whole suffers more or less if the least part of it is 
out of order. 

Most diseases have their seat and origin in the fluids—in the substances 
by which we are preserved and vivified, which have the power to make us 
sick or well. As the spring in the watch and the steam in the locomotive 
are the moving and the machinery in constant activity, preserving powers, 
so there is also in the human organism a certain something which keeps it 
alive. Life is motion. The motive power, whose office begins already at 
the instant of conception, which is constantly in motion, although at times 
uneven and irregular, is the blood. Blood is the nourishment of life. If 
this nourishment is sound in all its parts, then health characterises the en- 
tire organism. 

If this nourishment of life—padwlum vite—is diseased, then it is also 

- disease-producing at the same time, and the whole life must suffer under its 
disease-producing influence. In this nourishment of life—that is, in its 
normal or abnormal state, lies accordingly the origin of our greatest en- 
joyments,-as also the cause of our physical sufferings. 

Blood—how does it originate? How does it continue to exist? It is 
our focd, that which we eat and drink, which in its dissolved state is 
changed into blood by an especial apparatus—the digestive organs. It 
would therefore not appear so vain if people should say that man consists 
of what he eats and drinks. For it is but too true that the bloom of life, 
thoughts, feelings, and wishes depend on the earth upon which we are 
placed, because upon its products depends mostly our sustenance of life. 
It is also true in a certain sense when George Forster says, ‘‘ The history 
of the products of the ground is deeply and intimately woven into the fate 
of man and into all his feelings, impressions, and actions.” If it be food, 
then, which produces healthy blood, why, then, should not this same food 
be also enabled to form diseased blood, and thus become poisonous, when 
taken ina perverted quantity or quality ? 

The blood, having absorbed the proper food, transmits it to the different 
organs of the body. In these again it undergoes certain changes; for the 
old must vanish before the new, the used-up oil must be replaced by new 
oil, and the living machine, which we call life, must receive new supplies. 
A portion of these is changed into blood, while the remainder is rejected 
as useless to make room for new elements. 

In the blood, therefore, lies health and life. The blood itself receives 
its nourishment through our food by its ever moving and living circulation. 

Hence, on this same food depends life and health, disease and death. 

Under the word ‘‘ food,” in its widest application, we understand every- 
thing which appertains to the sustenance of life—eating and drinking, light 
and air. The changes which our material food undergoes, until it is 
transformed into blood, we call digestion, a : ; 











The organs of the body created to bring about these changes are-the 
digestive organs. ; 

Formation of blood and digestive organs—what an intimate and necessary 
connection ! The chief condition of every life. Is it, then, to be wondered 
at that an ailment of the digestive organs and a disturbance of the digestive 
process interferes with health and makes man a sufferer? Where one part 
suffers the whole must suffer, not only through sympathy, but still more on 
account of the organic connection which the single parts sustain to the 
harmonious whole. During the time the food enters and leaves the 
body it has to undergo numerous changes. Its reception, however, has to 
be as normal as its assimilation and discharge, for that alone which is use- 
less for the formation of blood and useless for life is rejected. 

We exhale useless nitrogen, to inhale in its stead the elixir of life— 
oxygen. If fora few minutes we should retain the nitrogen and neglect to 
inhale oxygen, such action would be inimical to life. 

The introductory organs, beginning with the mouth, continuing through 
the glands, the stomach and its juices, the liver, the gall, the intestines, 
with all their partitions and ramifications, with their absorbing vessels, 
down to the rectum, must all act in harmonious order, if the formation of 
the blood is a normal one. In conjunction with this must be the exchange 
of fluids—their even proportionment—and the rejection of their useless 
parts. This exchange, this even proportionment, produces the change of 
substance, upon th unerring process of which depends the normal condi- 
tion of our bodies as well as the duration of life. 

Hence we perceive that upon the action of the fluids (the blood), as the 
principal of the sustenance and the preservation of life, health or disease 
depends. 

Of the food, the prototype of our blood, we shall speak as soon as we 
have shown the condition of the fluids when they are disease-producing. 


JI.—VITAL POWER—DISEASE. 


“ Natura dulce satus.” 


If the healthy flow of life is disturbed, it becomes the duty of the medical 
art to regulate and lead it back to its natural channel. 

The same life which animates us while well is present during illness, only 
it is life under different manifestations, because the conditions of life have 
changed. 

That power which operates in us until death makes appearance—the 
desire of self-preservation, which controls us whether sick or well—that 
power which ever lives in us as the result of our li‘e-preserving con- 
ditions, is the vital power. 

We need its aid when we are called upon to heal disturbances in the 
system, even a3 we need the mainspring if we wish to repair or regulate 
our watches. A person wrapped in a wet sheet would never become warm, 
if this same vital power had ceased to be active within him. Thus, the 
administration of a remedy would produce no results whatever if the body 
should be lacking in this vital power, by means of which alone the 
necessary reaction can be produced. Hence the correctness and deep 
truth of the axiom, MWVatura sanat, medicus curat—‘‘* Nature alone can 
heal.” The physician simply takes care to direct this healing, recupe- 
rating vital power. To attack disease, then, wher: it is most deeply rooted, 
where it has its source, from whence it derives its nourishment, should be 
the sole aim of the medical practitioner. 

The experienced gardener does not treat singly the leaves, or the stem, 
or the flower, or the- branches of his drooping plants, but takes hold of 
the roots, bestowing upon them his care, new earth, new fertilising 
agencies ; neither does the true physician single out for his attack some 
prominent symptoms, but he bestows his care upon the source from whence 
they derive their origin. 

Hence it would prove fallacious in diseases of the eye and ear, which, 
for example, have made their appearance in consequence of scrofula or 
venosity, to treat simply the eye or the ear. Treat the scrofulous habit, 
regulate the venous congestion of the blood, and eyes and ears will be 
cured without the application of local or specific remedies ! 

Nature is the healing power—guided by her the physician best obtains 

his object. Nature is and remains nature ; vital power, we repeat, is 
always the same, whether normal or disturbed, but wi'hout vital power no 
cure. 
To heal—curare—means to aid the distutbed state of Nature, so as to 
restore her with ease to order. We must show her the way by which she 
may receive and put to use the curative means ; we must open to her the 
portals through which she can throw off what is obnoxious. In en- 
deavouring to cure we must therefore pay attention to that which is the 
main cause of suffering, to that which produced the disease. 

Under food in its wider sense we also class the air which we breathe— 
the climatic agencies by which we are surrounded ; as this is, for example, 
the case with miasma and chlorosis, when chills and fever or chlorosis, 
without the giving of any remedies, are cured by a simple change of 
location. 

There are yet other influences which create disease, disturbances in the 
assimilation and the distribution of food, disturbances in the secretation of 
fluids and the excrements. 

But these general remarks on blood, life, and vital power were deemed 
necessary as a preface, it being here chiefly our aim to speak of the general 
laws upon which the only true manner of treating diseases according to the 
laws of nature can be based, in order to operate by natural remedies upon 
the vital power, and through its means upon all the fluids, 
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PHILOSOPHY OF POTATO COOKING. 


THERE was a time when potatoes were worth a dollar each! How could 
that be? The man must have been starving to pay that price! It was not 
one man, but thousands of men, who paid that price, and right here in 
California, too. They had abundance of bread and meat (salt as a rule) 
and whisky; but still they were starved, and the starvation showed itself 
as scurvy. With scurvy at the doors potatoes were cheap at a dollar 
apiece. Of course this was in the gold days, when agriculture was at a 
discount and fruit and vegetables scarce. But this fact is a text, and bears 
on the question of how to cook a potato. Few seem to know or to be 
willing to take the trouble to cook a potato so as to get the real food value 
of it. The common idea is that a potato is three-fourths water and the 
rest starch ; and the fallacy hides entirely the health value of the potato. To 
the scurvy-stricken sufferer starch is of no use; he has abundance of it in 
his bread, his flour, or rice. A potato is in reality three-fourths juice and 
about one-fourth starch, and it was the juice that the early Californians paid 
a dol!ar for—the juice which most cooks throw away, serving up the less 
useful starch devoid of aroma and flavour, except, perhaps, that of salt. 
The scorbutic miners dared not cook their potatoes, but ate them raw. 
The juice was too precious to waste; the starch they did waste, for un- 
cooked starch is almost indigestible by the human body. 


In fruits and vegetables the blood (juice) is truly the life thereof, and any 
mode of cooking which does not preserve that is at once foolish, extrava- 
gant, and unhealthy. Mild scurvy, due to the want of those juices, is the 
most common cause (in children especially) of many skin diseases, of mal- 
formed bones, and of much physical weakness and liability to disease. In 
cooking potatoes many people first pare them, losing thus the most nutritious 
part of the potato, for we find, as a rule, in all seeds and vegetable growth, 
that the flesh and bone forming materials are most abundant towards the 
surface. Thus in wheat the central part of the seed is little more than pure 
starch, the albuminous and mineral matters existing chiefly near the outer 
surface. But our cook, not satisfied with wasting the outer and best part 
of the potato, proceeds further to waste the juice by steeping the cut 
potatoes in cold water. Boiling water would not be so wastelul, as it 
would coagulate the albumen near the surface, and thus put a new skin on 
the potato, which would preserve the juices. The wasteful cook, after 
steeping, now proceeds further to waste the life of the potatoes by boiling 
them in water. Analysis has shown that by this mode of cooking forty- 
two per cent. (nearly one-half) of the potash is lost; and as potash is for 
scurvy perhaps the most valuable part, it is safe to say that half of 
the juice is lost. 

The juice of the potato contains, combined with the potash, the acid of 
oranges (citric acid) and others, probably those of apples (malic) and of 
grapes (tartaric). As regards quantity the juice of a potato is just twice as 
rich in these anti-scorbutic acids and alkalies as that of the grape. Proper 
cooking should preserve all this. The German eats his potato raw, as 
salad: but this plan, as before remarked, is wasteful of the starch, though 
it makes sure of juice. The Frenchman cooks his in nearly boiling oil, 
perhaps the best method of any, if the potato must be first pared, as it 
cooks them thoroughly, quickly, and with no loss of anything but water. 
It, however, requires considerable ‘practice, as, if the oil is too cold, it 
soaks into the potato, spoiling it in taste, as also for the ordinary dyspeptic 
American stomach. Again, if the oil be tao hot it burns the outside of the 
potato ; but this is the lesser evil. If rightly managed the potato comes 
out dry, mealy, and of a pale amber tint; no oil is absorbed, as may be 
tested by placing the potato on a piece of clean paper, which it will not 
stain. In this mode of cooking the potatoes are placed in a wire basket, 


and Se pianged into a deep pot of hot oil, for how long experience alone 
can tell. 


Steaming is the only mode of cooking free from all objection, and is at 
once easy, Inexpensive, and economical. An impromptu steamer may be 
made by piercing with say one-fourth or one-half inch hoies, the 
bottom of an old saucepan, and placing this over another of rather smaller 
size, in which a little water is kept briskly boiling. The potatoes may be 
either pared or not, as desired ; paring is of course always wasteful in it- 
self ; but the steaming extracts no further juice. Boiling with their jackets 
on is free from many of the objections mentioned against the boiling of 
pared potatoes. Analysis has shown a loss of only three per cent. Putting 
plenty of salt in the water tends to prevent the loss of juice. Baking, 
perhaps of all modes of cooking, best brings out the flavour, aroma, and 
quality of a good potato. Baking, or rather roasting in the ashes under 
the fire makes a dish worthy of an epicure. But this mode wastes not per- 
haps as much, but a considerable proportion of the potato and some of the 
Juice, for much of the potato adheres to the burnt skin, and also the 
ev2poration from the surface draws the inner juices towards the skin, where 
much of them are burned beyond use. 


Where fruit or vegetables are scarce, and children are not very healthy. 
there is no cheaper, easier, and better medicine than potato soup. Cut the 
potatoes in thin slices, and put them in cold water an hour or two before 
boiling, if convenient. Boil quickly and strongly till soft, after which 
Stand them back on the stove, stirring them well till all is reduced to a 
granular soup. Add no salt till near the end. Tomatoes or any other 
vegetable may be added to taste. Meat, too, of course, and milk, if it is 
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In boiling whole potatoes try and have them as near one size as possible. 
Watch particularly to boil them evenly, and without pause. If the boiling 
cease for a little, the potatoes cool and begin to suck in water. The good 
cook keeps up his boiling till the moment he pours off the water, and then 
he allows them some little time on the stove, with the lid off the saucepan, 
to dry. Those waxy, damp, badly cooked potatoes are a sore trial to a 
weak stomach. They are difficult to masticate. The saliva cannot pene- 
trate to every starch cell, for they are already soaked with water—conse- 
quently their digestion must go on in the bowels instead of in the mouth ; 
and to most persons that means flatulence and sometimes very uncomfort- 
able feelings. But in a dry, mealy potato, which has been evenly and 
quickly cooked, every starch granule has expanded itself double, has burst 
its cell wall and absorbed all the juice in its neighbourhood. When it 
goes into the mouth it is easily reduced to a meal, and so rapidly absorbs 
the saliva that itis half digested before it reaches the stomach.—Laciji¢ 
Rural, 





LONDON FOG AND SMOKE. 


ON Friday last an influential and well-attended public meeting was held, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House, at the instance of the joint committee of the National 
Health and Kyrle Societies, for the purpose of considering the best means 
of securing the abatement of the nuisance arising from the presence of 
smoke in the air of London and elsewhere, and from the injurious character 
imparted to fogs by unconsumed carbon particles. Among the gentlemen 
on the platform were the Right. Hon. G, J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., the Very 
Rev. Dean Stanley, Mr. W. Spottiswoode (president of the Royal Society), 
General Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Dr. Farquharson, M.P., Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter, Professor Chandler Roberts, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttlewopth, 
Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. W. R. E. Coles. 
The Lord Mayor called on Mr. W. R. Cotes, who announced the receipt 
of letters expressing sympathy with the movement, and offering apology 
for unavoidable absence, from Lord Derby, Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. E. N. 
Buxton, Professor Tyndall (who wrote that he took the greatest interest in 
the movement), Mr. Robert Hunt, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Alderman Cotton, 
Mr. Thistleton Dyer, Dr. Abbott (head master of the City of London 
School), General Sir F. Cotton, M.P., the Rev. Septimus Hansard (rector 
of Bethnal Green), the Rev. Canon Farrar, the Hon. L. Russell, Lady 
Henry Scott, Lord Enfield, the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. (who 
expressed the opinion that smoke could no doubt be greatly reduced, and 
remarked that he had just returned from America, where the cities were 
smokeless), and Mr. Burton, of the National Gallery (who complained of 
the action of the smoky atmosphere on pictures, and said that the glass 
protection, rendered necessary by the evil, destroyed a portion of the 
artistic, by converting the picture into a reflecting surface, a semi-mirror). 
Mr. Ernest Hart, chairman of the joint committee of the National 
Health and Kyrle Societies, in introducing the subject to the meeting, said 
it was his duty to say how the movement stood in relation to the public, 
what were its precise objects, and howit was proposed toattain those objects, 
and enlist the co-operation of that meeting, and through that meeting, that of - 
the inhabitants of London. A movement which had attained the status of 
holding a meeting, for the advocacy of its objects in the Egyptian Hall of 
the Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, in the 
presence of a Minister of the Crown ruling a department connected with 
the object of the meeting was a movement which had assumed a practical 
character, and was one which might fairly claim to be so advanced as to 
obviate the necessity of proving its elemental principles. He would not 
occupy their time in discussing the evil of a smoky atmosphere, but ask 
them to consider the best means of procuring the abatement of smoke and 
the limitation of fog. It had been said that the prevention of smoke would 
not wholly prevent fog. Considering that the Metropolis was situate in a 
basin of clay, was penetrated by a great river, and was in a small island 
surrounded with wide oceans, it was not contended that fogs would not 
continually occur ; but it had been demonstrated scientifically—if the 
senses would not perceive it—that smoke lent to fog much of its opacity, 
and corrosive, irritating, and destructive qualities ; that it was by reason of 
the admixture of the smoke that the sunlight was shut out often, that the 
fine art of public buildings was corroded, that the cultivation of flowers 
was rendered so difficult, and, in short, that every condition for health and 
happiness was lowered ordiminished. There were signs of these facts. 
During the fogs of last winter the mortality in London rose to forty per 
cent.-—higher than any rate since the last cholera epidemic. This 
mortality did not extend to the provinces, and, moreover, the excess 
was almost wholly due to respiratory diseases. He was talking with 
Mr, Stansfeld in that gentleman’s garden at South Kensingtonsometime ago, 
and Mr. Stansfield remarked that in his father’s time roses flourished in 
the garden, but at the present time these flowers would no longer grow, 
owing to the condition of London atmosphere. What was destructive to 
flowers was harmful to animals. As to the remedy in the future there was 
no doubt that the factories of London produced less smoke now than was 
the case ten or fifteen years ago ; and now in some the smoke was entirely 
consumed. This consumption was not expensive, but involved absolute 
gain. By this means the navy saved £100,000 a year in coaling. Mr. 
Lefevre signified to him that he could not endorse the accuracy of that esti- 
mate ; but there was asaving. The committee thought that legislation 
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would not be in advance of public opinion or industrial capability, and 
therefore an exhibition of smoke-consuming apparatus, of smokeless coal, 
and of chemicals for rendering bituminous coal such, was contemplated at 
South Kensington. Thesmoke from dwelling-houses constituted a difficulty. 
There were estimated to be five million chimneys in London, about three 
or four million tons of coal being annually consumed. The coal wasted in 
unburnt smoke was put at a million sterling, while Mr. Chadwick estimated 
the additional loss arising from the damage caused by smoky atmosphere 
at two millions. At the proposed exhibition the inventions for the remedy 
of the nuisance would be put to the test. One wasa chemical solution, 
which, when poured over common coal, converted it into high-class smoke- 
less coal. The use of anthracite coal, of which they were told four 
thousand million tons existed in Wales, and which was burnt in America 
and Wales, was one way of avoiding smoke, but it could{not be expected 
that all householders could be induced to use it. He looked for a solution 
of the problem in the exercise of scientific ingenuity. The committee 
appointed to test the various inventions were men in whom everybody could 
have confidence, and included Professor Abel, F.R.S., and Professor 
Frankland, F.R.S. 

Mr. SPOTTISWOODE, President of the Royal Society moved : ‘‘ That it 
is the opinion of this meeting that the smoky condition of the atmosphere 
of London injuriously affects the health and happiness of the community, 
besides destroying public buildings, deteriorating perishable fabrics, and 
entailing in various ways unnecessary expenditure.” He said they were 
met there to concert a campaign against an insiduous and complex foe, 
represented by the unholy alliance of fog and smoke. One thing they 
would have to set their energies to work upon was to ascertain the con- 
ditions under which fog combined with smoke to form a deleterious com- 
pound. He was glad that the Meteorological Council had appointed a 
scientific committee to conduct an analytical investigation into the solid, 
liquid, and gaseous constituents of fog, and the causes of a smoky fog. 

General Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK said this was a battle pro focis e¢ aris 
—nay, pro aris anti focos—(laughter)—and he thought the household god 
would surely triumph at last. He reada portion of a letter he had received 
from Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, containing 
a cry of distress on account of the ruinous effect of smoke onart. He had 
much pleasure in seconding the motion. The same was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. LEFEVRE, M.P., said, as the head of the department which was 
responsible for public works and offices, and for the Metropolitan parks, 
he need hardly say he was as alive as anybody to the importance of the 
subject. The importance of pure air was even greater than that of pure 
water ; and the atmosphere of London was becoming more and more 
vitiated, and fogs were getting worse, occurring, as they did sometimes, ia 
the summer and autumn months. Some fifty years ago London was 
famous for its roses ; but now they would not grow in the parks and gar- 
dens of the Metropolis. He thought much might be done by reducing 
smoke in factories, and they should urge the Government, if necessary, to 
give additional facilities for the putting into operation of the Act on the 
subject. He did not believe it would be wise at present to interfere by 
legislation with the domestic consumption of coal, for domestic indeperd- 

-ence in this country was a deep-rooted feeling. ie was afraid people 
could not be induced to burn anthracite coal. The best way to reach the 
enormous bulk of coal consumers was by their self-interest and their 
purses. He looked for a remedy in the use of gas for heating purposes, 


and thought the time was not far distant when electricity would be the. 


means of illumination in the streets, in public buildings, and in private 
houses. He advised gas companies to turn attention to the sale of gas for 
heating purposes. Gas was too dear at present for that use, but he 
believed water gas, which gave great heat, could be made at a cheap rate. 
He could promise on behalf of the Government department he represented 
that it would endeavour to meet this great difficulty according to the best 
of its power, and would prevent smoke from the public offices and all 
Government buildings. (Cheers.) Using annually some 20,000 tons, the 
Government Offices must add to the smoke nuisance, but he promised that 
the Government would adopt improvements with a view to meet the evil. 
He trusted ere long science and the co-operation of all coal consumers 
would restore the air of London to its original purity, the blossoms to our 
London roses, and the bloom to the cheeks of our London chi'dren. 
(Cheers.) He moved: ‘‘ That this meeting is further of opinion that the 
injurious effects of fogs are largely due to the quantities of smoke given 
forth from the chimneys of furnaces, manufactories, and steam vessels, as 
well as dwelling-houses ; and that the smoke in the Metropolis might 
without any considerable difficulty be greatly lessened by the better 
enforcement of the existing law, by the introduction of amended legisla- 
tion, and by the general use in all descriptions of premises, including 
dwelling-houses,, of proper smoke-preventing apparatus, improved house- 
hold stoves and grates, or of smokeless fuel.” 

j= Dean STANLEY, in seconding the motion, said he had long had the 
subject of the evil of smoky atmosphere on his mind, though he was not 
able to enter into a scientific discussion on the subject. 

Sir U. Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH said the cause of excess of fog was the 
inability of the water in the air to evaporate, each aqueous globule being 
surrounded with an oily film derived from the smoke. 

The motion having been carried unanimously, 

Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER moved : ‘‘ That this meeting approves of the 
proposal of the joint committee of the National Health and Kyrle Societies 
to hold an exhibition, by permission of H. M. Commissioners for the 
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Exhibition of 1851, and the other authorities, in buildings erected for the 
International Exhibition of 1862, of the various smokeless coals and other 
fuels, and of various appliances applicable to household and manufacturing 
purposes, for the reduction of smoke; and to test the same in order to 
demonstrate, for public information, the means practically available to 
secure that object. This meeting is of opinion that the investigation and 
testing should precede any application for amendment of the existing 
Smoke Acts, or for new legislation in regard to smoke from dwelling- 
houses.”’ He said he thought it would be necessary to have a Royal Com- 
mission on the subject sooner or later. He was not sure that smoky atmo- 
sphere had not something to do with the bad harvests wehad lately suffered ~ 
from. 

Dr, FARQUHARSON, in seconding{the motion, expressed a hope that in a 
few years a thick London fog would become a thing of the past; and to 
show the dangerous character of the same, he cited the fog in course of 
which some cattle at the Smithfield Show died some years ago, 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

Mr. FRASER proposed ;: ‘‘ That subscriptions be invited to the fund now 
being raised for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the proposed 
exhibition and testings,” 

This was agreed to, and on the motion of Mr. Lefevre, M.P., a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Lord Mayor, upon which the meeting 





separated, 








_COWPER AT THE BAR OF THE CoMMONS.—He was overdone with 
diffidence ; so that when he was required to appear before the Bar of the 
House to sustain his nomination as Clerk of the journals, which was 
disputed, his reason was overturned, and he had to be placed under the 
care of Doctor Cotton, at St. Albans. His derangement seems to have 
assumed a religious character ; at least, the comforts of the Gospel and the 
consoling influences of the Holy Spirit, were the healing balm to his 
wounded spirit. A Bible had been placed in his way intentionally, and 
falling in with this as he walked in the garden, light and peace were 
brought to his soul. His own pen will best describe the change. He 
says, ‘‘ The Lord was pleased to reveal Himself in His word, and to draw 
the poor desponding soul to His own bosom of infinitelove. Immediately 
I received strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shone upon me, I saw the sufficiency of the atonement Christ had 
made, my pardon sealed in His blood, and all the fulness and complete- 
ness of His justification.”—/rom ‘‘ Witnesses for Christ,” in ‘* The 
Quiver” for January. 


MARKETING BuTTER IN AMERICA.—In Canada and parts of the 
United States a good deal of butter is sent to market in large cylindrical 
rolls, each wrapped in cloth, and these packed in a tight firkin or barrel, 
generally in strong brine, sometimes in dry salt. Many good dairymen in 
different sections who have a special line of customers put up their butter 
in pound or half-pound prints, or other attractive forms, and in packages 
specially adapted to this method ship directly to consumers or to faucy 
grocers and marketmen, for immediate retailing. Another method, first 
practised in 1879 and 1880, is to take the butter from the churn in granular 
form before it gathers, wash thoroughly, work not at all, but place loosely 
in a tight vessel, which is then filled with strong pure brine and sealed up. 
In this form butter may go to market fresh, be preserved for a long time, 
and at pleasure be removed from the brine, slightly worked, salted to 
taste, and made into pats or prints as ‘‘rosy” as if just from the churn.— 
from “ Dairy Farming,” by Professor Sheldon, for January. 


THE Poor MAn’s FisH.—The plaice, though a soft and watery fish as 
commonly cooked, is in great demand among the poor of London, a 
special industry having grown up in the establishment of humble shops 
where it is cut in transverse slices, fried in dripping, and sold hot at the 
counters at a penny each piece. It forms an important item in the midday 
meal of workpeople in manufacturing districts ; but by far the larger sale 
takes place in the evening, when the fat is carefully burned by the trades- 
map, that its fumes may advertise his business and invite the workman to 
supper as he journeyshome. . . Plaice have been caught weighing fifteen 
pounds ; a specimen has been mentioned two feet long. The general size 
is about three pounds, and seven or eight pounds is an unusual weight. 
Yarrell states that on one occasion the glut of plaice in Billingsgate market 
was so great that quantities of fish averaging three pounds each were sold 
at a penny a dozen, and one salesman, who possessed a hundred bushels, 
offered them at fifty for fourpence, and afterwards for anything he could get. 
As it was impossible to sell them they were divided among the poor by 
direction of the Lord Mayor. Fishermen can generally detect, from the 
appearance of the fish, the locality from which it is taken. The species 
inhabits sandy banks, and sometimes occurs on mud banks. On the flat 
sands of the Solway Firth the fishermen and their families wade into the 
water with bare feet ; when they tread on a fish it is held firmly till secured 
by the hand and placed in a basket. In the north of Europe, according to 
Yarrell, where the water is clear and the bottom rocky, it is captured with 
a heavy short spear with two barbs, to which a line is attached, which is 
dropped upon the fish from a boat so as to transfix it. In East Friesland 
the plaice thrives well in fresh-water ponds in which it has been introduced. 
Plaice spawn in the early spring, and are considered to be in the best con- 
dition by the end of May. They are sometimes taken with the line, and 
sometimes with the trawl.—/ron the article on ‘‘ Fishes,” by Professor 
Hf, G. Seeley, FLR.S., in Cassels ** Natural History” for January, 
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SMALL INVESTMENTS AND THRIFT. 


In another column will be found a letter from the secretary of 
the National Thrift Society, which fully recognises the import- 
ance of the question raised by us last week regarding safe and 
unsafe channels of investment open to the working and 
humbler classes. We are glad to see that the Society is in- 
tending to take cognisance of a subject having so important a 
bearing on thrift. Indeed, unless something is done of a very 
thorough character to expose the nature of the weak and 
fraudulent benefit, building, and insurance institutions at 
present appealing to the industrial and small tradesmen 
classes, a large proportion of the results of thrift will benefit a 
designing class of persons, who, through bogus financial and 
ropenp ree societies, seek to prey upon the industrious and 
rugal, 


The motive which leads a man earning weekly wages, and 
having a family dependent upon him, to join a benefit society, 
and so secure an income in the event of sickness, and a pay- 
ment to his family in case of death, is one highly to be com- 
mended. But it frequently happens that the society selected 
is quite unworthy of the confidence reposed in it, and in the 
hour of adversity and trial it fails to meet its obligations, A 





case in point came before a Metropolitan Police Court only 
last Saturday, when— 

‘* The chief secretary of the Society of Ancient Britons, the grand lodge 
of which is held at Limehouse, came before his worship, at the Thames 
Police-Court on Saturday, to ask his advice under the following circum- 
stances :— 

** Applicant said that on Wednesday last two of the trustees of the 
Society were summoned at that Court before Mr. Saunders for neglecting 
to pay toa Mrs. Hary Hunter the sum of £10, due to her on the death of 
her husband, who at the time of his decease was a free member. of the - 
Society. During the hearing of the summonses (which were ultimately 
adjourned) it was stated by the defendants that they were totally without 
funds, and had no money wherewith to pay the claim. Since that time the 
trustees had intimated to applicant that they did not think he would be 
justified in sitting and receiving subscriptions either from members belong- 
ing to the grand lodge, or, as he was in the habit of doing, from the branch 
secretaries. 

“‘Mr. Lushington : Is the Society a registered one ? 

‘* Applicant : Yes, sir, it is properly registered under the Act, and the 
books are audited in proper form, and the returns sent to the Registrar. 

‘*Mr. Lushington : Why do the trustees think that you ought no longer _ 
to receive contributions ? “~e) 

‘* Applicant : Because we have not sufficient funds to be able to satisfy ~ 
the claims we are likely to have made against us. It has been a very bad 
year, as the claims for sickness and death have been inordinately heavy. 

‘*Mr. Lushington : Then do the trustees consider the Society to be hope- _ 
lessly insolvent ? 

‘* The Applicant: Yes, sir; I understand so. 

‘“¢ After referring to the Act Mr. Lushington said that the Society could not 
be wound up in so summary a manner ; it would have to be done properly. 
The consent of all persons having any interest in it must be first obtained. 
Until this has been done he certainly was of opinion that applicant would 
be per‘ectly justified in sitting and receiving the subscriptions he had 
hitherto done. 

‘¢ Applicant thanked his worship and withdrew.” 

If the magistrate is right in his ruling, we think he should 
have cautioned the Society against admitting new members. 
And we do not see what good end can be obtained by con- 
tinuing the existence of a Society “hopelessly insolvent.” In 
the interest of the working classes these benefit societies require 
to be thoroughly overhauled, and the bad and doubtful ones 


sifted from those which are sound. 


But, if we deprecate the working men managers of unsound 
benefit societies, what shall we say of the educated conductors 
of assurance companies who cater for a class of small policy 
holders—who appeal to the thrifty and temperate among the 
artizans, and take of their earnings as much as they can get— 
while the financial condition of the institutions is so deplorable 
that the utmost that can be said for them is that at present they 
have not closed their doors! Agents ply intending insurers with 
prospectuses and tables, and talk of profits to shareholders and 
bonuses to policy holders, but they carefully withhold from 
them the balance-sheet, and wherever they are successful in 
hooking their prey, it may be truly said of the assured that 
they have taken “a leap in the dark.” Life insurance com- 
panies, then, especially those appealing to the industrial 
classes, need to be put into the crucible and examined in the 
popular interests. 

Co-operative and building societies, too, will also be all the 
healthier for a little independent criticism ; and, as we said last 
week, the ultimate success of the entire thrift movement 
depends upon the doubt and uncertainty at present surround- 
ing many of the investment and benefit societies being cleared 
away. ‘The sooner this much-needed work is done the better, 
and in the meantime investors cannot do wrong in availing 
themselves of the new channels opened up to them by Mr. 
Fawcett, the Postmaster-General. 





The brave only know how to forgive ; it is the most refined and generous 
pitch of virtue human nature can arrive at. Cowards have done good and 
kind actions ; cowards have even fought, nay, sometimes even conquered ; 
but a coward never forgives ; it is not in his nature. The power of doing it 
flows from a strength and greatness of soul conscious of its own force and 


security, and above the little temptations of. resenting every fruitless: - 


attempt to interrupt its happiness. ; i 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 
INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Home.—Dr. Irvine, of Glasgow, recently exhivited and explained a 
safety-lamp, the speciality of which is that it emits a loud sound when a 
mixture of gas and air enters it, and so at once detects the presence of fire- 
damp in mines. 

Mr. W. E. Teale, of Manchester, has devised a new safety-lamp, which 
also presents novel features. The chief advantage claimed for it is the 

impossibility of any flame within the lamp communicating with the air or 
gas outside. 

A prospectus has been issued by the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light 
Corporation, The promoters ask the public for half of the nominal capital, 
which is fixed at £800,000. The Corporation will buy up several existing 
patents, and it absorbs the Anglo-American Electric Light Company, 
Limited. 

The experiment of lighting with the electric light two leading depart- 
ments in the Glasgow Post Office has been so satisfactory that the 
authorities are about to arrange for the permanent lighting of several 
departments. 

Mr. Swan’s electric lamp promises well—it has received the warm 
approval of Professor Tyndall. 

A new wire nail has been introduced by Messrs. Nettlefold and Co., of 
London and Birmingham. It is oval in shape, is of great strength, and 
clinches perfectly. The Jnventor’s Record thinks this invention will seal 
the fate of the ordinary cut nail. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have petitioned Parliament for an 
amendment of our Patent Laws. ‘The petitioners call attention to the in- 
adequate accommodation afforded by the over-crowded Patent Museum at 
South Kensington, and they suggest that the administration of the Patent 
Law should be entrusted to the Lords of the Privy Council for Trade. One 
clause of the petition points out that— 

‘¢The amounts derived from patent fees have now reached the sum of 
£180,000 a year, of which only about £40,000 is expended in connection 
with the administration of the law, leaving £140,000as a tax on the pro- 
gress of invention.” 

American.—The American Society of Civil Engineers have been recently 
entertained by the Prall Union Heating Company. The dinner was entirely 
cooked by superheated water, and it was completely successful. Although 
under atmospheric pressure water can be heated no higher than 212°, 
which is much below the roasting temperature, when confined it may be 
heated up to almost any temperature. The Union Company propose to 
supply heat for culinary and warming purposes, by means of a system of 
pipes circulating water, heated under pressure to about 376°, and the brief 
experimental trials already made have been successful. 

A machine for utilising the tides has been invented by a Philadelphia 
engineer. Ifit is as successful as is alleged, it will open up a vast new 
working force, and, as the Sczentific American says, ‘‘the inventor will 
rank among the great benefactors of humanity.” 

An improved ironing machine has been patented at West Troy, N.Y., 
by Mr. John Vandercar. It is designed especially for use in laundries for 
smoothing and drying collars, cuffs, and other articles. The machine is fed 
automatically with the articles to be ironed. 


Continental.—Messrs. Siemens and Halske have obtained a concession 
_ from the authorities for building an elevated electric railway in Berlin, from 
Lichterfeld to Yeltow. 

A cremation temple, fitted with Gorini’s furnace, has been lately built in 
the beautiful cemetery of Milan, and in an adjoining hall the ‘‘ Cremation 
Society of Milan ” has its offices. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. 
[Supply and Demand. 


Home.—<According to information received the New Year opens with 
good prospects in the leading branches of industry. 

Some disaffection exists in the Cleveland District among the ironstone 
miners, regarding the award of the arbitrator, who has confirmed the 
position taken by the employers. 

As 900 houses are to be erected on the Qucen’s Park Estate, Harrow 
Road, London, during the present year, there will be work for additional 
_ pricklayers, joiners, carpenters, and plasterers, . 














At Barrow-in-Furness iron-workers and shipbuilders are well employed. 
At Birmingham the prospects in the hardware and saddlery trades are 
good. At Darlington the pig iron trade is improving. At the Hartle- 
pools prospects are brighter. At Leeds the mills are getting busy. At 
Leicester the boot and shce trade is inactive. At Newport, Monmouth, 
iron and steel trades are looking up. At Nottingham curtain hands 
are fully employed. At Sheffield several leading industries are busy. At 
Sunderland ship-yard and iron-works are brisk. At Wolverhampton mills 
and forges are in active operation. 


Colonial.—The Sydney Herald reports for the colony of New South 
Wales that in the printing trade compositors are receiving Is. per I,000 on 
news and book work, and from £2 Ios. to £3 per week for jobbing work. 
The daily wages in the buildir.g trades are—carpenters, 9s. to IIs. ; stone. 
masons, Ios. to IIs.3 labourers, 7s. to 8s.; plasterers, IIs. to 12s. 3 
labourers, 7s. to 9s. 3 bricklayers, 1os. to 12s. ; bricklayers’ labourers, 7s. 
to gs. ; painters, 9s. to 10s.; joiners, 10s. to I1s. ; plumbers, 8s. to Ios. ; 
gasfitters, 8s. to 11s. ; sawmill hands, 9d. to 1s. Workmen in the Iron 
Trades are paid by the hour; they work eight hours a day, with two breaks 
in summer and one in winter. Iron-turners, Is. to Is. 5$d. ; engine-fitters, 
11d, to Is. 4d. ; shipsmiths, Is. to1s. 6d. ; blacksmiths, Is. to Is. 4d. ; black- 
smiths’ strikers, 8d. to 92d. : ironmoulders, Is. to Is. 3d. ; pattern-makers, 
Is. to Is. 3d. 3 boiler-makers, 1s. to 1s. 4d. 3 boiler-makers’ assistants, 8d. 
to od. ; general labourers in ironworks, 74d. to 10d. ; engine-drivers, 93d. 
to 10d. ; furnacemen, 10d. to Is. 1d. ; dressers, 83d. to 11d. ; machinemen 
in fitting shop, Iod. to Is. 2d. Country blacksmiths receive from £75 to 
480 per annum, with rations or board. 


CO-OPERATION. 


Home.—The sales effected by the Wholesale Co-operative Society 
during the quarter ending in December last amounted to £873,314, being 
an increase on the corresponding quarter of the previous year of £95,126. 

A branch of the Wholesale Co-operative Society was opened in London 
on Wednesday last. If failure is the path to success, then it ought to 
succeed, as it has been preceded by several attempts which have ccme to 
grief. 

Some new premises have been erected in Tonge, near Oldham, for a 
branch of the Middleton and Tonge Industrial Society. 

The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the Columbia 
Market General Co-operative Stores, Limited, was held on Tuesday 
evening at Columbia Market, Hackney Road, London, Mr. Williamson 
presiding. The committee in their report reminded the shareholders that 
the balance-sheet for the previous half-year, ending June 3oth, 1880, 
showed a deficit of £510 6s. 2d., and this, added to an unfortunate loss of 
£126, made a total of £636 6s. 2d. Every effort had been made to carry 
out the recommendations of an investigation committee, one of which was 
that the Baroness Burdett-Coutts shculd be represented on the committee, 
and Mr. Culpin had been so appointed. Mr. Charles Drane (the manager) 
read the accounts, which showed upon the trading for the half-year a loss 
of £49 12s. 1fd., though there had been a profit on the last two months of 
£110. The butchery department, which was not profitable, had been 
closed.—Mr. Corbin was appointed auditor, and the meeting was adjourned 


‘for the accounts to be audited. 


American.—The Co-operative Brotherhood Store Association has 
It is stated to have begun humbly, 
The shares are five dollars 


commenced business in New York. 
‘¢ after the manner of the Rochdale Pioneers,” 
each. 

Colonial.—From the J//ustrated Australian News we learn that the 
colonists are alive to the disproportionate cost of distribution in relation 
to production. The subject of co-operative action among farmers, so as to 
protect themselves against the inordinate charges levied by the middle- 
men upon produce while in transit from the grower to the consumer, is 
being actively canvassed in the leading agricultural clubs and unions. 


TEMPERANCE. 
Home.—On Monday last Sir Wilfrid Lawson inquired whether the 
Government intended, during the present session, to introduce a measure 
designed to give practical effect to the local option resolution carried last 


session. The hon. baronet could scarcely have expected any other reply than 


the one given by Mr. Gladstone—viz., that that, and other questions, had 
been put aside by the extraordinary measures vequired in Ireland, 
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We are rather surprised, however, to find that the answer of Mr. Glad- 
stone does not satisfy Sir Wilfrid, who, accordingly, on Tuesday evening, 
gave notice of his intention, on the earliest possible day, to move :— 

“« That in the opinion of this House the resolution passed by the House 
on June 18th last, which affirms the justice of local communities being en- 
trusted with the power of protecting themselves from the operations of the 
liquor traffic, ought without delay to be embodied in a Bill by the Govern- 
ment to give effect to the said resolution.” 

Mr. J. H. Raper presided in place of the announced chairman, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, F.R.S., over a meeting on Monday last in the St. Pancras 
Vestry Hall, Mr. Raper stated that in 1879 £73,557,609 was spent on 
malt liquors, of which 1,000,000,000 gallons was consumed. The Rey. 
J. M. Horsley, chaplain of the Middlesex House of Detention, in speaking 
of the close connection existing between drink and crime, said that in his 
opinion three-quarters of the whole crime of England was attributable to 
drink. 

Cardinal Manning addressed a meeting of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
League of the Cross at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on the same evening. 
After urging the members assembled to maintain their principles, His 
Eminence said :— 

‘* When the League of the Cross was started people thought the mem- 
bers were reclaimed drunkards, or had been in danger of becoming such. 
He submitted very patiently to that imputation, knowing that it could not 
last for long. He was happy to say that the League of the Cross was a 
great fraternity of the most sober men and women in London, who were 
united together in abstinence from that which was ruining many, not so 
much for their own sake as for the sake of others, but for their own sake 
in the respect that they desired to rise to the higher life above the common- 
place life of self-indulgence.” 

Colonial.—The temperance societies of New South Wales have united 
in an address to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., congratulating him upon 
the passing of the local option resolution. The address, which was 
elegantly illuminated, was presented through Mr. L. Saul, late Postmaster- 
General of New South Wales, but now resident in London. 


THE COFFEE PALACE MOVEMENT. 


The Army Coffee Tavern movement is making satisfactory progress. 
The Duke of Connaught has graciously consented to act as president of 
the council for establishing such houses for the army and auxiliary forces. 
General Sir Chas. Daubeney and Col. Sir J. Stokes have joined the 
council, and the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers have just contri- 
buted twenty guineas to the object. 

‘The Grand ” Coffee Tavern, situate in the High Street, Deptford, was 
opened the other day by Sir Thomas Chambers, M.P., Recorder of 
London. Sir John Bennett and Dr. W. C. Bennett (the poet) also took 
part in the proceedings. Very complete arrangements have been made for 
cooking, and the house has been tastily fitted up. Sir Thomas Chambers, 
who may be regarded as being representative of a large number of philan- 
thropic men interested in this movement, said :— 

‘He did not speak as a teetotaller, but as one interested in temperance, 
for he could tell them, speaking from his experience as Recorder of London, 
that nearly all crimes of violence were owing to intoxication; in many 
cases of murder both the person who was killed and the prisoner charged 
with the murder were intoxicated. It was impossible to read the cases 
brought forward in the public Press and in the Criminal Courts without 
wishing to see a decrease of intemperance. He did believe a great im- 
provement was going on, but such improvements were necessarily slow. If 
these coffee taverns should become a commercial success, they would go a 
long way towards showing that the morals of the population were im- 
proving in the way of temperance.” 

The third and central house of the Derby Coffee and Cocoa House 
Company has been opened. Lord Edward Cavendish and the Home 
Secretary were present on the occasion. The house is well situated, and a 
good business is expected. It originally consisted of a chemist’s shop and 
six good rooms over, and the whole has been altered, fitted, and decorated. 
The work has been done by Mr. Bakewell, of Derby, Mr. Councillor 
Wills, of Derby, being the architect. 


THRIFT. 

National Thrift Society.—This Society has recently been consider- 
ably strengthened, and is now extending its useful work. A new and 
important branch of the Society’s work is the gratuitous distribution of a 
capital series of thrift leaflets, cards, &c., for which’there has been a great 

















demand. Under the trusteeship of several influential gentlemen, the 
Society will shortly open an important penny bank in a crowded district in 
the West of London. The general secretary (Mr. Thomas Bowden Green) 
will promptly attend to applications for the Society’s work, and will gladly 
acknowledge any donations sent to extend and develop the Society’s 
operations. At the quarterly meeting, held recently—Colonel Willett in 
the chair—it was announced that Mr. Samuel Hoare had accepted the 
office of treasurer to the Society, and that Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co. 

had been appointed auditors. Mr. Mark Whitwill, J.P., of Durdham 
Park, Bristol, was unanimously elected to a seat on the council, vacant 
through the decease of Colonel Rattray, C.B., and the following gentlemen _ 
were added to the committee—Mr. John Bagster, Mr. Richard Samuel 

Budgett, and Baron Profumo—whilst Dr. Greville Wallpole was appointed 

lecturer. A sub-committee was also appointed to draw up the annual 
report. Further means for developing the Society's work through the 

advocacy of life insurance, and in drawing attention to the best means of 
saving and economising, were discussed. Information on all these points, 

also forms for establishing penny banks, can be obtained on application to 
the secretary, at the offices of the Society, 1,'Finsbury Circus, E.C., and 7, 

New Road, Oxford. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Home.—A serious outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease is reported 
from the estate of the Duke of Northimberland at Isleworth, where the 
whole of a splendid herd of Scotch runts, numbering between thirty and 
forty, are affected. His Grace has a number of valuable cows and heifers 
on the same estate, and every care is being taken to keep them from 
infection. The disease is also prevalent at Twickenham, Hampton, 
Hanworth, and other parts of West Middlesex ; indeed, it is said to be 
more general in this division of the country than has been known for some 
years. In the county of Buckingham, the whole of which the Privy Council 
have declared to be an infected area, it appears to be subsiding, only one 
fresh outbreak being reported last week—viz., at Penn, near High 
Wycombe. 

The tenantry of the Duke of Westminster on the Eaton Hill Estate 
have received a circular from the agent, which informs them that although 
His Grace is advised that the Ground Game Act does not legally take effect 
until the ‘spring of 1882, he is willing to-consider that it is in operation 
from the 2nd proximo. The agent adds that— . ? 

‘* His Grace further begs me to say he feels confident that in exercising 
your rights under this Act of Parliament you will be glad to respect and 
protect his concurrent rights to the ground game, as well as his sporting 
rights in other respects, and that you will kill only the ground game you 
require for your own use (except, of course, where damage is being done 
by them), leaving a fair number for his use and sport. To prevent any 
mistake as to the powers granted by the Act, I enclose herewith a short 
epitome of its chief clauses.” 

On Tuesday the annual rent audit of the Premier’s estate at Hawarden 
was held, Captain Vickers, the agent, presiding. Captain Vickers announced 
that in consequence of the continuance of the agricultural depression Mr. 
Gladstone had resolved to return 10 per cent. of the rentals, which, with 
15 per cent. remission made at the last audit, makes 25 per cent. on the 
year. The tenantry expressed themselves as feeling deeply grateful to the 
Premier for his sympathy with them in their struggles. 


American.—The question of the culture of beetroot for making sugar 
is being considered in the States. The American Cultivator points out 
that upwards of seventy millions of dollars are annually paid by the in- 
habitants of the United States for imported sugar, and suggests that the 
article could be as well manufactured at home. Sugar works at Portland, 
Maine, are so successful that similar ‘‘ factories” are being set up at 
Franklin, Mass., and Schnectady, N.Y. 

The Cultivator laments that ‘‘a cloud hangs over the reputation of 
Western factory butter,” and points out that the good name of American — 
butter is at stake, and will be lost unless more honesty attends its manu- 
facture. The same paper informs us that in Chicago alone there are seven — 
factories, each turning out from 2,000 to 18,000 Ibs. of suene, or lard 
butter, per day. It is suggested that these frauds should be stamped out 
by summary legislation. 


There are indications of a rise in the value of wool, especially in the finest 
qualities, consequent upon an increased demand. | 
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Speaking of the American wheat crop, the American Miller says that 
few people realise how inexhaustible their resources are for wheat-growing- 
The total area of lands available for wheat culture is not less than 
470,000,000 acres, while the entire wheat crop of the past year would not 
supply seed enough to sow that vast area of wheat land, 


There can be no doubt about the truth of the statement made in last 
Monday's Dazly Chronicle that “in the matter of wheat-London and Liver- 
pool hang immensely just nowon New York and Chicago.” The. Chromicle 
adds :— 


‘‘The net imports of wheat into the United Kingdom in the eighteen 
weeks ending Jan. Ist this year were 25,031,154 cwt., as compared with 
29,381,510 cwt. in the corresponding period of 1879-80, and 19,599,369 
cwt, in the corresponding period of 1878-79. The visible supply at points 
of collection in the United States has increased to 30,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 28,625,000 bushels at the corresponding date of 1880, and 
18,801,000 bushels at the corresponding date of 1879. Of course the 
existence of such a heavy visible supply as 30,000,000 bushels exerts a 
depressing influence upon prices on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Colonial.—In Australia the reports continue favourable as to the 
harvest prospects, and attention is being directed to the importance of 
more thoroughly cleaning the wheat intended for export than has hitherto 
been the practice, With this precaution a good sample is expected, 


Considerable activity is being displayed in the direction of opening up 
an export trade from Victoria in butter. 


The Lllustrated Australian News reports of the wheat exhibited at the 
Melbourne International Exhibition that— 


** Most of the samples are good, and in a large number of cases they 
reach the highest degree of excellence, being pure, plump, bright, and 
thin-skinned, the northern wheat being generally very heavy, probably 
weighing in many cases from sixty-six to sixty-nine pounds per bushel. If 
other products were as well represented as wheat, the agricultural resources 
of the colony would be fairly indicated, but in all-except wheat the display 
is unworthy of Victorian agriculture.” 


The value of farm estate, live stock, plant, &c., in New Zealand may 
be gathered from the following announcement, taken from an Otago 
paper :— 

** Colonel Whitmore’s Clive Grange Estate, Hawke’s Bay, has been dis- 
posed of to Mr. John Roberts for £50,000. This includes 4,600 acres, 
13,000 sheep, 250 head of cattle, and working plant. Mr. M. R, Miller 
negotiated the sale. Colonel Whitmore will leave for England at the 
beginning of the new year, and does not intend toreturn.” 


Mr, John Plummer, who will be remembered by many of our readers as 
a journalist and social reformer, writes in the Quwzeens/ander upon 
‘* Tinctures and Essential Oils,” and their production as a new industry in 
the colony. Mr. Plummer points out that flowering shrubs yielding ex. 
quisite perfumes abound there. In his highly interesting article he 
says :— 


‘« Speaking of the essence of verbena, the Queensland catalogue informs 
us that ‘this beautiful scent is obtained from the eucalyptus citrata, dis- 
covered on the Palmer River, and excels in delicacy of perfume any other 
extract obtained from the myrtacez.’ If this be correct there is a fortune 
awaiting those who know the right way to go to work, for this is generally 
the reward of those who introduce a new or improved perfume to the 
fashionable world of Europe, Experienced botanists have repeatedly 
asserted that in Australia would be found an abundant, if not inexhaustible. 
supply of the more important materials requisite in the production of per- 
fumery ; and that they were not mistaken is shown by the numerous rich 
specimens which have led to these remarks. The perfumery manufactures 
of Europe are of more considerable extent than is generally supposed, even 
in the countries in which they are found. For a long period France en- 
joyed the reputation of leading the way in this particular industry, and to 
this day the number of manufacturing establishments is larger in that 
country than in any other part of Europe. There are many in Paris, but 
more in the south of France, where are grown most of the flowers from 
whence the essential oils are obtained, The prices of these oils are 
relatively low, but the great difficulty in the way of economic production 
on a large scale is the system of peasant proprietorship, which, however 
excellent in theory, is not always such in fact, not a few of the properties 
cultivated being less than a quarter of an acre each in extent. In Queens- 
land, where there is practically no limit to the quantity of land which may 
be placed under cultivation by a single proprietor, the conditions of 
economic production are more favourable, and it is possible that were the 
peasant-farmers of Southern France made aware of this it would furnish a 
powerlul inducement to many of them to seek their fortunes in a country of 


which they at present practically have not the least knowledge, J have 














not the necessary statistics by me, but I believe that the annual value of the 
articles of perfumery made in France is between £2,000, 000 and £ 3,000,000, 
of which nearly one-half is for export. In England, Holland, Germany, 
and Austria, the work of production is on an equally large scale ; and 
there is no risk of exaggeration in estimating the total annual value of the per- 
fumery manufactures of Europe at £10,000,000. This represents, at least, 
raw materials to the value of £7,000,000, and will suffice to show the 
extensive nature of the outlets possessed by those engaged in flower 
farming.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Szshop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


THRIET. 


; To the Editor of **HousE AND HOME,” 
DEAR SIR, ; 


In your last issue we are glad to note the following sentences : 
‘‘We feel that thrift needs to be fostered by guarding its disciples from 
being defrauded. No greater service could be rendered to the working and 
small investing classes than by detecting and exposing all fraudulent invest- 
ment societies. Honest and genuine undertakings would also be benefited 

. . .» for the very existence of the bad institutions deters large 
numbers from cultivating thrift.” 

We can indeed testify to the truth ofall this, and at a committee meeting 
of the society we represent, held on the 4th inst., it was suggested that it 
would well come within the province of the society to advocate thrift, in 
addition to the present means we employ for advocating it, by— 

The urgent advocacy of life insurance in thoroughly sound and well. 

established offices. 

Investments in thoroughly genuine and substantial institutions. 

And by drawing attention to those unsafe and misleading concerns 
which, as you rightly observe, ‘‘ exist ostensibly in the interests of 
the investor, but really in the interests of promoters or managers.” 

Permit us to add that we are always glad to do what we can in directing 
and developing thrift into proper channels, and that any assistance we can 
give in this respect will always be most cordially given, whilst assistance to 
enable us to turther develop the cause we have in hand will at all times be 
most welcome. 

We are, dear Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
THE SECRETARY AND COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL THRIFT SOCIETY, 


1, Finsbury Circus, E.C., January 11th, 1881. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE HANDKERCHIEF.—There are many ways and 
means employed between friends by which they may converse in company 
unobserved, and not be considered rude. Drawing room telegraphy kas 
become quite a science. I have pleasure, therefore, in supplementing your 
interesting article in the ‘‘ Ladies’ Corner” of December 25th, on the 
“ Language of Gloves,” by one on the language of the handkerchief. If 
a person wishes to signal, ‘‘I am desirous of your acquaintance,” the 
handkerchief must be drawn across the lips. ‘‘ I am sorry” is expressed by 
drawing it across the eyes. ‘“ You are too willing,” by taking it by the 
centre. Drop it for ‘‘ We will be friends,” and_ twirl itin your hands for 
‘“ Indifference.” The charming admission, ‘‘I love you”’ is made by 
drawing the handkerchief across the cheek ; and the strong expression ‘‘I ~ 
hate you,” by drawing it through the hands. For ‘‘ Yes” let it rest on 
the right cheek ; and for ‘* No” onthe left cheek. If your v7s-a-vis is 
tiresome, and you wish to get rid of him, twirl the handkerchief in the 
left hand. To twirl it in the right hand means ‘‘I love another.” If you 
wish to speak to a person fold the handkerchief, For ‘‘ Follow me” 
flirt it over the left shoulder. ‘* Wait” is expressed by taking opposite 
corners in both hands. For ‘‘ Weare observed,” draw across the forchead, 
and for ‘* Repeat your signal,” touch the right eye. ‘* You are changed” 
is expressed by lifting it to the right ear; and ‘‘ You are cruel ” by letting 
it remain on the eyes. Wind it around the forefinger for ‘‘ Il am engaged,” 
and around the third finger for ‘‘lam married.” Crumple it in the hand 
for ‘‘Iam impatient ;” and put itin your pocket for ‘‘ No more at 
present.”—E. R., Newcastle, inthe Mewcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


READ, AND WriITE.—Housekeepers will be glad to know that a sample 
tin of an absolutely pure mustard will be sent free by CHAMPION AND Co., 
City Road, London, on receipt of name and address. ‘Seca 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Way are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in.everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give 1t.—Coleridge. * 
— Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tenngyson. 


WE habitually think of the rain-cloud only as dark and grey ; not knowing 
that we owe to it perhaps the fairest, though not the most dazzling, of the 
hues of heaven. Often in our English mornings, the rain-clouds in the 
dawn form soft, level fields, which melt imperceptibly into the blue; or, 
when of less extent, gather into apparent bars, crossing the sheets of 
broader clouds above ; and all these bathed throughout in an unspeakable 
light of pure rose-colour, and purple, and amber, and blue; not shining, 
but misty-soft ; the barred masses, when seen nearer, composed of clusters 
or tresses of cloud, like floss silk; looking as if each knot were a little 
swathe or sheaf of lighted rain, 

Aqueous vapour or mist, suspended in the atmosphere, becomes visible 
exactly as dust does in the air of aroom. {In the shadows, you not only 
cannot see the dust itself, because unillumined, but you can see other 
objects through the dust, without obscurity ; the air being thus actually 
rendered more transparent by a deprivation of light. Where a sunbeam 
enters, every particle, of dust becomes visible, and a palpable interruption 
to the sight ; so that a transverse sunbeam isa real obstacle to the vision 
—you cannot see things clearly through it. In the same way, wherever 
vapour is illuminated by transverse rays, there it becomes visible as a 
whiteness more or less affecting the purity of the blue, and destroying it 
exactly in proportion to the degree of illumination. But where vapour is 
in the shade, it has very little effect on the sky, perhaps making it a little 
deeper and greyer than it otherwise would be, but not, itself, unless very 
dense, distinguishable or felt as mist.— Ruski. 


Thinking leads man to knowledge. He may see and hear, and read and 
learn, whatever he pleases, and as much as he pleases. He will never 
know anything of it, except that which he has thought over, that which 
by thinking he has made the property of his mind. Is it, then, saying too 
much if I say that man, by thinking only, becomes truly man ? alee 
away thought from man’s life and what remains ?—Pestalozz2. 


he a man has a right to be proud of anything, it is of a good action, 
done, as it ought to be, without any base interest lurking at the bottom of 
it.— Sterne’s Letters. 


They who speak truth, however discovered, have a right to be heard ; 
they who assist others in discovering it, have the yet higher claim to be 
applauded.—arr’s Sp:tal Sermon. 


If falsehood had, like truth, but one face only, we should be upon better 
terms, for we should then take the contrary to what the liar says for 
certain truth ; but the reverse of truth hath a hundred figures, and a field 
indefinite, without bound or limit—JZondaigne. tind . 


We are obliged to act, so far as our power reacheth, towards the good 
of the whole community. And he who doth not perform the part assigned 
him towards advancing the benefit of the whole, in proportion to his 
opportunities and abilities, is not only an useless, but a very mischievous 
member of the public; because he takes his share of the profit, and yet 
leaves his share of the burthen to be borne by others, which is the true 
principle cause of most miseries and misfortunes in life—Sw7/t. 


If laws had been promulgated to recompense good actions, as they have 
been established to punish crimes, the number of the virtuous would surely 
have been more increased by the attraction of promised benefit, than the 
number of the wicked are diminished by the rigour of punishments with 
which they are menaced.—Lowzs XV. of France. 


Every sect has a recipe. When you know it, you are master of nature : 
you solve all her phenomena ; you see all her designs, and can account i 
all her operations. If need were you might, perchance, too, be of her 
laboratory, and work for her. At least, one would imagine the partizans 
of each modern sect had this conceit. They are all Archimedes in their 
way, and can make a world upon easier terms than he offered to move 
one.— Shaftesbury. ; 


They say of poets that they must be born such ; so must mathematicians 
so must great generals, and so must lawyers, and so, indeed, must men oF 
all denominations, or it is not possible that they should excel; but with 
whatever faculties we are born, and to whatever studies our genius may 
direct us, studies they still must be. Nature gives a bias to respective 
pursuits ; and this strong propensity is what we mean by genius. Milton 
did not write his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” nor Homer his ‘ Iliad,” nor Newton 
his ‘* Principia,” without immense labour. — Cow er. ; 


_ To be angry about trifles is mean and childish ; to rage and be furious 
is brutish ; and to maintain perpetual wrath is akin to the practice and 
temper of devils ; but to prevent and suppress rising /resentment is wise 
and glorious, is manly and divine, — Watts’s « Doctrine of the Passions,” 











HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 








We take the following seasonable and economical recipes from the 
National Health Society’s ‘‘ Penny Cookery Book,” to which we have 
previously called attention :— ve 


STEWED TRIPE. 


Put one pound of tripe into a saucepan of cold water, let it come to the 
boil, take the tripe out and scrape it with a knife, throw the water away. 
Cut the tripe into square pieces. Fry one onion brown in a little dripping," 
or, better, with a few slices of bacon. Mix in a basin three dessert-' - 
spoonfuls of flour with one pint of cold water. Put this into the saucepan 
with the tripe, a few vegetables cut small, one dessertspoonful of vinegar, 
one bunch of herbs, pepper and salt. Stir till it boils. Draw the sauce- 
pan off the fire and simmer two hours. 

Wanted—one pound tripe, quarter-pound fat bacon, one onion, two 
carrots, one turnip, herbs, vinegar or catsup, pepper and salt, two ounces- 
flour. 

TRIPE AND ONIONS. 


Scrape and clean the tripe as before, and cut it into squares. Put it into: 
a saucepan with two or three onions and enough cold water to cover it.: 
Simmer for two hours. Take the onions out and chop them. Mix one. 
tablespoonful of flour with half-pint of skim milk and half-pint of the 
liquor ; pour this to the tripe, add the chopped onions, stir till it boils, 
boil another five minutes, and serve. Pepper and salt to taste. 

Wanted—tripe, onions, flour, half-pint of milk, pepper, and salt. 


STEWED COW-HEEL. 


After making cow-heel jelly, cut the remains of the heel into dice, - 
removing the bones. Fry an onion brown with one ounce of dripping in an — 
iron saucepan, add one pint and a half of cold water, and the cow-heel, - 
four cloves, pepper and salt. Wash and cut into pieces two or three’ 
carrots, two turnips, two potatoes, a few peas or French beans too old for - 
boiling, and one small onion. When the water boils, put the vegetables - 
into the saucepan and boil one hour. Ten minutes before serving mix two- 
tablespoonfuls of flour with half a teacupful of cold water. Pour this into 
the saucepan, stirring carefully to prevent Jumps. 

Rice or pearl barley may be used instead of flour. Rice takes twenty 
minutes to cook. Pearl barley must be put in with the vegetables. If 
the cow-heel has not been cooked before, it must be stewed slowly for two — 
hours before the vegetables are added. 

Wanted—one cow-heel, vegetables, half-ounce of dripping, two ounces | 
of flour, pepper and salt. j 


TO ROAST IN A SAUCEPAN. 


A good method of cooking small joints. Any strong iron saucepan will 
do, and will not be damaged if the fire is low. Melt a piece of dripping 
in the saucepan, then put in the joint, and put on the lid. Baste the joint 
occasionally, and turn it over, as the bottom will soonest become brown. | 
The fire must be slow, or the meat will burn. A sheep’s heart will be - 
done in half-an-hour ; a larger joint will take longer. 

To make the gravy, take up the meat, pour the fat out of the saucepan, 
and pour in half a pint of water or broth mixed with half an ounce of 
flour. Stir till it boils, and pour round the meat. 


POTATO PIE. 

Fill a quart pie-dish with pieces of cold meat or Australian meat, season 
with pepper and salt, and add a little water or gravy. 

Boil one pound and a half of potatoes, mash them, add half an ounce of 
dripping and half a gill of boiling milk. Cover the pie, shape the crust 
with a knife dipped in boiling water, and brown it in a hot oven. 

Wanted—cold meat, one pound and a half of potatoes, one gill of skim 
milk, half an ounce of dripping, pepper and salt. 





PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). Sir Josiah Mason (No. 90). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92)... 
Earl Derby (No. 79). The late Lord Justice Thesiger | 
Jules Favre (No. 80). (No. 93)+» oa} 

Princess Louise (No. 81). Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). M. V. F. De Lesseps (95)- 

The Marquis of Lorne (No, 83). The Duke of Argyll, K.T. (96). 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97). 
John Ruskin (No. 85). Mr. Mark Firth (No. 98). 
Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). Alfred Tennyson (No. 99}. 
General Roberts (No. 87). Mr. Thomas Whittaker (No. 100), 
H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). The Lord Mayor of London (tor), 
The late Baren Kelly (No, 89). Gen, J. A. Garfield (No. yo2), 
Mr, Robert Browning (No. 103). 


have - 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes, 


OUR HISTORY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE members of our Clubs are invited to read the notice which 
appears on this subject. The Union Council can do no better 
thing than encourage the study of history. No man can do his 
duties as a citizen unless he makes “politics” a subject of constant 
study and investigation. To form a sound and impartial judgment 
on political questions, he should make himself acquainted with 
HISTORY, especially with the history of his own country. In the 
politics of the past (which is only another word for history) he 
will find guidance in forming his opinions on the politics of the 
present. Man is essentially the same being at all times ; and the 
history of man presents to us in all ages the same questions, the 
same problems, the same principles, although under different 
names. The advantage to us, if studying the politics of the past, 
is that we can do so without the passion and prejudice which too 
much closes our judgment if we study politics only as presented 
to us in the light of the time in which we live. In the political 
strife of our own day we see only part of the case, that for the pro- 
secutor and the defendant ; we do not hear the calm and impartial 
summing up of the judge. That will only be given by public 
opinion when we are dead. But in history we hear all the parties 
speak. They are gone, and we ever listen to them coldly and 
without passion ; and we have the final judgment which mankind 
has passed upon them. 

-Not only is the study of history necessary for our political educa- 
tion as citizens ; to those who once enter upon its pursuit it becomes 
ever more and more fascinating. It is more delightful than any 
drama or novel, for the actors, heroes and villains, facts and events, 
are real—not imaginary—our own ancestors and kindred in the 
case of English history. What we have now in the shape of 
institutions, habits, and ideas, bad or good, are their work. We 
see the same motives, the same aims, the same crimes, and the 
same virtues, which agitate us now, at work then; and we can 
learn how we ought to act in our present political difficulties from 
seeing how they acted, whether rightly or wrongly. 

.Therefore, by these annual examinations in history held by the 
Union Council, we want to put it into the heads of our Club 
members—especially of the younger men—to read the books which 
we offer to place in their hands. We therefore invite the com- 
mittees and secretaries of Clubs to post up our notice, or a copy 
of it, and to invite the members to send in their names before the 
end of this month for either of the histories named. One relates 
to the history of our own land, related in a very pleasant and 
sensible fashion—the other, to the history of that marvellous 
empire which British energy and intelligence have built up in 
India. Every citizen ought to have some means of judging of the 
character of our rule in the East, so that he may be sure that the 
two hundred millions of fellow-subjects there are ruled by the 
principles of mercy and justice. 

, Hebe 








Prefs ROR ANSWERS. IN HISTORY, 
OFFERED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE UNION, 


There will be two examinations for proficiency, in each of which 
there will be awarded One Prize of THREE GUINEAS, and Two 
Prizes of ONE GUINEA. Competitors will choose in which exami- 
mation of the following works—(1) WHITES LANDMARKS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY; (2) THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA— 
they will be examined. 

Any member of an affiliated Club, in London or the provinces, desirous 
of competing, must send to the Union office, BEFORE THE 31ST JANUARY, 
his name and address, and the name of the Club of which he is a member, 
He must also specify which of the two histories he will study for the prize 
competition. A copy of the book he selects will be sent to him in the 
course of the following week, addressed #0 the care of the Club Secretary, 
to whom he is requested to apply for it. 

The book will be lent for six weeks, at the end of which time an exami- 
nation in its contents will be held by means of printed questions. These 
questions will be sent to the Club on a day to be hereafter announced, in 
order that the competitors may answer them in writing at the Club. No 
person will be eligible for a prize who has already received one in any pre- 
vious history examination conducted by the Union. 


31, Southampton Street, Strand, London, HODGSON PRatTT. 
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UNION NOTICES. 


Noricr To METROPOLITAN CLUBS.—The Union Council particularly 
desires to be infermed of the number of members in the several Metropoli- 
tan Clubs (within twelve miles of Charing Cross). Committees and 
secretaries would greatly oblige the undersigned by sending this informa- 


tion as soon as possible.—Hopcson PRATT, Chairman, 31, Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand. 


NOTICE To ALL CLUB COMMITTEES AND SECRETARIES.—The editor 
of this page invites Clubs to make greater use of its columns for announce- 


menis relating to their lectures, meetings, entertainments, &c., also to send 
news of general interest to Club readers. 


LECTURERS.—The Union Council has much pleasure in adding to the 
previous lists of gentlemen who offer their kind services to our affiliated 
Clubs the name of C. PFoUNDEs, Esq., F.R.G.S., the well-known traveller 
in Japan. He offers to give the following lecture at our Clubs: ‘* Going 
Abroad: who should Go, where to Go, and what to Do, Necessary 
Preparation, and Occupation for Leisure Time when away from Old England. 
A Discourse Addressed to those and to their Friends Seeking a Promising 
Career. Syl/abus : Information as to openings, sought for by very many. 
Keen competition and great difficulty of obtaining permanent employment. 
Narrow range here at home. Slow promotion, small pay, uncertainty of 
futyre prospects. Colonies and foreign lands afford numerous openings for 
the “right man.” How to determine locality and pursuit, and where to 
obtain information as to this, and also what should be the preparatory 
training, &c., &c. By C. Pfoundes, F.R. Geog. Soc., R. Asiatic Soc., 
K. Colonial Inst., R.S. Lit., R. Hist. Soc., Soc, Arts, F. Lore. S., Nipon 
(Japan) Inst., &c.” 


_ 


CLUB NOTICES. 

PROGRESSIVE CLUB (Johnson Street, Notting Hill).—To-morrow 
evening, Sunday, January 16th, lecture by Mr. Paul J. Descours, on 
“Buddhism.” Doors open at 7.30. Lecture at 8 o'clock. Admission 
free. Open debate. 

ELEusis CLus (180, King’s Road, Chelsea).—To-morrow evening, 
Sunday, January 16th lecture by Mr. James Beal, on ‘‘The Misused 
Educational Endowments in London.’ Sir Arthur Hobhouse in the 


chair. Doors open at 7. Lecture at 8 o’clock prompt. Admission free. 
Open debate. 





NOTICES OF WORKMEN’S CLUBS, INSTITUTES, AND 
COLLEGES. 

SourH LoNDON FREE LiBRarY AND WorKING MEN’s COLLEGE 

(143, Upper Kennington [ane).—Free evening lectures for men and 

women, at 8.30 p.m. On Tuesday, January 18th, “The Earth and the 


Sun,” by T, Dunman, Esq. At this College there isa Free Exhibition of 
fine Arts now open. 





CLUB NEWS. 


THE CosBDEN CLUB AND INSTITUTE (Kensal Road).— Third Annual 
Report.—We think that the secretary, Mr. F, Handover, has every reason 
to refer to the new premises of this Club with ‘ pride and satisfaction,” 
as he says in his report. One of the most cheering events we have heard 
of for many a day in our Club movement is the erection of this Club-house, 
built, as our readers know, by the hands of the Club members. The fact 
is full of promise for the moral and social success of an institution where 
such energy and ability has been displayed. The report states that the 
income is about £140 for the last quarter, being an increase of about £40 
on the corresponding quarter of last year. The number of members is 
nearly 350, and will doubtless be greatly increased when the new and 
more commodious premises are completed. We rejoice to learn that the 
LIBRARY is steadily growing, and that Miss Helen Taylor has presented a 
complete set of the works of the late John Stuart Mill. A sTRING BAND 
is about to be formed among the members—an excellent addition to the 
Club resources. The CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY has increased its trade 
considerably, and in this respect, too, the ‘*Cobden” sets an example 
which ought to be widely followed. There are also SICK BENEFIT and 
LABOUR LOAN SOCIETIES, which will no doubt obtain fresh strength and 
support. 





MonTuty Meetinc or Unrton Councit.—There were present Messrs, Hodgson, 
Pratt (in the chair), Taylor, Paterson, Babbs, Edgcumbe, Low, Maurice, Sands, Spencer. 
Fishbourne, Tylee, La Dell, Pearson, Powell (Hants Union), Symons, Heward, Wilson, 
the Rey. J. Webber, the Rey. S, Headlam, and Captain Verney. The principal matters 
under consideration were as follows: History Examinations (see announcement).—Zord 
Francts Hervey's Suggestion of a Trophy and Prize for the Encouragement of Intellec- 
tual work. Various suggestions were made, with an instruction to the Executive Com- 
mittee to make the necessary arrangements. Thanks were voted to Lord F. Hervey for 
his offer of trophy and suggestion.—Swegestion by Lenry Winch, Fsq., of a Com petition 
in Debating, with Offer of Prize. Vhanks were voted, and the Executive Committee 
instructed to carry out the suggestion.—Presentation to the Union by Lord RBrabazon 
of Tickets Admitting Members of Ciubs for One Year to the R oyal Victoria Coffee Music 
Hall, Vhanks were voted to Lord Brabazon.—Profosed Formation of a ‘' Metropolitan 
Branch of the Club and Institute Union,” with Rules Framed by the Delegates from 
London Clubs. Approved.—Nomination of Lord Francis Hervey and Yohn Probyn, 
£sq., as Members of the Council, Elected unanimously.— Quarterly Election of Execu- 
tive Committee. Present members re-elected, with addition of S. S. Taylor, Esq.— 
Organisation of Visits to Clubs by Members of Council, The Executive Committee were 
instructed to take steps. 
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MORTGAGES ADVANCED, 


Repayable by monthly instalments of six 
ears to sixteen years and eight months, 
‘with interest on the monthly balance at £5 
per cent. per annum. 

The average monthly repayment for 
principal, interest, premium, and survey 
for £100, for the longest term, is I5s. éd., 
and in proportion for any larger sum. 


PORTSEA ISLAND 
BUILDING. .SOCLE AY, 
EsTABLISHED 1846. 


Particulars on application to 


THOMAS PRATT WILLS 
Secrelary. 
34, Lion Terrace, Portsea. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BE cae tee ie BajA. Nake 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping 

Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at 
Three per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the 
purchase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s 
Annual Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
H°r TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
immediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

H°* TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR-FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the ; 
Garde PREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY [bers for 1881, post free for 2s. in stamps, 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on applice “on. jor a specimen number gratis to any ad 
FRANCIS RAVESSCROFT, Maneger |dyess, Rev. F. Wagstaff, Church Hill 
Sovthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Wednesbury. ‘ = ’ ’ 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY. 


PLEASANT TO THE VTASIE. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS is immediate and permanent in its effects, 

iving new life to the languid and exhausted, and curing Nervous Debility, Heart Disease, Incipient 
Ponsipeea functional Derangement, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Nervous Fancies, Want of 
Tone, and all Forms of Ii] Health, arising froma morbid condition of the system. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS is the greatest Blood Purifier known, quickly 
supplying the system with new, rich, and pure blood, and thereby expelling disease. It thoroughly 
revitalises the human frame, and builds up a new constitution even in the most enfeebled. 
FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS contains all the mineral elements of nutrition, 
is a pleasant and efficient substitute for Cod Liver Oil, is easy of digestion, and can be taken by the 
most delicate patient. A certain remedy for Consumption, Scrofula, Loss of Flesh, Debility, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma—a General Tonic. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS restores the 


imparts strength and energy. The first dose will prove its value, 
little perseverance will accomplish a thorough and lasting cure. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS cures Nervous EXHAUSTION, 





HE LAY PREACHER.—Hints and 

Helps for the Pulpits. Edited by the 
Rey. F. WacsTAFF, F.R.H.S. Price 2d. 
Monthly. Published by F. E. Longley, 
39, Warwick Lane, London, Oy and 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. 
If preferred the Editor will send the num- 





failing functions of life, and 
by giving immediate relief, while a 


General Weakness, Dizziness, { Weakness of the Chest, 
Shortness ot Breath, Rheumatism, and Pains, and Melancholy, 2 
Impoverished Blood, Aches, Trembling of the Hands and 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Nervous Prostration, Limbs, 


Neuralgia, 
Want of Energy and Loss of 
Appetite, 


Palpitation of the Heart, 
Pains in the Back, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, 


Impaired Sight and Memory, 

Indigestion, 

Incapacity for Study or Busi- 
ness, 


and many other symptoms of a similar nature, which have been known when neglected to end in Con 
sumption, Insanity, or early Death. 


FREEMAN'S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 
Solely prepared by FRANCIS FREEMAN, L.P.M.D. 


This medicine is extensively prescribed by the medical profession, for premature decline, and early 
decay of the system, whether arising from worry, anxiety, overwork, grief, excitement, late hours, 
early indiscretions, or from whatever cause. 


A treatise on the use of Phosphorus and its success, by post Nine Stamps. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS, Sold in Bottles at as. od., 4s, 6d., x15. and 33s. 
Order it of any Chemist. 





Should there be any difficulty in procuring it, the proprietor will, upon receipt of stamps or Post 
Office Order for the amount, forward it to any part, packed securely, with directions for use, and wil: 

- also give any information that may be required to ensure a thorough restoration to health. 
To Brain Workers of all classes Syrup of Phosphorus is invaluable, supplying as it does The 


True Nerve and Brain Food. 


29, PENTONVILLE ROAD, 


Bouse and Estate Agent, 


obtained on Freeholds and Leaseholds on 
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MR. J. LYONS, PIANOFORTE, £19 10 
AMERICAN ORGAN, £¢ 
HARMONIUMS, £5 158 


Perfect in tone and touch. Elegant 
Every instrument warrante 
stand any extreme climate. 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLI 


Before you decide on purchasing, wri 
a descriptive Price List and Testimoni 


G. LINSTEAD, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPA 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, 
MDEN TOWN, LONDO! 


WHOLESOME DWELLIN 


‘HAVE FITTED~ 
THE BRIGHTON EXCELSIOR 


VALVELESS 
WATER CLOSETS 


Which have been awarded (after seve 
tests) by eminent Engineers the PRI 
MEDAL of the 


Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 18 
And also, in 1878, again the HIGHESI 
AND ONLY AWARD. 


References allowed to the Local Goverum 
Board, Whitehall, 


Particulars free of Mr. D. T. Bost 
Sanitary Engineer, 18 & 19, Duke Str 
Brighton, and 8, Golden Lane, London, 


S. J. LANG, 


7, ORKNEY STREE 
BATTERSEA PARK ROAD, 5S.¥ 
Trousers from 12/6, Suits fi 


42/-. Ladies’ Mantles, & 
and Juvenile Costumes. 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, &c. 


ISLINGTON, N., y 


cases. 
S 


Rents and Debts collected. Advances 


very easy Terms. % 














The © 


ev 


limax of Simplicity.) co, 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 











OSED IN ROYAL PALACES. 
OVER 1,000,000 IN USE. 


























YOUNGS. PATENT 
CORD HOLDFASTS. 


The cheapest and most efficient Fasteners for 
VENETIAN BLINDS, VENTILATORS, and 
all purposes where CORDS or ROPES are used. 


NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 
SEND SIX STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Agents wanted, 

WILLIAM BURLEY, Proprietor, 
34, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
(One door front Moorzate Street ) 


Warning.—The Government Stamp Duty, 
£100, has been paid, and any person found 
Dealing with Infringements will be prosecuted. 


ASHER, 








Pronipt attendance with paiterns, on ve 
of Post Card, 


Repairs and Alterations. 





Now Ready, ee we 

SIR CHARLES W. DILK 
BART., M.P.: 

A Biographical Skete 


With Mangle Combined, By JOHN PEARCE, 


Price £3 15s. 





FREEMAN'S PHOSPHORUS has effected cures after everything else has failed, and in every 
case where the directions have been followed it has been successful. 
Remedy of Extraordinary Potency, and superseding Iron, Sarsaparilla, Quinine, Pepsine, and Cod 


Liver Oil. 
FRANCIS FREEMAN, L.P.M.D. 
Depot—74, CALE STREET, BROMPTON, S.W. 


AGENTS— BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon St.; EDWARDS & SONS, Queen Victori 
St, E.C,; SANGERS & CO., Oxford St., and all the Wholesale eteee x 


With Portrait and Autogre 
Reprinted, with additions, fro 
House and Home. 


The smallest size will wash Two Blankets in Five 
Minutes. 
Wholesale prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Patent Expanding Trellis Window Blinds 
are much admired.. Saye no end of trouble. 
Remarkably cheap. 
Prices 2s. 9d., 3s. 3d., 3s. od., 4s. 6d. 


W. BURLEY, 
LONDON WALL, EQ, 
Price Lists per post. 
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: NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly. 


_ It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of Howse and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
relating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 
Het oe Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and vofto the Editor of House and 
tiomne. 

Lhe Editor is zo0¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigved articles. 


House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers paying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Halfyearly .@. . 43s. 3d. 6s. 8s. 6d. 
Yearly . Ce ee 6s. 6d. 12s. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with’ copies, fost 
zee, at the following rates, predaid i— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
ease ‘ e 5 4 6s. 6d. 13S, 
Half-yearly ° *. . 138. 26S. 
Yearly . ° ° ° 26s. 525, 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Flome presents special and distinct adyantages to genuine advertisers. 


the fellowing are the present rates :— 
4s. d 
Back page, and page next to matter . . . ° : 470 9 
Half do. ° 5 : we Oo : ; 210 0 
Inside pages . c : . 5 A : . . he (QO 
Do. do., per column 5 i 200, 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; 5s. double column. 

‘Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33% per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Howse and Home without 
any additional charge. 

*«* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
JOHN PEARCE, made payable at the FLerr Street Post Orrice, and addressed to 
him at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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HOME EDUCATION. 


THE scope of /Zouse and Home being so extensive as to embrace 
the discussion. of all questions relating to house affairs and home 
life ; the broad questions of education in the abstract and of 
popular education in the concrete, may be very fittingly dis- 
cussed in its columns. And this is especially the case of one 
phase thereof—namely, that relating to home ‘training—which 
bears most intimately on the comfort of the home and the 
moral and physical well-being of its occupants. 








THE SCHOOL, F 
like other and less beneficial institutions, may be said to bea 
‘good servant but a bad master.” That is to say, it takes 
upon itself a great part of the duties of parents as to the train- 
ing and bringing up of their children, and produces results 
such as no parent, even supposing he had received a special 
training in the methods of education, could attain. But with 
the benefits resulting from this division of labour (benefits 
which can hardly be over-estimated) there arises a tendency 
in the parent to shift the responsibility of success or failure to 
the system and efforts of the school, and to regard 


THE FULFILMENT OF PARENTAL DUTIES 


as completed when the school fees are paid and regular attend- 
ance ensured. It isa platitude amongst persons engaged in 
education that the children whose advance is the most rapid, 
and at the same time most sure, are those (other things being 
equal) who are surrounded by wholesome home influences, 
whose home atmosphere is bracing to the intellect, and whose 
habits, when out of school, do not conflict with the mental 
discipline insisted on whilst there. The “assistance” usually 
afforded by fond mothers towards the solution of the home 
task, and which often results in the mother’s work being shown 
instead of that of the child, cannot be mentioned in terms of 
praise. But who does not know 
THE ENCOURAGING LOOK AND THE HELPFUL WORD 


which is given by the judicious head of the household, stimu- 
lating to increased effort until the exercise is completed ? This 
kind of assistance is worthy of all encouragement, and is pro- 
ductive of the best results in the mind of the pupil; results 
which are beneficial both immediately in the work thus over- 
come, and ultimately in the increased delight felt in surmount- 
ing future difficulties. Further there is, in the best regulated 
homes, the stimulating effect of rational thought, leading to 
intelligent conversation, of punctual and regular habits, of the 
supremacy of the golden rule— 

‘4 TIME FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERYTHING AT ITS TIME.” 


These, with the softening example of gentle and considerate 
manners, form the true complement of school life, and their 
practice should be the goal of true household management. 

However obvious these considerations may be to the thought- 
ful, there can be little doubt that the majority of people are 
glad enough to send their offspring to school at the earliest 
possible age, and in acting thus hastily give evidence that in 
their opinion it is the duty of the schoolmaster alone to look 
after 

THE INTELLECTUAL NEEDS OF THE YOUNG, 
and that the demands on themselves are satisfied when the 
appeal to their pockets has been met. Assuming that this 
inference is justified, we may well ask ourselves the question— 
Is this a confession ofignorance ? Does this desire to shuffle 
off the duty of personal child-care indicate a consciousness of 
inability to cope with its difficulties? Does this dereliction 
imply a want in the educational endowments of the parents ? 
We venture to think it does. It has yet to be fully recognised 
that among the primary duties of life is the rearing‘and educa- 
tion of the family, so that each member shall be able to carry 
forward with increased energy ; 
THE ACTIVITIES AND ABILITIES OF HIS ANCESTORS, 


and that the task of the schoolmaster is to aid and not to sup- 
plant the efforts of the parent. Bearing in mind the physical 
relations of the members of one generation to the next, it 
would seem only natural that in the ordinary educational 
course, and especially in that of the female»sex, there should 
be included some instruction in 

THE ART OF CHILD-TRAINING, | 


and we can only think of the benefits that would undoubtedly 
be obtained by mothers, to feel amazed at the absence of such 
an important feature in the work of even well-organised schools, 
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Observe the woman. who is sitting opposite to us in the 
omnibus. Watch the more than feminine weakness of the lips. 
See the ignorance betrayed in the looks of the hollow eyes 
and the dark lines of care on the low forehead. Those furrows 
have been ploughed not by the hand of time alone, for experi- 
ence enables us to guess that 


FAMILY ANXIETIES 
have done their share in the work of mutilation. Her character 
is wanting in the all-important quality of self-control, and lacks, 
ipso facto, any natural power of controlling others. Can we 
expect that, without aid, the tremendous responsibility of 
training a family can be satisfactorily discharged? Is it not 
made painfully evident to us that only the 


KEENEST-WITTED AMONGST WOMEN 


obtain success in this, their special field of work, with their 
eyes open? A very large number of families are fairly brought 
up in spite of the shortcomings, and often by the instinctive 
action, of the parents, but there can be little doubt that the 
natural powers which have so developed without aid would 
have gained infinitely in strength and variety had the know- 
ledge and training of the mother been different. Moreover, 
the worry and trouble entailed on Aer would be proportionately 
lessened, and we should no longer see so many worn-out minds 
and bodies amongst the women who have only just reached 
middle age. The question is one of great importance, and we 
hope to return to it in some future number. 








FPOrPUCAR BIOGRAPHY. 
Mr. GEORGE SMITH (THE Ourcast’s FRIEND). 


Mr. SmitH is a philanthropist of an original turn of mind. 
Haying determined that a thing should be done, he at once 
sets about doing it. In this respect he presents a striking con- 
trast to those reformers who expend their skill and energy in 
elaborating and perfecting an organisation to secure the end 
they aim at, and who not infrequently construct a huge social 
machine altogether out of proportion to the simple work it is 
desired to accomplish. Mr. Smith has principally devoted 
himself to the improvement of 
THREE PREVIOUSLY NEGLECTED CLASSES-— 


the brick-makers, our canal population, and the gipsies. With 
‘the deplorable condition of the first class, his daily calling 
throughout his early life made him painfully familiar. 
Smith was born in 1831 at Clayhills, Tunstall, Staffordshire, 
his father being a brick-maker. His early education was of the 
scantiest kind, and at seven years of age he was sent into the 
brickyard 
; TO EARN HIS OWN BREAD. 

The story of the child life of this little white slave, told in 

his own words, is given in a paper read by him at the 

SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
at Newcastle, in 1870, and from it we make the following 
extract :— 

“‘At nine years of age my employment consisted in continually car- 
rying about forty pounds of clay upon my head from the clay-heap to the 
table on which the bricks were made. When there was no clay I had to 
catty the same weight of bricks. This labour had to be performed, almost 
without intermission, for thirteen hours daily. Sometimes my labours 
were increased by my having to work all night at the kilns. The result 
of the prolonged and severe labour to which I was subjected, combined 
with the cruel treatment experienced by me at the hands of the adult 
labourers, are shown in marks which are borne by me to this day. On 
one occasion I had to perform a very heavy amount of labour. After my 
customary day’s work I had to carry 1,200 nine-inch bricks from the 
maker to the floors on which they are placed to harden. The total dis- 
tance walked by me that night was not less than fourteen miles, seven 
miles of which I traversed with eleven pounds’ weight of clay in my arms, 
besides lifting the unmade clay and carrying it some distance to the maker, 
The total quantity of clay thus carried by me was five-and-a-half tons. 
For all this labour I received sixpence! ‘The fatigue thus occasioned 
brought on a serious illness, which for several. weeks prevented my re- 
suming work.” 
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But the difficulties with which he was surrounded did not 
crush his spirit. His faculties were aroused, and he became 
fond of reading. He set to work, and in spite of his long hours 
of toil, commenced a process of 

SELF EDUCATION, 
applying half of the extra shilling he earned by watching the 
brick-kiln two nights a week, upon a night school, and the 
other sixpence in purchasing books. By perseverance he 
managed to inform himself upon a number of useful subjects, 
and so fitted himself for the great work in which he was after- 
wards engaged. 

By his paper read at Newcastle, and mentioned above, he 
startled the assembled social reformers, and, through the Press, 
the country, with his description of 

WHITE SLAVERY THEN EXISTING IN ENGLAND, 


but which, thanks to Mr. Smith’s labours, is now a thing of 
the past. He exhibited to the Congress a lump of clay, weigh- 
ing forty-three pounds, which he had taken a few days pre- 
viously from the head, of a child nine years old, who had, 
while carrying this heavy burden, to walk a distance of twelve 
miles and a half each day. The subject was immediately 
taken up by the Press, and Mr. Smith was assisted by the 
sympathy and aid of many noble men, including the late Elihu 
Burritt, who investigated the subject and corroborated his 
statements, as did also the reports of the 


INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES TO THE HOME SECRETARY, 


issued in October, 1864. But the most objectionable phase 
of child labour in our brickyards was the employment of 
young girls in that kind of work. 

His labours were ultimately crowned with success, and in 
1871 they resulted in the passing of an Act amending the Fac- 
tories Act of 1864, s0 as to extend its application to brick- 
fields, and thus the employment of children of tender years 
was made illegal. 

Having succeeded in emancipating the little white brick- 
yard slaves, Mr. Smith turned his attention to the amelioration of 


OUR CANAL POPULATION 


in 1873, and he was soon known as “ the Boatman’s Friend.” 

In 1876 he read a paper at the Social Science Congress at 
Liverpool upon “The Inspection of Brick and Tile Yards 
and Canal Boats.” Regarding the number of persons living 
on canals,-he said :— 

‘Tf my estimate of 100,000 be true—and I am led to believe it is 
under the mark—we have 22,400 men, 22,400 women, and 72,000 
children, which may be termed our canal population. Out of this 
number we haye 13,000 men and 13,000 women living together in an un- 
married state, and 40,000 illegitimate children living, floating, and working 
in connection with canal boats, A governor in one of our large gaols 
states that they are the worst class of criminals he has had to do with. 
But their honesty will contrast favourably with many of our labouring 
population, especially when we take into account that their wages are 
less than many other occupations, During the whole of my inquiries and 
travels I have not found one that has spoken disrespectfully of the Bible, 
religion, or the Queen. Owing to our canals being narrower and the 
locks shorter than in any other country, it follows that the boats and 
cabins must of necessity be smaller, many of the boats carrying not more 
than 25 tons. The cabin is scarcely the size of a gentleman’s dog-kennel, 
into which are stowed, or huddled together, a man, woman, and six or 
seven children of both sexes, big and little, to live, sleep, and die in,” 


In 1877 the Government introduced and carried, in the face 
of considerable opposition, 
THE CANAL BOATS ACT, 


a measure designed to mitigate serious evils, and which suc- 
cessfully closed Mr. Smith’s second reform. 
He is now busily engaged in calling attention to 
THE GIPSIES, 
a class hitherto much neglected. Mr. Smith is already a 
favourite with them, and he appears to have thoroughly gained 
their confidence. Jn this good work we heartily wish him » 
God speed, and trust that his labours in their behalf will be 
| as completely successful as his previous crusades have been. 
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EMIGRATION NOTES. 


AMERICA PROSPEROUS AGAIN. 
Tuis is good news for the would-be British settler there. 
Once the story went that thousands of workers were starving 
in the States. As food is very cheap there that was an idle 
tale. The dad times came from over-speculation. But they 
have gone, like the morning mist, to the joy of all who wish 
well.to the land that offers homes to all comers. 


RETURNING PROSPERITY 


means more chances of remunerative employment for emi- 
grants, We have now too many dear connections in America 
not to be interested in the country. In our British swarming, 
that is a place which promises fine honey for our busy bees. 


SERVANT-GIRLS WANTED. 


Whatever grumbling there be among tradesmen sometimes 
there is the uniform cry throughout all the Australian settle- 
ments for maid servants, waitresses, and other female toilers. 
Whatever the number going out there, vacancies rapidly appear, 
and the demand is greater than ever. The growth of house- 
hold comforts, with improved circumstances, is quite suffi- 
cient cause for the cry of ‘More female help!” For all 
that, the wives of colonists are about the most active and hard- 
working of all women. A colony is by no means a sleepy 
hollow. 


A BRICKLAYER FOR FIJI. 


An inquirer in the Colonies and India wants to know what 
prospects are open for bricklayers in Fiji. Who would have 
thought a few years ago that the real Cannibal Islands would 
become a British colony, with work for an English bricklayer ? 
And yet there is beginning an opening for our operations even 
there. We recommend none to go there or to any other new 
and untried place without a distinct engagement. 


WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Some persons have been kept from going to Cape Colony 
under the impression that Busuto blacks or Transvaal Boers 
would trouble them there. They need fear nothing of the 
kind, as the war is far beyond the Colonial boundary. Both 
peace and prosperity reign for hundreds of miles from Cape 
Town, and the 

CAPE BOERS 


must not be confounded with those near Zululand, in the 
Transvaal, who moved off into the wilds because the British 
Government did not allow the natives to be either enslaved or 
badly treated, The Cape Colonists mean well to Hottentot 
and Kaffir; and the vast increase of native population, and 
their growing wealth, proves the wisdom and honesty of English 
rule in South Africa. 
MUTTON IN STORE FOR US, 


New South Wales alone has now 29,000,000 sheep. That is 
a great improvement upon the ill-favoured, hairy animals it had 
at the beginning. As the population of that colony is little 
over half a million the sheep have increased much faster than 
men. The pastures are in better condition, and able to main- 
tain larger flocks. Mutton in the Sydney butchers’ shops may 
well be only twopence a pound. So much the better chance 
for us in England to get a cheaper leg of mutton, 
WHO ARE WANTED ? 


This very important question is often anxiously asked when 
a distant place isnamed. ‘Terrible mistakes are made by those 
who take their skill and experience to the wrong market. That 
is worse than carrying coals to Newcastle, as they would fetch 
a price there. It is more like taking great coats to the Tropics, 
or parasols to Greenland—althougk we have heard of a New 
Englander who realised a fortune by exporting a cargo of 
warming-pans to the West Indies, but no thanks to his 
Sagacity, as, while the natives bought them readily enough, 





they used them, not as warming-pans, but as sugar-strainers ! 
Intending emigrants should find out where they are likely to 
be wanted ; and it is one of the aims of this paper to furnish 
reliable information of this kind. 

COLONIAL TRADE, 


During 1879 the trade of the Australasian colonies exports 
and imports came to no less than £ 88,654,639! No other 
part of the world could show such a return in proportion to 
population. Surely one may say that such an amount of 
value means business of no limited character. There must be 
enormous sums of money changing hands there, and yet the 
population is so small. 
LAND HUNGER. 


How strange it seems that the Irish will be content to work 
five acres of wretched soil, exposed to the rough winds from 
off the Atlantic, living in poverty, while so many colonies can 
offer facilities for their getting freeholds of better land, in a better 
climate! They will lose nothing, but gain much, Whether 
in Australia, Canada, the Cape, or the States, they would find 
churches and schools, and other evidences of civilisation. 


TRIALS ABROAD. 


Yes, there are shadows as well as sunbeams for those who 
go abroad. No one must go in the belief that all will be 
smooth, but no one need stay behind because trials are before 
him. Strike the balance beforehand. If the good seem more 
than the bad boldly face the latter to get the former. 


oot, Es 





FOOD REFORM. 


On December 12th,1879, the National Board of Trade (U.S.), 
in view of the alleged adulteration of food and the agitation 
of the public mind consequent thereon, resolved to offer prizes 
to the value of 1,000 dollars for the best essays “designed to 
prevent injurious adulteration and regulate the sale of food 
without imposing unnecessary burdens upon commerce.” The 
President of the National Board was authorised to appoint a 
committee of award composed of experts, and the following com- 
mittee was so appointed :—J. S. Bitiincs, Surgeon U.S. Army, 
Vice-President National Board of Health, Washington, D.C. ; 
PRroressor Cuas, F. CHANDLER, President Board of Health, 
New York ; Ex-Chancellor B. Witt1amson, Elizabeth, N.J. ; 
A. H. Harpy, Esq., of Boston; and Joun A. Gano, Esq., of 
Cincinnati. 

Of the papers submitted for their examination, they selected, 
as the three most meritorious essays, those written by (1) 
G. W. Wiener, F.C.S., London ; (2) VERNon M, Davis, New 
York City, N.Y. ; and (3) Wm. H. Newest, M.D., Jersey City 
Heights, New Jersey; and to those gentlemen prizes were 
awarded respectively—(1) 500 dollars, (2) 300 dollars, (3) 
200 dollars. A fourth essay, by O. W. WicuHt, M.D., was also 
recommended for publication, and likewise some suggestions 
by ALBERT B. PRESCOTT. 

As the subject is one so intimately connected with health, 
while the facts and suggestions contained in the essays are of 
equal value and interest throughout Europe and in America, 
we reprint the essay to which the first prize was awarded, and 
shall, as space permits, make extensive excerpts from the 
other papers. 

We are indebted to our able and spirited contemporary 
the Sanitary Engineer, of New York, which issued the essays 
in the form of a handsome supplement, for the text of the 
following essay— 


ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK. 
By G. W. WIGNER, F.C.S., LONDON. 
THE supply of pure and wholesome food to the public isa question of 
such vital importance to the health of the community that it is much to be 
regretted that in few countries have any really efficient steps been taken, 
up to the present time, to secure it. Intimately connected with this, and 
scarcely second in importance, is the supply of good and trustworthy 
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medicines, and the two should be dealt with together. But in legislating 
on the subject it is of great importance to bear in mind that the public 
have become habituated to certain mixed articles which are in the strictest 
sense of the term adulterated, and that provision must be made to continue 
the supply of these articles, so as not to interfere with the freedom of con- 
tract between vendor and purchaser. 

A short historical summary will be of interest. 


ENGLISH LAW IN OLDEN TIME, 


As far as I can trace from the records at my disposal, the first steps 
towards any legislative interference for the repression of adulteration in 
. any country in modern times were taken in England in the time of 
Henry III., when a law was passed which not only provided against actual 
admixtures of certain kinds, but also prohibited the sale of unwholesome 
meat. Although necessarily very imperfect, this was yet a genuine anti- 
adulteration Act. 

A further law was passed, during the reign of George IV., especially to 
prevent the use of alum, or any preparation containing alum, in the manu- 
facture of bread ; and it is remarkable that this Act gave power to certain 
officials to enter and search for the bread supposed to be adulterated, or 
for the adulterants. 

Several other Acts were passed from time to time in England to prevent 
the adulteration of tea, beer, coffee, cocoa, and other substances, but most 
of them appeared to have Excise duties rather than public health as their 
leading objects, and no general Act was passed until the year 1860, and 
even this was of such an imperfect character that it speedily became, like 
its predecessors, virtually a dead letter. 


ENGLISH LAW IN MODERN TIME, 


In 1872 the first really useful Adulteration Act passed the English 
Legislature. Three years afterwards, in 1875, it became necessary to 
amend this Act in accordance with the report o! a Committee o/ the House 
of Commons, who had examined very carefully into its working ; and in 
1879 another short Act was passed, embodying some further amendmerts 
which had been found to be necessary. England, therefore, affords some 
useful lessons in this case, because certain laws having been tried, their 
weak points have been demonstrated by the test of practical experience. 


CANADIAN LAW. 


In Canada an Act was passed in 1874 which, in some of its sections, 
bears a considerable resemblance to the 1872 English Act. A great many 
samples have been analysed, and a few convictions obtained under this 
Act, but the number of convictions is small as compared with the number 
of samples found to be impure. It is desirable to guard against viewing 
the number of convictions as the sole proof of the utility of the Act, but 
if the proportion as compared with adulterated samples falls too low, it is 
reasonable to fear that there are flaws in the law. : 


GERMAN LAW. 


In Germany, a comparatively inefficient adulteration Act has been in 
force for some years, and a very large number of examinations have been 
made there, many samples being condemned. There were, however, 
serious defects in this measure which became evident to the German 
Government, who, in 1879, introduced a Bill to amend the law; but even 
when amended it presents some striking anomalies, and is certainly 
calculated to harass trade to the extreme, without apparently securing the 
objects for which it was intended. 


SWEDISH LAW. 


In Sweden an Act has been passed, and the promoters have taken a 
much more comprehensive view of the subject than has yet been taken in 
any other country, for under the offences especially provided against are 
included the colouring of wall-papers and other decorations with arsenic, 
the use of aniline, or other injurious colours, in fabrics for ladies’ dresses, 
gloves, socks, &c., and the sale of pigments of an injurious character. 
The provisions of this law are exceedingly stringent—so stringent that it 
is doubtful whether it could be carried out practically, 


WISCONSIN LAW. 


The State of Wisconsin, U.S.A., has also passed a short Act, which to 
a certain extent is drawn on the lines of the English Act of 1875, but in 
some respects is decidedly defective. 


FRANKFORT PRACTICE. 


I think these Acts practically represent all that has been done in 
Europe or America for the repression of adulteration, excepting only 
certain small local ordinances prevailing in some towns, such, for in- 
stance as that at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where a milk inspector peram- 
bulates the market, and dips a pointed stilletto into each can of milk 
exposed for sale. If from the way in which the milk runs off from the 
polished surface of the stilletto he suspects it to be adulterated, all further 
examination is dispensed with, as he simply lets the stilletto fall, and so 
knocks a hole in the bottom of the milk vessel, allowing the milk to 
escape. This summary mode of examination, condemnation, and punish- 
‘ment alj at one operation is of course uncommon, 


PROBABLE REASONS FOR PREVIOUS NEGLECT OF LEGISLATION. 


It seems singular that so important a subject should have been so little 
considered by the legislatures of various countries, but the explanation 
is perhaps due to the following causes :— sie 

Ist. The apathy of consumers generally who consider that it is the 
business of the Government to protect them, and therefore take no steps 
to press the necessary measures upon the legislature. 

2nd. The quiet opposition exerted by the comparatively small number 
of traders who really carry on dishonest practices. 

3rd. The exaggerated statements which from time to time have been 
put forward by alarmists, seeking merely to make capital or notoriety out 
of the matter. 

With this slight sketch of the history of the subject, I pass to consider 
what appear to be the real requirements to be met by an Act of this 
kind. 

TWO DISTINCT OF FENCES—ONE INJURIOUS TO HEALTH, THE OTHER NOT 


A Food Adulteration Act, or more strictly speaking, an Act for the 
Prevention of the Adulteration of Food and Drugs, must from its very 
nature deal with at least two distinct offences, greatly differing in their 
social importance and in their effects upon the public health. 

The first of these offences is the adulteration of food or drugs with 
deleterious substances, or substances which, although not in themselves 
deleterious, yet render the article with which they are mixed deleterious 
or injurious to health. : 

The second offence is the adulteration, or admixture, of food or drugs 
with substances not in themselves injurious, and which have not the 
effect of rendering the substance with which they are mixed injurious to 
health, but which are simply admixed either by carelessness, or for the 
purpose of fraud. 

TWO MINOR GRADES OF OFFENCE. 


We have then again to distinguish in each case two distinct grades of 
offences: one grade being that in which the adulterant is purposely mixed 
for the sake of increased profit, or of rendering the article more attractive 
in appearance, and the second in which the admixture has taken place 
from neglect of proper and well-known precautions, which ought to be 
understood by dealers in the particular article in question. 


( To be continued. ) 





SANITARY HOUSES. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION FOR LONDON, 
By PROFESSOR FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.S. 


[A paper read before the Society of Arts, Wednesday, January 12th, 1881, Professor 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., in the chair.] 


MANY present may, in the first place, be inclined to ask the question— 
What is a Sanitary Protection Association? A short account of how the 
first association of this kind came into existence may, perhaps, convey a 
clearer idea of the objects aimed at than any mere enumeration of those 
objects, such as might be given in a prospectus. In the winter of 1877-78 
the writer was asked to deliver two lectures on sanitation before the 
Philosophical Institution in Edinburgh, and he gladly accepted the duty, 
believing that there would be no great difficulty in giving simple explana- 
tions on the subject, and in laying down rules so simple that each house- 
holder might easily apply those rules to his own case, and so render 
himself secure against the chief dangers arising from 
BAD DRAINAGE, BAD WATER SUPPLY, 
and bad ventilation. There is, practically, no serious difference among 
experts as to the principles to be observed, or, perhaps, it might be more 
correctly said that there exists a practical agreement as to the main 
principles and chief points of practice, and that the differences as to 
practice relate only to minor details. Undoubtedly a warm discussion 
often arises, even now, as to the relative merits of various forms of sanitary 
apparatus, but this discussion is often hottest when the several forms are 
all good ; and an impartial hearer might observe that all speeches appealed 
to common, well-proved principles, by which the several appliances were 
judged. The writer holds the opinion that, while niceties of construction 
cannot be too warmly debated among manufacturers and engineers, they - 
are, nevertheless, of small importance in comparison with 
A FEW VERY SIMPLE CONDITIONS, 

the observance of which will practically ensure that a house is in good 
sanitary order. Very briefly these main conditions may be stated as 
follows :— 

1. The liquid refuse from the house must have a free passage to the town 


sewer. 
2. Theair from the town sewer must not have a free passage into the 


house drains. 

3. No air or gas from the drainage channels of the house must enter the 
house. 

4. No water or liquids must leak from those channels jnto the ground 
yndér the house, 
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5. The drinking-water must be supplied and stored in such a manner as 
to run no risk of contamination. 

6. The air of the dwelling-rooms must be supplied from without un- 
contaminated, 





THESE POINTS 
could easily be made clear to an audience, but then came the difficulty of 
explaining how the various pipes and traps throughout the house ought to 
be arranged with a view to securing these conditions ; then it was further 
necessary to explain the modes of practically testing whether pipes were 
open that should be open, passages closed which should be closed ; whether 
the various channels with their joints were so made as to be and remain 


GAS-TIGHT AND WATER-TIGHT. 


By the time these details, with the necessary diagrams and experiments, 
had been arranged for the lecture, the matter no longer appeared 
thoroughly simple ; indeed, the diagram showing the pipes of a very small 
house, although made purposely simple for the purpose of explanation, 
presented an appearance so complex that, after the lecture had been given, 
one of the audience was heard to remark jocularly that he had not room in 
his whole house for such a number of pipes as that. The anecdote tells 
against the lecturer, for it shows that he had utterly failed to explain his 
meaning to his hearers ; but it also serves to illustrate an undoubted fact— 
that most householders are quite unaware of the great number and com- 
plexity of the channels which penetrate their houses, and yet each one of 
those channels may become 


A SOURCE OF DANGER. 


By the time that the preparations for the lecture were complete, the writer 
had arrived at the discouraging conclusion that its delivery would be 
practically useless—that it would add little or nothing to the knowledge 
of experts, and that the ordinary householder could not be expected so 
completely to master the subject as might warrant him in trusting to his 
own judgment when applying the principles. What conclusion, then, was 


to be{drawn? Apparently only the very lame one that each occupier | 


ought to call in professional advice, to see, in the first instance, that proper 


arrangements had been made, and from time to time to inspect whether | 


they continued in working order. 
obtain ? 


THE PLUMBER AND BUILDER WERE INTERESTED PARTIES, 


But what advice could the public 


and in many cases were insufficiently educated to give sound advice. The 
engineer, if consulted, must be a man of standing, and would charge a fee 
such as would be prohibitory in the case of houses belonging to persons 
of moderate means. The public authorities were in Edinburgh the 
Medical Officer of Health and Burgh Engineer. These might be consulted 
in any case where a nuisance was detected, or even suspected ; but it 
formed no part of their duty to give detailed 


PROFESSIONAL REPORTS 


as to the arrangement and condition of private houses, in which there was 
ho special reason to suppose that serious defects existed. These officials 
would have had good reason to complain if the writer had induced 500 or 
1,000 householders at once to apply for plans and diagrams of their drain- 
age and water supply, accompanied by detailed reports and specifications 
of changes necessary or desirable, and to be followed by a subsequent 
periodical and practical inspection of these works. It was, moreover, 
obvious that the householders would not be induced to make this applica- 
tion. The lecturer, then, was in the position of having to tell his hearers 
that the water-carriage system, as it is called, had introduced into their 
houses 
A VERY SERIOUS DANGER, 


that the complexity of pipes and traps was such that this danger could 
not be guarded against without professional advice and continual inspec- 
tion ; and yet that no practical means existed by which men of moderate 
means could obtain trustworthy professional advice. This conclusion was 
so unsatisfactory that he was led to consider whether no plan could be 
devised for giving sound professional advice and inspection in return for 
small fees. The idea then occurred to him that the principle first applied 
by the late Sir William Fairbairn to the inspection of steam boilers was 
also applicable to 
THE INSPECTION OF HOUSES, 


An association might be formed which should employ an engineer or 
engineers of their own. Each engineer so employed could inspect and 
report on a large number of housés annually, and if employed exclusively 
on this work he would rapidly acquire great skill and experience. The 
writer knew that large numbers of well-educated young men, who passed 
through his class in the university, and through their practical apprentice- 
ship, would be glad to give their time for about £150 per annum, If these 
men were to inspect houses and report upon them under the eye of a con- 
sulting engineer of standing, 


THE HOUSEHOLDER WOULD HAVE A GUARANTEE 


that the principles on which the reports were drawn up, and the inspec- 
tions made, were such as commanded the assent of the heads of the profes- 
sion, and, nevertheless, the fee of the consulting engineer who’ Save this 
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guarantee need not be more for, say, 100 houses than he would have to 
charge for a single house if he were called in for that one special case. _ 

An estimate showed that, including the payment of a secretary, rent for 
offices, and sundry minor expenses, the proposed benefits could be given in 
Edinburgh for a subscription of £1 Is. per annum, an estimate which has 
since been justified by an experience of three years. 

The idea was explained privately to a few friends, and met with so much 
favour that draft rules were passed and a circular issued on January 21st, 
1878, * 

THE SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


of Edinburgh was thus formed, and its rules were revised by the pro- 
visional committee, consisting of leading citizens in Edinburgh, and the ~ 
writer was able at his lecture before the Philosophical Institution, just three 
years ago, to announce that the association for Edinburgh was constituted. 
Since that time and under those rules the association has worked with 
perfect smoothness and success. It has given satisfaction to its members; 
it has paid its way ; it has spread widely through Scotland, and its action 
has in no instance given rise to any challenge or ill-feeling. _ Under these 
circumstances the council of the Society of Arts accepted the present 
paper, by which the announcement is made that a similar association is now 
founded in London, 


THE RULES OF THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 


are appended. They differ little from those of the Edinburgh Association, 
and such differences as exist have been adjusted by the London Council. 
The following abstract will probably be sufficient to explain what the asso- 
ciation undertakes to do. The objects are defined as follows :— 


1. To provide members, at moderate cost, with such advice and supervision as shall 
ensure the proper sanitary condition of their own dwellings. 

2. To erable members to procure practical advice, on moderate terms, as to the best 
means of remedying defects in houses of the poorer class in which they are interested. 

The entrance fee, which entitles to all privileges of membership for twelve months, is 
42 2s. for houses situated within five miles of Charing Cross, and rated below 4400 per 
annum. The subsequent annual subscription for the same houses will be 41 1s. Special 
rates for larger houses can be ascertained from the Secretary. 

The following are the privileges of the members :— 

x. A report by the engineer of the association on the sanitary condition of one dwell- 
ing, with a sketch diagram of pipes, and specific recommendations, if necessary, as to 
the improvement of drainage, water supply, and ventilation. 

2. ‘The inspection of any alterations in the sanitary fittings which may be catried out 
by the advice, or with the approval, of the officers of the association. 5 

3. An annual inspéction of premises by the engineer, with a report as to their sanitary 
condition. ; 

4. Occasional supplementary inspection, and advice concerning the dwelling or pro- 
perty in respect of which he is a subscriber whenever this advice may be desired. The 
ee for such occasional advice will be fixed from time to time by the council. 

5. Reports by the officers of the association as to the sanitary condition!of any dwell- 
ings or properties designated by any member, or on any plans for proposed buildings, on 
payment of a fee to be fixed by the council from time to time, with special relation to 
the rent, or estimated rent, of the premises. 

6. A vote in the election of the council who manage the affairs of the association. 


ANY MEMBER IS FREE TO LEAVE THE ASSOCIATION 


at any time; non-payment of the annual subscription will suffice to cause 
the removal of his name from the roll. The association has no share 
capital and no profits. The Board of Trade have signified their willing- 
ness to license the Edinburgh Association, as one of public utility, under 
the Act of 1867, Victoria 30-31, c. 131, and the Board will, no doubt, be 
prepared to grant an equal privilege to the Londoh Association. 

The council of the association will, by its articles, be unpaid; the 
officers have no interest in any outlay or patent. 


The first council will be constituted as follows :—President—Prof. T. H. Huxley, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Ordinary Councillors—J. S. Bristow, M.D., President of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health ; Sir Wm. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L. ; Rev. Harry 
Jones, rector of St. George’s-in-the-East; Hugh Leonard, late Engineer-in-Chief, 
Bengal Presidency ; F. Clifford de Lousada, retired Commander R.N.; Sir W. Tyrone 
Power, K.C.B.; E. C. Robins, F.R.I.B.A.; Professor J. S. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor Alex. W, Williamson, F.R.S., &c, Honorary Standing 
Counsel—Alfred Wills, Q.C. Honorary Treasurer—T, Holmes, M.A. Cantab, Surgeon 
and Lecturer on Surgery to St. George’s Hospital. : 

The following will be the first paid officers of this association, holding office at the will 
and pleasure of the council :—Consulting Engineers— Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., M.1-C.E., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh, and Consulting Engineer to 
the Edinburgh Sanitary Protection Association ; and H. C. Forde, M.I.C.E. Reheat 
Engineer—W. K. Burton. Secretary—Cosmo Innes, M.I.C,E., 6, John Street, Adelphi. 


A short account will now be given of the manner in which the system 
is practically worked. A householder or tenant who 


THINKS OF JOINING THE ASSOCIATION 


will write to the Secretary, Mr. Cosmo Innes, at 6, John Street, Adelphi. 
In his letter he will state the nature of the premises in respect of which 
he wishes to subscribe. He will mention the rateable value or actual 
rent, and the situation of the house. If the situation be within five miles 
of Charing Cross, and the rateable value of the house under £400, he 


*Professor Jenkin read the circular, which is given in the Fournal ¥ the Society of Arts, 
anuary 14th. aes : 
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will know that the terms of the subscription are £2 2s. for the first year, 
and £1 Is. for each subsequent year. He may either ask the secretary for 
further information, or he may at once signify his intention of 


JOINING THE ASSOCIATION AS A MEMBER, 


and enclose a cheque for £2 2s. He may, if he pleases, call and obtain 
verbal information from the secretary. When a member joins he incurs 
no liability, except for the first 42 2s. He may or may not pay any 
subsequent annual subscription ; but it is hoped that most of the members 
who join will remain members of the association, since otherwise they 
will not receive the full benefit of the scheme. As soon after the 
member has joined, as circumstances allow, the secretary will write to the 
member, and inquire when it will be most convenient to him to have his 
house inspected. When the inspection is arranged, the member will be 
asked to let his plumber meet the inspecting engineer, and also to have 
the ground opened up in stch a manner as to expose the main drain of 
the house at some point between the house and the town sewer. If the 
extra expense which this entails is objected to, the inspection cannot be 
thorough, but may still be useful. The sums paid for opening up the 
ground do not pass through the hands of the association. Unless some 


GRAVE DEFECT IS DISCOVERED IN THE DRAIN 


under the house, the opening up of the drain, being done outside the 
house, need cause no inconvenience to the inmates. The engineer inspects 
‘the condition of the main drain, and, assisted by the plumber, takes notes 
of every pipe, trap, and sanitary convenience in the house ; he makes 
inquiries as to smells and ventilation ; he examines all cisterns and 
arrangements for water supply. When this is practicable, 


HE TESTS THE CONDITION OF THE PIPES 


by pouring paraftin, or some other volatile strong-smelling substance, into 
the drainage system from the roof.. If the smell can anywhere be detected 
inside the house, a flaw is thereby indicated; this is then laid bare. As 
soon after the inspection as may be, the member receives a detailed 
report, describing the condition of his house, accompanied by a sketch 
diagram -showing every pipe and trap ; recommendations for improve- 
ments are made when necessary, as is usually the case, and some rough 
estimate can be given of the probable cost of those improvements when 
this is desired. 
THE IMPROVEMENTS RECOMMENDED 


are those only which are shown by every-day experience to be necessary. 
The wishes of the occupier are taken into account, and the more important 
are distinguished from the less important alterations. ‘The recommen- 
dations made are sufficiently specific to enable the member to obtain an 
estimate from his plumber or builder of the cost fof carrying them out. 
The cost is often considerable, but the member may feel assured that the 
association has no interest whatever in recommending any expenditure. 


THE INTEREST OF ITS OFFICERS 


is in the other direction. The less that is done to a house, the less trouble 
they will have. The less that is done the more popular the association 
will be. It is, however, only fair to state that, in the great majority of 
cases, subscription to the association leads to an outlay in the first year largely 
in’excess of the annual payment. This outlay does not pass through the hands 
of the association. If the member decides to carry out the recommendations 
made, or any of them, and gives the secretary notice of his intention, 
arrangements will be made to inspect the work when completed, or nearly 
completed. 
THIS INSPECTION .OF THE PLUMBING 


and other work is one of the most valuable privileges which the member 
obtains by joining the association. When the alterations have been 
satisfactorily completed, the member can, on application, obtain a certi- 
ficate as to the sanitary condition of his premises. This certificate will be 
of great value to hotels, lodging-houses, and schools. The recommenda- 
tions made to members invariably include such arrangements as will pre- 
clude the necessity for ever again incurring expense in opening up the 
drain for inspection. 

At this point the writer feels that probably all present believe more has 
been promised than can possibly be performed for the money. This 
feeling will nét be least strong among those best qualified to give an 
opinion. The writer can, however, speak with 


THE AUTHORITY OF COMPLETE EXPERIENCE. 


Tt has been shown that these services can be rendered in & thorough and 
efficient manner, by one resident engineer, for 450 houses, or even 500, in 


one year. The reports, sketch diagrams, and letters in Edinburgh are 
open to the inspection of all whom it may concern. During three years 
there has 


NOT BEEN ONE CASE OF COMPLAINT 


That the houses were not thoroughly examined, or that the reports were not 
sufficiently detailed. At the annual meeting member after member has 
risen to express his sense of the thoroughness of the work, and Scotsmen 
are not easily deluded or even satisfied on this point. At the outset the 
writer could only plead his own conviction that ;jthe work could be done, 
He is now able to say that.in 1,200 cases it has been done. 


flouse and Flome. 
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The second inspection is a much simpler matter ; when the guinea for 
the second year has been paid, the resident engineer visits the premises, 
and assures himself 





BY OCULAR INSPECTION 


that there is a free outfall of sewage; paraffin or its equivalent is again 
poured into the drainage system, and a thorough search made for dry traps, 
broken joints, or worn-out lead. If the pipe under the house has been 
laid afresh, in accordance with the association’s specification, it can, if 
necessary be tested, to ascertain whether 


IT REMAINS WATER-TIGHT. 


Inquiries are made as to any alterations which may have been made since 
the last visit. The condition of the cisterns is examined. The member 
then receives a second report, in accordance with the facts of the case. 
This practical and experimental inspection is repeated year after year; it 
entails 

NO COST BEYOND THE GUINEA, 


and no inconvenience. It renders the member practically secure that no 
imperfection in the drainage system can remain long undetected. More 
frequent inspections could be arranged for at cheap rates, in special cases, 
such as schools, where injuries are more likely to occur. The association 
therefore does not appeal only, or even mainly, to those who have reason 
to believe that there are grave defects in their houses. Its chief business 
begins : 
WHEN THE HOUSE IS IN GOOD ORDER. 


The householder is then in a position analogous to that of a manufacturer 
who has bought a good steam boiler; he knows that the apparatus is 
good, but liable to decay and derangement; he employs the principle of 
co-operation to obtain skilled supervision to protect him from the conse- 
quences of that decay or derangement. A less measure of inspection than 
is offered will not protect a house from the dangers inseparable from the 
system of water carriage for sewage. 

There are other and minor functions which the association will fulfil. It 
will 

EXAMINE PLANS OF PROJECTED BUILDINGS 


for architects and builders. This provision is taken advantage of to a 
considerable extent in Edinburgh. 

The association will also examine houses for persons who propose to 
take them on lease, or for landlords who propose to let houses. 

If a member desires a report on the ccndition of some other premises 
than his own, such as 


LODGINGS OCCUPIED BY THE POOR, 


a report will be made at moderate rates, as a matter of special arrange- 
ment. All these reports are strictly private and confidential. 

It will be seen clearly that the association does nothing which might not 
be undertaken by a single independent engineer; where householders 
already employ an engineer in a similar capacity, and are satisfied with his 
work, they will gain nothing by joining the association. To the public in 
general the Council of the association, by the knowledge and position of 
its members, affords a guarantee that the officers by whom the advice is 
given, and the inspection made, shall 


BE SKILLED AND HONOURABLE PERSONS. 


Moreover, it is the duty of the consulting engineer to make sure that the 
principles on which advice is given are sound, and also to watch that the 
resident engineers carry out their duties in a zealous and thorough manner. 
The secretary also can aid in watching over the resident engineers, and in 
our present association he will be specially qualified to do this, for Mr. 
Innes is himself a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and has 
had large experience of civil engineers’ work. The writer will gladly 
answer any questions as to points which may not, so far, have been made 
clear to the meeting. 
BEFORE CONCLUDING, 


it may be well to answer by anticipation some of the objections which 
were made to the association when it was first proposed in the North, and 
which might possibly be repeated here. Some people refused to give it 
any countenance, on the ground that they did not believe any one knew 
anything about sanitation. There is no answer to this objection. Then 
came the assertion that if any one knew anything about these subjects it 
was the family plumber. It may be admitted with satisfaction that some 
plumbers now really have the knowledge which qualifies them to give 
advice to their clients. It is to be expected that this will more and more 
come to be the case; but 


THE ASSOCIATION WILL MEET THE WANTS 


of those persons who have not complete confidence in the plumber; indeed, 
even if all plumbers were thoroughly educated, and thoroughly trustworthy, 
it would still be desirable that, like all other contractors, they should do 
their work under professional inspection. Even the late Thomas Brassey 
—and no name could be mentioned which commands greater respect—was 
in the habit of saying that it was better he, as contractor, should 
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WORK UNDER INSPECTION. 


The interests of the tradesman are not those of his employer; the em- 
ployer himself has not the technical knowledge which would enable him to 
control the plumber. ‘The association steps in and gives the necessary 
professional assistance. Here it may be remarked that at first the 
plumbers and builders in Edinburgh viewed the association with some sus- 
picion, and in certain cases.with dislike. These feelings have entirely dis- 
appeared. It was found that the association led to the execution of more 
work than would have been done without its suggestions, and that the im- 
partial inspection of its officers was a positive benefit to those tradesmen 
who did good work. 

To continue the list of objectors ; a considerable number of persons ad- 
mitted that the work was both necessary and possible, but asserted that the 
means provided for carrying it out were inadequate; that the inspection 
would not be real or thorough ; and that 


A SHAM INSPECTION WAS ACTUALLY WORSE THAN NONE. 


This last proposition must be granted at once. Fortunately, experience 
has shown that the fears expressed were groundless. If testimonials were 
wanted from members they could be had by hundreds. As another proof, 
the very list of clients might be annexed ; these include several of the lead- 
ing engineers of Edinburgh, Messrs.. E. Blyth, B. Blyth, H. Blyth, 
G. Cunningham Leslie, T. Stevenson, the Royal Bank, the Union 
Bank, the British Linen Bank, the Incurable Hospital, Chalmers 
Hospital, the Sick Children’s Hospital, the Maternity Hospitals, the 
School Boards, and many other public bodies. The writer is certain that 
no person acquainted with Edinburgh will state that the inspections, as 
now conducted, are shams. Perhaps the fear was grounded on acomplete 
misconception. The association makes no pretence at 


PUTTING BADLY DRAINED HOUSES INTO GOOD SANITARY CONDITION 


for one or two guineas. The improvements must invariably cost a con- 
siderable sum—twenty, forty, fifty, even a hundred guineas; in some 
cases twice that amount. 

The next class of objectors said the association would do too little—that it 
should not merely give advice, and inspect plumbers, but should itself do the 
work. It is not denied that an opening exists for piumbing establishments in 
which the principle of co-operation might be taken advantage of ; but this 
is not, and cannot be, a branch of the present association. To execute 
plumbing and building, capital is required. If it undertock work, the 
association would become 


AN ORDINARY TRADING COMPANY, 


with the risks and profits incidental to trade. It would no longer be an 
association of public utility, giving disinterested advice, but simply one 
more shop competing with other shops. 

The next opponent admitted that the objects aimed at were of great im- 
portance—of such importance, indeed, that in his opinion they ought to be 
carried out by public authority, and not by a mere private association. So 
far the writer agrees with what was said, but the conclusion is surely false 
that we ought not to do anything for ourselves which Government might 
possibly do for us. A considerable number of persons declined to join the 
association because they thought it weakened the claim of the community 
to have that done by compulsion and taxation which the association carried 
out by the voluntary principle. The writer respects the heroism of those 


WHO DIE AS MARTYRS, AND LET THEIR CHILDREN DIE, 


in unhealthy houses, rather than have these made healthy by 2 means 
which they deem impolitic—but he thinks their reasoning unsound. 

In this country custom precedes law, and no better laws are made than 
those which recognise and extend good customs. If we can show that, at 
small expense, a thorough inspection can be carried out in the houses of 
the well-to-do, that this inspection is needed, welcome, and effectual, we 
shall greatly strengthen the hands of those who would extend that inspec- 
tion down to 

THE POOREST HOVEL IN THE TOWN, 


an object in which they have the heartiest sympathy of the writer. This 
association is probably only one step towards a general compulsory inspec- 
tion. When this is established the association may either cease to exist as 
no longer needed, or continue to exist, as supplying a better and fuller in- 
spection than that provided by law. Meanwhile no one need hesitate to 
join, from any fear that, by so doing, they would weaken the case of those 
who would forward 


IMPROVED SANITARY LEGAL MEASURES, 


Next in our list of opponents came those who said the law already pro- 
vided all that was required—that, in Edinburgh, the medical officer of 
health and burgh engineer, and, in London, the medical officer of health, 
the inspector of nuisances, the local surveyor, and the surveyor appointed 
by the 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


already gave, or could give, gratis, all that the association promised to 
give fora guinea, It is quite certain that the ratepayers have privileges 
of which they are largely ignorant, and of which they very seldom avail | 





themselves, [t is also certain that, in mast cases, these public officials are | 


obliging and zealous in giving their services when asked to do so; but it 
is equally certain that neither in Edinburgh nor in London is such a 
systematic inspection as the association offers carried out by law. If the 
public could and did insist upon such an inspection, the public staff 
would have to be increased ten or twenty fold. The writer will not be so 
bold as to give the smallest opinion as to what the rights of the ratepayer 
may be under the Metropolitan Local Management Acts, but it is notorious 
that the inspection which the association offers 


DOES NOT AT PRESENT EXIST. ; 4 


Next in the list of antagonists came those who looked on the association 
as a body inflicting a slur of some kind on the public authorities, or as 
established to supply some defect in their action—even as 


A DISGRACE TO THE TOWN ITSELF, 


for, they urged, if the town had good sewers, your association 
would be of no use. Perhaps the best answer to those who agree with 
these gentlemen is, that the chief public sanitary authority, the convener 
of the Public Health Committee, is himself on our council in Edinburgh, 
and that the President of the Society of Medical Officers of Health is on 
the council of our society in London. Our work does not clash with that 
of the public authorities. 


WE BEGIN WHERE THEY LEAVE OFF— 


inside houses which, unless some nuisance is reported, they have, pro- 
bably, no power to enter. If sewers were all as perfect as sewers can be, 
the need of annual inspection would be diminished, but would not be 
ended. Bad sanitary fittings in a house may render nugatory all attempts 
to isolate cases of infectious illness occurring there, and this will remain 
true when every town sewer is perfect. 

No one came forward in Edinburgh to say that the association was com- 
peting unfairly with professional men as sanitary advisers. This has been 
said in London, but the grounds of the accusation are not clear, The 
resident engineer is paid at the rate common for men of his standing. 
The consulting engineer reeeives a fee which, having regard to the call on 
his time, is remunerative. 

All these objections experience has shown to be of no value, but there 
remains one objection which will always be serious. Persons shrink from 
becoming members because they fear that by enrolling they will be led to 
expend a considerable sum of money in sanitary improvements. ‘‘I do 
not mind the two guineas,” they say, ‘‘ but I shrink naturally from the 
fifty guineas which this may entail.” The objection is valid, but yet it 
sounds strange when it is urged by a person who says, ‘* I know* 


MY HOUSE IS IN VERY BAD ORDER, 


it was built long ago; rats abound, smells pervade, and we are much 
troubled by sore throats.” What expenditure of money is justifiable if 
not that which tends to secure good health? No doubt the hesitation is 
partly due to a doubt whether the sanitary engineer really knows anything 
at all about the matter. The association does its best to remove that 
doubt ; the reports explain what is wrong, why it is wrong, and what will 
put it right. The member is left to his own common sense as a guide 
whether he will follow the recommendations made. It is a matter of no 
pecuniary interest to his adviser whether the job is done or not, and that 
adviser is selected and watched by a Council consisting of men as well 
qualified for this purpose as can be found in London, 





EMIGRATION. 

Home.—The Board of Trade emigration officers at Liverpool have 
just completed their returns of emigration from the Mersey for the month 
and the year ending December 31st, from which it appears that there 
is a striking increase in the number of departures over the figures of 1879, 
In the month of December 79 vessels left the Mersey, having on board 
5,243 persons, of whom 4,694 proceeded to the United States, 295 to 
British North America, 35 to Australia, 104 to South Amterica, 67 to the 
East Indies, 23 to the West Indies, 6 to China, and 19 to Africa. The 
nationalities of these persons, so far as could be ascertained, were—English 
3,076, Scotch 74, Irish 507, and foreign 1,367. In the month of 
November last the departures were 8,843, so the figures for the past month 
show a decrease of 3,600, but as compared with November, 1879, there 
is an increase of 590. Turning to the statistics for the year just ended 
the total number of emigrants who sailed from the Mersey is said to be 
183,502, against 118,914 in 1879, an increase of no less than 64,588. 
The details of the statistics show that the greater rush of emigrants was in 
April last, when 29,491 persons left the Mersey. In May the month’s 
total remained about the same—viz., 29,292; in June it was 20,757, and 
since then the stream of emigration has slackened to the degree indicated 
in the figures for December, above given. The nationalities of the emi- 
grants are thus given—English, 74,969; Scotch, 1,811; Irish, 27,986, 
and foreigners, 74,115. 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND EVENTS. 
INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Home.—A new light has been introduced into the works of Messrs. 
Duncan, Stewart, and Co., of Glasgow. The gas, or atmospheric light, as 
it is called—is made from mineral oil, water, and air, in combination, by 
a process somewhat analogous to that of ordinary gas-making. It is 
claimed that the flame is purer and whiter than that of gas, and that it does 
not injure pictures or works of art. It is also stated to be cheaper. 

The Liverpool Docks are to be partially lighted with the electric light 
as an experiment. If successful, the light will be extended to the whole of 
the docks. Several of the principal streets of Liverpool are to be lighted 
with the electric light for one year, at a cost of £2,893. 

A series of experiments are about to be made at Portsmouth Dockyard 
with the Gramme, Brush, and Jablockhoff systems of electric lighting. It 
is intended to illuminate the whole of the ‘‘ open,” including docks and 
basins, by the best process. 

Last week the Charing Cross Railway Station was lit by the electric 
light for the first time. The Great Western Station at Paddington has 
been so illuminated for several weeks, and with complete success. 

Arrangements have just been completed with the British Electric Light 
Company for the experimental lighting of certain important parts of the 
General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The first series of the experi- 
ments will be conducted in the telegraph instrument galleries. 

With a view to encourage invention among workmen about five months 
ago the shipbuilders in the Clyde instituted a scheme of rewards for 
subsequent inventions or improvements, approved by a committee of the 
several firms. According to the committee’s first report seven claims have 
been successful, and prizes awarded. 


American.--The Sczentific American—which gives an admirable resumé 
of practical information in art, science, mechanics, chemistry, and manu- 
facture—reports that the experiment of illuminating Broadway, New York, 
with the electric light, is so successful that anywhere in the district type such 
as our. contemporary uses can be read. It also says that the light is 
purer and more steady than any gaslight. 

A brush-holder has been patented by Edith A. Pope, of Boston, Mass., 
which is sure to be popular with artists, as it keeps the brushes in use 
separate from each other. It can be attached to any pallette, and causes 
no inconvenience. 

Mr. James M. King, of Walnut Station, Minn., has patented an 
improved cockle-mill, which separates cockle and other small seeds from 
wheat. 

An improvement in stereotype casting-boxes has been patented by Mr. 
William E. Gump, of Brooklyn, N.Y., which, by means of adjustable 
_ gauges to the casting-box, obviates the use of separate frames, and effects a 
saving in time, labour, and cost. 

A cheap, simple, and efficient apparatus for generating illuminating gas 
has been patented by Mr. George H. Burrows, of Somerville, Mass. 


Continental.—The Société d’ Encouragement in Paris has just awarded 
a prize of 2,000 francs to Monsieur J. A. Martin for an invention which is 
said to make wood and cloth incombustible. The invention is a liquid 
which neither destroys the paint on wood nor the most delicate colours of 
cloth. Already the Parisian theatres are thinking of trying it. Should 
M. Martin’s invention prove to be as effective as he says it is there is no 
doubt that it will in time be very much used. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Home.—aAt a meeting of the South Durham and North Riding Chamber 
of Agriculture at Darlington on Monday last, a resolution to memorialise 
the Privy Council to exempt the Northern Counties from the order for closing 
the markets to all except fat cattle, no disease being prevalent, received 
strong opposition from the leading agriculturists, and had to be abandoned. 
Great complaints, however, were made of the suddenness of the order 
closing the market, which had caused great loss and inconvenience to 
farmers and dealers, who, having sent cattle without being aware of the 
order, had to dispose of them at a sacrifice. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Hughenden tenantry have learnt, through Mr. Arthur 
Vernon, the agent, that his lordship will remit 20 per cent, on the Michael- 











mas rents at the audit at the end of this month. This is the fifth occasion 
on which such a practical proof of sympathy with the agricultural difficulties 
of the times has been shown to his tenants by the noble Earl. 

The Right Hon. John. Bright, in acknowledging a letter sent to him by 
a Carnarvonshire farmer on the relations between landlord and tenant, 
says : ‘‘ The whole conditions of agriculture in this country are unfavour- 
able for the farmer and for the public. Misfortunes may change them, as 
they may force the farmers to say something and to exert themselves. I 
have preached to farmers for jnearly forty years with but little result. 
American competition may speak to them and to our landlord class with 
more effect, I hope better days are in store for the better class of farmers, 
‘when the calamities are overpast.’” 


Colonial.—We understand that the reports of the British tenant 
farmers upon the agricultural resources of Canada, based upon a visit 
during the last year (also the report of Professor Shelton upon the same 
subject), will be published by the Canadian Government in the course of 
a few days. 


American.—According to a recently issued Government report, the 
value of farm lands in the- United States has increased 8 per cent. during 
the past year. In Florida the increase has been 28 per cent., while in 
Virginia it was under 14 per cent. Throughout the New England States 
it averaged 8 per cent. 

Mr. Whiting, of Riverside, Cal., is introducing ostrich-breeding. He 
is applying 1,500 acres to the purpose, and he intends importing 150 pairs 
of ostriches from South Africa, which will cost from 250 to 500 dollars a 
bird. Ostriches breed at four years of age, and produce four broods per 
year, each averaging twenty chicks. The feathers of a bird eight months 
old are worth 5 dollars, increasing with age to 100 dollars. Ostriches 
are said to cost no more to keep than sheep. 

In the United States the trade for wheat has been decidedly firm, and 
prices have further improved. According to the usual telegram, the ship- 
ments of wheat for the week ending January 8th amounted to 240,000 qrs., 
against 284,500 qrs. in the previous week, about 50,000 qrs. being for the 
Continent. The receipts at New York were 400,000 qrs., or about 
the same as in the previous week; and the visible supply is now 
28,600,000 against 30,000,000 bushels. The shipments of flour were 
100,000 bags, or 3,000 bags more than in the preceding week. The export 
in maize was 61,000 qrs., against 77,500 qrs. in the previous week, 15,000 
being for the Continent. The receipts at New York were 200,000, against 
150,000, and the visible supply 16,400,000 against 17,000,000 bushels. 


FOOD REFORM AND SUPPLY. 

Home.—The immense reserves of corn in America reduce the danger of 
a dear loaf, and the slight upward tendency in the grain market is not 
likely to be maintained. But for American supplies, we should have to pay 
very much more for our bread this winter. 

A writer in the Wewcastle Weekly Chronicle complains that the directions 
given in the Lancet for making whole-meal bread are very crude. He also 
prefers the old process of milling to that advocated by Miss Yates and the 
Bread Reform League. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Home.—<According to returns just issued by Dr. Webster, the American 
Consul at Sheffield, a great improvement took place last year in the value 
of exports to the United States. In 1879 the total value of Sheffield 
goods so exported was £671,723, while last year they reached no less than 
41,075,243, or an increase on the previous year of £403,519. 

The Board of Trade returns for 1880 are of a very favourable character 
The total value for the year amounts to—imports, 4409,990,056, against 
4362,127,741 in 1879; exports, £222,810,526, against £191,531,758 in 
1879. These figures prove that trade during the past year had substan- 
tially improved. 

According to the report submitted to the half-yearly meeting of the 
Metropolitan Railway, held on Tuesday last, the total income for the half- 
year had been £280,000, and the out-goings £101,000, A dividend of 
six per cent. was declared. The chairman, Sir E. W. Watkin, Bart., 
M.P., stated that they had carried 63,700,000 passengers in the year, which 
was the largest number they had carried since the opening of the line in 1863, ' 
when they carried only about 9,500,000 passengers. When they carried 
44,000,009 million passengers they earned £411,500; now that they 
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carried over 63,000,000 they had earned £526,213; therefore, although 
the money had largely increased, the amount of work had increased to a 
still larger extent. 

At the fiftieth half-yearly meeting of the City Bank, held on the same 
day, a dividend of ten per cent. was declared on the capital of the Bank, 
which amounts to £600,000. The amount standing to the credit of the 
customers of the Bank on current and deposit accounts was £4,000,212, 
or an increase on the previous half-year of £350,000. 


American.—The site chosen for the World’s Fair, to be held in New 
York in 1883, has many historic associations connected withit. Washington 
entrenched himself there in 1776, when attacked by Lord Howe, and held 
the position for more than a month. The Hudson River winds slowly by, 
and gives a picturesque variety to the landscape. 

The American Iron and Steel Association gives the following statistics 
of United States coal and iron imports and exports for 1880: Pig iron 
produced, 3,300,000 tons; imported, 700,000 tons; consumed, 4,000,000 
tons. Rails produced—steel, 775,000 tons ; iron, 425,000 tons. Rails im- 
ported, 275,000 tons; consumed, 1,475,000 tons. Ores mined in Lake 
Superior district, 1,950,000 tons; imported, 400,000 tons. Anthracite 

‘coal raised, 23,500,000 tons. Compared with 1879, the following increases 
are shown: Pig iron produced, 558,000 tons; rails produced, steel, 
164,000 tons ; iron, 42,000 tons. Ores mined, 536,000 tons; imported, 
216,000 tons. ‘The amount of coal raised has decreased 2,642,000 tons. 


THRIFT. 


‘ 

Home.—The Thrift Branch of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, at Oxford, has issued an admirable leaflet on the Post Office 
Savings Bank and penny banks. 

The National Thrift Society distributed large numbers of their publi- 
cations among the boys at the annual meeting of the Working Lads’ 
Institute, held in Whitechapel on Monday last, and presided over by the 
Lord Mayor. This Society has reprinted our leader of last week, as a 
leaflet for general distribution. 


American.—The number of savings-banks in Massachusetts last year 
was 164. In the course of the year the number of depositors increased 
from 675,000 to 706,000, and the deposits from 206,378,709 dollars to 
218,447,922 dollars. 109,000 new accounts were opened, against 74,000 
closed. The deposits average about 146 dollars for each depositor, man, 
woman, and child. All but eight banks paid a dividend, or interest, the 
average rate of which was just under 4 per cent. 


TEMPERANCE, 


Home.—Dr, B, W. Richardson contributes a valuable paper to the 
Medical Temperance Journal {or this month, entitled ‘‘ Alcohol as an Anti- 
Spasmodic.” 

The Temperance Hospital will be opened by the Lord Mayor on Friday, 
March 4th. 

Last year there were 16,278 apprehensions in Liverpool for drunkenness, 
while only forty publicans were summoned for permitting drunkenness on 
their premises. Either that forty did a good trade, or others in the same 
line were equally guilty. 

Dr. A. Carpenter has contributed to the Church of England Temperance 
Chronicle a very suggestive letter upon ‘‘ The Wine Question ,at Public 
Dinners.” 

Colonial.—<According to the British Medical Journal the question of 
dealing with habitual drunkenness is becoming a serious one in New Zea- 
land. The Journal advises the colonists to deal effectively with the matter 
rather than wait for the results of our English experience. 


Continental.—The consumption of liquor is rapidly on the increase in 
Switzerland, and crime follows in its wake. At present but little is being 
done to counteract the evil, which is likely to increase rather than diminish 
if spirits continue to be sold for a franc a bottle. 


THE COFFEE PALACE MOVEMENT. 

On the 12th inst., a dinner was given at the ‘‘Grand” Coffee Palace, 
Deptford, to celebrate the opening of two new dining-rooms. The 
prospects of the ‘‘ Grand” are of the most encouraging character. 

At Pinner, a small village in Middlesex, Mr, W. Barber, a Chancery 
barrister, established a coffee-tavern some two years ago. It cost him 
42,400 to build, but the experiment has been a complete success. He is 








able to take a dividend of 5 per cent. upon invested capital, to set aside 
430 for depreciation, and to divide £27 between his manager and himself: 
If he loses his Chancery practice, he says he shall have something to fal 


back upon. 
LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. 


[Supply and Demand. | 


Hlome.—Mr, Broadhurst, M.P., has been offered the post of Inspector 
of Factories by the Home Secretary, but declined its acceptance, on the 
ground that his duty to his constituency and to the trades’ interests with 
which he is connected forbid him to resign the seat he holds in Parliament. 

A Bill which proposes to amend the Employers’ Liability Act of last 
session was introduced last Wednesday by Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Peddie. The Bill declares that all the provisions 
of the Act of 1880 shall have effect, and be enforced by every Court in 
every case, notwithstanding any contract or agreement excluding all or any 
of the provisions of the said Act, or otherwise interfering with the 
operation thereof—provided (1) that this Act shall not affect any contract | 
or agreement made before the passing of this Act, and (2) that in deter- 
mining in any case the amount of compensation payable under the said Act 
by an employer, the Court shall take into consideration the value of any 
payment or contribution made by such employer to any insurance fund or 
compensation fund to the extent to which any person who would otherwise 
be entitled to the compensation under the said Act has actualiy received 
compensation out of such payment or contribution at the expense of such 
employer. 

A large and influential meeting oe ironworkers was held at West 
Bromwich on Monday last for the purpose of considering the sliding scale 
regulating wages at the present time, and also the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. It was decided to continue the present sliding scale, but to give 
notice in March next for an improvement in the present prices. ‘ 

The miners of Lancashire, whose headquarters are at Wigan, held acon- 
ference on Monday, when it was unanimously resolved : ‘* That, inasmuch 
as the masters would not concede a ten per cent. advance, between 50,000 
and 60,c00 colliers of Lancashire come out on strike. ‘They refused to go 
in and adopt the sliding scale of 1868, but they will accept a sliding scale 
based upon the prices of January, 1881.” ‘Thousands of colliers were in 
the town, and for fear of a riot ninety-one special constables have been 
sworn in, and the services of 400 additional constables secured. 

In consequence of the strike of colliers in Lancashire, on account of the 
Employers’ Liability Act, the price of coals in the North Wales collieries, 
where the matter has been settled amicably, was yesterday raised an addi- 
tional 2s. per ton, as they are now supplying Birkenhead and Lancashire 
with North Wales coal. 

The council meeting of the South Yorkshire Miners’ Association, held 
at Barnsley, on Monday, was unusually important. It was largely attended 
by delegates, and several thousand colliers were represented. Resolutions 
were carried advising the men to leave work when their notices expired, 
and at those collieries where notices have not yet been served it was de- 
cided that the men should hand them in this week. A letter was read to 
the council from Ashton-under-Lyne, stating that there the colliers had 
been offered eleven-and-a-half per cent. advance, and day labourers four- 
pence per day. The action of Monkton Main colliers in contracting out of 
the Employers’ Liability Act was strongly condemned, and a resolution 

was unanimously passed to abide by the Act as it stands, 

At a meeting of the representatives of the miners from several Scotch 
districts, held on Monday, in Glasgow, reports were given showing that 
the men were steadily employed, and trade was generally improving. A 
resolution was passed advising the men to strongly impress upon the em- 
ployers the advisability of granting an immediate increase of wages at the 
rate of 6d. per day. 

In the iron trade a difference has arisen between the éioplagite and the 
men upon the question of wages. Ata meeting of the North Staffordshire 


| ironmasters, last week, an application for an increase was refused, on the 


ground that the selling prices would not permit it. The report of the Mid- 
dlesborough masters for the last quarter shows the price of iron unchanged, 
and therefore the workmen’s wages will remain at present rates, 

The spinners have memorialised the cotton manufacturers for an advance 


\ 
of 5 per cent., owing to the improved state of trade, and the card-room 


hands are also asking for a rise. 
The coal trade is much disturbed owing to the wages Gaestion Fad the 
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Employers’ Liability Act. In Lancashire and Yorkshire the miners are 
out in large numbers, and they express a determination not to resume work 
unless they receive an addition of 10 per cent. to their wages, which the 
owners refuse, and retort by announcing that the men shall not be allowed 
to resume work unless they agree to the terms offered by the masters, and 
‘also to accept mutual assurance for compensation in cases of accidents, 
instead of coming under the Employers’ Liability Act. The struggle is 
likely to be very severe. The men have in their favour the advance in 
the prices of coals, and the greatly diminished output, which is less by 
- some 300,000 tons per week than it was a month ago; while the present 
stock of coal is so low that it will tend to a further rise, especially if the 
present severe weather lasts. 

The shipbuilders on the Clyde have given the platers, riveters, caulkers, 
and fitters 74 per cent. increase. The large contracts entered into last 
week for the building of several vessels will make the trade brisk for 
some time. 

Labour is plentiful in the leather, soap, and candle trades. ‘Tailors, 
shoemakers, and clothiers are well employed, as are upholsterers and 
cabinet-makers. 

The severe frost has thrown thousands of men engaged in railway work, 
and in building out of employment. It also interferes with, if not 
suspends, most outdoor occupations. Apart from strikes and lock-outs, 
great distress will arise, and much suffering will be entailed upon women 
and children, It is for the benevolent to do what they can, and do 
it now, 

CHARITY. 

Those coming into contact with the people in the poorer parts of 
London have no need to be told that a great deal of distress, intensified 
by the severe weather, exists. Three of the principal societies—viz., the 


Charity Organisation Society, the Society for Relief of Distress, and the - 


Visiting and Relief Association, have united in the issue of the following 
address :— 


**Some weeks ago information was collected by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society regarding the condition and prospects of the poor in London. 
From this it appeared that if severe weather set in there was likely to be 
want among casual labourers and in particular trades, whilst the poor were 
ill prepared to meet any additional pressure on their resources. Payments 
to trade and friendly societies were more than usually in arrear, and small 
shopkeepers and other persons not generally classed as poor had begun to 
feel the effects of the continued depression. On the other hand, the exist- 
ing charitable agencies in co-operation with the poor-law would, it was 
considered, be able to cope satisfactorily with any emergency. The 
Severer weather of the past few days is causing the pressure which was 
anticipated ; and while inno way desirous of trenching upon the claims of 
other societies, we, on the part of three principal charitable agencies, are 
willing, if sufficiently supported, to accept for the present the responsi- 
bility of meeting, so far as lies within our scope, the increasing distress, for 
we feel strongly that the establishment of any special fund is likely to be 
of doubtful expediency. Experience of similar funds has shown that they 
are apt to encourage a wholesale and unhealthy expectancy of relief, and 
to add greatly to the acknowledged difficulties of administration. We 
think, at the same time, that it is right to state that each of the societies 
that we represent has not been, owing perhaps to the hitherto milder 
weather, so liberally supported as in previous winters, and has considerably 
less funds than usual at this time of year to meet ordinary wants. The 
emergency, therefore, finds us especially unprepared.” 


The Rev. William Adamson, of St. Paul’s, Old Ford, one of the very 
poorest East End parishes, with a population of 10,000 persons, writes to 
the daily papers regarding the poverty by which he is surrounded. He 
states that the existing machinery for relieving want is not equal to the 
occasion, and that all that is being done is but asa drop in the bucket. 
And he says :-— 


“* My wife and I are no advocates of pauperisation and indiscriminate 
giving, and our efforts are put forth all the year round to encourage ‘self- 
help’ in buying blankets and clothes by giving a bonus on periodical pay- 
ments. Yet these are only the few. There are hundreds who need 
coals and clothing, and we have to send them empty away. We havea 
soup-kitchen, copper, &c., but have not a single farthing to supply the poor 
children with a warm dinner. The copper stands idle. Imagine sample 
cases : (1) ‘ Eight persons in one room, in one bed, with only one sheet to 
cover them—no blanket nor counterpane, &c.’ (2) ‘ Widow and children, 
six of them naked—had to be clothed with borrowed and begged garments 
to come to our charity dinner for hungry robins.’ Multiply these in number 
and varied forms of distress. .Who will help us? 


Mr. Adamson is one of a large number of benevolent clergymen, who, 
in, addition: to. attending. to..the spiritual needs of their “flock, thinister to 
their temporal necessities, Such labours are beyond all praise, 
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Very great suffering has been caused among the poor residing near the 
river in South London by floods. The Rev. F. Tugwell, of St. Andrew’s, 
Lambeth, writes that the flood is higher than he has known it for sixteen 
years, and he appeals for aid to enable him to afford immediate relief to 
the distressed. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

The third annual meeting of the Central Investment and Building Secu- 
rities Company was held on Tuesday last, at the offices, Southampton 
Row. The profits for the year amounted to £1,181 18s. 6d. A dividend 
of five per cent. and a bonus of one per cent. were declared. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth, Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


OVERWORKED WOMEN IN THE DRAPERY TRADE. 


To the Editor of “ HousE AND HoME.” 
SIR 

Will you allow me, through your paper, to call attention to a step 
which I and some friends in this neighbourhood have already taken in 
behalf of those women. We have organised an ‘‘ Association for Early 
Shopping” for the Western suburb, including Kensington, West Kensing- 
ton, Hammersmith, Notting Hill, West Brompton, &c., and are now busy 
obtaining the support of all whom we can induce to join it. _ 

Every lady doing so pledges herself to make no purchase in any shop for 
the sale of drapery, millinery, haberdashery, ladies’ underclothing, or 
materials for fancy work after the hour of five p.m., from the Ist of October 
to the rst of April, and after the hour of six p.m., from the Ist of April to 
the first of October. I am glad to find that the question is to be brought 
before the House of Commons; put, in the meantime, private effort may 
do much towards lessening the evil, and we have felt that the purchasers 
are as much bound as the tradesmen to make that effort. 

I subjoin a list of the ladies who have already consented to act on the 
committee, and who are zealously engaged in the work. Any lady wishing 
to join the ‘‘ association” may send her name to one of these ladies. The 
publication of this letter will greatly forward our work, and may, we hope, 
lead to the establishment of similar ‘‘ associations” in the other districts 
around London. Mrs. Anna Perrier, 2, Pembroke Road, Kensington ; 
Mrs. O’Mahony, 94, Warwick Gardens, Kensington; Mrs. O’Leary, 
94, Warwick Gardens, Kensington ; Miss Biggs, 19, Notting Hill Square, 
Campden Hill; Mrs. Brailsford, 102, Warwick Gardens, Kensington ; 
Miss Marshall, 92, Warwick Gardens, Kensington; Mrs. James Scully, 
22, Scarsdale Villas, Kensington ; Mrs. Sheridan, 22, Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington; Mrs. Richard Barry O’Brien, 82, Warwick Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; Mrs. D. French, 11, Stafford Terrace, Kensington ; Mrs. Huthwaite, 
27, Earl’s Court Gardens, Kensington. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
7 ANNA PERRIER, How, Sec, 
2, Pembroke Road, Kensington, January 17th. 


BREAD REFORM. 


To the Editor of ‘HOUSE AND HOME.” 
SIR 
’ [have had an opportunity of trying the various kinds of household 
bread in daily use. There are four different sorts, viz.:— 

A Welsh Digestive Bread extensively sold.—A white, almost tasteless 
bread ; it requires plenty of butter to make it go down, and induces con- 
stipation and headache. 

Brown bread.—Colour of bread made from oatmeal, requires plenty of 
butter, and differs very little from Neville’s. 

Miss Vates’s.—On looking at crust and crumb you see that there are no 
large particles of bran init. It is moderate eating, requires a little butter, 
and is a mild laxative. 

Whole Meal bread.—This I have only been able to get from Hill’s and 
the vegetarian restaurants. It has a brown look, and is covered with pieces 
of whole meal. It eats well-—according to my taste—requires no butter, 
and acts as a mild daily purgative. I have cured many cases of obstinate 
constipation by using it. This I believe to be the best kind of bread for 
daily use, 

Yours truly, 
ESR, AM SONs clr Ne. bey OC, 

2, Kingsland Road, E. 








Just for curiosity, send your name and address, in full, to CHAMPION - 
AND Co., for a sample of their absolutely pure Mustard, packed only in 
book-shaped tins. It will be.sent free, and post free, and when you have 
tried it you will always buy it. See what the genuine article is like.— 
CHAMPION AND Co., City Road, London. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Way are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coderidge, 
—Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 


Tennyson. 


Has the reader any distinct idea of what clouds are ? 

That mist which lies in the morning so softly in the valley, level and 
white, through which the tops of the trees rise as if through an inundation 
—why is 7¢ so heavy, and why does it lie so low, being yet so thin and frail 
that it will melt away utterly into splendour of morning when the sun has 
shone onit but a few moments more? Those colossal pyramids, huge and 
firm, with outlines as of rocks, and strength to bear the beating of the high 
sun full on their fiery flanks,—why are ¢hey so light, their bases high over 
our heads, high over the heads of Alps? Why will these melt away, not 
as the sun vzses, but as he descends, and leave the stars of twilight clear; 
while the valley vapour gains again upon the earth, likeashroud? Or 
that ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of pines; nay which 
does wot steal by them, but haunts them, wreathing yet round them, and 
yet,—and yet—slowly ; now falling ina fair waved line like a woman’s veil ; 
now fading, now gone; we look away for an instant, and look back, and it 
is again there. What has it to do with that clump of pines, that it broods 
by them, and weaves itself among their branches, to and fro? Has it 
hidden a cloudy treasure among the moss at their roots, which it watches 
thus? Or has some strong enchanter charmed it into fond returning, or 
bound it fast with those bars of bough? And yonder filmy crescent, bent 
like an archer’s bow above the snowy summit, the highest of all the hills— 
that white arch which never forms but over the supreme crest,—how is it 
stayed there, repelled apparently from the snow,—nowhere touching it, the 
clear sky seen between it and the mountain edge, yet never leaving it— 
poised as a white bird hovers over its nest? Or those war-clouds that 
gather on the horizon, dragon-crested, tongued with fire,—how is their 
barbed strength bridled ? What bits are: those they are champing with 
their vaporous lips, flinging off flakes of black foam? Leagued leviathans 
of the Sea of Heaven,—out of their nostrils goeth smoke, and their eyes 
are like the eyelids of the morning ; the sword of him that layeth at them 
cannot hold the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. Where ride the 
captains of their armies? Where are set the measures of their march ? 
Fierce murmurers, answering each other from morning until evening—what 
rebuke is this which has awed them unto peace ;—what hand has reined 
them back by the way in which they came?—/ushin, 


“* Charity seeketh not its own.” It will sometimes relinquish the greater 
good to itself that it may procure the less for another man; and sometimes 
it will incur the greater evil, in order to avert from another man the less.— 
Parr’s Spital Sermon. 


Every period of life has its peculiar prejudices: whoever saw old age 
that did not applaud the past and condemn the present times >—Montaigne. 


A subject may be such as to admit of strong probabilities on both sides. 
Doubt is therefore the proper sentiment with which to regard it. In the 
minds of some people a strong prejudice appears to exist against that state 
of the understanding termed doubt; but a little reflection will soon con- 
vince one that on certain subjects doubt is as appropriate a state of mind 
as belief or disbelief on others. There are doctrines, propositions, facts, 
supported and opposed by every degree of evidence, and of which the 
proper effect is to leave the mind in an equipoise between two conclusions, 
In these cases, either to believe or disbelieve would imply that the under- 
standing was improperly affected. Doubt is therefore the appropriate re- 
sult, which there can be no reason to shrink from or lament. The only 
possible evil than can arise from investigation, is mistaking false for true, 
But the man who shrinks from investigation, lest he should mistake false 
for true can have no reason for supposing himself free from that delusion 
in his actual opinions. That he should be more likely to escape from error 
without than with investigation, is a species of absurdity that requires no 
exposure ; on no plea, therefore, can investigation be declined. Whoever 
fears to examine the foundation of his opinions, and enter into the con- 
sideration of any train of counter-argument, may rest assured that he has 
some latent apprehension of their unsoundness and incapacity of standing 
investigation; and as a fear of this sort is totally at variance with that 
spirit of candour and fairness which is the proper disposition for the 
attainment of truth, no man should suffer it to prevent him from totally en- 
gaging in the requisite examination.—Westminster Review, No. Bee 
Article—“ Essay on the Pursuit of Truth.” 


‘If we create imaginary wants, why do we not create imaginary satis- 
factions? It was the happiest frenzy of the two to be like the mad 
Athenian, who thought all the ships that came into the harbour to be his 
own; than to be still tormenting ourselves with insatiable desires.— 
Bulstrode’s Fssays. 


Liberty is to the collective body what health is to eyery individual body. 
Without health, néd pleasure can be tasted by man‘ without liberty no 
happiness can be enjoyed by society, Bolingbroke, 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


APPLE SHORT-CAKE, 


One quart sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, quarter of a pound of butter, sweet milk enough to make 
a stiff batter. Mix and roll out in one sheet. As soon as baked, split 
the cake open, spread with butter, and cover with nice strained apple 
sauce. Place the other half of the cake on this, and, if liked, add sauce 
on top. Pour over all some rich cream. Serve hot. 


COCOANUT CAKE, 


One cup sugar, half cup butter, two eggs, half cup milk, two cups flour, 
two teaspoons baking-powder. Bake in thin layers. For iceing, beat 
together the whites of two eggs and one cup powdered sugar. Spread a 
layer of this on the cake, and strew it thickly with grated and sugared 
cocoanut. Place another layer of cake on that, and proceed as before ; 
on top put only iceing. 


PRUNE PUDDING. 


Three cups of flour, one cup each of milk, molasses, and chopped suet. 
One teaspoonful each of soda, salt, ground cloves, and cinnamon. One- 
half pound of dried currants well washed, and one-half pound of prunes 
previously soaked for a few hours. Tie loosely in a floured bag, and boil 
for two hours. Eat with rich sauce. 


FRUIT ROLL. 


Make a crust as above, which roll out in a long sheet. Cut a quantity 
of fruit, peaches, apples, or plums, or small fruit mashed, or jam, which 
spread thickly over and sprinkle with sugar; roll up and fold the ends 
over, then wrap in a strong cloth and tie closely, and place in a steamer. 
Serve with sauce or sweetened cream. 


FAVOURITE EXTRACTS. 


For lemon flavour. Cut off the yellow outside peel of five lemons, 
shave it as thin as you can, put it into a pint of spirits and cork tightly. 
To obtain vanilla extract bruise the bean in a mortar, the finer the better, 
and proceed as with lemon. 


FOR SORE THROAT. 


To cure sore throat pour a few drops of spirits of camphor on a lump 
of sugar, and allow it to dissolve in the mouth every hour. The third and 
fourth enables the patient to swallow with ease. This has cured the last 
stages of the disease. ; 
TO CURE HEARTBURN. 


A small piece of chalk put in a pitcher of water, without imparting any 
taste whatever to the same, will exercise a corrective effect upon the 
stomachs of those who are troubled with acidity or heartburn, as it is 


called. 
ICED CHOCOLATE. 


Set four ounces of grated chocolate over a slow fire with two table- 
spoonfuls of water. When dissolved remove from the fire, add cupful of 
warm water ; mix with cold syrup, freeze and serve. 


GRAHAM BREAD, 


One pint milk, one cup sugar, one teaspoonful soda; two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar, enough flour to make |it as stiff as cake. Have the tin hot 
and bake immediately. j 

CRUST COFFEE. 


Wheat bread browned thoroughly and slowly. 
and let it stand ten or fifteen minutes, 


Pour boiling water on, 








PORTRAITS. 
The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 


-appeared in the current Volume :— 





Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). 

Earl Derby (No. 79). 

Jules Favre (No. 80). 

Princess Louise (No. 81). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). 

The Marquis of Lorne (No, 83). 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). 

John Ruskin (No. 85). 

Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). 
General Roberts (No. 87). 


H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). 


The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). 
Sir Josiah Mason (No. 90). 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 

Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92). 

The late Lord Justice Thesiger 
(No. 93). 

Vincent Priessnitz (No. 94). 

M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 

The Duke of Argyll, K.T. (96). 

The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97). 

My. Mark Firth (No. 98). 

Alfred Tennyson (No. 99). 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker (No. 100). 

The Lord Mayor of London (101). 

Gen. J. A. Garfield (No. 102). 

Mr. Robeit Browning (No. 103). 

The Bishop of Liv erpool (No: 104). 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working. Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 





MIND AMONG THE CLUBS. 


THE Club and Institute Union ‘exists for the purpose of helping 
the Clubs to help their members to get as much out of life as 
possible. Every man has a mind as well as a body. No man 
fulfils the purpose of his life who neglects either. In our very 
imperfect state of society thousands are in danger of neglecting 
both. Poverty and ignorance have cast their shadow over {the 
lives of thousands from the cradle and during all the years of 
childhood and youth. ’Tis hard work to remedy the neglect of 
those precious years ; but much may be done to make up for lost 
time when there is will and peception of what is needed. Our 
idea of Working Men’s Clubs (as our readers know) is to make 
those Clubs instruments of growth, culture, progress, and happi- 
ness for their members. To do this, they must, to some extent, 
compensate for the effects of neglect in childhood and youth. 
Therefore we incessantly make suggestions with that end in view. 
We stimulate the members of Clubs to run and walk and row and 
swim and shoot, &c., in order that town-bred bodies, deprived of 
health and vigour, may get both, as well as the natural and 
beneficial enjoyments which nature gives when the body is well 
treated. We also remember that men can have minds to be 
trained, cultivated, and enriched ; we try to remind men that no 
man’s life can be happy or complete unless that divine element 
within him, zd, has justice done to it. But we know how hard 
it is when there is not the habit of natural exercise, or when the 
spirit is wearied or stupefied with mechanical or monotonous 
drudgery, to acquire a taste for reading, for study, for reflection, 
for calm and consecutive reasoning. Therefore we suggest various 
exercises for the mind, such as the study of history, the writing of 
essays, attendance at lectures, the formation of classes, and the 
organisation of debates. 


Last week we called attention to our forthcoming history ex- 
aminations, and now we have the pleasure to announce two further 
efforts of the same kind. 

LORD FRANCIS HERVEY, at our recent Club sozrée, offered to 
do something to set on foot an “ Intellectual Trophy,” if the Union 
would co-operate with him. The results of his and our de- 

-liberations is that the members of the Clubs are to be invited to 
enter a competition in the WRITING OF ESSAYS on any subject of 
interest which the competitors may themselves select. 


There will be four or five prizes, to be awarded in the form most 
agreeable to the winners. The subjects on which Club members 
are invited to express their thoughts and experience may belong 
to history, poetry, social questions, or economical and industrial 
questions, as each writer may prefer. What is wanted is that 
every man who feels inclined to compete may select the subject 
about which he knows most or cares most, provided it is included 
within the wide range of topics just indicated. Thus, under the 
fourth head, a candidate might write on such a question as the fol- 
lowing : “In what way can Clubs be employed so as to promote 
habits of thrift ? how can the operations of benefit societies be so 
extended as to include a// the members of a family? the best 
means whereby men can secure houses of their own, insure against 
sickness, old age, &c.”—or as to improvements in the system of 
apprenticeship, co-operation, industrial partnership, &c. 

A further announcement will be made in reference to the terms 
of the competition. 

We have also the pleasure to announce that HENRY WINCH, 
Esq. (as he also announced at our sozrée), has invited the Clubs to 
a DISCUSSION TOURNAMENT. He proposes that each of the 
affiliated Clubs in London shall select one member to take part in 
a debate to be arranged by the Union; that at the conclusion of 
the debate the debaters shall select those whom they consider the 
twelve best ; that these latter shall then meet at a subsequent date, 
and discuss a question to be selected and previously announced by 
Mr. Winch ; that this debate shall be considered in the presence 
of the members of the Clubs, who shall at its conclusion award the 
prize to the champion by ballot vote. Further details will be 
published, 

We hope that both these contests will excite great interest. 
Recollect what Lord Bacon said : ‘‘ READING’ maketh a full man ; 
SPEAKING a ready man; WRITING an accurate man.” 








PRIZES: EOR- ANSWERS] IN,HES LORY, 
OFFERED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE UNION: 


There will be two examinations for proficiency, in each of which 
there will be awarded One Prize of THREE GUINEAS, and Two 
Prizes of ONE GUINEA. Competitors will choose in which of the 
following works—(1) WHITE’Ss LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH HISTORY ; 
(2) THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA—they will be examined. 

Any member of an affiliated Club, in London or the provinces, desirous 
of competing, must send to the Union office, BEFORE THE 31ST JANUARY, 
his name and address, and the name of the Club of which he is a member. 
He must also specify which of the two histories he will study for the prize 
competition. A copy of the book he selects will be sent to him in the 
course of the following week, addressed fo the care of the Club Secretary, 
to whom he is requested to apply for it. 

The book will be lent for eight weeks, at the end of which time an exami- 
nation in its contents will be held by means of printed questions. These 
questions will be sent to the Club on a day to be hereafter announced, in 
order that the competitors may answer them in writing at the Club. No 
person will be eligible for a prize who has already received one in any pre- 
vious history examination conducted by the Union. 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 








UNION NOTICES. 


NoricE 10 METROPOLITAN CLuBs.—The Union Council particularly 
desires to be informed of the number of members in the several Metropoli- 
tan Clubs (within twelve miles of Charing Cross). Committees and 
secretaries would greatly oblige the undersigned by sending this informa- 
tion as soon as possible.—HopGsoN PRATT, Chairman, 31, Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand. 


NOTICE To ALL CLUB COMMITTEES AND SECRETARIES.—The editor 
of this page invites Clubs to make greater use of its columns for announce- 
ments relating to their lectures, meetings, entertainments, &c., also to send 
news of general interest to Club readers. 


For SALe.—An excellent Billiard Table, price £40. There may also 
be had a Bagatelle Board. Apply to the office of the Club Union. 


ImporTANT LECTURE !—A lady has kindly offered to deliver at one or 
two Clubs a lecture which she has prepared on a most important subject— 
viz., “‘ LECLAIRE, of Paris, and how he Solved the Froblem of Capital and 
Labour.” She is not unwilling to give the lecture on a Sunday evening, 
as well as on any week-day evening. Committees desirous of having the 
lecture are invited to write at once to the Union office. As the lecturer 
has already accepted several engagements, the. Union Council beg to 
suggest that only those Clubs which can secure a large attendance should 
ask for this kind service. 


CLUB, INSTITUTE, AND COLLEGE NOTICES. 


ELEusIs CLuB (180, King’s Road, Chelsea).—To-morrow evening, 
Sunday, 23rd inst., Mr. ARNOLD TOYNBEE (of Balliol College, Oxford) 
will lecture on ‘ /ndustry and Democracy.” Doors open at 7.30, chair at 
8 o'clock. Admission free. 


PROGRESSIVE CLUB (Johnson Street, Notting Hill).—To-morrow 
evening, Sunday, 23rd inst., Mr. W. PURSLOW will lecture on ‘‘ John Pym 
and the Revolution of the Sixteenth Century.” Doors open at 7.30, 
chair at 8 p.m. Admission free. 


WorKING MEN’s COLLEGE (45, Great Ormond Street, W.C.).—FREE 
POPULAR LECTURES every Saturday evening at half past eight o’clock. 
January 29th, T. W. Hates, M.A., on ‘‘ Zhe Popular Movement as ex- 
pressed in the Literature of the Eighteenth Century.” [Prospectuses of 
the classes and lectures at this college may be had of the secretary. | 

SouTH LONDON FREE LIBRARY AND WORKING MEN’s COLLEGE 
(143, Upper Kennington Lane).—Free evening lectures for men and 
women at 8.30 p.m. On Tuesday, January 25th, ‘‘ Volcanoes and Earth- 
quakes,” by T. Dunman, Esq. Questions may be freely asked after each 
lecture. (A free exhibition of fine arts open every evening from 7 till 10.] 








CLUB NEWS. 


Tur Monruty MEETING oF DeteGATEs FRom Lonpon Ciuss.—This meeting 
was held on the 12th inst., when the following Delegates were present: Messrs. Fish- 
bourne and Morgan (St. James’s and Soh»), Smith (Kingston), Hobbs (Kilburn Gate), 
Coulven (Stratford), Wood (St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell), Cook (Tower Hamlets), Walker 
(Millwall), Jones (St. Paul's, Paddington), Lowe (Borough of Hackney), Poole (Patriotic). 
Robinson (Stafford), Horwood (Hammersmith), Brunswick (Bryanston), Tylee (Tailors’), 
Dennard (Dublin Castle), Hoath (St. Andrew’s), Creamore (Deptford), Harrison (Southwark 
Radical), Williams (Cobden), Clark (Onward), Tabor (St. Pancras), Alexander (Nelson), 
W. Allan (North London). Mr. Hodgson Pratt having been called upon to preside, the 
delegates made reports upon the condition of their respective Clubs, showing what 
operations were carried on, with statements of any difficulties, and means taken to over- 
come the same. A useful interchange of experience was the result, and many questions 
were put and answered, In the course of the evening the chairman announced the 
arrangements for the annual examination in history; the prize of five pounds, offered 
by Mr. H. Winch, to be awarded at the conclusion of a ‘* Debating Tournament,”to be 
held shortly ; also the proposal made by Lord Francis Hervey for the encouragement 
of intellectual culture in the Clubs. A resolution was also adopted requesting the Union 
Council to institute a whist trophy. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


UR ae eae BAN: KV 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below 425. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at 
Three per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the 
purchase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, oa application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Repayable by monthly instal 
years to sixteen years and eight months, 
with interest on the monthly balance at fe 
per cent, per annum. 


principal, interest, premium, and survey 


for £100, for the longest term, is 15s. 6d., 
and in proportion for any larger sum. 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 





gist March, 1880. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s 
Annual Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
i OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
immediate Possession and no, Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 
fT OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHIELINGS PER MONTH, 


House and Home. 


pn 


MORTGAGES ADVANCED, 


ments Of six) 


The average monthly repayment for 


PORTSEA ISLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 
Particulars on application to 


THOMAS PRATT WILLS 
Secretary. 
34, Lion Terrace, Portsea. 





HE LAY PREACHER,.—Hints and 
Helps for the Pulpits. Edited by the 
Rev. F. WacsTarFF, F.R.H.S._ Price ‘2d. 
Monthly. Published by F. E. Longley, 
39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C., and 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. 


with immediate Possession, either for Building or 


Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the If preferred the Editor will send the num- 


RaR BECK EREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, [bers for 1881, post free for 2s. in stamps, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on applice#on, jor a specimen number gratis to any ad 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mauoger |dress, Rev. F. Wagstaff, Church Hill, 
Sovthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 5 
Wednesbury. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


PLEASANT TO THE TASTE. 
FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS i 





3 immediate and permanent in its effects, 
giving new life to the languid and exhausted, and curing Nervous Debility, Heart Disease, Incipient 
Consumption, Functional Derangement, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Nervous Fancies, Want of 
‘Tone, and all Forms of Ill Health, arising from a morbid condition of the system. 

FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS is the greatest Blood Purifier known, quickly 
supplying the system with new, rich, and pure blood, and thereby expelling disease. It thoroughly 
revitalises the human frame, and builds up a new constitution even in the most enfeebled. 
FREEMAN’S SYRUP: OF PHOSPHORUS contains all the mineral elements of nutrition, 


is a pleasant and efficient substitute for Cod Liver Oil, is easy of digestion, and can be taken by the 
most delicate patient. A certain remedy for Consumption, Scrofula, Loss of Flesh, Debility, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma—a General Tonic. 

FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS restores the failing functions of life, and 
imparts strength and energy. The first dose will prove its value, by giving immediate relief, while a 
little perseverance will accomplish a thorough and lasting cure, 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS cures Nervous EXHAUSTION, 


General Weakness, Dizziness, , ; Weakness of the Chest, 
Shortness ot Breath, Rheumatism, and Pains, and Melancholy, 

Impoverished Blood, Aches, : Trembling of the Hands and 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Nervous Prostration, Limbs, 

Impaired Sight and Memory, Palpitation of the Heart, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion, Pains in the Back, Want of Energy and Loss of 
Incapacity for Study or Busi- Bilious and Liver Complaints, Appetite, 


ness, 
and many other sym 
sumption, Insanity, 


FREEMAN'S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 


Solely prepared by FRANCIS FREEMAN, L.P.M.D. 


fession, for premature decline, and early 
overwork, grief, excitement, late hours, 


ptoms of a similar nature, which have been known when neglected to end in Con 
or eatly Death. 


This medicine is extensively prescribed by the medical pro 
decay of the system, whether arising from worry, anxiety, 
early indiscretions, or from whatever cause. 

A treatise on the use of Phosphorus and its sticcess, by post Nine Stamps. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS: Sold in Bottles at as. 9d., 4s, 6d., rzs., and 33S. 
Order it of any Chemist. 


, 
Ity in procuring it, the proprietor will, upon receipt of stamps or Post 
forward it to any part, packed securely, with directions for use, and will 


Office Order for the amount, r ’ 
also give any information that may be required to ensure a thorough restoration to health. 
s invaluable, supplying as it does The 


To Brain Workers of all classes Syrup of Phosphorus 1 
True Nerve and Brain Food. 

FREEMAN'S PHOSPHORUS has effected cures after everything else has failed, and in every 
case where the directions have been followed it has been success{ul. 


Should there be any difficu 


and Cod 





MR. J, LYONS, 


29, PENTONVILLE ROAD, 


ISLINGTON, N., 


Pouse and Estate Agent, 


Rents and Debts collected. Advances 


obtained on Freeholds and Leaseholds on 


very easy Terms. 


ae to 


The, Climax of Simplicity. 





















OVER 1,000,000 IN USE. 



















































YOUNG'S PATENT 
CORD HOLDFASTS. 





all purposes where CORDS or ROPES are used. 
NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM, 


SEND SIX STAMPS FOR SAMPLE, 
Agents wanted. . 


WILLIAM BURLEY, Proprietor, 
34, LONDON WALLS 22. . 
(One door from Moorgate S treet.) 


Dealing with Infringements will be prosecuted. 


THE LONDON 


‘ iFooneaaEy ft vietiam 












=a) 
With Mangle Combined, 
Price £3 15s. 


Minutes. 





Remedy of Extraordinary Potency, and superseding Iron, Sarsaparilla, Quinine, Pepsine, 


FRANCIS FREEMAN, L.P.M.D. 
Depot—7A4, ORT STREET BROMPTON, S.wWw. 


AGENTS-— BARCLAY & SONS, 


St, E.C.; SANGERS & CO,, Oxford St., and all the Wholesale Houses, 


Farringdon St.; EDWARDS & SONS, Queen Victoria 


Wholesale prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


are much admired, Save no end of trouble 
Remarkably cheap. 
Prices 2s. 9d., 38. 3d., 3s. gd., 4s. 6d. 


W. BURLEY, 
LONDON WALL, E.C, — 
Price Lists per post. 
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The cheapest and most efficient Fasteners for 
VENETIAN BLINDS, VENTILATORS, and 


Warning.—The Government Stamp Duty, 
£100, has been paid, and any person found 


WASHER, | 


The smallest size will wash Two Blankets in Five 


The Patent Expanding Trellis Window Blinds 


O 
< 
O 


, [fanuaty, 22nd, 18 


PIANOFORTE, £19 108 
AMERICAN ORGAN, £95 
HARMONIUMS, £5 158) 


Perfect in tone and touch. Elegant 
cases. Every instrument warranted 
stand any extreme climate. 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIE 


Before you decide on purchasing, write 
a descriptive Price List and Testimonia 


G. LINSTEAD, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPA? 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, 
MDEN TOWN, LONDOD 


E DWELLIN 
HAVE FITTED 


THE BRIGHTON EXCzLSI 
VALVELESS 
WATER CLOSETS 


Which have been awarded (after se 
tests) by eminent Engineers the PRI 
MEDAL of the — 


Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 1 
And also, in 1878, again the HIGHES 
AND ONLY AWARD. 


References allowed to the Local Govern 
Board, Whitehall, 


Particulars free of Mr. D. T. Bos’ 


Sanitary Engineer, 18 & 19, Duke St 
Brighton, and 8, Golden Lane, London, 


8, J. LANG, 
7, ORKNEY STREE 
| BATTERSEA PARK ROAD, S.¥ 


Trousers from 12/6. Suits f: 
/4Q2/-. Ladies’ Mantles, & 
and Juvenile Costumes. 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Se. . 






CA 


WHOLESOM 
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Prompt attendance with patterns, on ™ 
‘ of Post Card, 


Repairs and Alterations. 


| 





Now Ready, Price 3d., 


SIR CHARLES W. DILI 

BART, M.P.: 

A Biographical Sket 

By JOHN PEARCE, 

With Portrait and Autogr. 

Reprinted, with additions, frc 
Flouse and Flome. 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Homte, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly. 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to Howse and Frome are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of Hozse and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION issolely responsible 
for the information contained in the page devoted to that movement ; the Editor is respon- 
sible for all other unsigned matter contained in the paper. Information and correspondence 
selating to clubs and institutes should be addressed to the Office of the Club and 


Institute Union, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, and zof to the Editor of Howse and 


£/0,ne. 
The Editor is 707 responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in szpved articles. 
House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers payrng i advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 
Half-yearly . : : 3s. 3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly é 6s. 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 


Secretaries or other officials of Clubs or Institutes can be supplied with copies, fost 
free, at the following rates, prepatd :— 


Six copies. Thirteen copies. 
Quarterly . . ° 6s. 6d. 38, 
Half-yearly . : 5 138. 26s. 
Yearly : : 5 26s. 52S. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
‘The fcllowing are the present rates :— 


4s. d. 

Back page, and page next to matter . Zs . 410 0 
Half do. 6 ¢ 210 0 
Inside pages 5 6 A 4 : d : r ° . 4.0 0 
Do. do., per column 5 ey ©) 


Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; ss. double column. 


Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 333 per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of Howse and Home without 
any additional charge. 


*.* Only approved advertisements will be inserted. 


Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied bv Post Office Orders, in favour of 
JouN PEARCE, made payable at the FLEET StreET Post Orrics, and addressed to 
him at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY Stamps are preferred. 
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ENGLISH OR FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS? 


Sir ALEXANDER GALT, High Commissioner for Canada, was 
pleading for the Dominion in his able Paper, on Tuesday, 
before the Royal Colonial Institute. 

After reference to the claims of that colony for its vast 
resources, he took up a subject affecting us at home. Of 
seven millions of emigrants in a certain period, about a third 
cnly left for the colonies. Our people went to add to the 


strength of other nationalities, and to be alienated in spirit 
from the fatherland. 


7 











But the home question to our toilers here lies in the trans- 
ference of customers as well. 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 


pointed out that while the emigrant to the United States 
consumed &s, 4d. worth of British manufactures, the one to 
Canada took 32s. It is, then, to the personal interest of our 
traders to keep an eye to that fact. But the parallel was car- 
ried further. In 1880 England exported to countries in Europe, 
representing a population of 200,000,000, 45,180,801, 
but to our. own possessions, united in sympathy with us, 
450,367,000. 


> 


THIS IS NO POLITICAL QUESTION, 


but one deeply affecting the future of British trade. Cus- 
tomers are essential to manufacturers ; and they who take 
most goods, and are the most friendly at the same time, would 
surely gain the chief regard. Our late severe commercial 
trials, our present trouble to find paying employment for 
honest workers, warn us to look after our customers, and 
stretch out a long arm to detain them. 


BUT A HOUSE AND HOME PRINCIPLE 


is involved in the matter. Desiring the welfare of the world, 
and the particular comfort of our own countrymen, we main- 
tain that British customs, British liberties, British sentiments, 
are calculated to advance the true interests of humanity. The 
spread of our own institutions, with all their acknowledged 
imperfections, must tend to real good, to the elevation and 
happiness of “Youse and Home. 
It is, then, with 


NO NARROW IDEAS OF PATRIOTISM, 


no selfish principle of making the most money, but from 
attachment to those pleasant, tender, and virtuous ties asso- 
ciated with Famity AND Home, that we may dwell upon the 
advantage of holding an influence over those who emigrate, 
and secure them as friends as well as customers. 


° 








POPULAR BIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV. CANON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


THE qualities of the divine and the social reformer are blended in a re- 
markable degree in Dx. Farrar. Of the popular preachers of the day, he 
is one of the most popular. A favourite with the poor and unlearned, he 
captivates and enchains the scholarly and refined, and his discourses are 
listened to with equal interest by the learned and by the illiterate. In this 
respect Dr. Farrar may be taken as 


A MODEL PREACHER, 


With him human interests are identical, and the several classes of society 
are but the component parts of one harmonious whole—a truth the general 
acceptance of which would lead to the development of a better under- 
standing between men of all grades. 


AS A SOCIAL REFORMER 


Canon Farrar has actively identified himself with several of the most im- 
portant movements of the age. In recent years he has warmly assisted 
efforts to increase sobriety ; and he favours whatever is calculated to 


ELEVATE THE MASSES, 


In him the Working Men’s Club and Institute movement has a warm 
friend. At the lastannual meeting of the Union, presided over by Dean 
Stanley, his hopeful and encouraging words will be long remembered by 
those who heard them. : 

The Rev. Frederic William Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of West- 
minster and rector of St. Margaret’s, was born in the Fort of Bombay, 
August 7th, 1831. His father, the Rev. C. R. Farrar, at one time rector 
of Sidcup, Kent, resigned that benefice to attach himself to the Church 
Missionary Society, a Society he represented in Bombay at the time of his 
son’s birth. : 

HIS EARLY EDUCATION 


was received at King William’s College, Isle of Man, which he left at 
sixteen years of age for King’s College, London. In 1851 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, having previously gained the classical and 
divinity scholarships of King’s College and the classical exhibition of the 
London University, where he graduated B.A. In 1852 Mr. Farrar was 
appointed a University Scholar, and two years later he took his bachelor’s 
degree, with honours, and in 1856 he was elected a Fellow of his College. 
While at Cambridge he gained the Chancellor’s Prize for English verse, by 
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his poem “The Arctic Regions,” and the Le Bas Classical Prize. In 1854. 
he was ordained deacon, in 1857 the Bishop of Ely admitted him into 
priest’s orders, in 1858 he became Honorary Fellow of King’s College, 
and in 1864 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
| ae Preacher to the University of Cambridge in 1868, Honorary 
Chaplain to Her Majesty in 1869, Hulsean Lecturer in 1870, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty in 1874, in which year he took the degree D.D. 
at Cambridge by examination. For twenty-one years he was largely en- 
gaged in 
THE IMPORTANT WORK OF EDUCATION, 
for which he possesses peculiar qualifications. In 1854 he was appointed 
Assistant Master of Marlborough College. a post he shortly afterwards re- 
linquished to undertake similar duties at Harrow, under Dr. Vaughan, the 
then Head Master, and his successor, Dr. Butler. From January, 1871, 
until April, 1876, he held the Head Mastership of Marlborough College, 
a position he resigned upon being appointed one of the 
CANONS OF WESTMINSTER, 


on the death of Canon Conway, whom he also succeeded as rector of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 
As an author Canon Farrar has attained to great celebrity. 
IN FICTION 
he has produced “ Eric; or, Little by Little,” 1855 ; ‘‘ Julian Home,” in 
1859; and ‘St. Winifred’s; or, the World of School,” in 1863. He 


enriched 
PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


by ‘The Origin of Language,” in 1860; “Chapters on Language,” in 
1865; ‘‘Greek Grammar Rules,” in 1865; ‘Greek Syntax,” in 1867 ; 
inte age of Speech,” in 1870; and ‘‘ Language and Languages,” in 
1878. 


d 


ON EDUCATION 


he published ‘A Lecture on Public School Education,” delivered before 
the Royal Institution in 1867, and he edited “‘ Essays on a Liberal Educa- 
tion,” in 1868. His 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENERAL LITERATURE 
have been numerous and varied. Articles from his pen are to be found in 
Dr. Smith’s great work ‘‘The Dictionary of the Bible,” in Kitto’s 
‘‘Biblical Cyclopzedia,” in the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” in the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions of the Ethnological Society,” and in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ”"— 
while his sermons, homilies, and popular papers and sketches may be 
found in the Quzver, of Messrs. Cassell and Co., and in other widely circu- 
lated magazines and periodicals. Among 
HIS THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


the principal are ‘‘ The Fall of Man, and other Sermons, ” 78653 ‘“ Seekers 
after God,” 1869; ‘‘The Witness of History to Christ,” 1870; ‘‘ The 
Silence andthe Voices of God,” 1873; ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” two vols., 1874; 
«‘ Our Eternal Hope,” 1878 ; and ‘‘ The Life of St. Paul,” 1880. The publi- 
cation of ‘Our Eternal Hope” evoked great interest, and the views of 
Canon Farrar regarding future punishment, therein expressed, were warmly 
combated by hostile critics. The works which have added most to his 


fame, however, are 
HIS ‘‘LIFE OF CHRIST,” 


and its companion “The Life of St. Paul.” 

Of the former, published in two noble volumes, twenty-eight editions have 
been called for in rapid succession, while the one-volume popular and 
illustrated edition has commanded an immense circulation. 

The following extract, descriptive of the birth of Christ, is taken from 
the first chapter (on the Nativity) of Canon Farrar’s work. It is a fair 


specimen of the author’s style :— 
THE INN AT BETHLEHEM. 

The enrolment had drawn so many strangers to the little town that “there was no 
ro -m for them in the inn.” In the rude limestone grotto attached to it asa stable, among 
hay and siraw spread for the food and rest of the cattle, weary with their day’s journey, 
far from home, in the midst of strangers, in the chilly winter night—in circumstances so 
devoid of all earthly comfort or splendour that it is impossible to imagine a humbler 

-mativity—Christ was born. - 
Distant but a few miles, on the plateau of the abrupt and singular hill now called 
Sabel Fureidis, or “ Little Paradise Mountain,” towered the palace-fortress of the great 
Herod. The magnificent houses of his friends and courtiers crowded around its base. 
he humble wayfarers, as they passed near it, might have heard the hired and voluptuous 
minstrelsy with which its feasts were celebrated, or the shouting of the rough merce- 
naries whose arms enforced obedience to its despotic lord. But the true King of the 
Jews—the rightful Lord of the Uniyerse—was not to be found in palace or fortress. 
they who wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. The cattle-stables of the lowly cara- 
vanserai were a more fitting birthplace for Him who came to reveal that the soul of the 
greatest monarch was no dearer or greater in God's sight than the soul of the meanest 
Slave ; for Him who had not where to lay His head; for Him who, from His cross of 
shame, was to rule the world. 
““ THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL,” 


whether regarded as a literary work, or as a successful attempt to fami- 
liarise the people with the teachings and life of the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
promises to be equally popular with its companion work on ‘‘our great 
Exemplar.” It is now in its seventeenth edition. In concluding the in- 
troductory chapter, in which the materials at his disposal are reviewed, 
Canon Farrar says :— 
I believe, then, that we have enough, and more than enough, still-left to us to show 
what manner of life Paul lived, and what manner of man he was. 
A BIOGRAPHY SKETCHED IN OUTLINE 
is often more true and more useful than one that occp es i:self wich minute detail. We 
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to know the petty cir- 
because a mistaken admiration has 
laces of his ordinary correspondence. 


do not in reality know more of a great man because we happen 
cumstances which made up his daily existence, or 
handed down to posterity the promiscuous commonp 

WE KNOW A MAN TRULY 
when we know him at his greatest and his best ; we realise his significance for ourselves 


and for the world when we see him in the noblest. activity of his career, on the loftiest 


summit, and in the fullest glory of his life. There are lives which may be instructive 
from their very littleness, and it may be well that the biographers of such lives should 
enter into detail; but of 

THE BEST AND GREATEST 
it may be emphatically asserted that to know more about them would only be to know 


less of them. It is quite possible that if, in the case of one so sensitive and so impetuous 
very hasty expression, 


as St. Paul, a minute and servile record had preserved for us e 
every fugitive note, every momentary fall below the loftiest standard, the small souls 
which ever rejoice at seeing the noblest of their race degraded, even for an instant, to the 
same dead level as themselves, might have found some things over which to glory. That 
such must have been the result we may infer from the energy and sincerity of self- 
condemnation with which 

THE APOSTLE RECOGNISES HIS OWN IMPERFECTIONS. 
But such miserable records, even had they been entirely truthful, would only have 
obscured for us the true Paul—Paul as he stands in the light of history; Paul as he is 
preserved for us in tHe records of Christianity; Paul energetic as Peter, and contempla- 
tive as John; Paul the hero of unselfishness; Paul the mighty champion of spiritual 
freedom; Paula greater preacher than Chrysostom, a greater missionary than Xavier, 
a greater reformer than Luther, a greater theologian than St. Thomas of Aquinum ; 
Pau] the inspired Apostle of the Gentiles, the slave of the Lord Fesus Christ. 


Although of necessity much engrossed by his literary labours, Canon 
Farrar finds time to make himself acquainted with his parishioners in 
Westminster, with whom he is exceedingly popular. 








SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF WARM BATHS 


FOR ARTISANS. 


By Wm. Harpwicke, M.D., CoRoNER, LATE MEDICAL 
OFFICER OF HEALTH. 


“Tolerate no uncleanliness of body, clothing, or habitation.”—D” 


Franklin. 
“Bathing, if regularly practised, would be highly preventive of disease. 


To persons in every situation of life it is important, but to the inhabitants 
of towns it is essential. Cleansing the skin from various impurities which 
it contracts is one useful agency ; an impulse (stimulant) to the circulation 
and nervous system is another.” —William Thackrah, author of a work on 


diseases of artisans. 

Tue occupations of most mechanics expose them much to dirt. 
In most large cities numbers of men and women are engaged 
in the dust-yards; coal porters at the coal-wharves ; carmen 
and horsekeepers in numerous stables; smiths, engineers, 
stokers, and firemen, at steam engines; all these men are 
obliged to work in dust, are covered with it, and breathe it. 
Some of the dust to which they are exposed is the produce of 
poisonous substances, such as lead from paint and the filings 
of copper and brass, or the fine particles of organic matter in 
a state of decomposition. The deleterious operation of these 
matters is chiefly upon the skin and the lungs. 

Hence the hot air bath, or, as it is now called, 
THE TURKISH BATH, 


has been successfully introduced into this country. It has 
many advantages over the ordinary warm bathing, is more 
suitable for winter use than a common warm bath, and better 
at all times for cleansing purposes than other baths, inasmuch 
as less soap, or none at all, is required. ‘The secretions of the 
sweat glands and the oily products of the oil glands form a kind 
of natural soap on the surface of the skin, and when perspira- 
tion is excited by heat it readily detaches the scales of the 
loose scarf-skin, forming a soft lubricating lather better than 
soap, and quite as easily washed off by common warm water 


ablution. 
CLEANSING IN THE ORDINARY WARM BATH 


must be effected by the use of soap, and a scrubbing-brush 
is often necessary. 

For a moment let us examine the nature of the skin. It is 
not a mere covering of flesh, muscles, and blood-vessels, but a 
very complex structure, the main function of which is to 
secrete perspiration, and regulate the animal heat of the body. 
It acts as 

A SAFETY-VALVE, 
and performs offices important to the proper action of the 
‘The skin consists of the following tissues :— 
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rst. The epidermis, or scarf-skin, a sort of varnish insensible to 
pain. 

and, The real skin, or cutis-véra, consisting of a fine, fibrous 
tissue, which in animals when tanned is used as leather. 

3rd. “The perspiration glands, small bodies with long spiral 
tubes opening upon the surface of the skin, taken as an average, 
two thousand eight hundred in every square inch of surface.” — 
Erasmus Wilson. Each oozing out more or less moisture from 
the body. 

4th. The oil glands, for keeping on the surface of the skin a 
slight oily softness. A couple of these glands attend each hair 
at its root, and serve a purpose too frequently usurped by 
pomades, oil, or bear’s grease. 

sth. The chromatogenous glands, or the colour glands, 
which give colour and complexion to the skin, Black in the 
negro, brown in some nations, copper-coloured in others, 
absent in the Albinos, and in the inhabitants of temperate or 
moist climates. 

6th. Appendages of the skin—viz., hair and nails, the per- 
fection of which depends entirely on the healthy state of the 
skin. 

BY WORK AND EXERCISE 


heat is produced in the skin, causing a moisture to exude from 
it; to suppress perspiration, therefore, is an act injurious to 
the constitution. 

The dirt and filth lying on the skin may tend to obstruct the 
exhalation of moisture from the pores, and necessitate washing 
to keep them in a healthy state. Soap is therefore an invalu- 
able agent and a sign of high civilisation, being an indispens- 
able necessity of daily life. Its chemical action consists in 
rendering the acid, oily, and greasy products of the perspiration 
easily soluble in warm water, and their removal from the 
surface of the skin thus more easily effected. The use of 


SOAP AS A SANITARY AGENT 


has yet to be greatly developed. The consumption of soap in 
prisons and workhouses some years ago was for each person 
to to 11 lbs. per annum. In Jersey and Guernsey also r1 
and 12 lbs. per annum for each person was the annual average 
consumption, while a private family, consisting of seven adults 
and three servants, required 8 lbs. per month, the family wash- 
ing not being done at home; so that taking 1 lb. per month 
or 12 Ibs. a year, which is not too much for the population 
throughout the country, it has been estimated by a soap-maker, 
who knows the quantity of soap actually used every year, that 
one-third of the population are 


‘¢ THE UNWASHED,” 


or neglect the use of this necessary article of cleanliness. By 
permitting the avenues of the skin to be stopped, the lungs, 
liver, kidneys, or other organs are endangered, having probably 
as much to do as they are well able in carrying off those 
matters which naturally pass through them. Mechanics have, 
therefore, a peculiar interest in giving scrupulous attention to 
these matters, and exercising every prudence which they have 
at command for the removal of 


THE DIRT-POISON WHICH SURROUNDS THEM. 


I find in my common-place note-book the following eloquent 
speech, made by a working man at a meeting in Edinburgh. 
It was in 1844 that the Legislature had provided for the 
establishment of public baths “out of rates,” and the appeal 
has been fairly responded to by “local authorities” and 
“those who occupy seats of power,” and may be looked upon 
as a favourable omen for the success which would follow any 
similar appeal for aid by legislative measures, now urgently 
demanded for effecting improvements in the 


DWELLINGS AND CONDITION OF THE ARTISAN CLASS, 


and of the poor to whom the speaker so touchingly refers :— 


“Behold us ! the sons of toil, the producers of your comforts and luxuries, 
the bees that make, but rarely taste, the honéy, too sensible of our de- 
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guides—to stretch forth a brotherly hand in our struggle against the adverse 
influences that beset us on every side! You wish us well, but your wishe 
die away in words. You shrink from our contact; but can we be clea 
and healthful in our airless, sunless dwellings, crowned with the ancien 
trail of barbarism? Yes, piled up, deep and massive, close and high 
romantic to you, who breathe not its atmosphere, but, because close an 
high, deep and massive, pestilential to us who do breathe it! We say to 
you, use your influence to rouse the Legislature and the country to clear 
away these murky hovels and pestilent lanes in which we live. Give us 
airy streets and wholesome dwellings ; let in the long-excluded air and 
blessed sunlight upon our families. Above all, give us water ; not in the 
arid desert is that best gift of God more wanted. ‘‘ The hart panteth not 
more for the water of running brooks,” nor more earnestly do the wounde 

in the battle-field, or in the stifled crowd in the Calcutta hole-dungeon, 

Give us water in abundance ; give it for our bodies, for our garments, for 
our children, for our habitations. Fear us not ; we are dangerous only in 
privation and ignorance. Give us education; exclude us not from the 
knowledge of God’s works, which He has established as a condition of 
our temporal happiness. Help us, and we will help you. by helping 
ourselves.” 


Already the moral movement, incited by this appeal, has 
been taken up by the working class, by the public press, 
metropolitan and provincial, and the example followed with 
rapidity everywhere. But much still remains to be done, and 
all classes should co-operate in completing sanitary and social 
reforms affecting the life, health, and happiness of the people. 





FOOD REFORM. 


ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK. 


An Essay for which a Prize of 500 Dollars was Awarded by the National 
Board of Health (U.S.) 7 


By G. W. WIGNER, F.C.S., LONDON. 
(Continued from page 349.) 
VENDOR OF DELETERIOUS GOODS MOST CULPABLE, 


It is very important to notice these differences at the outset of the 
inquiry, because a dealer who sells goods adulterated with substances 
injurious to health, or adulterated so as to render them injurious to health, 
ought to be held personally /zad/e, whether he was personally aware of 
the adulteration or not. The public health is a consideration superior to 
private convenience, and it follows therefore that if a dealer employs an 
incompetent or careless servant, who by his incompetence or carelessness 
renders any article sold absolutely injurious to the health of the consumer, 
or if by negligence he purchases an injurious or deleterious article, and 
sells it without examination, the dealer himself must in all wisdom and 
justice be held liable, even though the offence may be considered as 2 
minor one to that where he was himself cognisant of the admixture. 

On the other hand, when the charge is not one of selling an article 
injurious to health, but only adulterated so as to increase the profit on it, 
or to change its appearance so as to make it look like a better article, or 
for any other purpose, many cases will occur where a vendor may be 
justly excused from a penalty, provided he can prove that the offence has 
been committed entirely without his knowledge by some person from 
whom he has purchased, and gives such information as will enable pro) 
ceedings to be taken against the real offender, 



















EXTENT TO WHICH ADULTERATION IS PREVALENT, 


The next point to consider is, in the words of the resolution of the 
National Board of Health, ‘‘the alleged general adulteration of goods.” 
It is at once obvious that great difficulties exist in the way of determining 
the extent to which this alleged adulteration exists in the United States. — 

In England, statistics of a very complete and, on the whole, satisfac 
tory character have been compiled for some years past, and it is as well 
perhaps, to consider these first, in order to see afterwards how far it i 
probable that the results obtained there may be taken as a fair basis fo 
the estimation of what may be expected in the United States. ; 


ENGLISH STATISTICS OF ADULTERATIONS., 


The first systematic attempt at the examination of food and drugs it 
England was made in 1860 by the Lancet, the leading medical journal 
and, taking the results obtained as a whole, about 65 per cent. of ‘th 
samples examined were found to be adulterated. 4 

In connection with these figures, however, several things have to b 
borne in mind. /%st, the samples were apparently selected in many case 
from districts where adulteration appeared - 


MOST LIKELY TO BE PREVALENT, 


Second, the methods of analyses for the detection of adulteration were fa 

less perfectly understood than they are now. Third, many of the adu) 

terations—such, for instance, as that of mustard with flour—were, t 

some extent at least, such as the public by long custom required, and n 

salutary provisions for labelling such mixtures were then in existence. 
It may be noted that Dr, Hassall, as 
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THE CHIEF OF THE ‘‘ LANCET” COMMISSION, 


found that tea was all but universally adulterated—a state of things 
which has entirely ceased since that time; that bread almost always 
contained alum, whereas now alum is comparatively seldom used in 
bread-making; that every sample of pickles examined was found to be 
contaminated with copper, whereas now that adulteration. is, to say the 
least, uncommon; that milk was almost always let down with water, a 
state of affairs which, according to the reports, exists to a great extent in 
England at the present day. 


STATE OF THINGS IN ENGLAND TWENTY YEARS AGO, 


This was the position of things in England about 1860, and the general 
correctness of the statement is proved by the fact that although the Lancet 
ventured on the bold course of publishing the name and address of every 
vendor whose goods were reported to be adulterated, no prosecution for 
libel was instituted. 

THE ENGLISH ACT OF 1872. 


After this date most of the analyses of food and drugs which have been 
made in England have been official. In 1873-4, something like 15,000 
samples were purchased by inspectors, and analysed by the public analysts 
appointed under the 1872 Act, and the results showed that about 26 per 
cent. were adulterated, and of this 26 per cent. nearly one-third were 
milk samples. During this period I find very few reports of adulteration 
of such a character as to render the substances injurious to health. 

In 1875-6, on a total of nearly 16,000 samples examined by the same 
public officers, little more than 18 per cent. were found adulterated, and 
here, too, more than half this percentage were milk samples, Again, 
however, there are few reports of injurious adulteration. 

In 1877, nearly 15,000 samples were examined, and the proportion of 
adulteration slightly decreased to 17.7 per cent. 

In 1878, more than 15,000 samples were examined, and the percentage 
of adulteration had again decreased—viz, to 16.6 per cent—but in 
1879, of 17,500 samples analysed, 17.2 per cent. proved to be adulterated. 

These figures point to what cannot be considered as less than a serious 
state of impurity in the food supply, and it becomes therefore of much 
importance to see which foods are most seriously adulterated. For this 
purpose it will be sufficient to take the results of the last year, 1879, and 
note the percentage of each class submitted to the public analysts, and 
found by them to be adulterated :— 


ENGLAND—RESULTS FOR I 879. 


No. of samples Percentage 

Substance, analysed. adulterated. 
Mit Now eas An ee be ... 6,036 22.06 
Butter ... ve ae ak «8 909 13.93 
Groceries ta os ais ses 4,197 E72 
Drugs... Be i ree OLS 26.66 
Wine, spirits, &c. a ous 28.30 
Bread and flour --. Poe 2 LIGA A 4.62 
Sundries a 5 ae O29 10.17 


MILK. 


Referring first to milk, it is publicly reported that a further examination, 
which has been made over a portion of London only, shows that the 
average amount of adulteration with water in every sample of milk sold 
there, is nearly 10 per cent. 

BUTTER. 

The proportion of adulterated butters is heavy, but it is important to 
observe that in almost every case the adulteraticn is really the sale of 
butterine or oleomargarine, which, although a good and useful substitute 
for butter when sold under its own name, is unfortunately in too many 
cases sold under the name of and for the price of butter. 

As far as the published reports go, no substance injurious to health has 
been detected in either of these two classes of goods, the question has been 
simply one of fraud on the consumers’ pocket, except in a few cases where 
the milk of diseased cows has been sold. 

GROCERIES. 


In the case of groceries, nearly or quite half of the adulterated samples 
have been cases of adulterating coffee with chicory or mustard with flour, 
‘and in both these instances vendors had every opportunity of fully 
protecting themselves by complying with the English Act and labelling 
as mixtures the packages they sold. 
DRUGS. 


As to drugs, it will be observed that the number of samples analysed is 
comparatively small, but unfortunately most of these cases must (judging 
from the published reports) be viewed as rather serious ones. A chemist 
and druggist in England is supposed to be an educated man, with special 
knowledge of his own articles, as shown by his having passed an examina- 
tion, and he ought to be able to ensure that the goods he sells are up to 
the standard. Many prosecutions have, however, failed because the Act 
did not prescribe that the British Pharmacopoeia should be taken as the 
standard authority, but left the question to be argued on every individual 
sample. 

WINES AND SPIRITS 
show a large proportion of adulteration, but in nearly all cases this has 
been simply dilution with water. This is a fraud upon the consumer as 
regards his pocket, but, except in the cases in which alcoholic liquors are 








used as medicines, there can be nothing actually deleterious to health in 
the admixture. 
BREAD AND FLOUR 


show little more than 44 per cent. of adulteration ; in this respect the Act 
appears to have worked great good in England, where previously the use 
of alum by bakers was reported to be almost universal. 


‘©CHEATED RATHER THAN POISONED.” 


Judging from a careful examination of all the papers I have been 
able to examine on the subject, it does not appear that there have been 
more than about twenty or thirty cases in England during the last five years 
in which it would have been just to prosecute a vendor under the more 
serious charge of selling articles injurious to health, except only the cases 
of some expensive drugs, which contained less than their proper proportion 
of their valuable constituents, and some few cases of milk from diseased 
cows. This is quite sufficient proof of the desirability of making the 
penalty for the sale of deleterious food or drugs much heavier than for the 
sale of those which are merely diluted or altered to cheat the purchaser. 


SELECT COMMITTEE, 1872. 


The conclusion arrived at in 1872 by the select committee of the 
English House of Commons—viz., that the committee believed it ‘‘ would 
afford some consolation to the public to know that in the matter of 
adulteration they were cheated rather than poisoned,” appears to be sub- 
stantially correct in England now as it was then. The same committee 
further reported that the difficulties in carrying out the Act ‘‘ have been 
owing mainly to the want of aclear understanding as to what does not 
constitute adulteration.” This difficulty still exists, and has in my opinion 
been the chief cause of the partial failure of the amended English Act.* 

There seems to be no better mode of judging as to the probable general 
prevalence of adulteration in this country than to assume that commercial 
men here are about as careful as their confréves on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and if we take even the amended state of things in England as 
a guide, we must conclude that nearly or quite one-sixth of the food sold 
is adulterated so as to cheat the consumer’s pocket. 


DEFINITION OF ADULTERATION OR OF AN ADULTERATED ARTICLE— 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATION. 


I will now consider whether it is possible, bearing in mind the two 
classes Of offences referred to above, to draw a specific definition of 
adulteration, or what is perhaps preferable, of an adulterated article, 
sufficient to meet the various cases which occur ; and in doing this I shall 
draw as much as possible upon the suggestions which have, from time to 
time, been put forward in European countries, and also upon the various 
reports published upon proceedings taken 


UNDER THE DIFFERENT ACTS, 


A large number of different definitions have been published from time 
to time, and from a comparison of all of them, it is evident that the only 
way in which a satisfactory statement of the offence can be arrived at is 
to describe it with what at first glance seems needless repetition and 
unnecessary verbiage. This necessity arises mainly from two causes: 
Firs’, all animal or vegetable products used in food do naturally vary in 
their constituents within certain limits, and in some cases rather wide 
limits. Milk is a very good illustration of this. All large dairy farmers 
are now well aware that by careful feeding and housing of their cows they 
can produce milk very considerably above the average quality in richness 
of cream and other constituents without suffering any diminution in the 
yield of milk per cow. — 

( To be continued. ) 








THE FUTURE OF CANADA. 


On Tuesday evening Sir Alexander Galt, G.C.M.G., High 
Commissioner for Canada, addressed the Royal Colonial 
Institute, before about four hundred Fellows and friends, at 
the Grosvenor Gallery room. 

His paper commenced by the history of 


THE DOMINION MOVEMENT. 


The two old provinces of Canada were first united in 1867, 
with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In 1870 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s lands came in. In 1871 British Columbia 
entered the band, and was followed by Prince Edward’s Island 
in 1873. The march of events since then has been wonderful. 
Population has grown, and settlements have extended. 
Russian, Scandinavian, and German emigrants are flocking 
thither. The Union has got rid of tariff complications and 
local jealousies. ‘The Dominion is now strong 


ee 
* To this I may add information which has only come to hand as this is being revised— 
namely, that in Canada the percentage of adulteration found has been as follows : In 
1876, 51.66 per cent. ; in 1877, 50.6 per cent.; in 1878, 33.33 per cent. ; and in 1879, 
26.22 percent, These figures are remarkably confirmatory of the English averages, 
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TO RUN ITS GLORIOUS RACE 


for the good of overcrowded Europe. 

He contended that the British taxpayer had for many years 
past contributed nothing to Canada. It fought its own way. 
It has had courage enough to saddle itself with a debt of forty 
millions on purpose to develop its resources, and better fit the 
country for the reception of men seeking work and a home. 
The money is not wasted in war, nor squandered among 
idlers, but honestly devoted to the making of roads, railways, 
ports, &c., and the carrying on of an effective and cheap 
government. The canals have cost 47,500,000, and railways 
412,500,000. 

THE PARLIAMENT, 
elected by the people, and representing them, undertakes the 
Great Pacific Railway, requiring eleven million pounds, besides 
grants of land, believing that burden quite necessary for 
developing the vast North-west Territory. Manitoba, with its 
unrivalled soil for farms, is only the beginning of a great 
expanse of rich land, well watered and healthful, right up 
to the Rocky Mountains. Then the Pacific side of the 
Dominion, including 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
with the coal treasures of Vancouver’s Island, is known to 
have in its volcanic soil, its splendid forests, its metallic veins, 
its marvellous fishing-ground, about the finest region in the 
world to tempt the emigrant. At present it can only be reached 
by a voyage round Cape Horn. The railway will soon carry 
people thither from the eastern ports in a week. 

MANITOBA, 


cut off from other settlements by want of roads, was lost till 
four years ago. Already it counts 750,000 inhabitants. This 
means something more than farms in what was once a waste; 
it means schools, churches, and all the elements of a true 
civilisation. ‘The United States were indebted to their western 
prairies for the rush of people. But the Dominion has far 
finer wheat lands to (show, and rightly now calculates upon a 
vast immigration when once good means of communication 
are established. The Commissioners state that the Pacific 
Line would open 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION ACRES 


of this wonderful north-west. 

The best story he had to tell was that this interesting district 

is to be appropriated in 
FREE GRANTS OF LAND 
to all comers. 

He said that the Canadians by no means admitted the 
superiority of their neighbours in the States, though well 
pleased to acknowledge their virtues, and proud to recognise 
their great efforts to improve mankind. But they considered 
their own British institutions superior, on the score of freedom, 
to those prevalent in the States. ‘We have now discovered,” 
said he, ‘‘ that we possess*natural resources as great as theirs ; 
our determination to use them is equal; and Canada asks 
nothing from England that cannot be shown to be un- 
mistakeably for her own interest.” 

THIS INDEPENDENT TONE 


is no vain boasting. It rests on facts. Whatever the future 
of Canada, as regards political changes, it is certain that hence- 
forth the onward course is clear and bright. 

He showed that England was deeply and personally in- 
terested in the success of Canada. It is not only a home for 
the sons of 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
it not only afforded British comforts and privileges to these, but 
Canada could be a source of national strength to the old 
country in any coming hour. Loyal feelings toward the Queen 
and our institutions is a feature apparent to every traveller. 
Many a hand is ready to battle for the freedom there enjoyed, 





and ready to fight for the motherland if required. But in a 


commercial sense Canada is most valuable to England. We may 


DEPEND FOR FOOD UPON A BRITISH FRIEND, 
in the little Britain over the sea, rather than upon foreigners, who 
might one day be national foes ; Canada west could supply us 
soon with all the corn we might need, and not a little meat. 
The fisheries, the mines, the forests, are all available to our 
use by way of trade. 

Alluding to the 
PROTECTION POLICY 
adopted by Canada, which restricted the entrance of English 
manufactures, he turned the tables on us by showing that, 


notwithstanding the colonists were our own kith and kin, Eng- 


land placed them on the same level with foreigners, taxing 
their exports at the samerate. If, now, the Parliament of- 
Great Britain and Ireland would seek to bind the empire tc- 
gether, and make such tariff alliances with the colonists as would 
bind. mutual interests, a happy future for trade would follow. 

His strong point lay in the fact that while the American 
took goods of ours worth 8s. 4d. the Canadian bought 32s. 
Was it not then the interest of England to look after the better 
customer? ‘The great indifference to this question, especially 
on the part of the Press, was illustrated by the numbers emi- 
grating to the various parts. 
7,000,000 had gone from our shores. 


From the year 1815 no less than — 
Of these 4,400,000 went — 


ee ie 


ie pe es 


to the United States, 1,350,000 to Canada, and 1,200,000 to © 


Australia. 


Had those people remained here, how severe the pressure 


might have been! Emigration is as 
GOOD FOR THOSE WHO STAY BEHIND, 


it is said, as for those who depart. 
millions of emigrants, our population is nearly 7,000,000 more 
than in 1853. Is not this a call to more emigration efforts? 
Sir A. Galt contended that the slackening of Irish emigra- 
tion has intensified the evils in that country—which, added he, 


Notwithstanding these 


‘evidence clearly shows, in the west at least, to be traceable 


to over-population.” ‘ . 
This led him to the great subject of 
PARENTAL EMIGRATION. 
What is the use of claiming such immense territories in 
North America unless prepared to occupy them? ‘To colonise 
the waste lands of the Crown is surely as prudent as patriotic a 
course. ‘Is it conceivable,” exclaimed the gentleman, “ that 
any nation, which has with such infinite labour, watchfulness, 
and care, succeeded in 
PLANTING’ HER OWN PEOPLE 

in almost all the most productive regions of the globe, shall, 
at the very moment when their condition of development 


promises fruition of generations of preparation and effort, be : 


prepared calmly to admit that she knows not how to utilise 
the resources so hardly won, and now at length seen to be so 
abundant ?” 
THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
has concerned itself but little as to where the people went. 
They might go to swell the ranks of probable antagonists for 
aught it cared. “Is it then,” asks Sir A. Galt, “too much to 
ask that the policy of this country should be changed ?” 
What is the manifest ; 
DUTY OF ENGLAND TOWARDS THE COLONIES, 


if only for mere selfish objects, and not from high and 
righteous policy, such as honours any Christian nation, is it 
not to favour the emigration of Englishmen to British colonies ? 
If public aid is to be given to poor Irish, shall it not be in 
the transmission of the distressed, who are not idle paupers, 
but men ready for labour, to the shores of our own settlements? 

Amidst hearty congratulations and applause the High Com- 
missioner completed the reading of his most interesting and 
important paper. 


————— ee 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE WEEK. 


Home.—HOUSE OF LORDS.—(Jan. zoth.)—Earl Fortescue gave 
notice of his intention to bring under the notice of the Government a 
Ox as afforded by the Protection of Life and Property in Ireland Act 
1871), 

(Jan 21st).—Earl Fortescue called attention to the precedent for 
introducing in that Chamber a Bill for the better protection of life and 
property in Ireland. Lord Granville did not consider this convincing; and 
after a short conversation their lordships adjourned. 


(Jan. 24th).—The Duke of Richmond and Gordon called attention to a 
provisional order by the Home Secretary relating to the Burnett Library 
Fund, which His Grace alleged was opposed by the Senats of the 
University of Aberdeen. He moved that the House do not sanction the 
order. The Earl of Rosebery pointed out that the objection of the Senats 
was not unanimous. The Government did not oppose, and the motion 
was agreed to, 


(Jan. 25th).—Lord Inchiquin inquired whether the Government possessed 
a memorandum by Lord Napier of Magdala on the retention of Candahar. 
Lord Waveney urged the Government to obtain all possible information on 
the subject. Lord Enfield stated that unofficially the Secretary of State 
for India had obtained such a memorandum, but the Government did not 
intend to lay it on the table. Lord Napier had not for some time past 
been connected either with military or political affairs in the East. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — (Jan. 20th). — Sir Charles Dilke, in 
reply to Mr. Brooke, said the European Powers were still endeavouring to 
_ avert war between Turkey and Greece. Arbitration had been abandoned. 
It was impossible to state what steps would arise out of the deliberations 
of the Powers. Mr. Childers promised to produce General Airey’s 
report. Mr. Dodson said the Alkali Bill would be introduced in the 
Lords. Responding to Sir Richard Cross’s appeal, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
did not press his amendment to the Address. Mr. Dawson submitted 
an amendment to the Address, which declared ‘‘it expedient to submit” a 
measure of Parliamentary reform for Ireland. Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. C. 
Lewis, and Mr. Parnell having spoken, the amendment was lost.by 274 to 
36. Mr. O’Kelly moved an amendment for securing the right of public 
meeting in Ireland. Mr. Healy, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Bryne, 
Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Thompson supported the proposal. Mr. 
Gladstone stated that the state of public business prevented him 
from entering upon a debate on the question. Mr. Forster replied, 
and the amendment was lost by 173 votes to 34, and the Address in answer 
to the Queen’s Speech was agreed to. Upon Mr. Rendel, the mover of 
the Address, bringing up the report, Sir Wilfrid Lawson moved an 
amendment praying Her Majesty to take the steps necessary to close the 
war in Basutoland. Mr. Alderman Fowler seconded the amendment, 
and Sir H. Holland, Mr. D. Currie, Mr. Gorst, and Sir F. Balfour 
having spoken, Mr. G. Duff replied ; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, on the 
advice of Mr. L; Stanley, withdrew his amendment, and the Report of the 
Address was agreed to. The following Bills from the Lords were read a 
second time—the House and Registration Act (Removal of Docks) Bill, 
the Judicial Committee Bill, and the Acquisition of Benefices Act Amend- 
ment Bill. 


(Jan. 21st)—Mr. Gladstone announced that on Monday the first 
subject. would be the motion to give precedence to Mr. Forster’s notice 
for the introduction of the two Bills for the Protection of Person and 
Property and the Preservation of Peace in Ireland, and that on Tuesday 
he should move a resolution giving ~precedence to these measures in their 
several stages of all orders of the day and notices of motion, from day to 
day, until the House should otherwise direct. 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Rylands 
moved that the annexation of the Transvaal was impolitic and unjustifiable, 
and that the House would view with regret any measures taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government with the object of enforcing British supremacy over 
its inhabitants, who rightly claimed their national independence. 

Mr. Gladstone admitted that he had expressed disapproval of the 
annexation of the Transvaal, as well as that of Cyprus and Afghanistan, 
but he denied that he had repudiated them. The Government would act 
with firmness, temper, and promptitude in re-establishing the authority of 
the Crown, and having accomplished that object, pursue a policy for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 

Sir S. Northcote insisted that no uncertain sound should proceed 
from the House. He claimed for the late Government the credit of having 
done what was their real duty in the matter, and concluded by expressing 

- his concurrence with the Premier inthe hope that when this crisis was over 
it would be possible to bring about such a settlement as the President of 
the Orange Free State desired. ; 

Mr. Rylands offered to withdraw his motion, but the House refused 
its permission, and, upon dividing, negatived the motion by 129 to 33, or a 
majority of 96. 

(Jan. 24th).—The report of the Irish Land ActCommission was laid on the 
table. Mr. Gladstone, in reply to Mr. P. J. Smyth, said that he was unable 
to state the character of the Land Bill. Sir J. M‘Garel Hogg, replying to 
Sir H. Verney, stated that clearing away the snow from the streets of 
London rested not with the Metropolitan Board of Works, but with the 
vestries, ; 











Mr. Forster moved for leave to bring ina Bill for the protection of 
persons and property in Ireland, the first of his coercion Bills. The Bill 
was necessary, he contended, because neither person, property, nor liberty 
were secure. Dr, Lyons moved an amendment in favour of remedial 
measures taking precedence of coercive ones. Mr. Givan, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mr. J. Richardson, Mr. H. Davey, Mr. Litton, and Mr. 
O'Donnell spoke on the same side, while Sir Stafford Northcote 
supported the Government proposal. On the motion of Mr. Labouchere 
the debate was adjourned until Tuesday. 


(Jan. 25th and 26th).—The Marquis of Hartington, replying to Mr. 
Stanhope and Mr. Onslow on the abandonment of Candahar, stated 
that his despatch in the Blue Book was not written in answer to any 
communication from the Indian Government. He declined to promise 
further papers on the subject. 

Mr. Gladstone moved that the urgency for the Coercion Bills give 
them precedence over all other public business. Mr. Gray, Mr. 
ee On Connor Virammiinigan, salvia em) Conmorm sine. Faeyr. 
Smyth, Mr. Daly, Mr. Barry, and Mr. Biggar opposed the proposal, 
while Mr. H. Vivian and Mr. J. W. Pease supported it. During his 
speech Mr. Biggar was repeatedly called to order without effect, and 
the Speaker ‘‘named” him as ‘‘ wilfully disregarding the authority of 
the chair.” Mr. Forster moved that Mr. Biggar be suspended during the 
remainder of the sitting, which was carried by 160 votes against 30.—Mr, 
Healy moved the adjournment of the House, and was supported by Mr. 
M ‘Carthy and Mr. O’Donnell, but his motion was negatived by 219 votes to 
35- Mr. Gray and Mr. Lalor immediately made a second attempt at an 
adjournment, but they were defeated by 277 to 34. The resumed debate 
was carried on by Mr. O'Sullivan and Mr. Leamy, when Mr. Bryne 
moved a third adjournment. At 12.30 a.m. Wednesday Mr. Glad- 
stone announced that he could not accept that or any similar motion made 
for the purpose of wasting time. Sir S. Northcote followed, and promised 
the Government the support of the Opposition. Sir W. Harcourt stated, 
in reply to Mr. O’Shaughnessey, that the Government would advise the 
House to continue sitting until Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was disposed of. 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Daly, and Mr. Sexton deprecated that course. The de- 
bate was sustained through the small hours by relays of speakers. Another 
division to adjourn was taken, resulting in 24 for and 159 against 
it. Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. M’Coan—who was repeatedly called to order— 
and Mr. Dillon, continued the discussion, and at 6.5 a.m. the speaker left 
the chair, being relieved by Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

Mr. Barry, Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. 
Callan, Mr. Gray, Mr. Finigan, Mr. J. Nelscn, The O'Donoghue, and 
Mr. Molloy opposed Mr. Gladstone’s proposition, and during the speeches 
Mr. Dodds, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr. A. Brun, Sir R. Cross, and Mr. 
Cartwright rose to order. At nine o’clock a division was taken, when 21 
voted for and 128 against an adjournment. Mr. Sexton, Mr. O'Kelly, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Gray, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Dawson, 
and Mr. Bryne continued the debate until 11.55 a.m., when a motion for 
adjournment was negatived without a division. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Gorst, Mr. J. Cowen, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. J. McCarthy, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Moore, 
and Mr. Illingworth having spoken, the House divided on Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion, which was carried by 251 for and 33 against. On the motion of 
Mr. Gladstone the House adjourned at 2.5 p.m. Wednesday, until 4 
o’clock on Thursday. . 


America.—HOUSE OF REPRESENTA TIVES.—(Jan. 20th).— 
The House passed the Funding Bill by 135 votes to 125. In the Senate it 
is expected that the rate of interest will be changed, and also that other 
modifications will be introduced. 

(Jan. 21st).—The House passed the Naval Appropriation Bill. 

(Jan. 23rd).—Mr. Charles Van Wyck, Republican, succeeds Mr. Paddock, 
Republican, as senator from Nebraska. 


(Jan. 24th).—The Supreme Court decided that the act of the Virginia 
Legislature in taxing the funding bonds of that State is unconstitutional and 
void. 

Canada and the United States, Ottawa.—(Jan. 20th).—A 
return has been presented to the Dominion Parliament in which is included 
the correspondence which has passed between Mr. Evarts, Secretary of 
State, and Sir E. Thornton, the British Minister at Washington, concerning 
wrecking and towing in Canadian and American inland waters. The docu- 
ments show that the Dominion Government had directed that the 
Canadian coasting laws should not be strictly enforced wherever life or 
property were endangered. 


Austria.—Austro-Hungary.—(Jan. 20th).—Ofthe twelve newly- 
appointed members of the Upper House, one is a Czech, four are Poles, 
and the others Germans, belonging to the Clerical-Conservative party. 
Among the latter are Count Frederic Schoenborn, the publicist; Baron 
Helfert, the historian, and formerly head of the Public Worship Depart- 
ment under the Concordat ; and Baron Lomaschek, also formerly head of 
a Ministerial department. Neither, however, of the last-named Peers 
belongs to the Federalist party. The new appointments will have the 
effect of maintaining the Constitutional majority in the Upper House. 
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(Jan. 23rd).—Dr. Unger, one of the most prominent members of the 
Constitutional party, and Minister of Justice in the Auersperg Cabinet, has 
been appointed President of the Reichsgericht, the supreme Constitutional 
Court of the Empire. 


(Jan. 25th).—In.the Lower House of the Reichsrath to-day Count Taaffe 
replied to an interpellation of Herr Hohenwart respecting the backward 
movement made of late years by the agricultural population. The Premier 
pointed to the measures which had already been passed for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the agricultural classes, and announced that a 
number of new Bills would shortly be introduced with the same object. 


The late Ministerial changes have disturbed the harmony between 
the Minister-President and the Czechs and Conservatives, who urge 
the nomination of one of their party for the Ministry of Justice. But 
the Minister-President is not disposed to make this concession. 


France. — (Jan. 20th).— Parliament reassembled, M. Léon Say 
being re-elected President of the Senate, and M. Gambetta (for the third 
time) of the lower house. 


(Jan. 21st)—M. Léon Say, in the Senate, delivered his Presidential 
address. He characterised the Republican as a Government of discussion, 
daily strengthening its hold on the nation. 

M. Gambetta, in the Chamber, opened the Session with an address. 
He thanked the representatives for electing him their President for the 
third time, and ably reviewed their past and future labours. On the motion 
of M. Léon Renault, M. Gambetta’s address was ordered to be placarded 
throughout France. 


(Jan. 22nd).—M. Haentjens interpellated the Minister of Finance as to 
whether it was true that he intended augmenting the floating debt by 
resorting to a loan. M. Magnin replied that M. Haentjens’s question 
amounted to asking when the Minister of Finance would make an issue 
of redeemable rentes. The Government, on this question, would have to 
retain its freedom of action, and choose its own moment for the issue. 
The market of public funds should be left to itself, and never be influenced 
by words and communications of Ministers. 


(Jan. 24th’.—In the Chamber M. Constans was taxed by a Radical 


Deputy with infringing the Concordat, by using the titles ‘‘ Monseigneur ” 
and ‘‘ Votre Grandeur” in his circular to the bishops reminding them of 
special prayers for the Parliament. The Chamber, which, by the way, 
contains 38 journalists, then took up the Press Bill. After a speech by 
M. Lisbonne, Reporter to the Committee, who said its passing would 
enable the Press to say it was absolutely free, clauses up to 15 were dis- 
posed of. 


(Jan. 25th).—To-day further progress was made with the Press Bill, the 
chief feature of which is the abolition of official surveillance and of caution 
money, these being superseded by a declaration to the legal authorities of 
the intended title, with the names and addresses of the owners, publishers, 
and printers. On Clause 15, allowing the admission of foreign journals, 
except when forbidden by the Government, M. Perin objected to the 
retention of this vestige of arbitrary power, which might be abused, 
especially during the Parliamentary recess. M. Naquet suggested as a 
precaution against abuse by a future Minister a proviso limiting prohibi- 
tions to obscene publications. M. Naquet’s rider was carried on a division 
taken by rising and sitting, and the discussion was adjourned. 


Germany.—(Jan. 21st).— The Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
approved, on a third reading, the Bill for defining the jurisdiction of certain 
authorities, the Progressists, Secessionists, and part of the Centre voting 
against it. 

(Jan. 22nd),—The Prussian Chamber of Deputies concerned itself with 
bills of purely domestic and limited moment. 

(Jan. 24th).—The Prussian Chamber of Deputies busied itself with the 
second reading of the Estimates for 1881-2, though the only incident in the 
course of the debate worth mentioning was the appearance of Prince 
Bismarck towards its close. His Highness, however, took no part in the dis- 
cussion. 

(Jan. 25th).—The second reading of the Budget Bill was resumed with- 
out creating any incidents of general interest. 

The Chancellor gives his first Parliamentary dinner to-morrow evening. 


Greece.—(Jan. 20th).—The Minister of War sent in his resignation, 
which was not accepted. The Parliamentary session will begin on the Ist 
of February. 








SOMETHING for nothing (or, more correctly speaking, for a halfpenny) 
can be obtained by every reader of this paper. Send a post-card to 
CHAMPION and Co., City Road, London, for a book-shaped tin of their 
genuine mustard, and see what the genuine article is like in quality, pun- 
gency, and flavour, Raia 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.— Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


BREAD REFORM. 


To the Editor of “ HoUSE AND HOME.” 

DEAR SIR, 

We have only just seen Miss Yates’s letter in your useful paper of 
the 8th inst., or should have made an earlier reply. We are pleased to 
hear that the Bread Reform League do not ignore the virtues of unfer- 
mented bread, and that the use of baking-powder is not favourably viewed 
by the League. But with respect to the removal of any portion of the 
bran, we must still adhere to our former veto, and again ask the public to 
suspend their judgment until the whole meal bread now about to be 
made by Mr. Hart has been introduced and fairly tested. 

One word, however, upon this outer layer of the bran. Miss Yates de~ 
clares that whole meal bread is too coarse, and not easily digested by most 
people. We fear that her condemnation of it rests upon the badly made 
specimens which we have too often seen vended in London, and which she 
has probably done her best to like. We have met with numbers of people 
who, acknowledging the virtues of whole meal, were forced to abandon its 
use on this very score. The great difficulty lies in the making. We have 
tasted rolls, and sponge‘and other cakes, made with whole meal, and ex- 
ceedingly nice and in no wise objectionable they were. 

Our Dr. Jones (who spoke at the recent Conference at the Mansion 
House) has tasted a Christmas plum pudding made and cooked under 
Mr. Hart’s directions, and he pronounced it to be capital, and the first 
that ever really agreed with him. It was made with coarse whole meal. 

Miss Yates asserts that wheatmeal (decorticated) bread is more palat- 
able than wh. le meal; and many people affirm that coffee with chicory is 
more so than pure coffee, but most persons who have used pure coffee are 
of a different opinion. 

We object to the removal of the outer film of cellulose from the wheat 
on scientific reasons. Its presence aids digestion, as it forms a disinte- 
grater to the food, allowing the saliva, gastric, ard intestinal juices to 
permeate the mass more freely. Miss Yates regards nutrition only, we 
nutrition and the means of making it a fact. 

In Miss Yates’s bread the gluten and the phosphates are there, but in order 
to have a nice, a soft, a palatable bread, we lose that very agent given us 
by an all-wise Creator to enable us to properly assimilate the nutritive 
parts of the wheat. We assert that the outer layer of the bran is a 
necessity ; it enables us to properly masticate our food, and aids its better 
digestion afterwards. ; 

Trusting that you will favour us by inserting the above, 

We remain, yours, &c., 
EVANS AND JONES. 
Chemical Laboratory, 
106, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
January 23rd, 1881. a: 








LILY'S) BABY. 


>Twas but a wooden doll—a soulless thing, 
Rough-hewn, ill-shapen, joints pegged into place ; 

No graceful charms of which my muse could sing, 
But staring eyes, and rudely-painted face. 


Each morn, with loving care and much ado, 
Was Dolly dressed—her elegance admired ; 

Each day the well-worn features praised anew, 
By some new fancied loveliness inspired. 


Nursed and caressed with all the tender care 
That mother showed for little sister Rose ; 

With childish mimicry, and woman’s air, 
What strong endearing epithets she chose ! 


And this was Lily’s baby—to the child 
It seemed as dear as tho’ it lived and talked ; 
But Ted and Jack in elder wisdom smiled 
When little Charlie told how Dolly walked. 


And thus the children play from day to day, 
Their life a rhapsody of mirthful song ; 

No cares to cast their gloom upon the way, 
No frowns of earth to make the journey long. 


Ah me! The silent years glide quickly past— 
Not much the lasting worth of all your toys ; 

Soon will the shroud of Time o’er all be cast, 
And live but memories of your childish joys. 


EDMUND J. BAILLIE, - 


— 
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WHERE TO LIVE. 


PARENTAL EMIGRATION. 


Is there to be such a thing? Irish Commissioners suggest it 
for Ireland, and some might suggest it for the overcrowded of 
England. Government moves heavily and slowly, but does 
move. Let us hope it will go this way. 


THE “‘ AMERICAN SETTLER ” 


is a penny weekly paper, crowded with news about likely homes 
for emigrants to the States. The very heading is attractive. 
The man is pictured from ship to farm, from worry to a peace- 
ful smoke under one of his own trees. 


THE ‘COLONIES AND INDIA” 


is a threepenny weekly for news of all our colonies as well as 
India, and is a high class periodical. 


AN EMIGRANT IS WORTH £200. 


This is stated by a good American authority. A new man in 
a new place is valuable for what he spends. The resources of 
a country are developed by labour. Real 


EDENS OF PLENTY 


and pleasantness are made thereby out of howling wildernesses. 
Many a man who is a burden to the rates here may go to a 
colony taking with him, as it were, a present of £200 to his 
adopted home. 

OLD ENGLAND, A GOOD HOME. 


There is no mistake about it. You may run down the climate, 
denounce a good deal, but it is a grand old country after all. 
Why do we have such crowds of wealthy colonists, wealthy 
Americans, wealthy of many lands? They know the climate, 
and don’t admire it; but they appreciate the safety, the free- 
dom, the comforts, the civilisation, with the moral, religious, 
scientific, literary, and artistic advantages. England is the 
refuge of the oppressed, and the 


COUNTRY OF FAIR PLAY. 


The rich and great are amenable to law. The poor are con- 
sidered, and the workers’ rights are respected. The disturber 
of society never gains the public ear, but is condemned by 
public sentiment. Wrongs are in the way of redress, though 
not by violent means. Progress, if slow, is sound and sure. 
The heart of the country, in spite of contending parties, is 
true. Both sides wish.to make England a good home. 


WHERE IS TRANSVAAL ? 


It is north of Natal and the Orange River State, west of Zulu- 
land, south of the Limpopo river, and east of the Great Desert. 
It is 400 by 300 miles in size, and is almost a Switzerland for hills. 
It has little forest, but grand pastures, fair mines, and a health- 
ful climate. The natives are forty times more numerous than 
the whites, and should not be sacrificed. The Diamond 
Fields are just beyond the south-western border of Transvaal. 


THE BOER DIFFICULTY. 


It is expected that though Transvaal will not be allowed to 
slide into misrule as before, but be open for the English as 
well as the Dutch, it will have some form of local self-government. 
For whites to be contending in South Africa is sad enough, 
and will not help the blacks forward. 

BEGINNING OF COLONIES. 


Though the English colonised New England, Virginia, 
Carolina, and Georgia, Canada was conquered from the French. 
The Cape came into our hands seventy-five years ago, through 
the Dutch aiding Napoleon, The Mauritius had been French. 
Our West India Isles and Ceylon were conquests. New 
Zealand sovereignty was yielded by the chiefs in 1840. New 
Holland was first settled by Government in 1788, under the 
name of New South Wales. Tasmania, formerly Van Diemen’s 
Land, became a colony in 1804; Western Australia, in 1829; 
and South Australia, at first a private settlement, in 1836. 
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Victoria, formerly Port Phillip District, was part of New 
South Wales till 1850; and Queensland, formerly Moreton 
Bay District, was part till 1859. 

AGENTS GENERAL, | 
representing the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, and Canada, are estab- 
lished in London. Most of their offices are in Victoria Street, 


Westminster. The emigration agent for Cape Colony is in 
Bloomfield Street, E.C. 


THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 


is an association of persons attached to the colonies. 
offices are near Charing Cross. There are 1,300 Fellows. 


A MISTAKE IN THE HOME. 


How many have rushed off in haste to repent at leisure ! 
Of many follies, the going to another land in blind search of a 
home, with no previous thought and no previous knowledge, 
is a great folly. Some sink under the disappointment, while 
others struggle on for years in pain and gloom. Look before 
you leap applies strongly to emigration. 


MEAT FOR THE POOR. 


The “ Protos” has brought in sixty days from Australia 
1,800 frozen sheep, in capital condition. The meat is sound 
and good. It could be sold at a profit for fivepence a pound. 
Will the poor get it of butchers at double the price ? American 
and Australian meat is bought cheaply enough by some, 
though retailed too often at ordinary rates for English meat. 
QUEENSLAND SUGAR 

causes half-a-million of money to circulate in that young 
colony. Nowhere in all Australasia will the cane grow so well 
as there. But corn of all kinds, vegetables, and fruits of every 
variety, with many other economic plants, are raised equally 
well. Shepherds, stock-keepers, miners, and town mechanics 
are consumers of farmers’ produce. 


The 








COLONIAL. 


Australia.—<An intercolonial conference has been held in Melbourne 
to consider. federation, defences, border customs, intercolonial free trade 
and legislation, railways, post, patents, the Chinese, and diseases of stock 
and plants. These are most important questions, affecting the peace and 
happiness of the. several colonies there. 


New South Wales.—The pastures look well, and stock are in good 
condition. Mines.are developing and trade is reviving. The weekly 
output of Hunter River coal is 30,000 tons. The annual surplus of meat, 
ready for exportation, is nearly 40,000 tons. 


Victoria.—The Melbourne Exhibition continues a great success. An 
intercolonial ‘Jewish conference is taking place there. The Coffee Palace 
Company paid ten percent. The meat refrigerating companies are moving. 
The cricketers from England have reached Melbourne. The Civil Servants 
pensions are likely to stop, and the salaries to be raised. 


South Australia.—The ‘‘red rust” and locusts still trouble wheat- 
growers, The border duties are happily settled. Rabbits are a serious 
plague there. 

Queensland.—The steam line, v@ Singapore to Brisbane, will be 
a great boon to this wool, meat, gold, tin, and sugar colony, having a 
bright climate. 


Tasmania is still stirring with both gold and tin exports. It has many 


pleasant homes. “i Ae A, 

New Zealand, in spite of heavy debt and over-speculation, is reviving. 
Gold, copper, coal, and manganese mines pay. Good gold veins are 
seen in Stewart Isle. Mechanics are now advised to wait a while before 
emigrating thither. 

Fiji has become a great sugar and cotton growing colony. 

Cape Colony.—In spite of wars around, emigrants are flocking thither. 
No one doubts the healthy climate and the prospect of a comfortable home. 
Native wars will soon cease, and English settlers feel safer on their farms. 

Canada has her robe of snow, but timber men are busy, and schools 
are busy. 

Manitoba expectsa rush inthe spring. The Pacific Railway Company 
will issue £5,000,000 worth of land grant bonds. This line will open 
up new land resources, Canada borrows heavily, but uses capital well, 
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STRAY NOTES. 


A FACTORY PARADISE. 
This is a bolt and nut factory in Connecticut. Men have nothing to do 
but feed the machinery, which does alk the work automatically. The metal 
is worked cold to gain double strength, and hard, steel-like qualities. 
Girls pack away in paper boxes 125,000 small size each day. No drink is 
sold within two miles of the factory, which is ima lovely, leafy dell. There 
is a fine library, and a pleasant room for spare hours. 


WHIPPING SEA ELEPHANTS. 
On a glacier isle in the Southern Ocean men hunt these big seals for 
their blubber. The favourite resort being a beach no boat can reach, some 
men clamber over ice hills and whip the monsters out to sea, that they may 
go to other beaches, where they can be headed and cooked. 
NOTHING LIKE MELONS, 

in warm weather. A farm on the Missouri has 700 acres of them, a 
thousand to the acre. 

GOOD IRON NEWS. 
The export was 2,296,860 tons in 1878, but 3,787,271 for 1880. ron 
says next spring will even tell a better tale. Steel works are good. 
Bessemer and hematite are firm. Foreign orders increase. 

SHAVING COMFORTS. 
A grooved wooden strop saturated with fixed oil. 
paste coating. 


Both sides have a 


WHY_ANY MORE SMOKE? 


Engert’s apparatus puts the fresh coal behind the fire, where it gets 
warm, and is caked before burning. The bright fire is all in front, less 
coal is wanted, and the smoke does not annoy. 
THE PRIMITIVE AMERICAN. 

Mr. Putnam has dug him up, and finds the fellow was a little, squatty, 
narrow-headed creature, very like a modern Eskimo, The Indian varieties 
have come from Mongolian and other mixtures with this aboriginal. 

WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Not even Parkins and Gotto have a show like the Rothschild bride and 
bridegroom made on Sunday of their wedding presents from the Rothschild 
race, Sir Moses Montefiore, Lord Beaconsfield, &c. But the house is as 
famous for generosity as for wealth. 


THE END OF THE WORLD 
is predicted for this year, 1881. There is to be some terrible conjunction 
of events, celestial and terrestrial, to occasion. the disaster. One con- 
junction will certainly occur, and that on the 18th of April next. But 
that is of great Jupiter and Saturn,. serious enough for their influence on 
us. As they had a conjunction 735 years ago, we need hardly fear a 
catastrophe. : 

A ROMAN VILLA IN BRITAIN. 
A luxurious home is revealed to us at Brading, Isle of Wight. One of 
our noble masters lived there in state. The length of the house is 200 feet. 
One room, 40 feet by 18 feet, has a magnificent tesselated pavement. Did 
not the owner sigh when Honorius gave the word for Romans to return ? 


ENGLAND IS FALLING. 
So say some foreign papers, in the face of Irish trials, revolts, and wars. 
But the old ship has weathered far worse blasts than these. She may heel 
over awhile, but is bound to right herself with the roll, shake off the foam, 
and proudly ride the waves. England has a grand mission before it, and 
means more resolutely and hopefully than ever to carry it out. 


CONSPIRACY IN INDIA, 
The ¢a/é about a Kolapore conspiracy has frightened the timid, pleased 
the unpatriotic, assured the prophets of evil, but not disturbed the trustful, 
yet watchful. 
LABOUR TALK. 


That snow gives some work. To clear London streets £500 a day, at 
sixpence an hour, would mean many hands. In a snowed-up railway 
cutting men asked ten shillings a day, and got it. Telegraph clerks are, 
like Oliver Twist, asking for more ; the best earning but thirty-five shillings 
a week, English incomes are found nearly double those in Prussia. 
Scotch miners ask a rise of sixpence a day; the plasterers of Stockton 
two shillings a week; the shipwrights of Sunderland, four shillings a 
week, 
GREEKS TO THE RESCUE. 
Will they fight? Cannot the /owers prevent a fight? Would the fight 
do them any good? Might not the fight spread over their line and cause 
sword-clashing among neighbours? Such questions are serious for tax- 
payers anywhere. 
OVERLAYING CHILDREN, 
This is a terrible scandal in London. ‘The coroner suspects something 
underlaying the accident. 
ANOTHER SAINT. 

The Pope and the Congregation of Rites are now deciding about the 
canonisation of Father Benigno, a great revivalist nearly two hundred years 
ago, whose preaching did wonders at the time. 

? MORE TO LEARN. 
This year Hibbert’s Lectures will be on Buddhism, by Mr. Rhys Davids. 
A Welsh countryman of the Druids may well take up such’a subject. 








‘* THE GLASS OF FASHION ” 
is a book on modern etiquette by a Lounger. ’ 
‘¢ THE FUTURE OF THE HUMAN RACE ” 
is a book by Mr. J. F. Fisher, who has happy visions of what man will be 
A NICE CALCULATION. 
Jupiter is 280,000 miles round, and astronomers differ in two seconds as to 
the time it takes to roll over. 
HARNESS THE STARS. 
We have made lightning an errand boy, and are about to use the tides to 
drive machinery. What next? 
ANTI-DUST MOVEMENT. 
Shelves are to have glass fronts. By overhanging one another, articles may 
be put up through the apertures beneath. 
AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Mundella announces a grant of 2s. a head in schools where an 
agricultural training is given. He names Professor Tanner’s class-books 
on the subject. Our boys must learn scientific farming. 
: CHINA AND RUSSIA QUIET. 
These neighbours are not to fight. Both give way a little, the last yielding 
most. This is good news for both. And good for us, us war might 
blockade our trade in China. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE LECTURES. 
Professor Schafer is delivering a course on ‘‘ Blood.” 
PERUVIAN TROUBLES, 
The Chilians have taken Lima and Callao. In 1532 Pizarro captured 
Caxamalca, and made the Inca, or king, prisoner. There was rough work 
with the Indians afterwards. The mixed Indian and Spanish population 
threw off the yoke of Spain sixty years ago, 
TURKOMANS, GIVE WAY. 


Geok Tepe will be Russian soon. Circassians struggled long and fiercely, 
but had to give way. Brave Turkomans of Asia will have to do the same, 
and leave off plundering traders. We hope they will keep independent. 


PLOUGH-HORSES’ INDIGESTION. 
The /ie/d recommends farmers, this frosty time, to give their idlers less 
corn and beans to save them from indigestion. 
CITY HELP TO SCHOOLS. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company gives £4,000 a year to the London Institute, for 
the advancement of technical education. That is the way to help our 
skilled artisans to hold their own against all comers. 
A PRESIDENT’S WORRY. 

General Garfield is besieged by office-seekers. He compares his own 
agencies to those of a crocodile with a thousand ichneumons down its 
throat tearing away at the vitals. 3 

THE PARK SKATERS 
amounted to 120,000 on Sunday. <A sheep roasted on the Thames at 
Twickenham will remind the oldest inhabitant of the bullock roasted on 
the ice near London Bridge in 1814. . : 

TENNYSON’S ‘‘ NORTHERN COBBLER” 
was taken from real life. 
shoemaker. Resolving to turn over a new leaf, he put a closed-up bottle 
of liquor in his window, and faced his enemy ever after at that distance. 
WALL POCKETS 

for odds and ends were made from China grass hats that would not take 
in London. The Yankee salesman used the crown for a bag, the gay 
satin lining of the brim setting it off. 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 
Memphis, in the States, was a fearfully ill-drained place. It had a famous 
yellow fever visit. After this the town got such attention that it is in 
about the best sanitary condition of any city in the world. 

ARTIFICIAL AMBER 


is woefully troubling the diggers of the genuine fossil gum, the remnant of 
old forests in North Germany. 

HOW TO GET A WIFE, 
A wild Indian of the west having gained the heart of a girl, goes to 
bargain for her with her father. ‘‘ You have an ugly girl,” says he, ‘‘ lazy 
enough, that you will be glad to part with. Give her tome.” ‘‘ What!” 
cries the father, ‘‘give you the best cook and worker in the tribe. No, 
no; I like her too well to let you have her. {f I let her go I should want 
twenty ponies for her.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” answers the young man; “‘she is 
not worth a bullock skin.” After a long argument the deal is settled upon 
what may be the market value of the girl. 

LONG DRESSES 

cease to be fashionable, except for carriage ladies. JZyra shows how a 
black cashmere dress should be trimmed and made up. Fur for cuffs, 
hip pockets, and coat-shaped bodices, is the correct thing. Black beaver 
is for black skirts, otter for brown and grey cloth. 


‘ 


Henry Parker, of Chester, was a Northern 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
SONS OF THE POOR. 


“ Keep your heart up, my boy,” said a kind old man, put- 
ting a halfpenny in the hand of the snow-sweeper of a pathway. 
He was not the only one who gave a coin to the lad that day. 
Most people pitched it down on the snow, but this one put it 
into his hand. ‘They passed without looking at him, but he 
smiled and spoke. The boy brushed away a while in silence, 
forgetting to ask for a copper. ‘‘ Keep your heart up, 


‘KEEP YOUR HEART UP,” 


he kept saying to himself. Poor fellow ! he had plenty of need 
to do so. His father was worse than dead—a shame; his 
mother was ill; his little brother was hungry. ‘Yes, I will,” 
said he, with an extra scrub with his broom. He moved so 
quickly, and looked so bright, that more than usual droppings 
fell to his share. That night he was tempted by a bad boy. 
“No, no, Jack,” he replied; “I can’t do that. The old man 


told me to keep my heart up, and I mean to hold my head’ 


up too.” 
DAUGHTERS OF THE POOR. 


Grand things are being done by ladies for poor girls. 
it never strike well-clad girls what they could do? Pence 
could be spared and given. As angels of pity they could 
take broken food and old garments to the homes of the needy. 
All could spare a passing smile ; all could say a soft and kind 
word to one more sinned against than sinning, having harsh 
words and looks elsewhere. As the gentle dew from heaven, 
as the warm breath to the spring bud, so are sisterly glances 
to the outcast and poor. 


MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 


“ How I do wish I had minded my school !” sighed a very 
hard-worked man, as he put his hand to his side, aching 
in pain. “I am not strong enough for this work so many 
hours, and I could have had a lighter place had I minded my 
writing and sums better.” 


TALES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


And right there should be. Fifty years ago ‘‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer,” “‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk,” with “Cinderella, or the 
Glass Slipper,” served for the working man’s children, while the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainment ” was read by those a step 
higher. In our day, what a host of stories are printed for the 
young! There is some danger here for lads and lasses. They 
may read rather too much of these, and not always get hold 
of the best. 


Did 


HISTORY FOR EVER! 


‘<T can’t bear history,” cried a young lady. And no wonder. 
She had to learn whole pages by heart at school, and swallow 
_ any amount of figures and dates. By that means she assed 
her examination, but resolved never to dip into history again. 
‘Wait a little while, my dear friend; then take up a really 
interesting narrative of the past, jump over all the dates, call 
all hard names JVazareth, but follow the fortunes of the brave 
and good of old. You will thus get to like history after all. 


FAMOUS BOYS. 


It is often said, with a sneer, ‘Oh! he is onlyaboy.” But 
as, in most cases, what the boy is the man will be, a lad often 
foreshadows a coming greatness. While many a flower may 
waste its fragrance on the desert air, boys have here, at any 
rate, a chance to bring out what is within them. Foolish 
ambition is to be kept down, but a proper feeling to gain a 
name in a good and right path should not be checked. 
Stories of famous boys will encourage some that have many 
difficulties, and help them to charge these as a steam plough 
would a snow heap in a cutting, 

FAMOUS GIRLS. 


In olden times, and even now in most parts of the world, a 
girl could not be thought much of. She was the slave of her 
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father till sold to be the slave of her husband. A good girl 
was held to be one content to do the drudgery, and keep her- . 
self out of public sight and sound. Yet history tells of famous 
gitls who have wrought wonders. To train herself to be the 


LIGHT AND JOY OF A HOME 


is the duty of all girls. Still, some are conscious, on sounder 
grounds than mere fancy, that had they a field of labour they 
really could do something. In these modern Christian days 
the way is being open for such. There is many a quiet girl 
now who will some day be really famous; she may not be a 
philosopher, a poet, a composer, a wielder of power, but she 
might write and act to influence her age and make the world 
smile more. 
YOUNG FOLKS AND THE PENNY BANK. 


Fancy much over a hundred thousand pounds in the Penny 
Bank! This means twenty to thirty million pennies. Only a 
penny! It would have burnt a hole in the pocket had it stayed 
there, yet once in the bank it was safe. But it never is still ; 
it is always longing for company, waiting for another and 
another penny to come along with it. There is that young 
Tom of ours. Once he could never keep a copper ; off it had 
to go. He was a capital fellow, was Tom, and got lots of 
money gifts. One day, quite for a lark, as he said, he took 
something to 





THE BANK. 
After that the saving fashion set in, and his little bank-book 
has a thorough business look about it. Better than all that, 
our Tom, much as we liked him, once grieved us by being a 
little too fast. Now, since he has a good bank account, he has 
become steadier, sticks to his school work, and is not a bit 
less nice for the change. 


SCIENCE FOR SMALL PEOPLE. 


Those who use their eyes will see ; and those who use them 
better than others will see more. Many children have looked 
at the stars; some without thinking, and others mildly 
wondering what they were. One thinks them night lamps to 
the earth, but cannot make out why the light comes so seldom 
to usin England. There have been more thoughtful people 
who were not satisfied with mere staring at the stars. They 
watched their movements. While they seemed to turn round 
the world, they kept their places, none getting before the 
others, excepting a few that were called 

PLANETS OR WANDERERS. 


If some shifted, they were not all fixed ina great machine to 
move round the world. Gradually the truth came out. The 
planets were near, and their motion could be seen ; the others 
were so far off that they. seemed not to shift places. The 
planets had the shining of the sun ; the rest had their own light, 
for the sun’s rays could not reach them. They were then 
like suns, having, probably, their own planets. 
THE SKATING SEASON. 


What a pleasure it is to see the glowing cheeks and happy 
looks of our young ladies when gliding over the ice! Nothing 
like exercise for healthy enjoyment of life. Young people in 
these days have far more avenues to happiness than in olden 
times. If so, they should radiate more smiles. Those who 
have had a good skating should bring glad faces home to those 
who could not go out, and bustle about in the house to save 
those who have not had the treat. With braced-up nerves, 
how well they could apply to study, and run off an exercise 
with ease and satisfaction. Skate away, but work away. 

THE FIRST TOOLS. 

In all parts of the world the earliest tools used were not of 
iron, but stone. These stone hatchets, hammers, and knives 
are found in soil deeper than other remains of man’s workings, 
At first these jZzz¢s were merely chipped away; afterwards men 
found out that rubbing would give a better edge to the tool. 
Those were rough times in that long passed age. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Wuy are not more gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
; —Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 

The love of truth, as such, is good, but when it is misdirected by 
thoughtlessness or over-excited by vanity, and either seizes on facts of 
small value, or gathers them chiefly that it may boast of its grasp and ap- 
prehension, its work may become dull or offensive. Yet let us not there- 
fore blame the inherent love of facts, but the incautiousness of their 
selection, and impertinence of their statement—Aushin. 


When thou wishest to delight thyself, think of the virtues of those who 
live with thee : forinstance, the activity of one, and the modesty of another, 
and the liberality of a third, and some other good quality of a fourth. For 
nothing delights so much as the examples of the virtues, when they are 
exhibited in the morals of those who live with us, and present themselves 
in abundance. Wherefore we must keep them before us.—J/. Antoninus. 


The vices we scoff at in others laugh at us within ourselves, — 
Sir Thomas Browne. 


He who begins by loving christianity better than truth will proceed by 
loving his own sect or church better than christianity, and end in loving 
himself better than all.— Coleridge. 

If any one tells you such a one has spcken ill of you, do not refute them 
in that particular; but answer, had he known all my vices, he had not 
spoken only of that one.—LZfictetus. 

Aman who works beyond the surface of things, though he may be 
wrong himself, yet he clears the way for others, and may chance to make 
even his errors subservient to the cause of truth.— Burke. 


It isa preposterous thing that men can venture their souls where they 
will not venture their money : for they will take their religion upon trust, 
but not trust a synod about the goodness of half-a-crown.—Fez. 


Freedom of thought being intimately connected with the happiness and 
dignity of man in every stage of his being, is of so much more importance 
than the preservation of any constitution, that to infringe the former under 
pretence of supporting the latter, is to sacrifice the means to the end.— 

Robert Hall, 


Vice should always disgust ; nor should the graces of gaiety or the dignity 
of courage be so united as to reconcile it to the mind. Whenever it appears 
it should raise hatred by the maglinity of its practices, and the meanness 
of its stratagems; for while it is supported by parts or spirit, it will be 
seldom heartily abhorred.—Dr. Johnson. 


In these two things—viz., an equal indifferency for all truth—I mean 
the receiving it in the love of it as truth, but not loving it for any other 
reason before we know it to be true—and in the examination of our princi- 
ples, and not receiving any for such, nor building on them, until we are 
fully convinced, as rational creatures, of their solidity, truth, and certainty, 
consists that freedom of the understanding which is necessary to a rational 
creature, and without which itis not truly an understanding.—Locke. 


In order likewise to come at a true knowledge of ourselves, we should 
consider on the other hand how far we may deserve the praises and appro- 
bations which the world bestows upon us: whether the actions they 
celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy motives; and how far we are 
really possessed of the virtues which gain us applause among those with 
whom we converse. Such a reflection is absolutely necessary, if we con- 
sider how apt we are either to value or condemn ourselves by the opinions 
of others, and to sacrifice the report of our own hearts to the judgment of 
the world.— Addison. 


Sound thy heart to the bottom, and try it nicely, to be thoroughly satis- 
fied of thy sincerety. Let no day pass without an account taken of thy 
life, and be sure to observe very diligently what ground you gain or lose, 
what alteration appears inyour temper, behaviour, affections, desires ; what 
resemblance or degeneracy from God : how near approaches you make, or 
to what distances you are cast. Above all other subjects, study your own 
self; for he who is thoroughly acquainted with himself hath attained toa 
more valuable sort of learning than if the course and position of the stars, 
the virtues of plants, the nzture of all sorts of animals, &c., had employed 
his thoughts. —$¢. Bernard. 


I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others; be it genius, power, 
wit, or fancy: but I should prefer a firm religious faith to every other 
blessing; for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; creates new hopes, 
when all earthly hopes vanish ; and throws over the decay, the destruction 
of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens life even in death, 
and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity; makes an 
instrument of torture and shame the ladder of ascent to paradise ; and, far 
above all combinations of earthly hopes, ca!ls up the most delightful visions 
of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting 
joys, where the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, decay, anni- 
hilation, and despair,— Sir H, Dazy.  *- >» ay de i di 





HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 


The following Economical Recipes are from the National Health 

Society’s Cookery Book :— 7 
TO BOIL FISH. 

Thoroughly clean and wash the fish. The brown skin must be taken off 
soles. Cook flat fish with the white side upwards, and rub it over with a 
slice of lemon or a little vinegar to make it white. All fish, except salmon 
and mackerel, must be put into water that is hot, but not quite boiling. 
Salmon must be put into boiling water to set the colour; mackerel into 
very warm water, because the skinis tender. Too hot water cracks the skin of 
the fish, and spoils its appearance before the inside is cooked. To see if 
a fish is done, pull a small bone; when the bone comes out easily the fish - 
is ready. Put a handful of salt into the water. Do not boil any fish fast. 
Have water enough to cover the fish. : 

Baked fish is more economical than boiled, and needs no sauce. Some 
fish take much longer to boil than others. A conger eel is very tough, 
and needs slow stewing like a tough steak. A mackerel will be done in 
five or six minutes. 

Serve boiled fish with melted butter or parsley and butter. 


BAKED HADDOCK, 

Clean and scale the fish. Make veal stuffing, fill the fish, and sew it up 
with a needle and cotton. Bake fifteen to twenty minutes. Baste with 
dripping, or the fish will be dry. 

Wanted: Haddock, 2 oz. suet, 2 oz. breadcrumbs, parsley, herbs, 
pepper, salt and milk. :, 
PUDDINGS, 

Boiled puddings must be tied in a cloth ora basin, put into boiling water 
enough to cover them, and kept boiling all the time they are on the fire. 
If the water boils away, fill the saucepan with boiling water out of the 
kettle. Grease the basin with dripping or butter. Dip the cloth in boil- 
ing water and flour it well; after you have used it, wash it well and hang 
it in the air to dry. Tie the cloth tightly with string, but leave room for 
the pudding to swell, especially if it has baking powder in fit. A suet 
pudding can hardly be boiled too long. It isa good plan to steam pud- 
dings rather than to boil them, and it is not necessary to use a potato 
steamer. Have as much boiling water in the saucepan as will come half- 
way up the basin, cover the pudding with greased paper (not newspaper), 
and stand it in the saucepan. Do not let the water boil too fast, or it 
will boil over into the pudding, Fill up, if necessary, with boiling water. 

Dip boiled puddings into cold water before turning them out. 


BEEF STEAK PIE. 

First cut a pound of steak into pieces and fill a pie-dish. Season with 
pepper and salt, dredge each layer of meat with flour, and pour in a little 
cold water or broth. i 

Use dripping paste half an inch thick. Cut a strip of paste, wet the 
edges of the dish, Jay the paste round, wet it again, and cover the top of 
the pie. Hold the dish up and trim off the edges of the paste, holding the 
knife so that its point slopes outward and away from the dish, because 
the paste always shrinks towards the middle in baking. Ornament 
the top of the pie with the trimmings, and make a hole in the middle. 
Bake one hour and a half. 

Into veal pie put bacon and hard-boiled eggs. Sliced potatoes or pieces of 
macaroni may be added to beef. 


APPLE PIE. 

Fill a pie-dish with sliced apples. Put the sugar in the middle of the 
fruit, not at the top, as the crust will be heavy, ,and add a little water, 
Cover with dripping or flaky pastry. Let the outside layer of crust be 
thick, and that which goes over the top very thin, The pie will look 
better, and the steam from the fruit always makes the centre crust more or 
less heavy. Wet the crust with cold water, and sprinkle a little white 
sugar over. Bake in a good oven. 








PORTRAITS. 


The following Portraits and Biographical Sketches have 
appeared in the current Volume :— 


Mr. John Bright, M.P. (No. 76). Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. (No. 91). 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe (No. 77). Sir Henry Bessemer, C.E. (No. 92). 
Victor Hugo (No. 78). The late Lord Justice Thesiger 
Earl Derby (No. 79). (No. 93). 

Jules Fayre (No. 80). Vincent Priessnitz (No, 94). 
Princess Louise (No. 81). M. V. F. De Lesseps (95). 
Professor Huxley (No. 82). The Duke of Argyll, K.T. (96). 
The Marquis of Lorne (No. 83). The Lord Chief Justice (No. 97). 
Thomas Carlyle (No. 84). Mr. Mark Firth (No. 98). 

John Ruskin (No. 85). Alfred Tennyson (No. 99). 
Hodgson Pratt (No. 86). Mr. Thomas Whittaker (No. 100). 
General Roberts (No. 87). The Lord Mayor of London (101). 
H.R.H. Princess Teck (No. 88). Gen. J. A. Garfield (No. 102). 
The late Baron Kelly (No. 89). Mr. Robert Browning (No. 103). 
Sir Josizh Mason (No. go). The Bishop of Liverpool (No. 104), 


Mr. George Smith (No. 105), 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 


Clubs and Institutes. 


MEASURES FOR THE UNION OF THE 
LONDON CLUBS WITH EACH OTHER 
AND WITH THEIR CENTRE. 


THE attention of the secretaries and committees of all the London 
Clubs is particularly invited to the proposed rules for a “ METRO- 
-POLITAN BRANCH OF THE CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION,” printed 
-in this page. These rules have been proposed at one meeting of 
delegates from the London Clubs, and have been adopted at 
another. They have also received the approval of the Club Union. 
What remains is to put them in force, and “ow this shall be done 
is a question for the consideration of the delegates at their next 
monthly meeting, on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY oth. It is hoped, 
therefore, that all the Clubs in London will make a special effort 
to send delegates to that meeting. They will have several import- 
ant questions to consider, in order that the better organisation of 
the Clubs may be effectively carried out. 

It is suggested that every committee should for/‘Awith meet and 
consider these rules, in order that its delegate may receive 
instructions as to the suggestions he should make, the points which 
he should bring forward, or the information which he should 
obtain for his committee. 

We proceed now to point out some of the questions which will 
probably have to be considered. 

1. For better organisation it will probably be necessary to divide 
London into CLUB DISTRICTS, grouping together those Clubs which 
are comparatively near each other, and therefore able to act together. 

2. The “ BRANCH ” will probably require an executive committee 
to work it—a committee which shall act as a medium of communi- 
cation between the Union and the Clubs, and a medium of com- 
munication between the Clubs themselves. 

3. It will have to be considered whether this committee should 
have a fazd or honorary secretary, who shall keep its minutes, and 
carry on the necessary correspondence, issue notices, &c. 

4. The appointment of a paid visitor to the Clubs will be another 
important subject of consideration ; his duties including the task 
of attending meetings of Club committees in order to communicate 
between them and the “ BRANCH” committee, carry suggestions 
from one committee to another, convey inquiries, attend con- 
ferences, explain to the Union opinions and wishes of the Clubs, 
and explain to the latter the views of the Union. 

5. The delegates will of course have to consider whether the 
“Branch Secretary” and “ Club Visitor” is to be paid partly by 
the Clubs and partly by the Union. [Note——A very small 
quarterly payment from each Club would probably provide the salary 
of a person who could discharge both these offices, in the evening. | 

6. The delegates would have to consider by what body such 
visitor and secretary should be appointed. 

7. The delegates will probably passa resolution stating from 
what date the new rules are to come into force. 

It will greatly facilitate the object in view if every Club will at its 
next general meeting appoint its delegate for six months or for 
twelve months, under the third of the above rules. /¢ would be 
well for each Club to adopt a rule or bye-law provid nz for the 
election of a delezate or delegates at their half-yearly or yearly 
meetings. 

We are quite sure that some such organisation as this “ Metro- 
politan Branch of the Club and Institute Union” is necessary to 
strengthen the Club movement in London. For years the efforts 
of the Central Union have not borne their full fruit for want of a 
closer association—first, between it and the Clubs ; and, secondly, 
between the Clubs themselves. The Clubs have only half under- 
stood the good intentions of our Union ; the latter has only half 
understood the feelings and wishes of the Clubs. On the other 
hand, the life of every Club will be twice as vigorous if the Clubs 
can render mutual service by exchange of advantages and good 
offices. It will be proved in this, as in every other case, that 
“ Union zs Strength.” 





NOTICE TO ALL METROPOLITAN CLUBS.—On WEDNESDAY, the NINTH 
of FEBRUARY, at the monthly meeting of delegates, business of sfecéal 
importance will be brought forward relating to the proposed “ METRO- 
POLITAN BRANCH OF THE CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION.” See article 
in this number of House and Home,—N.B, All Clubs are particularly re- 
quested to send delegates, 














RULES, 


Adopted by Delegates from Metropolitan Working Men’s Clubs and In- 
stitutes, for the more Effective Representation of the latter on the Council 
of the ** Club and Institute Union,” and for closer association with each 
other. ; 

te 


TITLE. 
1. The Clubs named in the Union printed list under the head of Metro- 
politan Clubs shall be united under the designation ‘‘ METROPOLITAN 
BRANCH OF THE CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION.” 
REPRESENTATION AT THE DELEGATE MEETINGS. 
2. Clubs having under 200 members shall be entitled to one delegate + 


from 200 to 400 members, two delegates; for any number over, three 
delegates. 








ELECTION OF DELEGATES, 

3. All delegates of the Metropolitan Branch of the Club and Institute 
Union shall be elected by the members of their respective Clubs at 
general meetings or special general meetings, and shall be elected for six 
months, 

List AND PRIVATE ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES. 

4. A list shall be prepared and hung up in the Union offices, so that 

notices, &c., of business can easily be sent. 


REPORTS BY DELEGATES. 

5. Delegates shall report all business transacted at delegate meetings to 
the next meeting of their Club committees ; and should any delegate fail to 
do so, ke shall, unless satisfactory reason be given, cease to hold office, 
and the committee of his Club shall appoint another delegate until the 
next general meeting. 


ATTENDANCE OF DELEGATES. 

6. The names of the delegates present at the various meetings shall be 
reported in the organ of the Union, and also the names of the delegates 
absent. Also the chairman of the delegate meeting shall notify to the 
various Club committees when their delegates are absent. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS ON THE UNION COUNCIL. 

7. Representative members shall be elected to the Council for the same 
period and in number as at present, the nomination and election to take 
place at delegate meetings specially summoned. 

The representative members shall make reports from time to time to the 
delegate meetings. 

The noting of attendance shall be the same as for delegates, with the 
exception that reports of non-attendance shall be made to the delegate 
meetings as well as in the journal. Further, representative members 
absent from more than three consecutive meetings shall vacate their seats, 
the delegates electing others to the vacancies. 








BE ee Orn ALN SWE R SV APNE STOrRays 


Last day for sending tn names to Union Office, MONDAY NEXT. 
For further particulars, see last No. of House and Home. [Com- 
petition ofen to affiliated Clubs in town or country.] 


There will be two examinations for proficiency, in each of which 
there will be awarded One Prize of THREE GUINEAS, and Two 
Prizes of ONE GUINEA. Competitors will choose in which of the 
following works—(1) WHITE’S LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH HISTORY; 
(2) THE HIsTORY OF BRITISH INDIA—they will be examined. 


CLUB, INSTITUTE, AND COLLEGE NOTICES. 

BRYANSTON CLUuB (72, Seymour Place, W.).—On Sunday, 3oth January, 
at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Earley will deliver a lecture upon ‘* The Impending 
Struggle.” 

ELEusiIs CLuB (180, King’s Road, Chelsea). —To-morrow evening, 
Sunday, 30th inst., Professor J. H. Levy will lecture on ‘‘ Zhe Progress 
of the Land Question.” Doors open at 7.30, chair at 8 o’clock. Admis- 
sion free. 

HAMMERSMITH CLUvB (146, King Street West).—To-morrow evening, 
Sunday, 30th inst., Miss E. Stmcox will lecture on “‘ Land Tenure in 
France and Ireland,” at 8 precisely. 

WorkKING MEN’s COLLEGE (45, Great Ormond Street, W.C.).—FREE 
PopuULAR LECTURES every Saturday evening at half-past eight o’clock. 
February 5th, Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN, M.A., on ‘‘ Zhe Lmportation of 
Food.” Lord Clifford in the chair. [Prospectuses of the classes and lectures 
at this college may be had of the secretary. | 

SouTH LONDON FREE LIBRARY AND WORKING MEN’s COLLEGE 
(143, Upper Kennington Lane).—Free evening lectures for men and 
women at 8.30 p.m. On Tuesday, February Ist, ‘‘ Coral Reefs,” by T. 
Dunman, Esq. Questions may be freely asked after each lecture, [A free 
exhibition of fine arts open every evening from 7 till 10.] 


CLUB NEWS. 
WicsTON and other Reports deferred for want of space, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


eek ee ee Ce a eI o — 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below 425. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at 
Three per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of| 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the 
purchase.and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 


The Birkbeck Euiléing Society’s 
Anuuzl Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
i OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
immediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 


ie OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
1 FOR FIVESHIELINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 








House and Honve. 


MORTGAGES ADVANCED, 


Repayable by monthly instalments of six 
years to sixteen years and eight months, 
with interest on the montkly balance at £5 
per cent. per annum, 

The average monthly repayment for 
principal, interest, premium, and survey 
for £100, for the longest term, is 15s. 6d., 
and in proportion for any larger sum. 


PORTSEA ISLAND 
BUTLDINGG se oOCLE LY . 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 
Particulars on application to 


THOMAS PRATT WILLS 
Secretary. 


34, Lion Terrace, Portsea. 

5 ha LAY PREACHER.—Hints and 

Helps for the Pulpits. Edited by the 
Rev. F. WAGSTAFF, F.R.H.S. Price 2d. 
Monthly. Published by F. E. Longley, 
39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C., and 
may be ordered through any Bookseller. 
If preferred the Editor will send the num- 











Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 3 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. |bers for 1881, post free for 2s. in stamps, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on applice “on: /or a specimen number gratis to any ad 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
Sorthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


dress. Rey. F. Wagstaff, Church Hill, 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


PLEASANT TO THE TASTE. 
FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS is immediate and permanent in its effects, 


giving new life to the languid and exhausted, and curing Nervous Debility, Heart Disease, Incipient 
Consumption, Functional Derangement, Stomach and Liver Complaints; Nervous Fancies, Want of 
Tone, and all Forms of Ill Health, arising from a morbid condition of the system. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS is the greatest Blood Purifier known, quickly 
supplying the system with new, rich, and pure blood, and thereby expelling disease. It thoroughly 
revitalises the human frame, and builds up a new constitution even in the most enfeebled. 
FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS contains all the mineral elements of nutrition, 
is a pleasant and efficient substitute for Cod Liver Oil, is easy of digestion, and can be taken by the 
most delicate patient. A certain remedy for Consumption, Scrofula, Loss of Flesh, Debility, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma—a General Tonic. * 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS restores the failing functions of life, and 


imparts strength and energy. The first dose will prove its value, by giving immediate relief, while a 
little perseverance will accomplish a thorough and lasting cure. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS cures Nervous EXHAUSTION, 








General Weakness, Dizziness, ! { Weakness of the Chest, 
Shortness ot Breath, Rheumatism, and Pains, and Melancholy, 

Impoverished Blood, Aches, 2 Trembling of the Hands and 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Nervous Prostration, Limbs, 

Impaired Sight and Memory, Palpitation of the Heart, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion, : Pains in the Back, Want of Energy and Loss of 
Incapacity for Study or Busi- Bilious and Liver Complaints, Appetite, 


ness, 
and many other symptoms of a similar nature, which have been known when neglected to end in Con 


FREEMAN'S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 


: Solely prepared by FRANCIS FREEMAN, L.P.M.D. 


This medicine is extensively prescribed by the medical profession, for premature decline, and early 
decay of the system, whether arising from worry, anxiety, overwork, grief, excitement, late hours, 
early indiscretions, or from whatever cause. 


| A treatise on the use of Phosphorus and its success, by post Nine Stamps. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Sold in Bottles at as. od., 4s. 6d., x1s., and 335. 
1 


Order it of any Chemist. 
Should there be any difficulty in procuring it, the proprietor will, upon receipt of stamps or Post 
Office Order for the amount, forward it to any part, packed securely, with directions for use, and will 
also give any information that may be required to ensure a thorough restoration to health. 
To Brain Workers of all classes Syrup of Phosphorus is invaluable, supplying as it does The 
True Nerve and Brain Food. 
_ FREEMAN’S PHOSPHORUS has effected cures after everything else has failed, and in every 
case where the directions have been followed it has been successiul. 

Remedy of Extraordinary Potency, and superseding Iron, Sarsaparilla, Quinine, Pepsine, and Cod 


- FRANCIS FREEMAN, L.P.M.D. 
Depot—74, CALE STREET, BROMPTON, S.W. 










St., E.C.; SANGERS & CO., Oxford St., and all the Wholesale Houses. 


a 


AGENTS- BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon St.; EDWARDS & SONS, Queen Victoria 





MR. J. LYONS, 
29, PENTONVILLE ROAD, 


ISLINGTON; WN.., 
House and Gstate Agent, 


Rents and Debts collected. Advances 
obtained on Freeholds and Leaseholds on 


very easy Terms. 





[he Climax of Simplicity. 


gy ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
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PIANOFORTE, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGAN, £955. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfect in tone and touch. Elegant Walnut 
cases. Every instrument warranted to 
stand any extreme climate. © 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write fot 
a descriptive Price List and Testimonials te 


G. ‘LINSTEAD, 


\COBDER PIANGFORTE COMPANY 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, 
CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON. 


WHOLESOME DWELLINGS: 


HAVE FITTED q 
THE BRIGHTON EXCELSIOR 


- -VALVELESS 
WATER CLOSETS, 


Which have been awarded (after severe 
tests) by eminent Engineers the PRIZE 
MEDAL of the 3 


Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 1877 


a 


And also, in 1$78, again the HIGHEST 3 
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YOUNG’S PATENT 


CORD HOLDFASTS. 


The cheapest and most efficient Fasteners for 
VENETIAN BLINDS, VENTILATORS, and 
all purposes where CORDS or ROPES are used. 


NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 
SEND SIX STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Agents wanted, 

WILLIAM BURLEY, Proprietor, 
34, LONDON WALL, E.C. 

(One door frome Moorzate Street.) 
Warning.—The Government Stamp Duty, 


AND ONLY AWARD. 


References allowed to the Local Government 


Board, Whitehall, 
ta, 


Particulars free of Mr. D. T. BostEr, — 
Sanitary Engineer, 18 & 19, Duke Street, — 
Brighton, and 8, Golden Lane, London, E.C. i 


S. d. LANG, 


7, ORKNEY STREET, 
BATTERSEA PARK ROAD, S.W. — 


Trousers from 12/6. Suits fro 
42/-. Ladies’ Mantles, &c., 









re 


. 





4100, has been paid, and any person found 
Dealing with Infringements will be prosecuted. 


THE LONDON WASHER, 





With Mangle Combined, - 
Price £3 I5s. 


The smallest size will wash Two Blankets in Five 
Minutes. : : 
Wholesale prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 













and Juvenile Costumes. 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, &c. 





Prompt attendance with patterns, on recetbt 
of Post Card. 


Repairs and Alterations. 





Now Ready, Price 3d., 


SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, 


BART., M.P.: 

A Biographical Sketch. 
By JOHN PEARCE. 

With Portrait and Autograph. | 





The Patent Expanding Trellis Window Blinds 
are much admired. Save no end of trouble. 
Remarkably cheap. 

Prices 2s. 9d., 38. 3d., 38. gd., 4s. 6d. 
W. BURLEY, 
LONDON WALL, 


Price Lists fer post. 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House and Home, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly. 

It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Home are 
intended to be gratuitous. 

The columns of House and Home are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Lhe Editor is z0¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigwed articles. 

House and Home will be forwarded post free to subscribers Jaying in advance at the 
following rates :— 


Single copy. Two copies. Three copies. 





Half-yearly 2 ; - 38. “3d. 6s. 8s, 6d. 
Yearly 4 ‘ 6s. 6d. 12S. 17s. od. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


House and Home presents special and distinct advantages to genuine advertisers. 
The fcllowing are the present rates :— 


4s. d, 
Back page, and page next to matter . 5 . . . 410 0 
Half do. 5 : . 6 : . f 210 0 
Inside pages . ; : A ‘ ‘ 5 A ° 4°06 


Do. do., per column : - 5 5 . 3 6 TiA2'6 
Smaller advertisements, 2s. 6d. per inch, single column; ss. double column. 

Twelve-and-a-half per cent. reduction on six insertions, twenty-five per cent. on thirteen, 
and 33} per cent. reduction on twenty-six prepaid. 

Special arrangements made for longer terms, and for illustrated advertisements. 

Replies may be addressed to the advertiser at the Office of House and Homte without 
any additional charge. 

Advertisements are received up to 12 a.m. on Tuesdays for insertion in the next 
number. ‘Those sent by post should be accompanied by Post Office Orders, in favour of 
je PEARCE, made payable at the FLezr Street Post Orrice, and addressed to 

im at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
HALFPENNY stamps are preferred. 
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SPRINGS OF HOPE FOR WORKERS. 


THIRTY years ago, at the outburst of the gold fever, in Australia, 
as in California, the worker was everything. He was real 
master of the situation. He knew it, and showed it. The 
world, at last, was his own. He was living a jolly life of forest 
freedom. He had plenty, and to spare. The gold of the rich, 
the gold of his former sighs, was his own for the getting. A 
turn of his spade brought nuggets galore. 

He had no master; he wanted none. He worked as he 
pleased, when he pleased, and as long as he pleased. Conven- 
tionalities and laws were nothing to him. <A day’s work 
brought food for the week, and a tent was a cheap home. He 
shouted aloud in his strength. He gathered with his mates 
around the evening bush fire, and merrily sang : 

**A good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming.” : 

But the day-dream passed. The millennium of labour, so 
near at hand, was already receding. It was not all good there 


and then. Men herding together pulled one another. down. 
They grew rougher and coarser for the absence of wives and 
children. They swore more, they drank more, they quarrelled 
more. Their songs were less pure and bright. The sky was © 
lowering. ne? 
THEN NUGGETS GREW LESS, 


as competitors thronged in to the feast of gold. A new gully 
came not as quickly as the old one vanished. He who had 
revelled and rioted in his wealth had to work longer and get 
less. He began to regret his wasted stores. Hei who had 
quietly delved, quietly lived, quietly saved, 


ROSE FROM THE LEVEL OF HIS COMPANIONS. 


From a toiler he had become a capitalist. ‘The one who had 
jeered him for his slowness and meanness came humbly to ask 
fora job. The old state of things was re-established. ‘There 
were again employers and employed. : 
As in Australia, so elsewhere ; the spasmodic spring of the 
worker ea 
TO INDEPENDENCE AND FORTUNE 


is not real permanent gain. A sudden rise of his class to 
equality, if not pre-eminence, is followed by the old state of 
things. In Australia the changes were unattended with 
violence, and so the worker gradually rose again; and where 
wise he gained 

AND RETAINED A GOOD POSITION. 


Force, on either side, precipitates danger and conflict; and in 
these the worker and his family suffer most. 

The lesson to be learnt is that all things must proceed ina 
natural order of development to be of permanent service, 
Hasty legislation is as unfortunate as revolutionary violence. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


we understand the virtue of enlightenment upon all questions 
before proceeding to action; the process is slow, but educa- 
tional in the meantime. By this method the evil to be re- 
moved is surely undermined long before an assault is made. — 
The very doers of a wrong are led to see the coming storm, 
and self-interest prompts them to meet it by a peaceful com- 
promise that paves the way for complete deliverance. 

In all this there is no painful antagonism raised, no bitter 
feeling engendered, no dislocation of society brought about. 
The two opposing currents gradually and calmly intermingle. 
For a time, as seen at Geneva, the blue and white waters of 
different streams flow side by side, but soon they are undis- 
tinguishable. 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, D.D. 


Our last week’s issue contained a portrait and sketch of one of the most 
popular preachers within the Church of England, This week our subject 
is one of the most eloquent and successful pulpit orators outside the pale 
of the Established Church ; and, like Canon Farrar, Dr. Punshon has also 
achieved reriown as a platform speaker. While religious and missionary 
topics have received a large share of his attention, he has frequently aided 
movements of social reform, and especially such as are directed to the 
improvement of the material condition of the masses. 


AS A LECTURER 


Dr. Punshon isa great favourite. His principal subjects are ‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots” and ‘‘John Bunyan,” and*it has been stated that the care and labour ~ 
bestowed in their composition equalled, if not exceeded, that bestowed by 
Handel upon his oratorios. Dr, Punshon’s pulpit utterances, too, bear 
undoubted evidence of careful preparation and artistic arrangement. 

The Rev. W. Morley Punshon, D.D., LL.D., was born at Doncaster — 
in 1824, and at fourteen years of age he entered the counting-house of his 
grandfather, a timber merchant at Hull. He speedily evidenced great apti- 
tude for business, but being possessed of a strong desire to engage in the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 


he zealously devoted himself to the task of self-preparation for his future © 
life-work. Connecting himself with the Wesleyan body, he undertook the 
duties of a ‘local preacher” in Sunderland, in 1840, After passing a brief 
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term at the Wesleyan College, Richmond, he was appointed, in 1844, to 
his first pastoral charge, at Marden, in Kent. 


HiIS POPULARITY 


bene attracted the attention of the leaders of the body, and at the Con- 
erence held in the ensuing year he was removed to the more important 
station of Whitehaven, where, although only twenty-one years of age, his 
reputation attracted persons from considerable distances to hear him, and 
the chapel was much thronged. : 

HIS SPILERE OF USEFULNESS 
was widened by his ministerial visits to the Metropolis and various parts of 
the country. For several years he was settled in the west of London, 
where he drew large congregations, and he was in frequent request at 
meétings held in Exeter Hall and in other large buildings. In 1868 he left 
England for Canada, where he remained until 1872. While there he 
was five times elected President of the Canadian Conference, In 1875 he 
was elected 

PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 

and he subsequently succeeded the late Rey. Luke Wiseman as one of the 
secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, a position he still holds. 


AS AN AUTHOR 


Dr. Punshon is best known by his: published sermons and lectures, and by 
his. contributions to Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, and the Quiver; 
but a small volume of poems, issued in 1866, bore evidence of considerable 
poetical ability. Broad and catholic in his views, and with a belief in the 
supremacy of mind over matter—as expressed in his beautiful couplet, 
“The reverence of one baby mind 

Ts greater than a million stars,” — i 
Dr. Punshon is as popular outside his own denomination as he is within 
its circle. Sectarian differences disappear in the presence of the master 
preacher and orator, who, richly endowed with the faculty of swaying his 
fellow-creatures, appeals with equal success to men and women in all 
ranks and classes of life. 





\ 


_ PRINCE LEOPOLD AND THE KYRLE 
SOCIETY. 


His Royvat Hicuness Prince Leopotp, K.G., took the chair 
at the first meeting of the Kyrle Society, which was held on 
the 27th ult., at the Vestry Hall, Kensington. Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, who is vice-president of the society, 
accompanied the Prince. In attendance on their Royal High- 
nesses were the Hon. A. G. Yorke, Lady Sophia Macnamara, 
and Captain A. Collins, Equerry. Among those present were 
Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower, Lord Brabazon, Sir Frederick- 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, the Hon. and 
Rev. E. Carr Glynn, Sir Harry Verney, Sir Henry Cole, Dr. 
Andrew Clark, Dr. Allchin, Mr. William Morris, Mr. G. A. 
Sala, Professor Chandler Roberts, Mr. W. R. E. Coles, the 
Rey. Teignmouth Shore, Mr. Kegan Paul, Mr. Robert Hunter, 
and Mr. J.G. Fitch. The large new hall was well filled. 

Mr. B. Narraut stated that he had received letters express- 
ing sympathy with the objects of the society from many who 
were prevented from attending the meeting, and among others 
ftom the Archbishop of Canterbury (who sent a telegram 
explaining the cause of his absence), the Duke of Argyll, the 
Earl of Glasgow, the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Aberdare, Mr. 
Faweett, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir A. Hobhouse, Sir Henry 
Peek, Mr. Robert Browning, the Dean of Westminster, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Canon Liddon, Canon Farrar, Professor 
Tyndall, and Sir Julius Benedict. 

PRINCE LEOPOLD, 


_ who was received with much cheering, said— 


Your Royal Highness, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 


« 


~ @ur primary object in meeting here to-day is to consider the 


suggestions put forward by the National Health and Kyrle 


- Societies for reducing the mischief arising from the present 


excessive production of 

ar Smoke in the Metropolis, 
and we desire to strengthen their hands to the very utmost 
of our power. Before calling on those gentlemen who have 
kindly consented to move and second the several resolutions 
which stand in their names, and on which their special know- 
ledge of the subject will enable them to enlarge with far more 








profit to you—their hearers—than could I were I to attempt 
to deal. with this subject, I am anxious to make a few general 
remarks on the work of the. society of which I have the 
honour to be president (cheers), and in whose welfare I take 
so deep an interest that I would gladly make its aims and 
objects better known. and more widely appreciated throughout 
the country. (Hear, hear.) 
- The Germ of the Present Kyrle Society 
is to be found in an admirable letter written by Miss Hill, 
entitled “ A Suggestion to those who have Beautiful Things,” 
and containing an irresistible appeal for aid and sympathy in, 
her wish to “diffuse a love of beautiful things among our 
poorer brethren.” In the various reports which have been 
issued since the publication of this letter it is gratifying to 
observe how steadily the sphere of the society’s action has 
increased, and how cheerfully persons have come forward to., 
aid the society’s work, not only by pecuniary donations, but’ 
by active practical help and sympathy. (Hear, hear.) No 
surer testimony could.be given to the fact that the Kyrle 
Society supplies a real need in this great and overcrowded 
city ; no more eloquent: tribute could be paid to the insight of 
the founders of the society into the true cravings and 
Wants of our ‘‘ Poorer Brethren,”’ 
than is afforded by the spectacle of fresh volunteers enrolling 
themselves year after year under her banner and following in 
the path of benevolence and self-denial which she has pointed 
out to them. (Cheers.) I should detain the meeting too 
long were I to attempt to enumerate in detail the various 
operations of the society as set forth in the reports of the last 
five years. But I will briefly allude to a few cases which will 
sufficiently indicate the character of.our influence. In con- 
junction with the National Health Society and the Commons 
Preservation Society, the Kyrle Society exerts itself to secure 
open-air spaces in poor neighbourhoods for the purpose of 
laying them out as public gardens, and to preserve open 
spaces both in town and country. Thus, on the occasion 
when a movement was set on foot to prevent the intended 
Sale of Burnham Beeches, 
I believe I am correct in stating that public opinion was 
first roused through the action of the Kyrle Society, and that 
the necessary inquiries and discoveries as to the state of the 
land with regard to common rights were made through their 
agency in conjunction with the Commons Preservation Society. 


‘The Kyrle Society subsequently joined in the deputation to 


the Corporation of London, from which, in a great measure, 

resulted the purchase by them of the property. Our society, 

again, has now very great hopes that the site of Horsemonger 

Lane Gaol will be secured as 

An Open Space. 

The history of the negotiations for preserving this space has 

been furnished to me by Mr. Edmund Maurice, the secretary 

of the Open Space Sub-Committee, and is worth recording. 

Horsemonger Lane Gaol was a county prison, covering about 

two-and-a-half acres of ground, with a certain amount of open 

space outside, formerly kept free from buildings to prevent the 

prisoners from escaping to the neighbouring houses. It is 

situate near Newington Causeway—in a very crowded part of 
London—and being a county prison, the site was in the hands 

of the Surrey Justices of the Peace. It was feared in the first 

instance that the county as a whole would object to a county 

site being kept open for the benefit of one part only of the 
county. Our society accordingly drew up a petition to the 
justices, which, by the help of friends, and without any paid 

agency, was circulated throughout the county, with the result 
that upwards of 3,000 signatures were obtained among the 
very people who were expected to oppose the project, but who 

will now be honourably remembered as preferring 

The Health and Happiness 
of their country to any temporary and selfish considerations 
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affecting their own pockets. (Cheers.) Our efforts were also 
aided by the Newington and Bermondsey vestries coming 
forward with promises of help to meet any expenses that might 
be incurred. In this connection Mr, Maurice mentions with 
special commendation, in which I for one most heartily join, 


that a Mr. Marsland, a builder, whose private aims would © 


naturally impel him to vote for the ground being devoted to 
building purposes, was one of the most active sympathisers 
with the project set on foot by this society. (Hear, hear.) 
After some deliberation the Surrey justices have decided to 
keep the ground in their own hands, and to refer to a com- 
mittee the question of the best means of preserving it as an 
open space. They desire at the same time that some bene- 
volent or public body should pay a moderate rental for the 
site, and this society is now in negotiation with them on the 
subject. Negotiations are now also in progress for the acquisi- 
tion of two burial-grounds at the back of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, but in this case, as in others similar to it, there are legal 
hindrances, which it is hoped may be removed by Act of Par- 
liament, a Bill for the purpose having already been drafted by 
a friend to this society. Another phase of the society’s labours 
to which they attach special importance is the formation of 
A Voluntary Choir of Singers, 

to give oratorios and concerts to the poor. The oratorios are 
principally given in the churches and chapels in the East and 
West of London, while the miscellaneous concerts take place 
at various entertainments, and sometimes in the gardens of 
private houses, situate in the great centres of poor London life, 
as, for example, in the Master’s gardens in the Temple. I 
observe that the committee charged with this branch of the 
society’s work find some difficulty in obtaining the services of 


really good amateurs—a difficulty, I trust, that has only to be | 


made known to be overcome. (Hear, hear.) The last point 
on which I shall touch is the decoration by mural paintings, 
pictures, gifts of flowers, and other means, 

Of Workmen’s Clubs, Schools, Hospitals, 
and other buildings. This is, perhaps, the most actively prose- 
cuted branch of the society’s programme, and naturally so as 
the efforts put forth in this direction are more readily accom- 
plished and more quickly recognised than in the work I have 
already alluded to. I shall not attempt to enumerate the 
various places into which workers on behalf of the Kyrle 
Society have entered, nor to describe in detail the character of 
their unpaid labours. It is enough to say that many a dulland 
dingy wall has through them been made 

To Look Gay and Bright, 

and many aweary eye has rested gratefully upon their loving 
handiwork. (Cheers.) It is hoped, indeed, as the objects of 
the society become more widely known, that even more 
artistic help of ahigh character will be forthcoming. (Hear, 
hear.) The number of applications for help in this direction 
is very great, and it is at present scarcely possible to keep pace 
with them all, Ihave now, ladies and gentlemen, touched— 
but only in a most general way—-upon the work and objects of 
this society. To go into further particulars would occupy too 
much time ; but I trust I have said enough to enlist 


The Sympathies and Aid 
in one form or another of all those who, living themselves 
within reach of what is beautiful and elevating, are willing also 


to extend these privileges to those who do not at present enjoy 
them. (Cheers.) 


Dr. ALLCHIN moved the first resolution— 


That the efforts of the Kyrle Society to bring art and music within reach 
of the people deserve the support of this meeting. 

Mr. G. A. Sata seconded and Mr. W. Morris supported 
the resolution, the latter representing the three great evils to be 
overcome by the efforts of the society to be carelessness, ugli- 
ness, and squalor. If it should seem impossible to change 
this London of the nineteenth century into what it was called 








in the old ballad—‘ lovely London,” it would be only because ~ 
people would not set themselves to the work with de-— 
termination. 
The Rev. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE moved— 
That the preservation of open spaces, and the rendering available to ~ 
the public those not at present accessible, deserve the support of this 
meeting. - vs 
Mr. Robert HunTER, in seconding the resolution, pointed | 
out the necessity for watchfulness on the part of the society to 
prevent commons and open spaces in various parts of the ' 
country from being cut up needlessly by now projected rail- © 
ways, as many commons around London had been in the past. | 
Mr. Kecan Paut moved, and Mr. J. G. Fircn seconded, : 
the last resolution— eee 


That the suppression, as far as possible, of the smoke of our great cities 
is urgently needed for the he.lth of the community and ‘the beauty of our 


. parks and buildings. 


Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, in moving a vote of thanks to. 


‘Prince Leopold for presiding, and to Princess Louise for her ™ 


presence on that occasion, after eloquently urging the excel- — 
lence of the objects of the society— 
To Bring Beauty into the Homes of the Poor 

and ‘to clothe in golden clouds the desert of their life ”— 
offered a word of caution to the society. He noticed in a 
report that all who painted were earnestly requested to con- 
tribute. (Laughter.) He confessed that something like a 
shudder ran through him when he saw this. The undertaking 
of the society was to acquaint the people with beauty; they 
must on no account flood them with rubbish. 

Dr. ANDREW CLARK seconded the motion, which, being. 
carried with acclamation, was briefly acknowledged by Prince 
Leopold, and the proceedings ended. 





POLITICAL NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


Home.—HOUSE OF LORDS,—(Jan. 27th.)—Lord Morley replied - 
toa question of the Duke of Montrose regarding Major Nolan’s duties in 
the years 1879-80. , 

(Jan. 28.)—Lord Kimberley, in reply to Lord Cadogan, said that un- 
favourable news had that day been received from the Transvaal. 

Lord Waveney moved an address to the Crown, praying that Candahar 
be constituted an emporium of trade under British administration. Lord 
Enfield, who stated that we could not retain Candahar at a less expense » 
than £1,400,000 per year, said that the Government thought it would be 
unjust to retain it in opposition to the desire of its inhabitants, 
and to the promises of two administrators. Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Dunraven both hoped that Lord Waveney would not press his motion to a 
division ; and the Duke of Argyll defended the action of the Government, 
The motion was withdrawn. 

(Jan. 31.)—Lord Waveney gave notice that on Friday week he would 
move for further papers on Candahar. 

Earl Spencer moved the second reading of the Floods Prevention Bill, 
which, after a discussion, in which Lord Fortescue, the Duke of Somerset, 
and Lord Norton took part, was carried. 


(Feb. 1.)—Lord Camperdown urged the Government to originate the 
Metropolitan Water Trust Bill in their Lordships’ House, a course which 
Loid Dalhousie said was under the consideration of the Home Secretary. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—(Jan. 27th.)—Sir Charles Dilke, in answer 
to Sir Drummond Wolff, said that the Powers were not agreed on a joint | 
action to enforce the 23rd Article of the Berlin Treaty; and in réply to 
Mr. Bryce, he said the Powers were still in communication on the Greek - 
question. Lord Hartington stated, in reply to Mr. Stanhope, that the 
Government had formed their own judgment as to Candahar, on informa- 
tion within their own possession. In answer to Mr, Fowler, his Lordship 
expressed the opinion that a discussion upon the general administration of 
India was not at present desirable. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, replying to Mr. Labouchere, said that although the 
Government had no intention to dispute the right of the Corporation of 
London over itsthoroughfares, they hoped that it would bow to the general 
opinion that the Temple Bar Memorial was a mistake. 

The adjourned debate on the introduction of the Coercion Bill was re- 
sumed by Mr. Labouchere, who opposed the Government, During the 
sitting Mr. Sergeant Simon, Sir H. Tyler, Mr. Williamson, Mr. John 
Bright, and Mr. W. Fowler supported the Government proposal, while 
the O’Donoghue, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. Byrne, Mr. A. O’Connor, and* 
Mr. O’Connor Power opposed, and on ‘the motion of Mr, R, Power the- 
debate was adjourned, 
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(Jan. 28.)—Mr. Childers read a telegram received from Sir G. 
_ P. Colley, dated from Mount Prospect, stating that his attack in the Pass 
had been repulsed with heavy loss, but that he held the camp three miles 
from the neck of the Pass. In answer to Sir H. Havelock-Allan, Mr. 
Childers stated that two steamers had been sent to Bombay carrying infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, Mr. G. Duff. replying to Mr. H. B. Samuelson, 
said that no information regarding the Boers at present received required the 
Government to consider the question of belligerent rights. Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son asked fora plain answer to Mr. Samuelson’s question, but Mr. Gladstone 
took upon himself the responsibility of Mr. Grant Duff’s answer, and 
declined to allow the question as put by Sir Wilfrid Lawson to be answered 
without notice. Lord Hartington stated, in answer to Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, that the decision to abandon Candahar had been arrived at with 
a full knowledge that the Russian expedition against the Turkomans might 
be successful. : 

Mr. Gladstone gave notice that if the second reading of Mr. Forster’s 
Bill was taken on Monday, he proposed to interrupt the debate about 12 
o'clock on that evening, to give an opportunity for discussion of the Order 
in Council on the Judicature Act. 

The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. R. Power, who stated that 
the Coercion Bill would make more rebels than all the speeches of the 
League, and was followed on the same side by Major O’ Beirne, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessey, Mr. Marum, and Mr. M‘Coan, while the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland, Sir W. Barttelot, Mr. W. H. Leatham, and Mr. Gladstone de- 
fended the policy of the Government, and the debate was adjourned, on the 
motion of Mr. C. Lewis, until Monday. 


(Jan. 31.)—Mr. Childers, in reply to several questions, gave detailed 
information regarding the reinforcements despatched to the Cape, and 
stated that he had received a telegraphic despatch from Sir G. Colley, in 
reply to a communication from himself, to the effect that relations of 
courtesy had been maintained with the Boer commanders, who had 
released most of the prisoners taken from us, and that he accordingly 
proposed to do the same with any Boer prisoners taken. In reply to Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Gladstone stated that he was aware of the existence of a 
strong and angry feeling in large constituencies regarding obstruction in 
Parliament, and the matter was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. In reply to Mr, Bourke, Sir Charles Dilke said that Mr. Goschen 
would return to Constantinople in a few days, and he expressed a hope 
that the negotiations going on would end in a peaceful settlement of the 
differences between Turkey and Greece. Mr, Forster explained that the 
responsibility of the premature publishing of the Protection to Person and 
Property Bill rested with the Queen’s Printers, who had circulated the Bill 
without instructions. The Solicitor-General of Ireland stated in reply to 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan that the Government had no information regarding the 
views of the jurors at the recent trial in Dublin. 


(Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and 2.)—Mr. C. Lewis resumed the adjourned 
debate, which was carried on without intermission for forty-one hours ; 
when it was summarily closed by the Speaker at half-past nine on Wednes- 
day morning. 

- During the debate several exciting ‘‘scenes”’ occurred, and the powers 
and forbearance of the Speaker and Deputy-Speaker were taxed to their 
utmost limit in maintaining order. Frequent attempts at a count-out were 
made, and the adjournment of the House was moved several times. A 





conference was held between the Government and the leaders of the | 


Opposition, and the course taken by the Government was supported in the 
House by Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir R. A. Cross. Before putting the 
question, the Speaker stated that the ‘‘dignity, the credit, and the 
authority of the House were seriously threatened, and it was necessary 
that they should be vindicated.” The motion to bring in the Bill was car- 
ried by 164 votes to 19. 

The Speaker maintained his position amid a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion, which ended by the Home Rule members withdrawing e7 masse 
from the House. Mr. Forster then moved that the Bill be read a first 
time, which was agreed to, and the second reading was fixed for 12 noon 
inst. (Feb. 2nd). Mr, Gladstone gave notice to move the following reso- 
lutions to-morrow (Thursday) :— 


1. ‘‘ Method for the Better Conduct of the House on Future Occasions. 
—If, upon notice given, a motion be made that the state of public business 
is urgent, and if, on the call of the Speaker, forty members shall supp rt 
it by rising in their places, the Speaker shall forthwith put the question, 
no debate or amendment or adjournment being allowed; and if on the 
voices being given he shall, without doubt, perceive that the ‘‘ noes” have 
it, his decision shall not be challenged ; but if otherwise, a division shall 
forthwith be taken ; and if the question be resolved in the affirmative by a 
majority of not less than three to one, the powers of the House for the 
regulation of business on the several stages of the Bill, and upon motions 
and all other matters, shall be and remain with the Speaker until the 
Speaker shall declare that the state of public business is no longer urgent.’’ 
2. ‘‘ That the state of public business is urgent.” 

The whole sitting, from 12.20 p.m. to 6 o’clock, was occupied by a 
discussion on the powers of the Speaker, when the House adjourned. 


Canada—Ottawa.—(Jan. 26.)—-The Dominion House of Commons, | 


[ P 


after an all-night sitting, rejected, by 140 votes to 54, Mr. Blake’s, amend+ 
ment, asking the House not to ratify the Pacific Railway contract, “‘** 


\ 


_ misconduct laid to the charge of the Police des Mceurs in Brussels. 


At the subsequent sitting all the other opposition amendments were 
defeated. 

(Jan. 28.)—The Dominion House of Commons passed the second reading 
of the resolutions ratifying the Government contract for the construction 
of the Pacific Railway by 108 against 46 votes. The Premier, Sir John 
A. Macdonald, subsequently introduced a Bill, which was read a first time, 
based upon the resolutions, for giving the contract the force of law. 


The United States—Washington.—(Jan. 26.)—The Senate 
ie declined to take up the Bill providing for the retirement of General 

rant. 

The Select Committee reported the Bill creating a Bureau to investigate 
and prevent the spread of Cattle Disease, and authorising the purchase and 
slaughter of diseased animals. 

The House of Representatives passed a Postal Appropriation Bill. 

The Committee of Ways and Means decided that the House of Repre- 
sentatives can alone originate Bills for raising the revenue. 

The Government decided to permit the payment of the 3 per cent. divi- 
dend of the Central Pacific Railroad, subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. Jackson, a Democrat, has been elected Senator for Tennessee. 


(Jan. 28.)—The Senate passed the Naval Appropriation Bill, and a Bill 
authorising the building of a railway bridge over the Niagara River at 
Grand Island. It has also granted the American register to the steamer 
“* Dessoug.”” L ; 

The House of Representatives adopted a resolution, asking Mr. Evarts, 
the Secretary of State, for information relative to the Halifax Fishery 
Commission and Professor Hind’s charges. 


New York.—(Jan. 26.)—Mr. Johnson Camden, Democrat, has been 
elected Senator for West Virginia ; Mr. Philitus Sawyer, Republican, for 
Wisconsin ; and Mr. Maxey, Democrat, for Texas. . 


Philadelphia.—(Jan. 25.)—The Senate Finance Committee began 
the consideration of the Funding Bill recently passed by the House. 
Secretary Sherman recommended that the Funded Bonds be redeemable 
in five, and payable in twenty years, with interest not exceeding 34 percent., 
at the Secretary of the Treasury’s discretion. 

(Jan. 28.)—Senator Blaine introduced a Bill in the Senate authorising 
the payment of subsidies to American-built steamers carrying foreign mails. 
These steamers must be over 3,000 tonnage. It was referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

The Republicans in the House successfully resisted the 
attempt to force a resolution through, regulating the co 
Presidential vote. 


emocratic 
ting of the 


Austria.—(Jan. 29.)—The long debate in the Hungarian Diet on the 
excise duties on sugar, coffee, and beer ended, and the Bill was carried by 
a majority of 21 for the Government. There has rarely been a fuller 
House, only 34 members being absent out of 444. The Opposition had 
concentrated all its strength for the attack, and the excitement was intense. 
Four of the adherents of the Government voted against the Bill, whilst a 
number remained away. 





Belgium.—(Jan. 27.)—At the sitting of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, M. Jacobs called the attention of the Minister of the Interior oe 

e€ 
Minister replied that the Government wished to leave: to public. opinion 
and the Communal Council the merit of the initiative to be taken in this 
question, 

- France.—(Jan. 29.)—The Chamber made some further progress with 
the Press Bill, agreeing by 240 votes to 223 toa clause rendering punish- 
able as an accomplice the author of any direct incitation to crime followed 
by the commission or attempted commission of it. The Radicals and 
Reactionaries were thus outvoted by a small majority. 

(Jan. 31.)—The Chamber went on with the Press Bill. <A clause inflict- 
ing one to six months’ imprisonment on the incitement of soldiers to breach 
of duty was carried by 281 to 138. 

The Senatorial Customs Tariff Committee agreed to the first half of 
M. Pouyer-Quertier’s general report, 








Germany.—Berlin.—(Jan. 25.)—Prince Bismarck had another 
conference with the Emperor. Peet: 

(Jan. 26.)—The Prussian House of Deputies devoted all its time to the 
first reading of a motion by Herr Windthorst, ex-Hanoverian Minister and 
leader of the Clericals, for the acceptance of a one-clause Bill exempting 
the dispensation of the sacraments and the reading of the mass from the 
penal operation of the Falk Laws. 

(Jan. 28.)—The Prussian House of Deputies resumed the second reading 
of the Budget. The debate was adjourned. 

(Jan. 29.)—The Prussian House of Deputies accepted by 243 to 105 
votes the motion of the Budget Committee to convert the contemplated 
temporary abatement of certain direct taxes into a permanent one. . 

(Jan. 30.)—A Bill has been laid before the Federal Council for dealing 
enally with drunkenness, which seems tg be increasing alarmingly 
throughout the Empire, = *- --#4 + * 
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(Jan. 31.)—The Prussiah House of Deputies resumed consideration of 
the Budget, approving, among other things, on a third reading the Bill for 
abating certain direct taxes. 


Greece.— Athens.—(Jan. 31.)—On the Chamber of Deputies re- 
assembling to-day, M. Coumoundouros made a statement concerning the 
position of affairs in regard to the frontier question. He said that France 
had proposed that the settlement of the new boundary line between Turkey 
and Greece should be submitted to the arbitration of Europe. The 
representatives of the other great Powers had privately recommended 
the acceptance of this proposal. Before replying, the Government desired 
to be informed of the basis of the arbitration. In the meantime, the Porte 
had rejected the arbitration scheme and had proposed a conference at Con- 
stantinople. The Government believed that such a conference would have 
results more injurious to the interests of Greece than if the matter had been 
submitted to arbitration. ‘The ambassadors of the Powers at Constanti- 
nople had, according to information which had reached the Government, 
been instructed to ask the Porte to define a new line of frontier in order to 
ascertain whether suitable bases of negotiation might be arranged. The 
Hellenic Government had up to the present time received no information, 
directly or indirectly, from the foreign Ministers in Athens respecting the 
proposed conference. 

M. Tricoupis, the leaderzof the Opposition, in'replying, agreed with the 
Premier regarding the Conference, the object of which he considered to be 
to deprive Greece of her rights. He inquired what number of troops could 
be concentrated ata given moment on the frontier, and what measures 
had been taken for fortifying the Kingdom in the event of a defensive war. 

The Chamber passed the first reading of the Bill providing for the com- 
pulsory contribution of draught animals and vehicles for the use of the 
Government while the mobilisation is proceeding. 





LITERATURE. 


‘¢Endymion ” for Hightpence.—That is the price of Lord Beacons- 
field’s last novel in New York. The book was printed there in fifty-five 
hours after arrival. 


Milton a Puppy.—In Howell’s letter to Sir Edward Spenser about 
divorce, he makes this allusion to a work of John Milton’s—‘‘ But that 
opinion of a poor shallow-brained puppy, who, upon any cause of disaffec- 
tion would have men to have a privilege to change their wives, or repudiate 
them, deserves to be tossed at rather than confuted.” 

‘“'Who’s Who”? is now in its thirty-third year of publication. 


‘‘ Wanderings in Algeria” is properly called* ‘The New Play- 
ground,” and is full of interesting information. 


The Calderon Bicentenary is to be celebrated in Madrid.—A pam- 
phlet by Professor Young refers to subjects for Master’s Degree in Harvard 
College of old.—“ When Balaam’s ass spoke was there any change in its 
organs?” ‘If Lazarus had made a will before his death giving away his 
property, could he have legally claimed it after his resurrection ?”—The 
copyright moyement between England and the United States has ad- 
vanced a stage, in the recommendations of the Board ot Trade. There are 
now sixty-four town libraries. 


ART. 


A Picture Buyer in Paris saw a fine Verboeckhoven. ‘**How 
much?” said he. Being told, he ‘exclaimed: ‘* What! sixty~thousand 
francs for a picture with only two cows and two sheep! Why, in New 
York, I only paid half as much’for one that has four cows and six sheep 
in it.’ 


Colonial Art.—The first exhibition of the Art Society of New South 
Wales is being held. 
FASHION. 


Warm Hands by fancy bottles of hot water carried in the muff. 
Evening dresses are largely in the favoured colours of yellow, white, and 
red. Crochet buttons are worn on black silk. Parisians still keep up 
autumn leaf trimmings. Dress caps of spankled illusions are patronised by 
young married ladies. Brides indulge in white plush. Mother Hubbard 
cloaks are the rage in some places, howeyer unattractive. Lyons satin is 
much used, which tends to cheapen silk. Serge is still admired. A 
novelty appears in spirituelle colours for stockings. The Journal des 
Demoiselles describes a costume de demoiselle a’honneur, and the toilet of a 
bride’s mother, as well as the robe for dinner, Princess form in Duchess 
satin. La Mode Jilustrée has quite a gorgeous engraving of a gold-spankled 
dress, with half-a-dozen rich and varied ball costumes. A baby appears in 
a robe of glory, uncomfortable enough for the ,darling, but delightful. to 


maternal vanity. 
COURT. 


The Queen has sent £200 for the relief .of London poor.— 
Skating and hockey. were the diversions lately of the royal party on 
Virginia Water.—The Prince of Wales marched at the head of the House- 
hold Brigade last Sunday to Windsor Church. The naxt day he saw.some 


riding exercises of the Life Guards, going home to Sandringham the day 
following. 








PERSONAL. 


A Poor Weaver’s Boy got fo be Prince-Archbishop of Vienna. He 
has just died of apoplexy, after a life of good deeds, loved and lamented 
by the Emperor, the noble, and the poor. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall is dead.—The wife of Mr. Hall, whom she married 
in 1824, was a real helpmeet. They brought out together a work on 
Ireland, and another on the Thames, besides numerous smaller books. 
She was as good as she was clever, ever engaging in some useful benevolent’ 
work. 


The Chelsea Philosopher.—Mr. Carlyle, in his eighty-sixth year, 
is now, it is to be feared, approaching his last hour. -He has written much, 
for the exposure of wrong-doing, and the elevation of his countrymen im 
true manliness. If not always on the right side, he has acted conscien-. 
tiously in the expression of his views. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Racing.—A Colonial patron of the racecourse, Sir Thomas Elder, of: 
Adelaide, intends starting a stud in England. He brings a colt by ‘* Gang 
Forward” that won ‘the ‘‘Two Thousand” in 1873. A trainer, Mr. 
Weatherall, has just died at the age of 76. 


Hunting.-—Fox-hunting, steeple-chasing, and coursing will now be in» 


| full force since the frost has gone. 


The Irving Amateur Dramatic Club has been playing ‘‘ Othello ” 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and last Friday they performed it at 
Windsor under distinguished patronage. 


Walking Matches.—Just another only. This time the match is to 
be for six nights, six hours in each night. That isa merciful change from 
the Gale experiment. Hull, Hackney, London, Stockton, and. other 
places will be represented. 


Amusements.—It is a good idea of some French papers to havea 
heading called ‘‘The Leisure Hours of the Family,” giving puzzles, 
charades, pointed phrase, and verses to reconstrue. 


A Football Team is preparing in Australia to try strength with the 
English clubs. It will consist of twenty players, selected from all: the 
colonies of Australasia. They will first make a tour in the southern settle- 
ments and then come to England. In Melbourne they have been having a 
‘six days go-as-you-please'tournament.” The New South Wales man went 
307 miles ; the New Zealand one, 306; others went 286, 268, &c. 


Twenty thousand travellers arrived in Paris between the 30th December 
and the 5th January. 


SANITARY ‘TOPICS. 


Health Lectures to women are given by Miss Barnett on Mondays 
in Upper Kennington Lane. Women should attend for their own sake 
and for that of their children. 


Paris in Slush is more uncomfortable than Paris insnow. Some of 
our crossing sweepers in excess here would do famously there, where the 
broom practice is hardly known. 


The Weather and Health.—With thirty persons frozen to death on 
the Downs of Wiltshire we may well welcome the thaw, with all its in- 
conveniences. But some persons who exulted in the sparkling frost begin 
to languish under the milder temperature. Others, again, find much relief 
in the altered condition of atmosphere. 


» Fever.—The splenic fever of England is not the same as that in Texas, 
The latter affects cattle only, while the former attacks different animals, 
and is not confined to any particular climate. In our splenic fever the 
blood and tissues contain a virus producing disease in man-as well-as 
animals by inoculation. Animals die very suddenly from it. 


Health Tell-tales.—The face has many changes to express pain and 
disease. The transverse wrinkles on the forehead, as some say, tell of pain 
outside the cavities of the body. Those from the forehead down to the 
nose denote suffering from an internal cause. Others from the inner angle 
of the eye downward and outward, passing over the face, show a nervous 
affection in children, but one of the genitalia in adults. The’nose lines 
curving downward from the side of the nose are well marked in atrophy 
and consumption. When the lines are downward from the inner angle of 
the eye, they mark worms. Those downward from the angle of the mouth 
denote painful breathing. Disorders of the viscera are made known by 
semi-circular lines from the nose to the chin. 

Milk Test.—This is by looking through different thicknesses of milk 
and of water, the light being drawn up from below by means of a mirror, 
The tube through which one looks is moved in the slide till ‘the light dis- 
appears, and then the scale is read off. , 


Whole-Meal Bread.—Mr. Wanklyn showed there was little difference 
in various kinds of flour as to their nitrogenous matter, though not asito the 
phosphates. : 

Death Rate.—Last December the average in 212’sanitary districts was 
19.9 per 1,000, though 21.4 in November, and 18 in October. In 
twenty large towns, including London, the rate in December was 20.5. 
Among the places with less than .11 were Beckenham, Sittingbourne, 
Tynemouth, Torquay, and Weston-super-Mare. But above #30 were 
Ashton-under-Lyxe, Neath, Pontypool, and Tamworth, ne 
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Bad Meat.—Complaints having been made of trichine in American 
hams sent to Europe official inquiry was made by order of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Machines.—In 1816 only three thrashing machines 


were in Sussex. Many landlords up to 1860 objected to tenants using reaping 
machines, 

Pork from America.—Last year, at Chicago alone, five-and-a-half 
millions of pigs were slaughtered. 

Her Majesty Fined, through the steward of her farm, because the 
police were not told of foot-and-mouth disease among the cattle. 


Only an Inch.—But an inch of water on thirsty land means some- 
times saving farmers from ruin and people from starving. 

The Troublesome Fluke.—The learned said that the liver was 
eaten by creatures clinging to the grass. which the animal ate. Now the 
pests are seen in:a sucking calf. That upsets the theory. 

Holstein Cattle are quite the rage, White and black in coat, 
large in bulk, gentle and strong in the yoke, excellent eating, and 
wonderful milkers, they ought to be popular. . The very bulls are meek 
and.mild. One cow gave eighty-two pounds’ weight: of milk in one day, 
and 15,446 pounds in ten months! A dairy of a hundred like her would be 
a fortune in London. A monster Holsteiner fattened up to nearly 3,000 
pounds. 

“The Wheat Trade Annual Review” contains a vast amount of 
valuable agricultural information, The year’s crops and prices are given. 
Mr. Kains-Jackson further supplies a dictionary of grain-exporting 
countries, The ‘‘ Weathercock Papers” describe harvests for the past 110 
years, 

. The Foot and Mouth Disease has spread much since the landing 
of some foreign cattle at Deptford some three months ago, although they 
were speedily slaughtered. 
' Fruit Trees in Bohemia, mostly apples, are 14,000,000. Fruit- 
trees line 6,000 to 7,000 miles of roadway. Why cannot this economic 
system be practised here ? 

What to Do.—The Marquis of Lansdowne leans towards smaller 
estates and smaller farms to meet American competition. Farmers, he 
thought, must own themselves beaten, or use every scientific and practical 
means to promote production. While he approved of freedom of cropping, 
he held that farmers should have scientific knowledge, to use this freedom 
for the good of all. 

Bees.—Mr. Pettigrew’s ‘‘ Handy Book of Bees” will be of great use to 
all lovers of honey-raising. He is a good bee-master himself, and all bee- 
keepers will have practical instruction from his pen, 

A Locust Eater.—In America, Australia, the Cape, and in Asia, the 
locust is a great plague, and its enemies ‘are in high favour with farmers. 
It seems that Sir John Lubbock, when out near old Troy, with keen sight 
as a naturalist, observed a sort of beetle feasting on locusts’ eggs, 


Vines in California.—The port of San Francisco received 1,700,000 
gallons of home-made wine in 1876; 2,400,000 in 18773 3,000,000 in 
1878 ; 3,400,000 in 1879; and about the same quantity last year. The 
brandy rose from 60,000 in 1876 to 110,000 in 1878, The wine export 
was over two million gallons. 

. Milk Thirst in Paris.—The consumption of milk in Paris, which 
was very considerable forty years ago, has greatly increased of late years. 
It was first sold in the Parisian markets in 1806. From that date until 
1840 the milk supply came almost entirely from the farms in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. It was also carried from house to house by 
PEASANT WOMEN, 

whose bright milk-pans glittered in every courtyard. Later speculators 
organised lines of waggons which brought milk from various more distant 
localities. Then shops were established in the capital for the sale of 
cream and coffee and rice and milk. Since the introduction of railways 
the amount of milk consumed annually in Paris has risen to 111,752,358 
litres—being 16 centilities daily for each inhabitant. 


LABOUR. 


"Old Times for Farm Labourers.—In 1823 in Norfolk the 
guardians allowed the unemployed Iod. a day if the man had three 
children, 8d. if one child, but 4d. only for a single man, 
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Good for Somebody.—Yorkshire and Welsh colliery men have done 
very well since Lancashire colliers have been on strike. 


Old Workmanship,—An old guide to an English abbey pointed out 
the nice, carefully studied work of the masons, adding: ‘‘ You don’t see 
the like now, sir. Men laboured then with honest desire to do their best, 
for the Love of God.” 


A Potter’s Prize.—A vase worth £80 is offered as a prize to the best 
French worker in porcelain. That is real encouragement to native 
industry. 

“Severe Weather has affected many trades all over the country, al- 
though many hundreds of men have found work in clearing away the snow, 


Prospects of Trade are more hopeful in all sorts of industries, 
excepting the building trade. Exports of cabinet manufactures are active 
for the Cape. Timber stocks are heavy. Irregular outputs of coal 
diminish trade of South Wales. Leicester manufactures are not hopeful, 
The hardware trades find a healthful export going on with our colonies 
and South America. The hand-wrought nail trade is very depressed. 
Ironfounders are improving. North Wales slate trade is disturbed. Ship+ 
builders aad boiler-makers are busy. Cotton prices are lowering. 
Twiners are going out, because refused an advance. Iron plates fetch a 
better price. Miners of Yorkshire ask a rise of ten per cent., and masters 


offer two and a half, 
THRIFT. 


Thrift.—A meeting for the advocacy and encouragement of thrift was 
held in the School Rooms, Mare Street, Hackney, on Tuesday evening last’ 
The chairman, Rev. S. R, Aldridge, LL.B., alluded to the economy of 
the French peasantry as compared with that of English working men, and 
recommended those present to adopt without delay some form of saving, 
as a step to future independence. The secretary of the National Thrit 
Society then delivered an address on thrift, and referred to savings banks, 
life insurance, building societies, and other ways and means of exercising 
this desirable quality. He mentioned the advance the movement had 
made on the Continent, and now it was at last receiving attention in this 
country. Hackney might consider itself particularly fortunate in this 
respect, for its senior member—the Postmaster-General—had of late been 
dealing with the question in a thoroughly practical manner, and his 
recently issued pamphlet, ‘‘ Aids to Thrift,” pointed out the various 
methods of saving advocated through the medium of the Post Office ;— 
whilst one of the chief apostles of thrift—Mr. George C. T. Bartley, 
the manager of the National Penny Bank—was a gentleman by no means 
unknown in that neighbourhood. After a few remarks from Mr. Nevil 
Jourdain (solicitor) and Mr. J. Sellar (secretary of the Hackney Alliance 
Building Society), the meeting was closed with votes of thanks to the 
rev. chairman for presiding, and to the secrctary of the National Thrift 
Society for his address. An instructive pamphlet by Mr. Joseph T, 
White, entitled ‘‘ General Economy,” and various other thrift papers 
and cards issued by the National Thrift Society, were distributed through- 
out the meeting. 5 

Post-Office Help.—Thanks to Government the workers have every 
encouragement to save. Every one should get at their own post-office a 
copy of the pamphlet on subjects of thrift. It costs nothing, it tells the 
best ways of making use of savings, and it shows how to provide an annuity 
for old age. 

The National Penny Bank.—Return for week ending 27th Jan. 

Balance in hand last week ... se7 a 4136, 205 


Net increase this week ... ves sci 1,454 
Total balance in hand 137,659 
Balance same date 1880 99,424 
"9 » 1879 66,978 

ae e738 38,231 

re 1877 13,866 


Transactions during week—1,199 new accounts ; £8,028 deposits; 711 
closed accounts ; 42,079 withdrawn. 


INVESTMENTS. 


“The Financial. Almanack’”? for 1881 is not a mere political re- 
cord of events. Its list of landowners of 5,000 acres or more has interest 
for many. Annuities, pensions, compensations, &c., receive attention. 


Money is Dear.—This is bad news for those wanting to borrow. The 
bulling and bearing in the Stock Exchange not a little disturbs the would- 
be investor. Itis hard to know what is good and sound, what is likely to 
go up, and what may be going down. 


COMMERCE. 


American Debt.—Mr. Sherman thinks that in ten years the debt will 
be reduced to about £200,000,000 after the successful efforts to pay it off. 


Wrecks in 1880.—The total caSualties came to 2,535. One hundred 
vessels were missing. How few care for the comfort of ‘poor Jack” 
on board, or his comfort and safety on shore!» Many a ship is lost on 
our coasts through the sad state the men were in from their last day on 
land. 

Cheaper Iron.—When phosphorus was in iron ore it clung so tightly 
to the metal that it cost much to dislodge it. The new dephosphorising 
process is so simple and effective that lots of ore can be now used that 
was once neglected. Eight firms in England have purchased from the in- 
ventor licenses to use his patent. 


American Liquor Bill.—Last year the drink was 414,000,000 


gallons. 

Suez Canal.—Last year there passed through 4,340,000 tons of 
shipping, bringing the good revenue of £1,660,000. British trade almost 
monopolises the route, to the further advantage of Indian and Australian 
commerce, 
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Canned Goods.—This is an American work begun in Baltimore 
forty-five years ago. Californian miners were very glad of these good 
things, and set the fashion for them. Since that wonderful progress has 
been made, Cansnow hold fish, fowl, flesh, fruits, vegetables, green corn, 
and plum pudding. Oysters and clams are put up in Baltimore, vegetables 
in New England, half-cooked beans in Boston. Fifty million cans 2 year 
are used. 


Oleomargarine, or bull butter. In Chicago alone 30,000 pounds 
weight of this nice compound is made daily. | Among the constituents are 
lard, tallow, soapstone, &c. The Zrzbune remarks that ‘‘ since so much 
of the concentrated nastiness is exported from that one point, the markets 
of the country must be rank with that horrible abomination.” 


Driving Business.—A New York firm sent the President a Christmas 
present of a bicycle for his son, adding a request that he would inform them 
what the young fellow thought of it. The President’s wife was favoured 
also with sundry presents, with the same commercial idea of using an 
autograph. 


Rent and Produce.—An Irish landlord on being asked to accept a 
rent at Griffith’s valuation declined the favour; but, said he, ‘‘I shall be 
most happy to buy all your dairy produce at that rate.” 


Chambers of Commerce.—On February st the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of-the United Kingdom met at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. The president expressed his satisfaction at the revival of 


trade during the past year, especially the increase of both exports and im- * 


ports. They debated useful measures in connection with bankruptcy, bills 
of sale, &c. 


During the week ending January 5th there were twenty-nine failures 
officially registered in Paris, being eleven less than during the preceding 
seven days. \ 


Trade Marks.—These are pretty old, as the old Babylonians had 
them, as we see on their bricks. The Chinese have enjoyed them from 
most remote periods, The inventor of printing had a lawsuit about them. 
The English Parliament in 1300 authorised their use. Their protection 
was necessary to ensure a good article. 


Post Office Figures.—Last Christmas Eve 1,324 men were engaged at 
the Post Office all night, while only 196 are required at other times. On 
Christmas Day there were 1,400, though at one time 2,542 were engaged on 
the premises. The extra sacks of letters were 4,347, and the extra number 
of letters came to eleven anda half millions. Many of the attendants 
were supplied with bread-and-butter, tea, and coffee. All showed alacrity 
and geod feeling. 


EDUCATION. 


Intermediate Schools.—A Registration Bill will soon place teachers 
not under the Education Act in a better position, and add to their in- 
fluence. 


Woman’s Rights in Russia.—At St. Petersburg’s School of 
Medicine 790 women have matriculated. Three-fourths of these were 
under twenty-two years of age, only nine per cent. were married, and the 
widows formed one per cent. The course extends five years. 


Female Teaching in England.—aAt the University College, London, 
170 women attend classes, Girton College, Cambridge, is a great success ; 
and daughters of clergymen form a large proportion of its students. 


Freedom in French Schools.—Henceforth no child will be obliged 
to receive religious instruction in France if his parents object toit. The 
school now is to belong to the teacher, and the church to the priest. 


Examinations in Technical Education can be passed for certifi- 
cates and honours before the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. The subjects are manufactures, 
tools, photography, telegraphy, metal work, food, engineering, &c. 
Workers! go in for glory and profit ! 


Young Criminals.—The other day our Home Secretary said, ‘¢ I do 
not see why, if it is possible in Germany to treat children of twelve as re- 
fractory school children, and not as criminals, it should not be possible to 
treat them so here.” 


A Daily Meal is to be given to destitute scholars in London Board 
schools out of Lady Brabazon’s kind gift of £300. She would feed the 
poor bodies, and so strengthen the brain to follow the teaching, 


SOCIETIES. 


British Workman Public House.—This club of the poor is 


a lift up for them, provided club abuses of late hours, gaming, and much 
spending do not creep in, 


A Stiff Battery.—One at the Royal Institute has 14,400 cells of 
chloride of silver and zinc, each cell being a glass tube. It took three 
men a fortnight to get it charged. When the electric stream issued forth 
ee ies like drops of light, A stream of water is only a collection of 
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The Biblical Archeological Society is doing a grand work. By 
drawing attention to Assyrian and Egyptian monuments it is throwing 
great light upon the Scriptures. The translation of the Egyptian ‘‘ Book 
of Hades,” by M. Lefébure makes us acquainted with very ancient ideas of 
the life of the soul after this world. - naib 


Old Babylonian Kings.—A paper was lately read before that 
Society npon a tablet only four inches square, on which are inscribed the 
names of two hundred Kings of Babylon. A missing portion is thought to 
have the Kings before the Chaldean deluge. This opens one’s eyes to the 
fact that Babylon started in life a very long while ago. : 


Palestine Exploration.—Bible students should study the splendid 
map of Western Holy Land just brought out by the Palestine Exploration 
Society. 
land of the grand old Book is made a deal clearer to us. 


Royal Colonial Institute.—Mr. McCullagh Torrens, M.P., gave 
this opinion at the last Royal Colonial Institute meeting : ‘‘ There should 
be a systematic system of emigration established between Great Britain 
and Canada. It would be better for the House of Commons, instead of 


BREAKING ITS HEART : 


over theoretic questions and communistic schemes, to do something to 
relieve the people of the isle to which he belonged (Ireland) from starva- 
We should endeavour to transplant instead of transport the people. 
By such means England would contribute, whilst yet time, to consolidate 
the greatest empire in the world, for it would be the adoption of a mutual 
and remedial benefit.” 


Asiatic Society.—Mr. Simpson, of the ///ustrated London News, 
described to the society his excavation of some very ancient Buddhist 
tombs in Afghanistan. It appears there are the remains of immense blocks 
of buildings, showing the presence of much population before the 
Mahometan rule there. 

Leimen Society.—The Orchidez formed the subject of an interest- 
ing paper. 

Philological Society.—A report was given as to the progress of the 
dictionary during the past year. No less than 750,000 printed slips had 
been issued and 550,000 quotations reccived. One gentleman had sent 
19,200 quotations. Volunteer sub-editors were still required. 


Society of Arts.—The ‘‘causes of success and failure in modern 
gold mining ” was the subject of Mr. Lock’s paper. It used to be said that 
many gold companies had spent thirty shillings to obtain a pound’s worth 
of gold dust. : 

Anthropological Institute.—Mr. J. Evans, in describing the 
Archeological Congressat Lisbon, was not sure about the Miocene evidence 
of man’s work at Otta. Some members believed in the antiquity, while 
others doubted it. 

Temperance Societies are moving on. Mr. Pugh will introduce a 
Bill to disqualify retail licensed victuallers as magistrates in their own 
districts. Aberdeen last December was less sober than the year before, 
the female tipplers being half as many again. Mr. Pease’s Sunday closing 
Bill for England and Wales will grant special favour to large towns. Above 
fifty varieties of unintoxicating drinks are on sale at the Royal Exchange 
Restaurant. The Victoria Theatre, on the Surrey side, is now a temper- 
ance music-hall. 

Religious Movements.—Many suggestions are afloat to remove the 
deadlock among parties in the Church. These must tend to some early 
settlement.—The Congregational minister of Huddersfield, who taught 
some things opposed to the Trust Deed, will have to retire.—The Baptists 
in Great Britain and Ireland have now 1,879 ministers, while 17,683 all 
the world over. Here their numbers are 276,348, altogether 2,473,088. 
The Congregationalists of England and Wales have 4,188 preaching-places 


and 2,723 preachers.—The London Presbytery are busy in evangelistic — 


workers, but object to their missionaries or evangelists dispensing the 
sacraments.—The Wesleyans have a Local Preachers’ Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation. — The Society of Friends lost by death twelve members aged 
between 90 and 100.—The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, the great 
logician, is continuing his lectures on Christian evidences. 

National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Ventnor.—The annual meeting of the governors of this institu- 
tion was held at the offices, 12, Pall Mall, S.W., on Wednesday. In the 
unavoidable absence of the president (Viscount Eversley), the chair was 
taken by Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., vice-president. The receipts 
for the year 1880 amounted to £7,216, and the expenses to £7,380. The 
board expressed their gratitude, and thanks for the eminent services ren- 
dered by their noble president, Lord Eversley. His lordship being anxious, 
from the high sense he felt of the importance of the hospital, that the 
institution should occupy a more national position, had intimated his desire 
to retire from the presidency of the hospital in favour of a member of ,the 
Royal Family. His lordship accordingly applied to his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold to honour the hospital by consenting to become its presi- 
dent in succession to his lordship, and, having graciously consented to 
occupy that office, his Royal Highness was duly proposed and elected 
president of the hospital. z 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


Old Biblical sites are now re-discovered, and the grand old - 


The report was adopted, and the meeting — 
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WHERE TO LIVE. 


MORE GOOD ‘LAND. 

Australian explorers still drop upon patches of fine soil, 
unknown before. Mr. Forrest calculates that his patch in 
North Australia, about the Fitzroy river, contains 25,000,000 
acres, well grassed. There is no want of water, for summer 
rains are very heavy. Good beef and mutton will soon be 
raised there. 


THE FALKLAND ISLES COLONY. 


An out-of-the-way place to go to, an out-of-the-world home 
to live in, but no bad one, for all that. They who want to be 
~ away from the worry and strife of the Old World, and like a 
cool, bracing climate, never too cold and never too hot, might 
do worse. Ships coming round Cape Horn are glad to get 
meat and vegetables there. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HOMES. 


Away from the coast fine plains court the stock-keeper. The 
Indian Guanches are capital servants to look after stock, and 
wantlittle wages. Money is made there quickly. Our English 
people have immense station property on the Pampas and 
plateaus. But there are drawbacks. Morals are at a discount, 
civilisation has not much climbed up there, and 

KING REVOLVER 
rules. ‘The Uruguay, Parana, La Plata, and other fine streams 
water a country bare of all trees, but stretching its glorious soil 
for hundreds of miles. Beasts and horses do better than 
sheep. Yet government and people are not after our kind. 


RUGBY, IN TENNESSEE. 


__ This will be a little bit of England planted in the middle of 
the United States. Everything is to be English, and rather 
old English too. American is new English, and has some 
points of advantage thereby. If Rugbyites copy what is good 
_ in the new, and hang on to the sterling and true of the old, 
_ they will be perfect. 

AMERICAN GROWTH. 


Last December 3,467 went from England; 1,574, Ireland ; 
8,520, Germany ; 3,054 Canada. Many of the last and first 
were commercial visitors. 


IRISH EMIGRATION 


averaged annually 81,858 between 1861 and 1870, 65,893 


from 1871 to 1875, and only 29,898 afterwards. The Irish 
clergy have opposed emigration. ‘The moist island, fit more 
for pasture than agriculture, has therefore become over- 
populated for its resources, and must be relieved of its excess. 


WHY GO TO A COLONY? 

The High Commissioner for Canada said, last week: “I 
cannot think that a British subject would prefer a Republican 
form of Government to that happy blending of freedom and 
law which he can enjoy under his own flag.” But how many 
emigrants think about it ? 


QUEENSLAND OVERLAND RAILWAY. 


A party has set out to determine the best route from the 
interior to Point Parker, in the Gulf of Carpentaria. Navvies 
will prepare for farmers as well as wool-growers. 


.THE NEW QUEENSLAND STEAMSHIP LINE 


opens this month. It will go, v#@ Singapore, Java, and Torres 
.. Strait, to all the leading ports. As a passenger route it will be 

“most interesting; as a route for frozen meat it will be the 
shortest from Australia. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL TRADE CONFERENCES 


_in London will help to bind more tightly the cords of our 
empire and remove sources of Colonial weakness, 
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EMIGRATION NOTES. 


United States.—Last year the Burlington Company sold 514,000 
acres ; the Union Pacific, 402,000; the North Pacific, 304,000. The rate 
of purchase varied from 3 to 14 dollars. In 1850 only 5,361 were em- 
ployed on agricultural machine making ; but 40,630 in 1880. There are 
Now 230,223 looms, 10,921,147 spindles, and 181,628 workers, mostly in 
Massachusetts. 

Canada.--The Pacific Railway Line is to be made. The gift of © 
25,000,000 acres to a company, will pay, say, 108 to 46 of the Canadian 
Parliament. The Colonisation Society of Roman Catholics at Montreal 
have already settled 1,100 families of their communion on lands in the 
Ottawa Valley. A promising discovery of phosphates and graphite has 
been made. Public-houses are closed from 7 p.m. on Saturday to Mon- 
day morning. 

The Cape.—Basutos have a million cattle. An Australian ship 
brought 60 tons of butter to Cape Town. The diamond Griqualand West 
is now annexed by Government. Though rich it is dry and hot. 


Transvaal.—The attempt to force the Pass into this mountain land 
from the Natal side has failed at present. Eight to one, and in a protected 
position, were too many for us. This is a great pity. The Boers must 


“ now suffer more in the end, and the hope of an amicable arrangement is 


thus put further off. Laing’s Nek battle will not aid confederation. 


The West India Isles must suffer while the French and German 
countries keep out colonial sugar. In British Guiana the Hindoo coolie 
immigrants are growing patches of cane to their profit, though plantations 
do not pay. 


Ceylon Tea is proving a greatsuccess. It isnow exported to Australia, 
State aid to religion is to be discontinued. 


New Zealand.—Another of Mr. G. V. Stewart’s parties arrived at 
Bay of Plenty. The new Governor is Sir Arthur Gordon, from Fiji. In- 
terest on the debt is a million and a half. Fish abounds there, and edible 
fish is in larger proportion than with us. Of 140 species, 67 were peculiar 
to the colony, though 75 are found in Australia and Tasmania. The 
murder of Miss Dobie, an artist, was by a New Plymouth native. Mr. 
Proctor’s astronomical lectures attract great audiences. 


Fiji.—Sugar does well. Suva, the new capital, is displacing Levuka. 
When the late Governor Gordon left the native chiefs were much affected. 
Some wept, and all were grieved at the loss of one who had heen a true 
friend to their interests, 


New South Wales.—At the Sydney funeral of Trickett’s conductor 
150 carriages followed. Quartz of 14 tons gave 530 oz. of gold. Coal is 
down to 7s. In one month at Sydney the births were 304, the deaths 160. 
Of the latter local diseases formed 43.13 per cent. ; constitutional 19.07 3 
zymotic, 11.88. The water supply in the city is defective. The country 
postmen are to be mounted on tricycles, even where horses were formerly 
used. The liquor traffic is again to be disturbed by legislation. The Inter- 
national Conference, commenced in Melbourne, is now continued in Sydney. 
A Masonic Conference is being held. 


Victoria.—One day’s wool sale in Melbourne was 9,255 bales, greater 
than any London sale. The buyers were from England, France, Germany, 
and America. Hospital Sunday in Melbourne brought 43,850. The 
beer tax is 2d. per gallon. Votes of No Confidence in the Ministry numbered 
39 to 44. The exhibition drew 20,000 in one day. The literary and com- 
mercial employés connected with the Argus and Australasian had their 
annual banquet just before Christmas. The cricketers’ eleven beat Vic- 
toria’s fifteen, and had eight wickets to spare. The wheat crop in many 
places is twenty bushels. The exhibition is proving eminently educa- 
tional. An Anglo-Jewish Intercolonial Conference is to be held. 


South Australia.—Wheat crop is fair. Farmers object to grow 
vegetables on diseased vine lands. Rabbits prefer grass to death by eating 
phosphorised oats. Strikes of labourers on railway for 8s. instead of 
7s. 6d. The export of eleven months of 1880 exceeds that of the year 
before by a million pounds. The late speaker, Sir George Kingston, died 
at sea. He arrived as a surveyor at the foundation of the Colony, in 1836. 
A man of science, he did much to promote in all sorts of ways the wel- 
fare of the colony he loved. It is proposed to open all colonial ports to 
colonial wines, which will be a great help to South Australia. 


Tasmania.—A colonial ram was sold for 190 guineas. 


Queensland.—The Premier and the leader of the Opposition will soon 
be in England to carry on here the contest begun in the colony. The 
Hon. Jchn Douglas, late Premier, retires from public life to devote himself 
to the internal improvement of Queensland. He believes in the extension 
of railways in settled districts by private companies, with land grants. The 
‘‘rust” still plagues the wheat-growers. 


ee 


HovusEKEEPERS will be glad to know that a sample book-shaped tin of 
an absolutely pure Mustard will be sent free by CHAMPION AND Co., City 
Road, London, on receipt of name and address, 
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FOOD REFORM. | 
ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK. 


An Essay for which a Prize of 500 Dollars was Awarded by the National 
Board of Health (U.S.) 


By G. W. WIGNER, F.C.S., LONDON. 
(Continucd from page 301.) 


DAIRY FARMERS. 


ALTHOUGH it is very desirable that all dairy farmers should adopt some 
precautions, and pay the same careful attention to the keep of their animals, 
it would yet be obviously unjust to convict a dairyman who kept a few 
cows, and was unable to comply with all the requirements necessary, 
because his milk fell below the standard of that produced by his wealthier 
and more experienced neighbour. It is clear, therefore, that in justice a 
margin must be allowed of such a character that it will open the way for 
an intelligent and scientific farmer to water his milk, so as to bring it down 
to the standard of the smaller farmer. 

Ifa fair standard is adopted as a basis of calculation in the first instance, 
no injustice is inflicted on the consumer by such a_ standard, 
because it is always open to him to make a special contract, to the effect 
that if the milk is richer or better, he will pay a higher price for it. On 
the other hand, the smaller farmer, provided he does sell the undiluted 
milk of his own cows, will not suffer any prosecution. 

Viewed in the abstract, this statement resolves itself into this, that the 
retail purchaser of milk will purchase an article of a certain known and 
understood degree of richness, instead of the somewhat 


UNCERTAIN ARTICLE WITH WHICH HE HAS BEEN FREQUENTLY 
SERVED. 


Second. Certain articles of foreign production are to some extent manu" 
factured or prepared abroad before importation, and the processes adopted 
in the different countries introduce variable amounts of impurities, which 
in many cases it is 

IMPOSSIBLE FOR A DEALER TO PREVENT. 


If reasonable care has been taken in the selection of the sample, it would 
be obviously unjust that the local vendor should be convicted for im- 
purities, over the introduction of which into the articles which he sells he 
has had no authority or control. 


EXAMPLES OF POISONOUS ADULTERATION. 


On the other hand it is still possible to fnd in the market such goods as 
tinned fish heavily contaminated with lead; sweetmeats coloured with 
chromate of lead ; hams externally coated with chromate of lead; bread 
containing large quantities of alum; and milk heavily salted; and in the 
case of drugs, children’s powders, or sleeping-draughts containing 
poisonous doses of opium or other narcotics and any legislation must pro- 
vide for the suppression of such practices, even though they are un- 
common. 

It now becomes possible to consider what have been proposed as de- 
finitions of an adulterated article, and to see how they respectively meet 
the cases already set out, and in what respects they are deficient. 

As far as the general description of substances to be dealt with is con- 
cerned, probably nothing better can be devised than the phraseology which 
is used in the English 1875 Act—viz., ‘‘ The term ‘ food’ shall include 
every article used for food or drink by man other than drugs or water. The 
term ‘ drugs’ shall include medicine for internal or external use.” 

This gives us two distinct cases in which to ,provide for admixture, I 


take the drugs first. 
DEFINITION OF ADULTERATION AS TO DRUGS, 


The English Act has proved seriously defective in dealing with drugs. 
The plain and common-sense interpretation of the word ‘‘ adulterated,” 
as applied to drugs, would appear to me to be met by a simple statement 
that every drug sold under a name recognised either in the existing pharma- 
copocia of the United States, or if the name does not appear in the existing 
pharmacopceia in any previous edition thereof, or failing, that in any recog- 
nised pharmacopceia of any foreign country, or any well-known and recognised 
standard medical work, should be considered to be adulterated if it falls in 
any degree below the standard set up by such pharmacopceia or other work 
or differs in any respect therefrom in its essential constituents. 

Put in another form, this simply means that drugs being articles 
manufactured or prepared according to certain distinct and recognised 
standards, which are already in existence the vendors should in’ every 
case be bound tocomply strictly and fully with the formula put forward 
for them. If in case of deviation from this formula the deviation is of such 
a character as to seriously affect the medicinal or curative effects of the 
drug, the adulteration ought certainly to be considered as 


ONE INJURIOUS TO HEALTH, 


whether it consists in the addition of a foreign substance, or merely in the 
abstraction or deficiency of any active ingredient. If the deviation from 
the formula does not seriously affect the medicinal value of the drug, it 
may be considered as not injurious to the health. 
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The reliance upon the old or foreign pharmacopoeia is rendered especially 
necessary by the fact‘of the numerous failures which have occurred in pro- 
secutions in England, even in cases where serious deficiencies have been 
found in the medicines or drugs purchased. 

THESE FAILURES ~ 
have frequently resulted from defences set up to prove that articles which 
were not in the existing pharmacopceia had been compounded in accord- 
ance with some private formula rather than by the presumption of some 
previous pharmacopoeia in which they did appear. : 

STATEMENTS OF ENGLISH ACT IN LIEU OF DEFINITION. 

I now pass to the question of the definition of adulteration as applied to 
food. In the English Act of 1875 no definition strictly so called is in- 
cluded. The first description of offence-—viz., sections 3 and 4—is too 
long to quote here, but judging from the reports which have been examined; 
it has rarely been possible to institute proceedings against a vendor under 
it, because the proof of the guilty knowledge is almost impossible to 
procure. 

The leading section under which proceedings have been taken in 
England appears to be the 6th section of the 1875 Act—viz., ‘‘ No person 
shall sell- to the prejudice of the purchaser any article of food or any 
drug which is not of the nature, quality, and substance of the article de- 
manded by such purchaser.” This section is 


HAMPERED BY FOUR EXCEPTIONS— 


viz., (1.) Where the added matter or ingredient, not being injurious to 
health, has been added, because the same is required for the production 
thereof as an article of commerce. (2.) Where the food or drug is a pre- 
pared medicine. (3.) Where the food or drug is compounded.  (4.) 
Where the food or drug is unavoidably mixed with some extraneous sub 
stance in process of collection. 

Now it appears that every one of these exceptions has been made the 
ground for for 

NUMEROUS FICTITIOUS DEFENCES, 


and in many instances a prosecution has failed simply from the lack of 4 
clear understanding of what was meant by them, . The object of their 
introduction was evidently the proper one of preventing an honest vendor 
from being unjustly prosecuted, but so far from carrying out this object it 
appears from the published reports that they have rather tended to abet the 
efforts of those who wished to evade the Act, and so cheat the honest 
tradesman no less than the purchaser. The failures of the English Act,’ 
both in the way of inflicting injustice and of allowing the vendor of bad 
goods to escape, have been mainly owing to the way of a definition of 
adulteration, ‘ere tiny : 

I cannot find any case in which a definition of an adulterated article, or 
anything like one, has been subjected to a fair amount of legal criticism 
and objection so as to disclose its weak points. . 


CANADIAN DEFINITION. 


There are several proposed definitions of adulteration in existence ; first 
among these I may take note of one which appears in the Canadian Act of 
1874—s0 short that I quote it here :— ow 

“¢ Adulterated food or drink shall mean and include all articles of food 
or drink with which there has been mixed any deleterious ingredient, or any 
material or ingredient, of less value than is understood or implied by the 
name under which the article is offered for sale.” ey 

Adulterated liquors are separately provided for, ox 

This definition would, if carried to its extreme, demand what is per- 
fectly unattainable on the part of the dealer—absolute purity, because the’ 
admixture of any material or ingredient of less value would constitute an 
article adulterated, and experience has shown that it is practically impos- 
sible to secure such purity under any circumstances, 


GERMAN DEFINITION. 


The German Act is still worse in its phraseology. The translation of 
the main acting sub-section of it runs: ‘‘(1) Whoever, for the purpose of 
fraud in commerce, imitates articles of food for consumption, or adulterates 
the same by deteriorating them by the subtraction or addition of sub- 
stances, or gives them the appearance of a better quality. (2) Whoever 
knowingly sells articles of food for consumption which are spoiled, 
imitated, or adulterated according to section I, without giving notice of 
these circumstances, or offers them for sale under a name liable to lead to 


deception.” 
THE WEAK. POINTS 


in this definition are that it becomes essential to prove that the imitation 

or adulteration has been done for the purpose of fraud, or that the sale 

has been made knowing that the articles have been so treated. It is 

obvious that the proof of the purpose or of the guilty knowledge is prac- 

tically impossible. : : 
( To be continued.) 
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STRAY NOTES. 
The English Mentone. 


Bournemouth, the refuge of those who dread chilly airs, has been stormed 
and held by ice and snow. The visiting Queen of Sweden, gentle and 
good, would be astonished at Lapland running after her to the asylum of 
balmy zephyrs. | 

dies Good for the Gander is Goose. 

Mr. McLarén’s Bill would give a poor woman easy means to secure to 

herself her little property before marriage. But then hereafter the wife 

could claim no more than maintenance from her husband. So it cuts 

both ways. 
Crit The Black Prince 
of Abyssinia and the Khedive of Egypt are friends. King John wants 4 
Coptic Archbishop to.crown him King of Abyssinia, and sends to Egypt 
for his services. As Cairo is a long way from Gondar the Coptic patriarch 
formerly used to breathe into a bag, which was firmly secured till arrival at 
church in Abyssinia. Ordination then followed by the supposed descent 
of spiritual influence from the opened bag. 


Unconscious Criminal. 


A young man in Paris was sent to prison for an offence. His friends, who 
knew he often acted unconsciously, got up a medical inquiry. The case 
then came before the Court. The doctors declared the prisoner often fell 
into a state of . 
Somnambulism, 
and then knew nothing of what he was doing. Experiments were made 3 
the man was mesmerised, and put in a side room in charge of two guards, 
Called by the doctor, then in court, the young man burst open the door, 
broke away from the officers, and ran up to‘his mesmerist. He undressed 
and dressed himself at command, unconsciously, and knew nothing of a 
long needle thrust into his neck. The Court being satisfied discharged the 
poor fellow. 
Chinese Aborigines. 
All is not gold that glitters. | Many called Chinese are very different from 
the yellow-faces we know. In the interior are many tribes hardly escaped 
from the lowest barbarism... Slowly, for John Chinaman in State matters 
moves slowly, schools are ascending mountain fastnesses. Some.of the 
races are fine tall fellows, dark in skin, but quite good-looking. They are, 
however, civilised enough to use tobacco and wine. 


The Census 


was first taken by Americans, and in 1790; their fellow Republicans in 
France did the same the year after. England first took it in 1801. 


God in Chinese. 


The word for Deity is usually Shang-ti. As that means ‘‘sky” it has 
been objected to, Mr. Max Miiller holds that heathens were not so 
ignorant of an idea of the Supreme God as some fancy. 


. Tales of a Traveller. 


Captain Lawson wrote a book of his travels in New Guinea. He probably 
dreamed about what he saw, as it is said he was never on the island. But 
some of his yarns astonished the Australians when he came back. He saw 

, a snake forty feet long, a butterfly with wings a foot across, three hundred 
crocodiles in an hour, and a thousand birds’ nests in one tree. He was 
a wonderful climber, ascending and descending in one day a mountain 
twenty-five thousand feet high! 


Witch Cow Milkers. 


Scotch witches used to fill their pails from their neighbours’ cows. Hair 
from the tails was twisted, and then duly stroked over the vessel, when the 
milk would.pour forth. This charm was said :— 


ce 


Meer’s milk, and deer’s milk, 

And every beast that bears milk, 

Between St. Johnston and Dundee, 
5 Come a’ to me, come a’ to me. 
‘The Dutch farmers had a capital way of dealing with the offender. A 
‘little milk was drained from a bewitched cow and well beaten with a stick. 
‘As many blews ‘would fall-on the witch’s back from her black master. 
‘But white besoms tied to the horns stayed the milk theft. 


Why Break the Glass 


at Jewish weddings? Some say, because life is frapile—others, to show 
the fatality of life. But tradition says, it is to remember the broken walls 
of Jerusalem, the destruction of the Temple. As the glass is crushed 
under the bridegroom’s foot all present shout, ‘‘ Joy to you ! ” 


Woman not. Man’s Equal. 
A German professor weighed 906 human brains. He found the average 
weight of a man’s brain was I,362 grammes, and’ only 1,219 for the brain 
-of a;ewoman, 
Missions to Africa. 

What blessings they-carry! What comforts of civilisation they introduce! 
But how: much good labour is lost through the dri# which civilisation 
‘carries to the dark tribes ! 











CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
THE LITTLE FRENCH COOK. ' 


Everybody knows what capital cooks, at hotels and in grand 
houses, Frenchmen are. But everybody should know that 
there is a good cook in the humblest French cottage. It may 
be a man, a woman, a child. How is this? Because it is the 
fashion to save what is wasted in English homes, making 
nourishing soup of it, and so well to cook what they have 
that common things are quite tasty and never disturb one’s 
digestion. Quite little girls in France delight to try their 
hands at a dish, and early get into economical habits. Might 
not this kind, as well as useful, habit be practised by English 
girls ? ’ 

A LADY'S STOCK. 


Our soldiers were once nearly throttled with tight stocks. The 
Lo-lo women of the Chinese interior indulge in this uncom- 
fortable stiff band round the neck. But it is beautifully 
embroidered and has a pretty silver clasp. A man’s eyes are 


attracted by the stock, and led upwards to the face above. 


Their dress is made for 
EASE IN WALKING, 


a custom scorned by civilised European and American ladies. 
But the Lo-lo folks are very rude. As the women are busy in 
field work, they may find a convenience in easy-fitting and 
simple garments. 
CATTLE-DRIVING. 


Is there any sport like it fora young fellow? The wild 
excitement of riding full speed over plains, across rivers, 
dodging trees in forests, after.a host-of:bellowing cattle, tails 
up, and raging wild, may well delight the chaser, as he smacks 
his stockwhip and shouts his best. se 


THAT HARD LESSON. 


_ “I never can learn all that,” sighed out a little one. And 
it really was quite a long column. Just then her eyes rested 
upon an ant tugging along with a big burden. She forgot the 
lesson to look at the busy ant. What 

HARD WORK 


it had to drag that dead beetle! It would pull and rest, pull 
and rest, but got at last home. ‘The little lass took up her 
book, and the spirit of the ant came into her. One pull ata 
time, one word at a time. She hung on to her lesson as the 
ant to its load. After a while she sang out, “I know it. It 
isn’t hard at all.” 

A FINE TRIP. 


Prince Rudolf of Austria goes to see the wonders of Egypt 
and the Holy Land. He will go comfortably, and see every- 
thing. How many will envy him! But children in England 
and France may go to the great museums of London and 
Paris, and see a lot of grand things from old eastern lands. 
If they have no books to read about these they must ask 
questions of those who can tell them. Never be ashamed to 
ask a question if you want to know. 


WINTER WARMS US. 


By the seaside in summer, in the leafy woods, or when 
playing in the flower-spangled meadow, boys and girls think 
only of themselves and their fun. In winter, when fingers and 
toes are cold, and everything looks cheerless and dark, they 
are led to think of the sorrows of others. The heart warms 
towards poor suffering little ones. Don’t damp down the fire, 
but let it,blaze up in kixdliness to them. 

THE CRIPPLE. 

A little fellow was hopping along with his crutch, when 
down he fell upon the path, where some boy had been cutting 
out a slide. He cried much with the pain. A lad who went 
to pick him up said to himself, “TI won’t slide on a path any 


’ more.” 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Why are not more gems from our great authors scattered.over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly than to 
know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a little to those who have 
neither time nor means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any fragrant scarce 
old tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten 
to give it.—Coleridge. 
— Elegies, 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That, on the stretched fore finger of all time, 

Sparkle for ever. 

Tennyson. 


It isa meek and blessed influence, stealing in, as it were, unawares upon 
the heart ; it comes quietly and without excitement; it has no terror, no 
gloom in its approaches ; it docs not rouse up the passions; it is untram- 
melle i by the creeds, and unshadowed by the superstitions of man; it is 
fresh from the hands of its Author, glowing from the immediatc presence 
of the Great Spirit, which pervades and quickens it; it is written on the 
arched sky ; it looks out from every star ; it is on the sailing cloud, and in 
the invisible wind ; it is among the hills and valleys of the earth, where 
the shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin atmosphere of eternal winter, 
or where the mighty forest fluctuates before the strong wind, with its dark 
waves of green foliage ; if is spread out, like a legible language, upon the 
broad face of the unsleeping ocean}; it is the poetry of nature; it is this 
which uplifts the spirit within us, until it is strong enough to overlook the 
shadows of our place of prolation; which breaks, link after link, the 
chain that binds us to materiality ; and which opens to our imagination a 
world of spiritual beauty and holiness.— Ruskin, 


Whatever may happen to thee, it was prepared for thee from all eternity ; 
and the implication of causes was from eternity spinning the thread of 
thy being and of that which is incident to it—Jf Antoninus. 


The great atheists are, indeed, the hypocrites, which are ever handling 
holy things, but without feeling ; so as they must need be cauterised in 
the end.—Bacon, 


A man really and practically looking onwards to an immortal life, on 
whatever greunds, exhibits to us the human soul in an ennobled at- 
titude.— Whewell. 


Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Punishment is a a fruit 
that, unsuspected, ripens within the flower of the pleasure that concealed 
it.—Lmerson, 


Live with the gods. And he does live with the gods who constantly 
shows to them that his own soul is satisfied with that which is assigned 
to him, and that it does all the daemon (de/“wyv) wishes, which Zeus 
hath given to every man for his guardian and guide, a portion of him- 
self. And this daemon is every man’s understanding and reason.—J//, 
Antoninus. 


For so I have known a luxuriant vine swell into irregular twigs and bold 
excrescences, and spend itself in leaves and little rings, and afford but 
trifling clusters to the wine-press, and a faint return to his heart which 
longed to be refreshed with a full vintage ; but when the lord of the vine- 
yard had caused the dressers to cut the wilder plant and make it bleed, it 
grew temperate of its vain expense of useless leaves, and knotted into fair 
and juicy branches, and made account of that loss of blood by the return 
of fruit.—/eremy Taylor. 


Under every guilty secret there is a hidden brood of guilty wishes, whose 
unwholesome infecting life is cherished by darkness. The contaminating 
effect of deeds often lies less in the commission than in the consequent 
adjustment of our desires—the enlistment of our self-interest on the side of 
falsity ; as, on the other hand, the purifying influence of public confession 
springs from the fact that by it the hope in lies is for ever swept away, and 
the soul recovers the noble attitude of simplicity.— George Eliot. 


Hardening in crime decays the heart, like as rust decays iron.— Plutarch, 


All arts acknowledge that then only we know certainly, when we can 
define ; for definition is that which refines the pure essence of things from 
ithe circumstance. —A/z/ton, 


In learning what others have thought, it is well to keep in practice the 
power of thinking for one’s self: when an author has added to your know- 
ledge, pause and consider if you can add nothing to his.— Zdward Bulwer. 


Search not who spoke this or that, but mark what is spoken.— 7homas 
ai Kempis. 

He that takes away reason to make way for revelation, puts out the 
light of both, and does much-what the same as if he would persuade a 
man to put out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an in- 
wisible star by a telescope,=-Locke. 


‘The external part of religion is doubtless of little value in comparison 
‘with the inteypal, and so is the cask in comparison jwith the wine con- 
tained in jt i but if the cask be staved in, the wine must perish,— Bishop 
Horne, CS aE ONS OL tate es i “ . if xe ee 5 , 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CORNER. 








The following economical recipes are from the National Health ~ 


Society’s Cookery Book :— 
CORNISH PASTIES. 

Peel and cut into small pieces 2 potatoes, I turnip and 1 onion. 
some parsley and herbs. Cut } 1b. of fat mutton, beef, or salt pork into 
dice. Mix all together and season with salt and pepper. : 

Make a suet or dripping crust, roll it half an inch thick, cut it into 


Chop 


rounds with a saucepan lid, place on each piece of pastry some of the meat | 


and vegetable, bring the edges together, fold them down, and crimp them 


with the thumb and finger to make them stick. Bake three-quarters ofan ~~ 


hour, or according to size. 
The pasties may be filled with leeks, dripping, and chopped parsley, or 
with vegetables alone. 


Sweet pasties may contain any or all of the fol- © . 


lowing ingredients—boiled rice, currants, raisins, apples, vegetable marrow, © - 


sugar, spice, or any fresh fruit. 
BACON PUDDING, 53 
Make a crust with 1 Ib. of flour, } Ib. of suet, cold water and salt. Roll it 


half an inch thick, cover it with thin slices of bacon, wet the edges, roll it 


up like a roll pudding, and boil it in a cloth two hours. — 
Wanted: 1 Ib. flour, $ Ib. suet, salt, 4 lb. bacon, ; 


APPLE FRITTERS, 


Mix 4 lb. of chopped apples with 1 lb. of flour, a teaspoonful of Faking. ae 


powder, and enough cold water to make a paste. Shape into flat round 
cakes, and fry them in the frying-pan with a little dripping. Sprinkle with 
brown sugar and serve. 
Wanted: 4 1b. apples, 1 lb. flour, 4 teaspoonful baking-powder, 2 oz. 
dripping, 2 oz. sugar. on 
APPLE CAKE. 


Make 4 Ib. of buttermilk or baking-powder bread. Roll into it 2 oz. of 
’ dripping or ard. Line a» Yorkshire pudding tin, fill it with thick slices 


of apple, pour over a little sugar, butter, and water, and bake in a good 
oven. Best cold. ; 7 

Wanted : 4 1b. bread dough, 2 oz. dripping, apples, 1 oz. sugar, $ oz. 
butter. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to. 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Bishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents.) 


BROWN BREAD. 
70 the Editor of “ Housk AND HOME.” 


SIR, , 
In the publications of the ‘‘ Bread Reform League” the statement 
is made in bold type that ‘‘ wheat-meal bread contains forty per cent. more 
nourishment than white bread ;” 
Church, M.A., Oxon., 1876, page 68: “ But it must not be thought that 


while I read in “Food,” by A. H. . 


whole-meal bread, or any other kind of brown bread, does actually furnish  — 


more nutriment than white bread. It may be, and often is, richer in nutri- 
ment, but the presence of numerous rough branny fragments so stimulates 
the action of the intestines that the material is hurried along the digestive 
tract without the complete digestion and absorption of its nutritive matters 
which white bread undergoes. Thus bread from flour from which all 
coarse particles have been excluded is preferred, not unreasonably, by men 
who have hard bodily labour to perform.” Bp 
Again Dr. Edward Smith, in his “* Practical Dietary,” 1865, page 211 : 
‘‘ Brown bread should not form part of a poor man’s dietary;” while 
Dr. Pary in his ‘‘ Treatise on Food and Dietetics,” second edition, 1875, 
page 229, states: ‘‘ The tegumentary portion (of wheat) consists externally 
of an exceedingly hard layer, which is of a dense ligneous nature and so 


coherent that it presents itself under the form of scales when subjected to ~ 


the ordinary process of grinding. This constitutes the greater bulk of bran, x 


and is of a perfectly indigestible nature, and therefore uselessasan article of 
nutrition ; moreover, it acts to some extent as an irritant to the alimentary 
canal, and should therefore be avoided by those who work hard.” 
Will the Bread Reform League er any of your readers kindly explain 
these different statements ? ; 
Yours most obediently, 
INQUIRER. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ HeusE AND HOME.” 
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Yours truly, f 
t DIETETIC. — 
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A LADY FARMER. 


THERE is surely hope for the agricultural interest when ladies 
come to the rescue. It may not be according to Xenophon’s 
idea of what a woman should be. The ancient idea was that 
she was neither to be seen nor heard. But Mrs. Gerard Cress- 
well can be both seen and heard. 

She is a farmer, and may be seen directing labour on her 
estate. She is a writer on farming matters, and is heard to 
some purpose when she speaks. ‘There is no unseemliness in 
this, The care of a house 


Belongs to Woman, 


House and Home. 
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-manufacturers, and keep up 


[February 12th, 188t. 


The care of a garden is believed to be quite consistent with 
her position. Why not, then, the care of a farm? 

There is nothing but what she may learn belonging to it. 
The care of animals is peculiarly grateful to maternal sym- 
pathies. The higher education essential to a 2 Poe 
conception of agriculture can be made her own. Her 


Native Quickness 


of insight into things, her almost intuitive recognition of diffi- 
culties, her genius for influencing others, come as aids. If 
failing anywhere it might be in the commercial. 

Anyhow, this lady got a prize for her essay on ‘“‘ How the 
Farming in Great Britain can be Made to Pay.” 

This has secured the favour of more than the judges of the 
essays. Farmers of all ranks have eagerly read her-book. It 
was everything that she was hopeful. She did not ask a 
question, but declared a fact. She was not crushing the spirit 
of agriculturists in demanding, with piteous appeal, whether 
farming cou/d be made to pay; but she boldly cried, ‘‘ How 


the Farming caxz be 
Made to Pay. 


We outsiders thank her. A noble Roman was thanked by the 
Senate because he had not despaired of his country. Amidst 
so many lamentations, and in so great a crowd of despairing 
ones, this brave, hopeful woman rises to show how farmers may 
recover their ground. 
While with no uncertain sound declaring that 
Rents must Come Down, 

she has a sensible counsel for landlords. Let them work their 
own land a while, “ not in the usual style of landlord farming, 
which means looking on and being cheated all round, but 
setting to work in every sense of the word.” Not many may 
be disposed to do this. i 
But she is scarcely wise in suggesting that land may be let 
to others than regular farmers. Yet rightly does she value 
what is called = 
High Farming, 


or cultivation upon scientific principles, though it necessarily 
involves great outlay. The large farm may require capital de- 
rived from partnership. But the diminution of labour charges 
by the employment of the best machinery must be considered 
here, as it is in America and Australia. How could South 
Australians grow wheat at the ridiculously low rate they do but 
for saving of labour? 

Mrs. Cresswell strikes the key-note when saying, 


‘‘ Steam Machinery 


in all its branches will be the main dependence and sheet 
anchor of the farming of the future in Great Britain.” Already 
the average yield per acre here is double that in France, so 
superior in climate. It is of great importance to us that we 
grow as much as possible in this country. For this will not: 
only keep the money that otherwise would go to other 
countries, but employ our own hands, encourage our own 
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A Hopeful Spirit 
in our midst. 

The whole tendency of the work is to set forth the advan- 
tage of large farms over small ones. There has been much 
said as to the superiority of Irish holdings of half a dozen 
acres. But while in such lands of freedom as America and: 
our colonies it is found that the small lots not only will not 
pay, but are antagonistic to the progress of real civilisation, i 
is not for us, surrounded by competitors, to fall behind others, 
but keep abreast of the most enterprising. ‘That which puts 
us before French farmers in our yield is the employment of 
capital and the utilisation of the best machinery, which can 
only be done upon large holdings. 


‘February 12th, 1881.] 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. W. H. RUSSELL. 


RICHARD COBDEN once said that he would give up the whole of the 
classics for a file of the 7zes, than which a higher eulogium could not be 
passed upon journalism. And if the Fourth Estate is so influential and 
important, some particulars of the men who have contributed to its present 
excellence will naturally be of interest to the public. We read our daily 
or weekly journal, in which the world, as it is, is mirrored, and very rarely 
think of the individual writers whose combined labours present us with 
so admirable a result. These gentlemen are more or less shrouded behind 
the editorial ‘‘ we,” but special interest always attaches to the contributions 
of writers whose identity can be traced. And few men connected with 
the Press have been more prominent in the public eye, or read with greater 
interest and avidity, than Dr. W. H. Russell, 


The World-known ‘‘ Times?’ Commissioner. 


William Howard Russell was born March 28th, 182r, at Lilyvale, countY 
of Dublin, and he is descended from an English family settled in Ireland. 
He was educated by the Rev. E. Geoghegan, of Hume Street, Dublin. In 
1838 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he studied intermittently 
until 1842, when his intention to read for a fellowship was abandoned 
‘owing to an appointment being offered to him on the staff of the Z7mes. 
the editor of that paper was very favourably impressed by the sprightliness 
an 

Humour of some Election Scenes of 1841, 


which Mr. Russell had written at the instance of a relative,a circumstance 
which led to his connection with the Zimes. In 1843 he was selected to 
superintend the large staff engaged in recording the proceedings of railway 
committees, and in the same year he became a member of the 7Z?mes 
Parliamentary staff. He was largely employed during the Repeal agitation 
in reporting and describing the meetings and demonstrations held in con- 
nection with that movement. And during 


The Potato Famine 


in Ireland of 1846-7 he visited the devastated districts as a special com- 
missioner. 

In 1846 he entered the Middle Temple, and in 1850 he was called to the 
Bar, but his journalistic engagements prevented him from attending closely 
to that profession, and although employed on several election petitions, he 
did not secure a large legal practice. 

His services as special correspondent during the Danish war were so 
satisfactory to the 7imes that he was selected to represent that journal 


when . : 
The War with Russia 


broke out.in 1854. It was mainly through the vigorous and independent 
criticisms of Mr. Russell that the negligence and mismanagement which 
characterised our early proceedings in the Crimea were brought under the 
notice of the authorities at home; and although some of his statements 
were controverted for a time, and even denied by Ministers, investiga- 
tion ultimately proved them to be only too well founded. The condition 
of the British contingent at one time during the campaign was described 
by Lord John Russell as being ‘' miserable, pitiable, and heartrending ;” 
a state of things chiefly brought to light by the letters of the, Zzmes’ special 
correspondent. 
Mr. Russell was present at the 


IWemorable Baitles 


of Alma, Inkerman, and Balaclava, and he also witnessed the final grand 
assault on Sebastopol. Soon after the allied forces were withdrawn from 
the Crimea he repaired to Moscow to describe the coronation of the 
Emperor, and while in Russia he received considerable attention from 
‘persons of distinction. When, in the following year, 


The Indian Mutiny 


broke out, he was despatched to Calcutta in his now famous capacity of 
special correspondent, where he rendered good service, and was taken into 
complete confidence by Lord Clyde and Sir J, Outram. He remained in 
India until the mutiny was suppressed, and as an acknowledgment of his 
services he received 


The War Medal, with the Lucknow Clasp. 


On his return to England in 1858 he established the Army and Navy 
Gazette, of which he is still editor and a principal proprietor. 

In 1861 his health, which had been somewhat broken down in India, 
was sufficiently re-established to enable him to repair to America to under- 
take the duties of war correspondent. He was received with marks of 


distinction by : 
President Lincoln, 


Mr, Seward, and General Scott, in the North; and by Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
in the South. In 1866, on the outbreak of war between Prussia and 
Austria, he was despatched by the 7¢mes to Austria, and he was present 
at the battle of Koniggratz, and witnessed the calamity of Sadowa, 


' House and Home. 
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At the Franco-German War 


Mr, Russell joined the German army on the very day of the battle of 
Worth. He was present at the battle of Sedan, and at the fall of Paris, 
which he entered with the Prussian army, remaining there until peace was 
concluded. He accompanied 


The Prince of Wales to India, 


and chronicled for the 7zmes the incidents of that memorable visit. His 
visit to Zululand, and his independent criticism of military affairs there, - 
will be fresh in the recollection of our readers. He was a Jurist at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, his services as such secured for him a nomina- 
tion as 

An Cfficer of the Legion of Honour. 


Mr. Russell married in 1846, and on his return from the Crimea he 
received the degree of L.L.D. from the University of Dublin. He has 
received numerous decorations and marks of distinction both at home and 
abroad. 


Apart from his voluminous and extensive contributions to journalistic and 
periodic literature, Dr, Russell is the author of numerous works which 
have enjoyed 
An Extensive Circulation. 


The chief among these are ‘‘ Letters from the Crimea,” the ‘‘ Diary in 


India,” ‘‘My Diary, North and South,” ‘Canada: Its Defences,” ‘‘ Rifle 
Clubs and Volunteer Corps,’ ‘‘The Great Eastern and the Atlantic 
Cable,” ‘*The Wedding at Windsor,” ‘‘ My Diary in the East” (an 
account of the voyage of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Egypt, &c.), 
‘*My Diary in the Last Great War,” ‘‘ The Prince of Wales’s Tour to 
India,” and a novel entitled ‘‘The Adventures of Dr. Brady.” Dr, 
Russell was an unsuccessful candidate in the Conservative interest for the 
representation of Chelsea in 1869, and it is to be regretted that he has not 
since found a seat in the House of Commons, where his wide and varied 
experience, particularly regarding military matters, would be of great 
value, and secure for him a welcome from politicians of both parties. 





MOLTKE ON WAR. 


THE Institute of International Right sent their manual to Count 
von Moltke, the impersonation of Prussian militaryism. A 
selection from his remarks in acknowledgment will interest 
many : 

“TI fully appreciate the. philanthropic effort to soften the 
evils which would result from war. 


Perpetual Peace is a Dream, 


and it is not even a beautiful dream. War isan element in the 
order of the world ordained by God. In it the noblest virtues 
of mankind are developed. Without war the world would 
stagnate and lose itself in materialism. What neutral States 
would ever take up arms for the sole reason that, two powers 
being at war, the ‘laws of war’ had been violated by one or 
both of the belligerents ? 


Increased Humanity 


in the mode of making war has in reality followed upon the 
gradual softening of manners. The greatest kindness in war 
is to bring it to a speedy conclusion. It shouid be allowable, 
with that view, to employ all methods save those which are 
absolutely objectionable. You must attack all the resources of 
the enemy’s Government, its finances, its railways, its stores, 
and even its prestige.” 

He is of opinion that the manual adopts rules relative to 
the wounded, the prisoners, and the sick that cannot be 
rigorously applied. But the recognition of such principles 
he sees “ would mark a distinct 


Step of Progress 


towards the goal pursued with so honourable a persistency by 

the Institute.” All this is very philosophical and true, how- 

ever sad for reflection. _ From the earliest stone age men have 

fought. In the most civilised and Christian age men still 

fight, Still, this stern necessity may be humanely directed. ° 
Much real good often succeeds a dreadful war. Healers follow 

the feet of destroyers, 
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FOOD REFORM. 
ON THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK. 


An Essay for which a Prize of 500 Dollars was Awarded by the National 
Board of Health (U.S.) 


By G. W. WIGNER, F.C.S., LONDON. 
(Concluded from page 378.) 


English Proposed Definitions. 


As to the opinions expressed by the witnesses before the select com- 
mittee of the English House of Commons in 1874, they may be said to 
vary from the definition of a tea-dealer who defined adulteration in the 
short phrase, ‘‘ anything that would be injurious to health,” to a series of 
three or four long definitions set out in the Appendix No. 11. Perhaps 
the best. of the shorter ones is the following, by Dr. Cameron—‘‘ An 
adulterated article is a substance to which has been added, for the purpose 
of sensibly increasing its weight, one or more cheaper substances, 
or to which has been added any substance injurious to health.” This 
definition fails in practice, as the author of it is himself evidently aware 
when he adds, ‘‘A substance is impure, and not genuine, when it has 
been deprived of a portion, or the whole, of one or more of its essential 
ingredients, unless it is sold under a name which implies that such an 
abstraction of valuable constituents has taken place.” 

It is obvious that this impure article ought to be classed under the 
general definition of adulterated. 

Another definition is that prepared by the Society of Public Analysts of 
England, and published in the proceedings of the Society for 1876. This 
definition embodies certain ‘‘ limits” as to the constituents contained in 
certain articles. 

Having considered these various definitions, I next propose the follow- 
ing as being, in my opinion, a sufficiently satisfactory definition of an adul- 
terated article. I prefer to put it in this form rather than as a definition 
of the mere act of adulteration, as in many cases my proposed form appears 
to possess special conveniérce. 


DEFINITION OF AN ADULTERATED ARTICUE. 
An article shall be deemed to be adulterated :— 
A.—In the Case of Drugs. 


1. If, when sold under or by a name recognised in the U.S. Pharma- 
copeeia, it differs from the standard of strength, quality, or purity laid 
down therein. 

2. If, when sold under or by a name not recognised in the U.S. Phar- 
macopceia, but which is found in some other Pharmacopceia, or other 
standard work on A/aterta Medica, it differs materially from the standard 
of strength, quality, or purity laid down in such work. 

3. If its strength, or purity, fall below the professed standard under 
which it is sold. 


B.—In the Case of Food or Drink. 


1. If any substance, or any substances, has or have been mixed with it 
so as to reduce, or lower, or injuriously affect its quality, strength, 
purity, or true value. 

2. If any inferior or cheaper substance or substances have been substi- 
tuted wholly or in part for the article. 

3. If any valuable constituent of the article has been wholly or in part 
abstracted. 

4. If it be an imitation of, or be sold under the name of another 
article. 

5. Ifit consist wholly or in part of a diseased, or decomposed, or putrid, 
or rotten animal or vegetable substance, whether manufactured or not; or, 
in the case of milk, if it is the produce of a diseased animal. 

6. If it be coloured, or coated, or polished, or powdered, whereby 
damage is concealed, or it is made to appear better than it really is, or of 
greater value. 

7. If it contain any added poisonous ingredient, or any ingredient 
which may render such erticle injurious to the health of a person con- 
suming it. 

LIMITS. 

The following shall be deemed limits for the respective articles referred 
to :— 

Milk shall contain not less than 90 per cent. by weight of milk solids, 

not fat, and not less than 2.5 per cent. of butter fat. 

Skim milk shall contain not less than 9 per cent. by weight of milk 

solids, not fat. 

Butter shall contain not less than 80 per cent. of butter fat. 

Tea shall not contain more than 8 per cent. of mineral matter, calcu- 

lated on the tea dried at 100° C., of which at least 3 per cent. 
shall be soluble in water, and the tea as sold shall yield at least 30 
per cent. of extract. 

Cocoa shall contain at least 20 per cent. of cocoa fat. 

Vinegar shall contain not less than 3-per cent. of acetic acid. 

Author’s Definition of Adulterated Article Considered. 
It will be seen that in the case of drugs sold under names found in the 


U.S. Pharmacopeeia, this definition allows of no deviation, either by 
ncrease or decrease of strength, quality, or purity. 
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As to drugs not called official, it appears desirable te allow some slight 
variation, because different standard authorities do show slight discre- 
pancies, and therefore, in that case, the words I have used are ‘‘ differs 
materially.” 


The Most Suitable Body of Men. 


for carrying out the act and supervising its execution would, in my opinion, 


be state Boards of Health, consisting of two analysts, one physician, one’ 


lawyer, and one retired merchant, each of eminence in their respective pro- 
fessions or businesses. No member of this Board should be engaged, 
either directly or indirectly, either in the wholesale or retail sale ot any 
article coming within the scope of the act. The members of this board 
must be paid, 

These Boards should consist of men of such undoubted position that no 
one could even question theic appointmeuts or decisions. Delicate matters 
of this kind are far better entrusted to such men than put in the hands of 
any existing authority. 

The First Duty of these State Boards 


would be to appoint analysts and inspectors. As a general rule, it is much 
better that an analyst should have a large district, as a good deal of his 
work could be with great advantage performed by trained assistants acting 
under his direction, and he would therefore be able to take and examine a 
much larger number of samples, and thus not only extend his knowledge of 
the natural variations which occur, but also renderhimself more capable of 
forming a reliable opinion on samples submitted to him, From the 
English report it appears clear that a good analyst can have no difficulty 
in dealing properly with 1,500 to 2,000 samples per annum, and this 
would or should correspond to a population of one or two million, 
It is desirable, as a general rule, that 


“ The Payment of Analysts 


should be by means ofa fixed salary as a retaining fee, and an eatra fee for 
each sample. The salary is desirable, in order to meet fixed and certain 
laboratory expenses. In addition, when he is called into court to give 
evidence, a fee must be provided for, besides his travelling expenses. It 
will seldom be necessary for an analyst to appear in court, as the certificate 
will be made legal evidence, unless challenged by the vendor. 


Inspectors. 


The inspectors will scarcely be able to act with advantage over large 
districts. Judging from the experience acquired in England, it will in 
most cases be better to appoint local men to procure samples over a 
limited area. These will not have to devote all their time to this work, 
and they should therefore be men having other remunerative duties. One 
day’s work in every fortnight or three weeks should be sufficient. ‘The 
samples, when purchased, should be enclosed in proper packages, sealed 
with official seals, and taken to the analyst, or sent by mail or parcel 
express. It should be compulsory on the inspector to retain a portion of 
every sample which he purchases until he receives the certificate relating 


to it from the analyst, and if that certificate be adverse to the sample, he ~ 
must retain his portion of the sample until the case is heard, and deal with ~ 


it as directed by the court. 

There is no advantage in leaving any portion of the sample with the 
vendor. It is an additional trouble, without any additional security to 
him, unless, indeed, the officials are bought over, and I think that need 
not be considered. 

It should be 

The Inspector’s Duty 


to procure a certain number of samples ; one per annum for every thousand 


of the population is the minimum which should be allowed in any district, — 


and this proportion might be increased to three or four per thousand in 
poor districts with great advantage. ‘The necessity for this provision arises 
from the fact that the public will never take the trouble to purchase and 
send things to the analyst themselves unless the undesirable course is taken 
of giving them half the fines, like common informers. 

The inspector should invariably submit the samples to the analyst, or 
transmit them by mail or parcel express, as the case may be, within twenty- 
four hours of the time of purchase, and the analyst should be bound in 
every case, except one of exceptional difficulty, to transmit his certificate 
within twenty-eight days from the receipt of the sample, and if a further 
delay is necessary, he should send a certificate to that effect. A greater 
delay than this sometimes inflicts injustice on a tradesman, because he may 
after the lapse of so much time be unable to trace out the source from 
which he received the goods in question. : 


Analysts not to Act as Inspectors. 


Analysts themselves should on no account act as the inspectors, and as a 
general rule they should not even know from what shop or store the articles 
have been purchased. This relieves them from any suspicion of personal 
bias. There will be quite enough outcry against the analysts at first with- 
out introducing anything to make them personally obnoxious. 

It should, however, be the analyst’s duty to 


Instruct the Inspector 
what classes of goods are most likely to be adulterated, because he is 


naturally best informed on this subject, and he should further select such ~ 


classes of goods as can be most conveniently analysed at the same time, 
and direct the inspector to procure them, as this greatly diminishes the 
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risk of error. The inspector should be bound to conform to the 
orders of the analyst, unless such orders are overruled by the State 
Board of Health. Great inconvenience has been found in some cases in 
Europe where this principle has not been carried out. The analysts 
themselves should be entitled and directed to use the title of Public 
Analysts, and should form a distinct and separate body, and as soon as 
possible after the passing of this Act, they ought to meet and decide upon 
certain definile limits, for submission to the State Board of Health for 
their approval. They should then decide upon certain definite processes 
of analysts to be used in the case of each sample which may be submitted 
to them. 

Every analyst should carry out his analyses in accordance with the 
processes thus decided on by the body of analysts. 

It is very probable that in this respect they might receive much assist- 
ance from the 

Society of Public Analysts of England, 


of which society many well-known American chemists are already members: 
Such unanimity as this is especially desirable during the time the Act iS 
being started at work, for the analysts will, to some extent, have to learn 
their duties and how to carry them out. 

The analysts shoula also meet from time to time to discuss and examine 
new processes. 
which has been retained by the inspector shall be sent to another analyst 
for examination and verification, or not, of the result of the first analysis. 
The analyst to whom the sample should be sent for this second analysis 
should be decided by the 

State Board of Health. 


The certificate of the second analyst should be final and conclusive only 
when the analyst has verified it on oath, and been subjected, if necessary, 
to cross-examination. 

It would, in any case, be very undesirable to follow the precedent set in 
England, and appoint a body of men whose experience in food analysis is 
necessarily comparatively small, to check the analysis of those who are 
engaged in the work from day to day. Such a course would put increased 
difficulties in the way of the successful execution of the Act. 

I fully recognise the fact that in many cases a vendor may appear to be 
guilty under this, when in reality he has a good defence, but the only way 
to secure the real offender is to have a stringent clause. A tradesman who 
sells adulterated goods cheats or defrauds his fellow-tradesman quite as 
much as he defrauds his customers, and the tradesmen who really do sell 
honestly and with care—and I believe they are the great majority—are 
hardly likely to object to such slight restrictions as are necessary to protect 
them against underselling neighbours. 


Oleomargarine, 


There can be no reason why a cheap and good butter substitute should 
not be sold and used, but there is very evident reason why it shou!d not be 
sold under the name of butter. The same reasoning will apply to many 
other substances of ordinary use. A mere declaration, either verbal or by 
a printed label, can, however, entail no difficulty, and will effectually 
separate the honest trader from the dishonest one. The fraudulent trader 
ought to bear all the costs of the carrying out of the Act. Hence the fines 
are directed to be applied towards defraying expenses. 


Protection of the Public. 


The leading rule J have kept in view has been to provide for a good: 
honest supply of food and drugs, with as little obstruction as possible to 
established customs. A good deal of study of existing acts, and much 
personal and practical acquaintance with the difficulties which have been 
met with in working them, have, I hope, enabled me to point out a course 
by which the people may have all they can justly want, while traders shall 
not be unduly harassed. 





ON EARLY SHOPPING AND DRAPERS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 


By Mrs. ANNA PERRIER, 
(Hon, Sec. of the Early Shopping Association ). 


WHILE endeavouring to make the homes of the people healthy 
—pboth morally and physically healthy—we have constantly to 
face the fact that the dirty employments of many among us are 
so unhealthy in themselves that no conditions of their home 
life can avert the fearful consequences. And this is true not 
only of those occupations which are in their very nature per- 
nicious, but of those which are made so by bad management. 
My letter of Jan. 17th, inserted in House and Home, refers to an 
employment of this latter sort—viz., that of shop assistants ; 
and I believe it would be almost impossible to exaggerate the 
evil consequences produced by the conditions under which 
this employment—not necessarily an unhealthy one, like 


In case any analysis is disputed, the duplicate sample - 





needle-pointing, or card-glazing, etc.—is carried on. While 
such occupations as those slay their thousands, this does, in 
sad truth, slay its ten thousands, makes the lives of those 
who pursue it miserable, and too often entails disease and de- 
formity on the next generation. In the case of female shop 
assistants, the untimely grave to which so many of them go is 
not, in fact, by any means the worst lot which awaits them. 
Years of lingering suffering, and consequent destitution when 
their strength has been all drained away, is too often their 
prospect. What constitution, especially what female constitu- 
tion, can bear fourteen hours of continual standing, to which 
is added no inconsiderable amount of work for the arms in 
reaching down boxes and parcels? and when we recollect that 
during the short days of our English winters five or six hours 
of this work is carried on by gaslight, we may ask, ‘‘ Would it 
be possible to find, even among the inevitably unhealthy em- 
ployments, one more injurious to mind and body than this?” 

Careful inquiry into facts connected with this employment, 
and much reflection upon the means by which a general 
reform could be accomplished, led me into proposing to some 
friends of mine in my own neighbourhood the establishment 
of an 

Early Shopping Association. 
We look upon it as a necessary accompaniment to the “ Early 
Closing Association.” In fact, we have come to the conclusion 
that it must be impossible for the latter to make the progress 
that it wishes for without the former. There are two parties 
concerned in this question of late or early hours—the sellers 
and the purchasers—and they must combine. A tradesman 
says, I should Jike to shut my shop earlier, but while my 
neighbour keeps his open I cannot, except to the loss of my 
business, as long as the purchasers will do their shopping late 
if they get the opportunity.” The purchaser says—I have 
heard it said—* It is a very shocking thing to have the shops 
open so late, and the assistants kept to work; but as they are 
open it can do no harm for me to buy.” NowTI think the 
tradesman here 
Has the Best of the Argument. 

It may seem to some philanthropists a mere selfish one, but 
no man likes to risk losing his bread ; and we must all secure 
our own success—moderate success at least—in life before we 
can be ina position to practise philanthropy. But the pur- 
chaser brings forward nothing but the old, perfectly idiotic 
plea, ‘‘Oh, the thing of course is wrong, but a little wrong 
more or less can make no difference.” If persons who use 
this plea have any moral principles—and many no doubt have 
——we may remind them that to chemselves, at any rate, 1t does 
make a very material difference whether ziey do the wrong or 
not; but no reasonable being can admit that it makes no differ- 
ence to those who are wronged. Every infinitesimal portion 
of a wrong makes up the whole wrong. Let any woman who 
has ever urged this plea just put the case of early or late hours 
thus to herself, and she will find a practical exposition of her 
fallacy: “If some hundreds of customers come to a certain 
shop after a certain hour it must be the interest of the pro- 
prietor to keep his shop open; if only some twenty or 
ten come it will be scarcely worth his while to do so. 
Clearly, then, I must either be a unit among the hundreds 
who come and encourage—almost oblige—him to keep his 
shop open, or a unit among the hundreds who stay 
away and encourage—almost compel—him to close his shop.” 
In either case the proprietor is the unit who has to make his 
bread by the hundreds, whether they come early or late, and 
must, therefore, accept them at whichever hour ; each separate 
unit of those hundreds has not the slightest chance of any 
loss by choosing the earlier hour. I have reframed from 


drawing : 
3 Any Sensational Pictures 


of the hardships of shop assistants, because I wish to put the 
case of the assistants before any one who reads this in a strictly 
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practical manner. T ere are hundreds of people amongst us, 
doubtless, as much overworked—more overworked than 
drapers’ assistants. Some of them we can help; some of them 
we cannot. Some of those who might be helped we cannot 
help because of want of ability, want of time, want of money, 
want of influence. 

The case of drapers’ assistants is one which every woman 
can improve who will resolve for herself that she will be 

No Participator in the Wrongdoing, 

and which every woman helps to keep as it is who habitually, 
or even frequently, shares in the wrongdoing by making her 
purchases at a late hour. In only a very few instances, when 
soliciting friends to become members of our “ Association,” 
have I been told that it would be absolutely impossible for the 
person addressed to do her shopping early, in consequence of 
her own daily employment. Iam willing to believe that there 
are a few such cases—that is, to the extent of what is usually 
called impossibility, which generally means no more than con- 
siderable inconvenience, But a good object is worth con- 
siderable inconvenience, and the thousands who do their 
shopping late from mere habit are actually unable to plead any 
inconvenience whatever as likely to arise from the earlier hour. 





POLITICAL NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


Home.—HOUSE OF LORDS.—(Feb. 3rd).—Lord Northbrook, in 
reply to Lord Sidmouth, stated that of the £488,000 arising from stoppages 
of hay and provisions in the Navy only £7,000 finds its way into the 
National Treasury, and he promised to appoint a committee to consider the 
application of the latter amount to the relief of the widows of officers and 
seamen. 


(Feb. 4th).—Lord Huntly promised a Bill to deal with the noxious 
gas question. Lord Spencer stated that the correspondence on the 
importation of cattle was not yet complete, but that a great deal of inform- 
ation on the cattle plague in the United States would be found in the 
papers issued yesterday. Lord Huntly, in reply to the Duke of St. 
Albans, said the Government would favour the re-appointment of the 
Select Committee on Highways; and Lord De La Warr gave notice that 
he would move its re-appointment on an early day, 


(Feb. 7th).—Lord Kimberley read a telegram from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Gold Coast expressing the opinion that the Ashantees 
intend forcing another war on the Gold Coast. 

Lord Huntly introduced a Bill to suppress noxious gases, which was 
read a first time. 

Lord Lytton moved for the production of various letters passed between 
Russian generals and Ameer Shere Ali Khan. Lord Granville offered no 
objection to their production. Lord Lytton gave notice of a resolution 
on the evacuation of Candahar. 


(Feb. 8th).—Lord Kimberley, in reply to Lord Annesley, stated that the 
Government had no information regarding the murder of Captain Elliot 
beyond what had appeared in print ; and, in reply to Lord Shaftesbury, he 
said that the Government was determined to insist on justice being admin- 
istered in cases where the laws of civilised warfare had been violated. 
Lord Cairns moved the second reading of his four Law Bills, and on the 
Lord Chancellor stating that the Government would not be unwilline to 
aid their passing, subject to modifications, they were read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—(Feb. 3rd).—Lord Hartington, in answer 
to Mr. Onslow, said the Government had decided not to retain Candahar 
upon partly oral and partly written information. Mr. Gladstone stated 
in reply to Mr. Cowen, that urgent business prevented him giving a day 
for challenging the action of the Speaker on Wednesday last, and he 
declined to pledge himself to an early statement oa the Land Bill. 
In reply to Mr. Parnell, the Home Secretary stated that Michael 
Davitt had been arrested yesterday on the ground that his recent 
action was incumpatible with the conditions of his ticket-of-leave; An 
unseemly series of interruptions were put an end to by the Speaker calling 
upon Mr. Gladstone to proceed with his motion regarding the business of 
the House. The Premier was not allowed to get through his opening 
sentence. Mr. Dillon rose to a point of order, and for disregarding the 
authority of the Chair he was ‘fnamed,” and suspended from bereice in the 
House during the remainder of the sitting. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Finiean 
were next ‘‘named” and suspended for a similar offence, and then 
twenty-eight Irish members were suspended e7 masse, Subsequently other 
members were ‘‘named ” and suspended, until thirty-six of the Trish repre- 
sentatives had been so disposed of. Mr. Gladstone then proceeded with 
his speech, and he was followed by Sir S, Northcote, Mf. Dillwyn, Mr. 
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Newdegate, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Dodson, Colonel Stanley, Mr. M. Henry, 
Mr. A. Moore, Sir J. M‘Kenna, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Cowen, the 
Marquis of Hartington, and Mr. Whitbread. The resolution, with a few 
verbal amendments, was agreed to. : £ 

(Feb. 4th).—Sir Charles Dilke, in reply to Baron de Worms, denied 
that there was any foundation for the rumour that an agreement had been 
arrived at between Great Britain and Russia regarding the advance to 
Mery, neither had there been any negotiations on the subject. 

Mr. Forster moved the second reading of the Protection of Life and 
Property (Ireland) Bill. The rejection was moved by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who was followed on the same side by Mr. Dawson, Mr. Blake, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Collins, Mr. Corbet, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Collings, and Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan; while the Bill was supported by Lord R. Churchill, Mr. 
Ewart, and Mr. Gibson. The debate was adjourned on the motion of 
Sir R. Blennerhassett. 


(Feb. 7th).—Mr. Grant Duff read the télegram relating to Ashantec, 
and added that 1,250 men were at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Gold Coast, who would speedily be reinforced by 400 more. The 
naval commanders had been communicated with. Sir William Harcourt 
said he had ordered a medical examination of Michael Davitt, and finding 
him affected with bronchial catarrh he had ordered him to be treated with 
every possible consideration. Sir Charles Dilke, in reply to Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, said that a Turkish proposal for negotiations between the Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople on the.Turco-Greek question was under con- 
sideration. Mr. Gladstone, questioned by Mr. Labouchere, declined to 
take any steps to review the recent action of the Speaker, and, replying to 
the O’Donoghue, he said he hoped to bring in the Land Bill at an early 
period. 


The adjourned debate on the Protection Bill was resumed by Sir R. Blen- 
nerhassett, who supported the Bill, as also did Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Rod- 
well, Colonel Tottenham, Mr. Wills, Mr. Inderwick, Mr. Butt, and Mr. 
Macnaghten; while Mr. Redmond, Mr. Bellingham, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. O’Donnell, and Sir G. Campbell opposed it. Mr. Blen. 
nerhassett, while declining to support the Bill, would not take the respon- 
sibility of voting against it, and on the motion of Mr. Schreiber the debate 
was adjourned. 


(Feb. 8th).—Mr. Trevelyan said, in reply to Lord E. Cecil, that there 
were only gunboats off the Gold Coast, but stated that the ‘‘Champion,” 
with a crew of 264, had been ordered to St. Vincent, to be in readiness for 
the Gold Coast. Sir Charles Dilke, in reply to Baron de Worms and 
other hon. members, said that it was not the fact that Russia refused to 
give an assurance that she would not advance on Merv, and that the 
Government had reason to believe that she had no such intention. Mr. 
Goschen had not received any fresh written instructions. Mr. Dodson, in 
answer to a question by Mr. Firth, said that the Government had no in- 
tention of bringing in a Bill for the appointment of professional auditors 
of vestry and other metropolitan accounts. Mr. Gladstone, replying to 
Mr, Rylands, said it was intended to take the Order in Council relating to 
the Judicature Acts on Thursday. 

The adjourned debate on the Coercion Bill was continued by Mr. 
Schreiber, who supported the Bill, as did subsequently Mr. Kitchie, 
Mr. Loder, Mr. Macliver, Sir H. Holland, Sir S. Northcote, and the 
Attorney-General for Ireland; and it was opposed by Mr. Cowen, Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, The O’Donoghue, Mr. Gourley, Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr, 
A. Moore, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Seaton, Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr. M. Henry. 
A motion of adjournment made by Mr. M‘Carthy was negatived by 422 


to 443 but subsequently, on the motion of Mr. Metge, the debate was — 


adjourned. 


(Feb. gth),.—Sir Charles Dilke, replying to Mr. M. Guest, said that the 
French ironclad ‘*Friedland,” which left Tunis last week, was ordered 
yesterday to leave Tunis again. In reply to Mr. H. Brand, on the publica- 
tion of State papers before their presentation to Parliament, Mr. Gladstone 
said such a course was to be deprecated, as being indecorous and highly 
disparaging to members of the House. 

The Speaker laid before the House rules for the regulation of its business. 

The adjourned debate on the Protection of Life and Property (Ireland) 
Bill was resumed by Mr. Sexton, who supported the amendment of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, a course followed by Mr. Lalor, Mr. Nelson, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
Bryne, and Sir J. M‘Kenna. Mr, T, Fry and Sir Drummond Wolff gave 
the Bill a conditional support. Mr. Forster replied, and the second reading 
was carried by 359 to 56 votes. 


Canada.— OTTAWA.— (Feb. Ist).— The Pacific Railway Bill was 
finally passed by 128 to 49 votes. All amendments were rejected. 


(Feb. 3rd).—The Pacific Railway Bill was read a first time in the 
Dominion Senate. , 

(Feb. 4th).—The Dominion Senate was engaged in further discussing the 
Pacific Railway Bill. 

The Commissioner of Fisheries is preparing a report respecting Professor 
Hind’s charges of falsifications in the Canadian Fishery Statistics. 

The revenue of the Dominion for last month was 2,365,000 dols., being 
600,000 dols. over the corresponding period of last year. 

In the House of Commons Sir J. Alexander Macdonald, the Premier, 
stated that there had been some correspondence between the British and 
Canadian Governments respecting immigration from Ireland. 
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Cape: Town.—(Feb. 1st)—The Cape Colony Assembly House has 
been prorogued until March 25th, 

United States.—WasHINGTON.—(Feb. 2nd).—President Hayes, in 
a message to Congress, transmitted a letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
nih recommended the establishment of naval stations on the Isthmus of 

anama. 


(Feb. 4th).—The Senate passed a resolution to the effect that the President 


of the Senate has not the right to count the electoral votes for the Presidency - 


of the United States. 

The Senate appropriated 175,000 dols. for the fitting out of a vessel to 
- go in search of the “ Jeanette ” and other vessels imprisoned in the Arctic 
Seas. 

The Funding Bill, reported to the Senate from the Finance Committee as 
finally amended, makes the bonds redeemable in five and payable in twenty 
years, with interest at 35 per cent., while the Treasury certificates are 
made redeemable in one year and payable in ten, the interest on them not 
to exceed 34 per cent. 

A Bill was reported allowing the principal officers of each of the 
Executive Departments to occupy seats in the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
agreed to report the Bill abolishing indiscriminate duties on goods imported 
from countries east of the Cape of Good Hope forwarded through the 
‘Netherlands. The postponement by the Committee of the consideration of 
some tariff resolutions indicates that no reforms in Customs tariff will be 
ntroduced this session. 


(Feb. 5th). —The Select Committee of the House of Representatives on 
- the Inter-Oceanic Canal agreed to report in favour of the Bill incorporating 
Captain Eade’s ship-railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and pro- 
viding for a Government guarantee of interest at six per cent. for fifteen 
years on bonds to the amount of 50,000,000 dols. 

The Senate passed a Bill inviting the Government and people of France 
to join in the Yorktown Centennian celebration. 


(Feb. 7th).—A resolution introduced in the House of Representatives, 
regretting the misunderstanding between the English authorities and the 
Transvaal Boers, but sympathising with Great Britain’s efforts to preserve 
the Christians of South Africa from the incursions of savages, requested 
the President of the Republic to convey to Her Majesty Queen Victoria the 
good wishes of the people of America in regard to the British colonies, 
with the expression of their hope that there will be no more bloodshed, 
and that Her Majesty may see fit to accord independence to the Transvaal 
if it should be found that the people have no desire for annexation to Great 
Britain. 

PHILADELPHIA.—(Feb. 5th).—The President has sent a special message 
to Congress asking for 200,000 dollars, to establish naval stations on each 
side of the Isthmus of Darien. Congress finally passed the resolution 
ordering the Presidential votes to be counted on Wednesday, when Messrs, 
Garfield and Arthur will formerly be declared elected. 


France.—Paris.—(Feb. 3rd).—M. Pouyer-Quertier presented to the 
Senate a general report of the Tariff Committee. An animated debate in 
the Chamber on M. St. Hilaire’s Greek policy ended by the unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution : ‘‘ That the Chamber, approving the 
declarations of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the policy of peace 
practised by the Government, passes to the order of the day.” 

(Feb. 4th).—A bill prepared by .M. Buragonon, depriving the Minister 
of Justice of the Presidency of the Tribunal of Conflicts, and leaving the 
President to be elected by the Tribunal itself, was rejected by 148 votes to 
136. ij 

(Feb. 5th).—In the Chamber the Press Bill was disposed of, subject to a 
second reading, and a bill imposing military service upon Seminarists was 
postponed by 263 votes to 221, until a Government measure upon the 
question can be considered. The Divorce Bill was discussed, M. Louis 
Legrand opposing it on the ground of morality, in the interests of children, 
and the dignity of women. 


(Feb. 7th).—The Chamber continued its consideration of the Divorce 


Bill, and by a vote of 254 against 211 it decided to consider the clauses. : 


An amendment modifying the judicial separation system was discussed, 
and the debate was adjourned. 


(Feb. 8th.)—The Senate adopted the Public Meetings Bill sent up by 
the Chamber. It permits general public meetings to assemble after 
twenty-four hours’ notice to the local authorities; but it prohibits the 
meetings of political clubs and organisations. In the Chamber the clauses 
of the Divorce Bill were considered, and the scope of the measure was 
considerably modified in the direction of reforming judicial-separations. 
The clause repealing the law of 1816 was rejected by 261 to 225, leaving 
it doubtful whether the whole subject will not be dropped. 


Germany.— BERLIN.—(Feb. 3rd).—The Prussian House of Deputies 
read, for the third time, the Budget. The income and expenditure are: 
Ordinary, $78,030,898 marks ; extraordinary, 40,049,513 marks; the total 
being 913,080,418 marks, The loan is fixed at 28,630,000 marks, The 
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House then proceeded to consider the application of sums arising from 
surplus Imperial revenues resulting from new taxes. 

(Feb. 4th.)—In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies the law for the appli- 
cation of Imperial surpluses to the reduction of certain direct taxes was 
read a first time, Prince Bismarck taking part in the discussion. 

(Feb. 5th.)—The measure under consideration yesterday was advanced 
a stage by being read a first time and referred to a select committee, and a 
Bill for relieving a distressed district of Silesia was passed. 

(Feb. 7th.)—The Prussian House of Deputies was uccupied with peti- 
tions and other matters of no special importance. 








Greece.—ATHENS.—(Feb. 2nd.)—Several Bills relating to interna 
affairs were advanced a stage in the Chamber, and a Bill requisitioning 
draught animals and vehicles for Government use was read a second time. 
The Minister of War asked for a credit of 8,000,000 drachmas in excess of 
the sum stated in the Budget, which has not yet been voted. 


(Feb. 4th.)—The Premier denied most emphatically the authenticity of 
a note stated to have been sent by him to M. de Morny, the French 
Minister. In the Chamber of Deputies the Compulsory Contribution Bill 
and some other unimportant measures were read a third time and passed. 
A Bill granting 5,000 drachmas for the relief of the distress in Limasol, 
Cyprus, caused by the recent inundation, was read a first time. 


(Feb. 5th.)—In the Chamber of Deputies M. Messinezis urged the 
Government to lay on the table the diplomatic correspondence relating to 
the frontier question. The Premier, in reply, said the honourable deputy 
had insisted that Europe was unfriendly towards Greece; but he (the 
Premier) perceived no such disposition on the part of the European 
Governments. The powers desired a peaceful solution of the frontier ques- 
tion, but they had never advised Greece to curtail her demands. They 
advised her to avoid any precipitate or unwise rupture with Turkey. 
Greece, therefore, must not be precipitate, but must act seriously, pru- 
dently, and moderately, paying proper regard to the best interests of the 
country. Precipitate action must be avoided, as likely to injure rather than 
benefit the cause the Hellenic nation had at heart. M. Coumoundouros 
afterwards promised to furnish the House in a few days with information 
as to the preparations made, the number of troops that could be concen- 
trated at a given moment on the frontier, and also as to the measures taken 
for the defence of the country in the event of war coming within the borders 
of the Greek kingdom. 


Italy.—Rome.—(Feb. 2nd.)—The Chamber of Deputies passed the 
Government Bill prolonging the operation of the law of 1875 relative to 
judicial reform in Egypt. 

(Feb. 3rd.)—The Chamber was occupied by a debate on the Italian 
Merchant Navy. 

(Feb. 4th.)—A discussion on the Bill for abolishing fixed currency 
engaged the Chamber of Deputies. 


Servia.—BELGRADE.—(Feb. 6th.)—Five new members of the Finance 
Committee of the Skuptschina were elected. None of the Government 
candidates were returned, and the Committee remains constituted as here- 


“tofore. 


(Feb. 7th.)—The Skuptschina unanimously passed a resolution in favour 
of closing all the monasteries in Servia, and the Minister of Public 
Worship promised to prepare a Bill in that sense, a measure necessitating 
a modification of the Constitution. 


Spain.—Maprip.—(Feb. 5th.)—In the Chamber of Deputies the 
Colonial Minister, in reply to a question, said that the Government, having 
abolished slavery in Cuba, recognised the necessity of replacing the slaves 
by free labourers, but that no decision had yet been taken with regard to 
the employment of Chinese labour. 

(Feb. 6th.)—The Council of Ministers have decided to present a Bill 
forthwith to the Cortes postponing the amortisation of the Spanish 
Redeemable Debt. 

(Feb. 7th.)}—The Chamber of Deputies rejected, by 164 votes to 44, a 
motion censuring the Government for having prohibited certain banquets 
which were to have been held to celebrate the anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the Spanish Republic in 1873. 


Turkey.—CoNnsTANTINOPLE.—(Feb. 5th.)—The Financial Committee 
is discussing proposals jor imposing a poll-tax of one medjidie per head on 
the entire population of the Empire, for encashing the arrears of revenue 
due to the State, and for increasing the land tax. 





Tt is surprising what a difference there is in the taste of perfectly pure, - 
genuine Mustard and the qualities ordinarily sold. Send a post-card, with 
your Name and Address, to CHAMPION & Co., City Road, London, for a 
sample of an absolutely pure Mustard, and make your own comparison. 
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WHERE TO. LIVE: 
IRISH «TO, THE > COLONIES, 


No one doubts the special poverty of Western Ireland. ‘The 
land is poor. ‘The weather is rough and wet. The plots are 
many, because small. The families are large. Crops are 
uncertain, because of climate. A limited acreage mainly 
devoted to a few cows means 

A Poor Return. 
It iseasy to accuse the people of sloth, but most folks care 
little to put out their strength when there is little to pay for its 
exercise. There is, and there must ever be, a lot of idle time 
in pastoral pursuits. The more serious charge of undue dram- 
drinking, found existing in the worst localities, and connected 
often with illicit distillation or sale, is too true. But the very 
wretched ever seek relief from alcohol. 

Something must be Done, ’ 

and done quickly. As one has remarked, in that western 
region fixity of tenure implied fixity of misery. A thinning out 
will benefit those who stay not less than those who go. Among 
the remedial measures expected to be adopted by Government, 
emigration is already named. 

Heretofore the State has cared too little about where their 
moving multitude went. No one doubts that the United 
States has long been the favourite place of Irish resort, But 
the most reliable statistics can show that Irishmen 

Do Better, 
as arule, in our colonies than in the States. More letters, 
however, go from the latter to Erin, and there is more tact 
displayed in attracting visitors to America. 

If, however, the money of the British Isles be devoted to 
assisted emigration, the claims of our own colonies should re- 
ceive the first attention. The working men of Australia and 
Canada, the practical rulers, have paid large sums to 

Import Labour, 

though tending to depress their wages. This cannot be 
expected to continue, any more than that Americans should 
pay for their imported labour. The Government, having to 
aid the suffering Irish, may, therefore, benefit them more by 
sending them to our own settlements, and so add to the 
strength of the Empire. The Irish of our colonies are 
industrious, well-to-do, and loyal. 





WHAT SOIL HAVE THEY GOT? 


THIS is a common question, put by an inquiring man. He seeks to know 
something of a colony. Having a notion of farming there, should he go, 
he asks, ‘‘ What soil have they got ?” 

How can one answer this question? It is too common an idea among 
Englishmen that any foreign country must be quite unlike his own land. A 


Farm Labourer 


in one country is accustomed to run his plough over chalk, in another he 
must work heavy clays, in a third a light sand. Naturally, he understands 
his own sort of land the best, and gauges mentally all other places by his 
own experience. 
But, excepting in climate, the world is pretty much the same all over. 
The Skeleton Framework 


is rock. There are limestones, sandstones, slates, granites, basalts, and 
conglomerates. These differ in being more or less simple in structure, more 
or less hard in composition, but they are not confined to one part of the 
world. All lands have a family likeness. As soil is from rock, the ground 
to be dug will not differ by distance, but by rock. If an English district 
have the same kind of limestone observed in a particular Canadian or Aus- 
tralian locality, the soil would be about the same. 


Climate affects Soil. 
Frost helps to disintegrate rock, and it decomposes earth. 
in much the same way. The sun liberates gases, and sets free certain con- 


stituents for plants. The farmer, therefore, has a friend in either. But 
bad rock in no place produces good soil, whatever the climate. 


Heat operates 


Alluvial deposits, formations left by river action, equally prevail in hot | 


and cold countries. Where the stream is longer in volume, and more rapid 
in course, more soil will be brought down hills to vales. There is 








A Difference in Soil 


from vegetation. Certain trees grow rapidly and soon decay, leaving ash 
for soil. Others growing slowly yield less. Those of loose texture, as 
pines, more quickly add ground than the hardwood ones. 

We thus see that, while ordinarily there is little variation, so far as the 
decomposition from rocks is concerned, the region of mighty rivers, liable 
to overflow, will be advantaged in soil. And we, also, see that a know- 
ledge of the prevalent 

Forest Vegetation 


must help in the determination of the earths. Where there is no timber, 
the soil is dependent on rock and stream. When the trees are, like some 
Australian ones, of very close texture, they may lie a long while dead © 
before adding to the treasure of the cultivator. 

There are countries limited in extent where the soil is pretty uniform. 
There are others where it varies greatly in one square mile. As this kind- 
of soil much influences the character of vegetation, a man must decide some 
what upon this pursuit before looking out for land to suit his special growth. 
Only reading and personal inquiry will answer the question proposed, 





A TRANSVAAL PICTURE. 


Lang’s Nek has made us know one thing about the country 
—that is, that it is not easy to get into it. Nature has thrown 
up a steep wall between Natal and Transvaal. This is the 
northern end of a great mountain range running north from 
the eastern part of Cape Colony. It has been termed the 
outer rim of a 

Gigantic Saucer. 


The general notion of Africa is that of a sandy waste. 
South Africa has plenty of sand, but lots of rock as well. This 
saucer region is a dip from hills all round. Once it was a play- 
pool for a gigantic sort of water lizard, But the land-locked 
waters burst through the rocky barrier, and now the fossil forms 
of the monsters appear in the hardened mud into which they 
sank. 

Transvaal is 

A Miniature Switzerland. 


The hills do not rise above half the height of the Alps, but 
they keep their height over a larger area. The plateaus are 
high levels or sloping plains. It is a rolling sort of land, 
rather than precipitous. One part is known as Hooge Veld, or 
High Country, being from four thousand to seven thousand 
feet above sea-level. Therefore that part of thirsty South 
Africa catches a little more rain than elsewhere, yielding grass 
for herds and flocks. The Banken Veld, or Terrace Country, 
occupies the slopes of ranges. It is more broken than usual, 
and is 
Less Fitted for Agriculture 


than the other, though fairly watered. 

Further northward one enters the Bush Country. This is 
lower and inferior. Some parts yield fair pasturage, but most 
of it is monopolised by wild game, so precious in the eyes of 
the sportsman, who finds the Transvaal a paradise. It drops. 
down towards the Limpopo, whose banks are fertile enough, 
but the very home of fever. Some people cultivate the rich 
flats with fruit, sugar, and coffee, living at a distance on higher 
ground. ‘This river rolls along for a-thousand miles. Its 
banks are wooded and wild, giving shelter to wild beasts. 
Fever, flies, lions, hippopotami, and crocodiles are not invit- 
ing there. The Vaal, on the southern border, is half the 
length of the Limpopo, and goes through a 


More Healthy District. 


The High Country is where the main settlements are 
situated. Any kind of farming can be carried on there. 
Healthy enough for man, it is not always favourable to stock. 
Horse sickness is well known, necessitating the animals being 
driven to the mountains in summer. The sweet grass is dis- 
tinguished from the sour grass. In winter the cattle are sent 
lower down into the Bush Country. But their plague, the 
tsetse fly, is very destructive to life, 


i 
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Gold Mines 


prevail near Lydenburg, while iron, lead, and coal are in good 
quantity and quality. ‘The diamond mines are outside Trans- 
vaal, over the southernest border, and in British possession. 
For pastoral purposes the colony is excellent. For fruits and 
grain, provided irrigation can be had, no land can beat it. 
Little over twice the size of England, Transvaal has advan- 
tages of no ordinary kind. As many Englishmen have been 
induced to settle there, it is hardly probable that the British 
Government will leave them dependent on the Boers. 


EMIGRATION NOTES. 


Victoria.—Christmas Day was duly kept up with lots of picnics. An 
attempt was made to upset the Berry Ministry, but the latter had five too 
many. Wheat was only 4s. a bushel. Meat is still very cheap and good. 
A quartz miner chartered a special train to take his workmen from the 
Sandhurst mines to the Melbourne Exhibition. The exhibiters protested 
against the Exhibition being opened at night. The President of the 
Commission of the Exhibition, the Hon. W. J. Clarke, gave a grand 
matinée musicale in the Town Hall. The Liedertafel continues popular. 


South Australia.—Of new wheat 25,000 tons are to be shipped to 
England. The Northern Teniitory is found good for the sugar cane. The 
colony pays New South Wales £47,500 a year for border duties, and 
raises import duties to the Sydney rate. The former Governor, Sir R. G. 
Macdonnell, has just died in France, The vwst is still troublesome. 


Queensland.—The British India Steam Navigation Company will 
send monthly ships to Brisbane, calling in at Batavia and other ports on 
the way. A good port has been found on the eastern side of Carpentaria 
Gulf. The Duke of Manchester is there on a visit. 


Tasmania.—The £1 shares in the Bischofftin mines are worth £54 now. 


New Zealand.—The romantic Lake District, with its geysers, sulphur 
springs, and other natural wonders, is reserved as a people’s park. The 
colony is recovering from its late depression, and work will be better paid. 
Wool is greatly improving. Sir Dillon Bell takes the place of Sir Julius 
Vogel as Agent-General here. The colony has 5,500 exhibits at the 
Melbourne Exhibition. The telephone is at work in Wellington. The 
Maori prophet is still unfriendly. 

Canada has 5,773 post-offices. The cold of Manitoba has been 73 
degrees of frost. The discussion at the Royal Colonial Institute, after 
Sir A. Galt’s paper, was most animated. Sir John Rose presided; the 
loans were canvassed; Captain Colomb urged the value of British 
Columbia for naval purposes. The imports of New Brunswick have much 
increased. 

Cape Colony.—Sir Bartle Frere read a paper on ‘‘ The Resources of 
Cape Colony” before the Society of Arts a week ago. He directed 
attention to the coal, copper, gold, and other minerals. The copper of 
Namaqualand brings in a large revenve. Coal needs the approach of 
railways. Diamonds are collected from the remains of 


Subaqueous Craters. 
They are also obtained in river diggings. The yield has been over 
42,000,000 a year. 

He remarked the large extent of really fertile Jand—awaiting sometimes 
irrigation appliances. Sheep and cattle did well, and ostrich farming was 
a great success. He noticed the singular fact of the ever restless natives, 
always migrating, mainly from war. He had faith in their becoming a 
source of wealth to the colony. 

Cape Emigration.—Last year Mr. Burnet, London agent, sent out 
2,607 persons, nearly half being Government emigrants, and the rest 
receiving aid. The 559 agriculturists took out with them 410,000. 

Transvaal.—The commander of our troops has orders to exchange 
prisoners with the Boers, not treating them as mere rebels. Much 
sympathy is expressed for the Boers by their countrymen of South Africa. 


New South Wales.—The heat on the Murray had been for several 
days 106° in the shade. Sydney people could not have their dusty streets 
watered, as the supply had fallen short. A Sydney oarsman, Michael Rush, 
is to row Hanlan for the Championship. During the worst weather the 
deaths in Sydney nearly equalled the births. A book of colonial photo- 
graphs is to be sent to the Queen, in a case of selected woods. Seven 
thousand wild horses were shot and boiled down for their fat on one 
staticn alone. 








Religious News.—Two parties are memorialising the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—the High Church for toleration in ritual, and the Low Church 
for restraint.—A strike among the singers of Woodborough Church caused 
a musicless service to a congregation of eleven.—The noble Ridley Hall 
at Cambridge, just opened, will match the Wycliffe Hall at Oxford.—Mrs. 
Ritchie, the worthy worker among Chinese women, is returning home 
from ill health.— The Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser’s Marylebone people raised 
last year £6,000.—The Wesleyan minister at Frome has died after a 
pulpit work of sixty-three years.—Union Chapel, Islington, at the last 
anniversary paid £6,000 of the building debt.—Several Congregational 
manses have been lately erected in North Wales, 








“Oliphant. 





COURT. 


The Busy Queen.—To attend to the business brought before her by 
five Secretaries of State is enough for any one. Prince Albert records that 
at one trying time, the year 1848, nearly a hundred despatches a day 
passed to and fro, the business of which came before Her Majesty. 


PERSONAL. 
The Naturalist, Mr. Gould, so well known for his works, especially 
for those treating of Australian and Tasmanian birds, has recently died in 
London, at the age of seventy-seven. 





Pe rere ech Es. 


Carlyle is No More.—On Saturday morning he peacefully sank to 
his rest. A mighty man of the nation has left us. A hater of shams, an 
admirer of the true, though it were rough; a denouncer of wrong-doing; a 
merciless portrayer of hypocrisy, he was 

Honoured by the Worthy, 


as he was feared by the base. His sledge~hammer came down with a force 
that awoke the echces over Europe. At times, it may be, he seemed to 
worship /orce. But even this arose from his stern admiration of law and 
justice, his maintenance of official right, his horror of the tyranny of the 
many. He has now gone from our midst, leaving another object for 
our Hero-worship. 

He was born in 1795 in Dumfriesshire, and went to Edinburgh 
University at fourteen, being intended for the Church. After being 
a teacher awhile, he devoted himself wholly to literature, writing for 
the Lainburgh Encyclopedia, the Edinburgh Review, &c. His interest 
in German was shown by his translations of Goethe and Schiller. 

Marrying in 1827, he lived a quiet country life for some years, still 
writing. ‘*‘ Sartor Resartus” came outin Fraser's Magazine fifty years ago. 
In 1834 he came to reside in London. His ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution ” was followed by ‘‘Chartism,’ ‘‘ Hero Worship,” ‘‘ Latter 
Day Pamphlets,” &c. ‘Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches” 
appeared in 1845, and the ‘‘Life' of Frederick, the Great ” between 1860 
and 1864. He was made Rector of Edinburgh University in 1865. 


Mother Shipton was born when Richard III. met his end at 
Bosworth Field. Her prophecies, whatever they were when she was 
alive, have vastly increased since her departure, although we have not the 
particulars of how she made them known. Mr. Hindley, of Brighton, con- 
fesses he acted as one of her mediums, for fame, glory, or gain. He pub- 
lished a version in 1862, and added some very sensational predictions. 


A Barber Poet.—For attracting customers to his shop in Scotland, 
the following is not bad :—. 
Scots, wha hae wi’ razors bled, 
Scots, whae’s bluid has aft been shed, 
In Murray Street theyll trim your head, 
nd win a victory. 
Now's the day, and now’s the hour, 
See, the pole leans gaily o’er: 
Step in at once and try our power 
At clip and shave-ry. 

The Land of Gilead over Jordan is described by Mr. Lawrence 
That fascinating subject is treated in a fascinating manner. 
The old land of the old Book has constant charms. ‘‘ The Expiring 
Continent,” by Mitchinson, treats of African Senegal. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. have achieved a world- 
wide fame for their admirable serials. _ Among the batch for February we 
are glad to favourably mention several old friends—none the less esteemed 
for being o/d. The Quiver, excellent as ever, is well furnished with arrows 
selected in such variety as to be sure to hit all readers. The Mew TZesta- 
ment Commentary, edited by Bishop Ellicott, now completed to Luke xiv., 
supplies students and ordinary readers with critical information of the 
greatest value. Cassell’s Popular Educator (Part III. of reissue)—a 
standard work which has gone through too many editions to need one word 
of praise. The Holy Bible, with illustrations by Gustave Doré. Part X. 
comes down to Deuteronomy x. 


FASHION. 


The Tight Fit is bad enough for the poor creatures condemned to 
waddle therein, rather than walk, and the victim who suffers in health and 
comfort does so at the expense of the feelings of the worshippers of modesty 
and propriety. To be graceful is to be at ease, and make others at ease as 
well. 

Pearl is Fashionable.—It is very beautiful, very enduring. As 
jeweilery, in bead embroideries, in facetted pearl on bonnets, in 
millinery, in cap-mantilla, the pearl is ever welcome, and, as a thing of 
beauty, is a joy for ever. 

Is it true ?—The storm signal is hung out. Let us hope the storm 
will not come. It is whispered that the dreaded, hated crinoline is return- 
ing. When last heard of it was in the Cannibal Isles. But those ladies 
there, with strong appetites, live under sunny skies where dress expansion 


| is agreeable ; besides, they never go into an omnibus, a theatre, a crowded 
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room, and have husbands of stronger nerve, less susceptibility, and more 
endurance than come as companions to English ladies, 


Skating Stockings:are knit in Roman stripes. Persian lilac colour 
is admired for table decoration, while lavender and coffee colours are 
favourites for gloves. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


When and Where.—Our climate, so ill-loved by foreigners, gets 
many a growl from ourselves. When to enjoy ourselves, and where, are 
questions difficult to answer. Those happy people who are favoured with 
a fine climate, as the Southern Italians and the Australians, have less 
trouble on that score. They can amuse themselves 


Out of Doors 


nearly any time. A joyous scamper over the Campagna to a festive gather- 
ing under the broken arch of an ancient aqueduct, with soft airs and 
bright flowers around, cannot but be enjoyed. A picnic under the forest 
trees, or in a delicious fern-tree vale, must be 


Delightful 
for Australians. 

Here, alas! especially in winter, our pleasures must be indoors, and 
are, greatly owing to that circumstance, more expensive. The in-house 
party is both trying to the nerve and pocket of the housekeeper. There 
is the more serious effect on 


Personal Health. 


The risk of catching cold from extremes of heat and cold is not less than 
the evil of inhaling a foul and fetid atmosphere for hours. Our theatres 
concert-rooms, and halls for other meetings are terribly wanting in ventila- 
tion. Headaches within, and weariness after, have to be endured. In 
the matter of when and where to amuse oneself, the inhabitants of warmer 
climes and less watery skies have the advantage of us. 


The Hunting Empress of Austria has left Ireland this year for 
Shropshire, having taken Combermere Abbey. She has taken ten hunters 
with her. The disordered state of Ireland has driven more than one good 
paying visitor from the island. 

Time for a Fire.—In Zola’s play of “Nana” at Paris, the audience 
had to endure a hour of emtr’acte to give time for the conflagration scene to 
be got ready. Another objection is the representation of the heroine 
dying of smallpox, a sufficiently realistic, ifnot unpleasant scene. Médlle, 
Sarah Bernhardt’s eighty performances in the States have produced 
£57,000. 

Bowling may be played by ladies. It was so in England hundreds of 
yearsago. Bowling greens are useless in winter, and give many a cold 
fromthe damp insummer. Played indoors on a smooth wooden surface 
it is safer. Pate 

Whist Players need keep cool. The greatest players were no wine 
drinkers. A list may be compiled of toast-and-water men. General Scott 
father of the Duchess of Portland, who made £200,000 by whist, took 
only barley-water before play. 


Goldsmith’s Play of ‘‘ The Good-natured Man” has been brought 


out by Miss Litton at the Gaiety. Being well played, the old comedy was 
much enjoyed. 





SANITARY TOPICS. 


Help to the Sanitary Movement.—The Society of Arts offers a 
silver medal for the best sanitary arrangements adapted for a house fit for 
artisans, let at a rent per week—then a medal for the like work con- 
nected with a dwelling realising from £40 to £100 a year. A third 


Silver Medal 


is to the successful in carrying out suitable works for a house paying £200 
and more rental. Besides these it offers seven bronze medals in competi- 
tive papers by teachers, as to the best methods of teaching the following 
subjects: 1. Clothing and washing, 2. The dwelling. 3. Rules of 
health, including cottage expenditure and savings. 4. Food in composition 
and value in nutrition. 5. Food and its cooking. 7. Needlework. . 

Work of the Analysts.—Dr. Muter, the well-known analyst, de- 
livered an address to the Society of Public Analysts, at the recent annual 
meeting, when he retired from the chair. With 1co members and 14 asso- 
ciates, the Society isin an active state. He justly applauded the work of 
the Somerset House staff of analysts, whose labours for the 


Public Good 
are not sufficiently known. But one serious evil was indicated, the 
samples not always representing those sent to the analyst. If different 
samples be forwarded to different chemists, purporting to belong to the 
same thing, a consensus of opinion cannot be expected. 

To Fight Melaria.—The had breath of swamps and fever-haunted 
regions must be resisted. It is idle to say that men should not go to such 
places. Men must live somewhere. The worst localities for health are 
often those teeming with luxuriance, To get bread, some dare anything. A 

Harvest of Death 


is often reaped with the heavy golden grain. Fowlers arsenical liquor is 











now being used in such malarious districts with advantage. Quinine, the 
common foe to fever, does not suit all constitutions. Still, arsenic is not 
A Pleasant Remedy 
to distribute in an agricultural community. Gelatine tablets of it are sold. 
In the campagna of Italy experiments are being tried to minimise the evil. 
Our English fens are not unlike such districts, though the greater sun 
power in warmer climes intensifies the mischief. Death lurks in the 
fairest and most fertile of spots. 
_ French Society of Hygiene.—The receipts last year of this useful 
institution were 11,717 francs, and the expenses 10,872 francs. There are 
308 titular members in Paris, and 135 provincial members. The publication 
of their Journal @ Hygidne has done excellent service. : 
Health Resorts.—Descriptive accounts of these will appear from time 
to time in House and Home. 


THE wHOUSE. 


Boiling Water.—When going to make tea, every housewife knows 
that the water should be boiling; but it is not every one who knows that 
over-boiled water is by no means so nice for the purpose as that which has 





* only just boiled. ‘This is because by lengthened boiling the air is taken out, 


and the water becomes flat to the taste. 


A. Tea Talk.—Dr. Ridge, in a London lecture, told some tales about 
tea. This leaf came to Europe through the Dutch 250 years ago, It con- 
tains four things—that which gives it the rough flavour, whichis from 
thirteen to eighteen per cent. of the leaf; a little volatile oil, which sends 
out the perfume ; 

The Theine, 


or tea principle, in crystal form ; and that extractive matter which darkens 
the liquor. Those who like colour and the rovgh taste can be easily satis- 
fied; but the finest teas are those yielding little colour, but much aroma. 

This aroma is brought out of the oil by boiling water. a 


Workshop of Life.—This is what M. Godin calls a human dwelling. 
He regards the house as one of the principal causes of well being. Hence 
the importance of having it well built, well cared for, and made comfortable. 


A Miserable House 


returns a man to a savage condition. He contends that as rulers make 
promenades-and gardens for the promotion of health and pleasure, they are 
equally interested in the happy transformation of workers’ dwellings. He 
thinks the satisfaction cf the home should be guaranteed to all. 


Invention Stayed.—Our present law of patents tends to stop in- 
vention. If not for serious expenses repelling inventors many an improve- 
ment in house convenience would take place. 


Soil Pipes have been put outside from supposed sanitary reasons, 
though subjecting them to frost. A civil engineer points out the fact of so 
many of these being frozen up. If placed inside, however, they should be 
ot good lead, well jointed and ventilated. Heasks: ‘* How can you secure 
health by fixing soil pipes in such a manner that they become blocked up 
for weeks together?” 


ea 


AGRICULTURE. 


A Lesson from America.—They really mean it in America. They 
mean to do something for Agriculture. The soil is there, and a big market 
exists in Europe. How to do it has been taken up most seriously and 
practically. 

A National Agricultural Society - 

was formed at Washington in 1841. A great convention of all existing local 
societies took place in 1851. With twenty-two states and territories 
represented, the United States Agricultural Society obtained organisation. 
The object was well stated. It was to ‘‘improve the agriculture of the 
country by attracting attention, eliciting the views, and confirming the 
efforts of that great class—the agricultural community.” Combinations of 
voluntary associations could eflect this. Then followed national exhibi- 
tions. 


Mr. Mechi.—Already £3,500 has been received for the benefit of the 
widow and family of the late friend of farmers. More subscriptions are 
expected. As the founder of the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institu- 
tion he had been the means of blessing many, though not expecting that 
misfortune would crush him in his old age. 


EDUCATION. 


Forget not Early Friends.—Schools for working men’s children 
are everywhere at hand. ‘They are as effective as they are cheap. They 
come as naturally as the sunrise comes. They are no novelties. Once it 
was not so. The worker had a difficulty to get learning for his child, 
which was doled out 


In Charity. 


Even that, as a favour, was hardly known less than acentury ago. Dr. 
Bell, from Madras, and Joseph Lancaster, the Quaker, have the high 
honour of inaugurating a popular system of instruction. The first confined 
his efforts to the Church of England, and his schools, called National, 
were strictly denominational. The Lancasterian system was founded for 
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all. No sectarian catechism was taught, no special dogmas were brought 
forward, though the Bible reading was made the foundation of religious 
teaching. George III. patronised Lancaster. In 1806 he uttered 
these words, ‘‘It is my wish that every poor chiid in my kingdom be 
taught to read the Holy Scriptures.” The Lancasterian movement became 
the British and Foreign School Society. 

City Patronage of Art Tuition.—A travelling scholarship wort 
4100 a year is offered by the Goldsmiths’ Company as a prize in technical 
education. The student must have gained prizes for design or modelling in 
three competitions. The scholarship will enable him to. study on the 
Continent. 


. Sunday Reading.—The library of Harvard, the oldest American 
university, is now open to readers on Sunday. 


The Teachers’ Association has had its annual meeting and con- 


ference. Sir John Lubbock addressed the meeting upon his projected 
Bill on the registration of teachers, and the organisation of schools, ‘The 
registration council would report on studies and examinations. The 


applicant for registration must show that he held a certificate of the 
Education Department of the College of Preceptors, or of some university, 
and be engaged in teaching. It is proposed to admit all teachers engaged 
for a certain number of years without passing an examination. 


LABOUR. 

Bismarck has been turning much attention to the state of the toilers. 
They are to be not only insured against accidents, but the protection is to be 
carried still further. Ele solemnly engaged not to rest with repressive 
measures to withstand the bold march of Socialism. He intended to apply 


remedial measures for the removal of evils troubling the working classes, 


He will do his best to help them, but they must not attempt to kick over 
the traces. 


Wages.—Tyne shipping engineers ask for as much as others get on the 
Thames.—Strike among the flatmen on the northern canals, wages being 
reduced considerably. —Carpet-weavers’ wages at Kidderminster are higher 
than in the North.—Chairmakers, badly paid, seek more pay.—Barnsley 
colliers at the Silkstone pits could not get their advance of ten per cent., 
and left off work, so throwing out many hundreds of other labourers, 


THRIFT. 

Thrift, like a sensitive plant, requires to be carefully tended and nurtured. 
Particularly does it need to be sleltered from the withering blasts of fraud. 
There are cheering evidences on almost every hand of its gradual extension 
and growth amongst us ; but, as we have indicated in former issues, safe and 
unquestionable channels of investment are as szve gud non of its ultimate 
success. The savings of the new disciple of thrift must be secured. And 
there can be no doubt of that being the case where investments are made 
through the Post Office. We hail with delight the evidences of the increasing 
popularity of this channel of investment, as given by the following state- 
ment made in reply to questions addressed to him by Mr. Williamson and 
Sir W. Bartlett in the House of Commons on Tuesday last, by 

Mr. Fawcett :— 
_ “TJ haye to state that the scheme for the investing of small sums 
in Government stocks through the Savings Banks came into operation 
on the 22nd of November Jast. During the ten weeks which elapsed be- 
tween that time and the 31st of January, the amount invested through the 
Post Office Savings Banks was £230,087. Of thissum only £1,289 had 
been sold, The number of 


Persons Purchasing Government Stocks 


through the Post Office Savings Banks has been 3,700, and the average 


4 


. 


$ 


a 
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amount of their investments £58. Of the £230,000 which has been thus 
invested, £138,000 was deposited in the Savings Banks for the purpose of 
immediate investment, and £92,000 was withdrawn from existing deposits. 
In spite of this withdrawal of deposits, I am glad to be able to state that during 
the period of ten weeks to which I have referred, the amount deposited in the 
Post Office Savings Banks has exceeded the amount withdrawn by £828,000, 
whereas in the corresponding period of last year the excess of deposits 
over witharawals was only £442,000. Besides the amount invested in 
Government stocks through the Post Office £30,200 has also been invested 
through the trustee savings banks. Although the plan for receiving Is. 
deposits at any Post Office Savings Banks, in the form of stamps has only 
been in operation throughout the entire country since the 15th of Novem- 
ber last, the number of new savings banks accounts that have been opened 
through its agency is no less than 131,500, and the number of stamps 
deposited has been 3,600,000.” 
The National Penny Bank.—Return for week ending 2nd Feb, 

_ Balance in hand last week, including interest added 


to December 31st last ade oe 5 om EOWA 
Net increase this week ... a apt we bh Zea 10 
Total Balance in hand 142,981 
Balance same date 1880 IOI, 534 
» 93 1879 ve 66.978 

9 »» 1878 39,435 

og HBT 14,055 


Transactions during week—1,673 new accounts 3 10,658 deposits; 717 
closed accounts ; 1,973 withdrawals. 


. 











The National Thrift Society.—The Treasurer (Mr. Samuel 
Hoare) and Committee are now making a vigorous appeal for the 
funds necessary for carrying on and developing their useful work, which 
includes the .establishment of Penny Banks and Provident Dispensaries 
throughout the country, and the gratuitous distribution of carefully pre- 
pared Thrift literature. Donations or subscriptions in aid of the society’s 
work should be addressed to the Treasurer or Secretaries (Colonel H. J. 
Willett and Mr. T, Bowden Green), at 1, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 





MERRY THOUGHTS. 


An American cook has a vegetable soup which has the flavour of the 
Garden of Eden. 

A crowd cheering their member’s sister shouted, ‘‘ Miss Wilberforce for 
ever!” ‘*No, no,” said she, ‘‘ not Miss Wilberforce for ever.” 

Some persons sheltering from rain in his chapel, Rowland Hill remarked 
that he had known men make a cloak of religion, but had not before seen 
them make it an umbrella. 

* Love is like a potato,” said Tom Moore, ‘‘since it shoots from the 
eyes.’ Byron added, ‘‘ Say rather because it becomes less by faring.” ~ 

‘“Why is love represented as a child?” asked a lady. ‘‘ Because,” 
replied Garrick, ‘‘it never comes to the age of wisdom and experience.” 

“Would you venture on an orange?” said one to Leigh Hunt. 
should be happy to do so,” he replied, ‘‘ did I not fear to fall off.” 


cor 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to 
me to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.—Lishop Watson. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. ) 


BROWN BREAD. 
Zo the Editor of “‘ HouSE AND HoME,” 

SIR, 

Science is always advancing, and her true disciples never hesitate 
to confess and repair their mistakes. The teachings of the wisest men of 
ten or fifteen years ago are not necessarily infallible, and may require to be 
supplemented, if nct corrected, by more recent discoveries ; but a serious 
fault in all popular works is that able, but not always therefore original, 
writers are too fond of repeating statements that up to that time had been 
generally accepted as irrefragable, and in so doing they appear to give to 
them their own imprimatur. Even in our most progressive sciences state- 
ments are often commonly circulated and accepted which a little inquiry 
would show had been exploded many years ago; but, after all, scientific 
men are only mortal. 

At one time it was believed that fine white wheaten bread was more nu- 
tritious and wholesome than any other, and even now many eminent men 
still hold that opinion. A mixture of bran and fine white flour is un- 
doubtedly slightly laxative, and possibly irritating, especially to persons 
not accustomed to it, though as constipation is lamentably frequent in all 
classes, one is compelled to pause before condemning it on this ground. 
I think we may venture to go as far as this now, however, that whole wheat- 
meal bread, nicely baked and carefully masticated—and what food does 
nat need sound teeth and much mastication?—is by far cheaper, more 
nutritious, and more wholesome than any other. Wheat can be ground 
with little trouble, whenever needed, in one of the many excellent and 
cheap small mills sold for the purpose, and then the objections often made, 
and quite correctly, to a mixture of bran and fine flour will not apply to 
such bread. 





THe LATE EDITOR OF THE “‘SANITARY REVIEW.” 
Wimborne, 


DIETETIC TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ HOUSE AND HoMs.” 





SIR, 

Your correspondent puts rather a difficult question. There are at 
least two kinds of worms from which children sometimes svffer—the round 
and the thread—both due to ill-health, certainly. The latter can often be 
temporarily got rid of hy an enema of salt and water, or gruel, or oil. The 
former often require more active internal remedies. As your correspondent 
objects to medicines, he had better let his children have abundant exercise, 
and, if possible, change of air, plain—very piain—well-cooked. food, and 
plenty of vegetables and nice fruit. No supper, no eating between meals, 
no bolting of food. ‘These little matters, combined with cleanliness, well- 
aired rooms, and early hours, will probably soon effect wonders. I may 
add that so important is a sound and scientific dietary in these cases that 
medicines alone seldom give permanent relief; at the same time I have 
never heard of such cases depending for their relief entirely on attention to 
the laws of health. 

Yours truly, 


A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
The Young Savage. 

Fine stories are told of the merry life of a young savage. 
Yes, he frisks about like a young bear, but he is trained to 
have no more feeling. He is as artful as a fox, and as :eady 
to steal. As active as a cat, he is as cruel asatiger. He is 
as sharp as a hawk to look after himself, but as slow as a sloth 
to learn anything better. With 

No Love 
in his heart, what cares he for pain to others? With no know- 
ledge of God, he is a rudderless ship ina rough and rocky sea. 
Don’t envy the merry life of a young savage. You may as 
well wish to be a silly, skipping kid, a chattering magpie, a 
bounding roebuck, or a hard-shelled crocodile. 

Look Up. 

A serpent looks up at a bird in atree, but it is to draw it 
into his jaws. A skylark looks up as he soars in song, but it 
is only to amuse itself, Manlooks up at snow-peaks and stars, 
but it is with thoughts of their beauty and grandeur. Children 
look up at their parents and teachers. Is it from fear or trust ? 
Do they look up to God in trouble? Do they look up for His 


smile and blessing? 
Ice has Heat. 


‘¢T’m quite sure it hasn’t,” said a boy, as a piece chilled his 
fingers. ‘“But it is a /a¢ent or hidden heat,” added the father. 
$s So it must be,” replied the hopeful, ‘‘ for I never found it.” 
Yet water at freezing point does not turn at once into ice, which 


shows 
Wo More Heat. 


It has to part with over a hundred degrees of heat before it is 
seen as ice. And ice has to give out this heat before it 
becomes water, which is quite as cold. We don’t feel the 
heat, but it is there. How lucky, or providential, this is ! It 
stops sudden freezing and sudden thawing. 

Cave Dwellers. 

In the oldest district of ancient Assyria the characters used 
to express a fouwse mean a cave. ‘This would show that the 
first dwellings there were caves. 

Gentle Creatures. 

The lion-tamer at Philadelphia, showing off his tricks ina 
cage, tripped and fell. A tiger flew at him, and tore him to 
pieces ina minute or two. When it was shot, another tiger 


began to devour it. 
The Chinese Boy. 


When well grown up he one day had a smart stroke from 
his old mother, and began to cry. ‘‘ What makes you cry?” 
she asked ; “‘ you never used to cry so when I beat you before.” 
“That is true,” he replied; “but then you hurt me, and I 
would not cry. Now you are older and weaker, and do not 
hurt me; so I am sorry for you, and cry.” 

The Mammoth Again. 

This monstrous beast of old, with his grand curved horns, 
that could have trampled down an elephant easily, has turned 
up in the Crimea. Some remains of him were found ina cave 
there, while close by were tokens of man’s presence in that 
day. There were burnt bones and some stone spear-heads, 
Man was a mammoth hunter there. 

Everlasting Cold. 

The State of Montana, in America, has a wonderful ice 
cavern, which knows no melting in the hottest summer. That 
ice is pretty thick, though Lake Geneva once was full of ice 
a thousand feet thick. 

The First Steamer 
went from New York up the river in 1806. What a revolution 
in commerce that voyage began ! 

Man Overboard! 

What a stir this cry makes! And why? Because the life 
of a man isat stake. What matters it when/there are so many 
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men? 

somebody to care for him and weep for him. 

life that is carried on—on—on—somewhere—after death. 
This makes death solemn. 

A Famous Boy. 

Ferguson was a shepherd boy. 

made a wooden frame, put strings across both ways, lay down 


But each one has friends, a mother, a wife, a son, 


on his back at night, looked at the stars through his string 
holes, and copied on a marked paper the twinklers that 
That boy became a famous 


shone through his frame. 


astronomer when older. 
Winter Sport. 


There is rare fun, but much danger, in the tobogganing cars _ 


flying down ice and snow slopes. 

lightful excitement. An upset on the way makes onlookers 

laugh, but may break the shooter’s bones. 

Hope Beyond ! 

The French statesman, Guizot, was dying. ‘ We shall meet 

again, my father,” said his sobbing daughter. “No one is 
more convinced of that than I am,” replied the great man, 

No More Flogging 
in the French schools ; but naughty boys may be expelled for 
certain periods. English soldiers and sailors are to be spared — 
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Each has a 


Not to waste his time, he 
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The rushing down is de- 


; 
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the lash, but English boys are to be allowed the privilege a 


little longer. 
Professional Footballers 


are objected to by associations, though professional cricketers 
have long been engaged. Coloured as “ minstrels,” 


some © 


persons have taken the title of “‘ Zulus,” and have played foot- 


ball for money, to the scandal of others. 
Health for the Young. 

These should look after their health, if only that they may 
merrily pass the day. How miserably mopish and wretched 
some young people are, just because they outrage the common 
rules of health! They who take care of themselves when 
young may be the hearty and happy parents of hearty and 
happy children, and enjoy their own old age. 

Health and Study. 

They who want to win the class or college prize must mee 
food, air, and exercise, to give vigour to brain. Late hours, 
close rooms, long sitting, and improper diet have lost many an 


examination, or spoiled a life for successful energy, though a — 


school prize were won. If foolish to give a sovereign for a 
crown, it is worse to lose the sovereign but never gain the 
crown. 

No God—No Master. 

This was the motto of the last journal of Blanqui, the 
French revolutionist, who spent thirty years in prison. He 
would never submit to rule of heaven or earth; he wanted no 
God and no master. This was simple pride, and worse folly. 
The child who yields not to parent or teacher is going on poor 
Blanqui’s way. 

Heroines. 

Girls who like romantic stories, and those bearing reflection 
after reading, should get Mr. Pitman’s “ Heroines of the 
Mission Field.” 
field, but few of them have shown the gwe¢ courage, the gentle 
endurance, the calm energy of female missionaries. Read the 


book, girls. 
Only Stones. 


A geologist had made a collection up in the hills, and sent — 


down the load by a man to his house in town. The fellow 
wondered what there was in the bag that seemed so heavy that 
hot day. Peeping in, he saw a heap of stones. 

A Bright Thought 


We have no want of heroes of the battle-— 


came. So he upset the lot, and marched comfortably along the 


road with the empty bag. 


according to directions. 


Reaching the town, he hastily filled 
up with stones lying near by, and safely deposited his charge | 





; 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Established to promote the Welfare of the Working Classes by means of 
Clubs and Institutes. 


BUILDING SOCIETY WORK FOR CLUBS. 


THE members of our clubs do not perceive, as yet, what a golden 
opportunity they possess, through assoczation, of obtaining benefits 
which would otherwise be quite out of their reach. Building 
societies, co-operative societies, friendly societies, and trade socie- 
ties all afford proof of the fact that what a man, szvgly, could never 
obtain, he can obtain with perfect ease by association. How is it 
that when there are upwards of a thousand clubs in Great Britain, 
in many of which there are upwards of three hundred members, 
they do not combine for something besides mere amusement ? 
What the Cobden Club in London has done in the way of co- 
operation for the purchase of daily wants, and what the Stratford 
Club has done to enable its members to purchase houses for the 
same sum that other men are wasting in rent, surely could be done 
in scores of clubs. 

We have been led to these reflections by the remarkable pro- 
gress of building society work started and carried on at the 
Workmen’s Hall, West Ham Lane, Stratford. No less than four 
societies—the First, the Second, the Third, and the Fourth Strat- 
ford Rock Mutual Benefit Building Society—have been established 
there during the last five years, and reports of all four are before 
us. The fifth annual report of the first of these societies shows a 
degree of progress which all the other three show according to the 
length of time they have severally been at work. The report of 
the first society shows that in five years no less than £10,180 has 
been advanced, by sale or ballot, in thirty-eight cases, on the mort- 
gage of houses, each advance varying from £200 to £300, The 
premiums realised by twenty sales amounted to £1,912, the eighteen 
other advances being by ballot. During the same period £2,516 
has been repaid, and the repayments continue steadily to increase. 
The sums advanced are repaid in ten or in twelve years and a half, 
without interest, the object being the legitimate one—not of en- 
abling one set of persons to realise heavy dividends out of the 
necessities of another set—but of enabling the members to become 
their own landlords. This is the true kind of building society— 
that which is for the benefit of the members and the borrowers, 
not for that of mere lenders. 

There are few, if any, modes whereby a working man can invest 
his hard-earned savings so profitably as in a building society. It 
is the most secure, for a man’s house is a thing in his own actual 
possession for ever, and goes to his family at his death. It is not 
like a coal-mine or a gold-mine, which, perhaps, does not exist at 
all except on paper ; or like a joint-stock bank, which may go into 
liquidation next week. It is also the most remunerative of safe 
investments, for it will generally give a man five fer cent. instead 
of two anda half per cent., which the Post Office Savings Bank 
gives him. Thus, £10 at compound interest will, in fourteen years, 
amount to £14 2s. 8d. if put in the bank ; but if put in a building 
society will amount to £19 16s. Take twenty-one years, and the 
result is still more striking. The £10 deposited in the bank will 
amount to £16 15s. 11d., but in the building society to £27 17s. 2d. 
We take these figures from an excellent address by Mr. J. F. 
Goodey, the secretary of a very successful co-operative building 
society at Colchester—one wholly managed by working men. The 
plan adopted by that society is as follows: The capital consists of 
shares of £25 each, which can be paid up by subscriptions of one 
or as many more shillings a week as the shareholder likes to pay. 
If he wants to borrow he must have paid up one-tenth of the 
amount of the loan ; so, if he wants £100, he must have paid up 
£10 of his £25 share, and then he gets the £100 advanced on the 
security of the house he wishes to buy. If he wants £200, he 
must have paid up £20 on his one or his two shares. Here, again, 
the society is for the members and the borrowers, not for money- 
lenders. In six years 170 members subscribed, in share instal- 
ments, £4,686, and £4,450 was lent to thirty-two members. The 
whole of the management expenses did not exceed £18 I5s. a year. 
This shows with how little waste associations of this kind can be 
carried on when men do their own work, and combine together for 
mutual advantage, instead of acting singly, and putting themselves 
into the hands of speculators whose sole object is to make money 
out of them. Under the plan just mentioned the member receives 
five per cent. on all his savings while waiting until he himself 
wants a loan; and then he can repay the money he borrows in 
fourteen years, paying 4s. a week for every £100 he borrows. Is 


r there greater folly in this world than to go on paying rent to land- 


bigs 














lords all one’s life, when on such easy terms a man can have the 
inestimable comfort and advantage of living in his own house? 
We repeat it, the power of association for mutual advantage which 
is provided by clubs should be utilised for the advantage of all by 
all, and not thrown away, as it too often is at present. Moreover, 
club membership, as a foundation for association for mutual profit, 
has this advantage—that it enables men to know each other, and 
estimate each other’s capacity and reliability. A society of men 
who are strangers to each other does not possess that great advan- 
tage. Be up and doing! HODGSON PRATT. 





PRIZES FOR ESSAYS BY MEMBERS OF AFFILIATED 
/ ChUSS;, IN. TOWN, OR COUNTRY: 


THE Council of the Union have great pleasure in announcing that 
LORD FRANCIS HERVEY has authorised them to invite members 
of the affiliated Clubs in London and.the Provinces to take part in 
an intellectual contest. After consulting the Union Council as to 
the best mode of carrying out this object, Lord F. Hervey has 
authorised the Council to announce that Five Prizes of Two 
Guineas each are offered by him for competition, under the condi- 
tions stated in the last number of House and Home, and in the bill 
sent to all Clubs. — 


FREE TICKETS OF ADMISSION TO THE “‘ROYAL VICTORIA 
COFFEE, MUSIC HALL” (WATERLOO ROAD). 


Lorp BRABAZON having kindly placed at the disposal of the Club Union 
six yearly tickets (each admitting two persons to the balcony) of the above 
music-hall, the Council invites application for the loan of the same. 

Applications for the use of these tickets will be dealt with in the order 
in which they are made. 

I. Each application must come from the Club president or secretary. 

2. It must be invariably stated (@) for how many sea!s application ts 
made (6), and for how many evenings. 

3. On receipt of an application a printed notice will at once be sent 
stating for what nights the tickets are sent. 

4. It is requested that on the receipt of this notice it be posted in the 

lub-house. : 

5. The tickets should be returned on the morning following the last day 
for which they are lent. 

6. Fadlure to return the tickets when due will deprive a Club of any 
Surther use of them. HOopGson Pratt, Chairman. 


CLUB, INSTITUTE, COLLEGE, AND CHURCH NOTICES. 
TO-MORROW, Sunday, February 13th, at the following Clubs :— 
PROGRESSIVE CLUB, Johnson Street, Notting Hill Gate, at 8 o’clock, 

Mr. H. L. WALKER, on ‘‘ The Spectroscope.” 


ELEusIs CiuB, 180, King’s Road, Chelsea, at 8 o’clock, Mr. J. FORSTER 
(‘‘Jif”), on ‘* Bumbles, Drones, and Working Bees.” 


BRYANSTON CLUB, 72, Seymour Place, W., at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hopcson 
Pratt, on ‘‘ Holiday Notes in South Germany.” 


CLUB NEWS. 

HAMPSHIRE UNION oF CLuss AND InstTrIruTES.—The annual report of this Union 
shows that the Clubs in Hampshire are behind those in Kent, Worcestershire, and 
Suffolk in unity for mutual advantage. We hope they may make greater efforts during 
the present year. What may be done by such local organisation to give life and useful- 
ness to the several Clubs is especially seen in the case of Worcestershire. The hon. 
secretaries of the Hants Union (the Rev. G. Cecil White and Mr. L. Powell) have spared 
no efforts to bring the Clubs up to the mark, but the offer of prizes for athletics and glee- 
singing produced no competitors. The cess tournament did, however, succeed, and 








. attracted players from Romsey, Basingstoke, Alton, and Eastleigh, Mr. W. B. George, 


of the Romsey Club, being the winner. ook boxes (supplied by our Central Union) 
have been circulated among five Clubs. An exczrszon to London and Greenwich was 
organised, and much enjoyed. Two Clubs (Otterbourne and Cheriton) have joined the 
Union during the year, making thirteen in all. Three members of their Council have 
attended our Council meetings during the year, Messrs. C. J. Drew, T. F. Osborne, and 
L. Powell. We congratulate our friends that they are not discouraged by the aati 
amount of co-operation they receive, and that they mean to fersevere. Their zeal will 
sooner or later, conquer the apathy of those whom they are trying to serve. Apathy 
comes from want of knowledge. 


Wicston Macna (near Leicester).—‘‘ The annual meeting of the Working Men's Club 
and Institute was held on the 3rd ult., when all the principal officers were re-elected 
and the report was accepted. A request was made that a copy be sent to the local news- 
papers and to //ouse and Home. The following is a summary of the Fifth Annual 
Report: Notwithstanding many fears of failure during the first. period of the Club’s 
history, we were encouraged by the faithful and persistent determination of the few who 
stack to our ship in distress, which helped to put our fears behind us, and to hope at 
least for moderate success. Our organisation is now upon a firmer basis, and in all pro- 
bability our future is assured. We commenced the year with forty-three members, and 
our present number is seventy-six. At the beginning of the year there was a debt of 424 
which has been reduced by £6, leaving the present deficit at £18 ; against which we 
have the whole of our furniture, books, and all the other articles necessary for carrying 
on the Club, the latter of which have been added to at the cost of 43 6s., and the more 
important newspapers, which we were obliged to abandon, are being, with others, again 
taken ; and as our position improves we hope to go further in this direction. In July an 
effort was made to establish a brass band, under the leadership of Mr. William Hurst, a 
member of the Club from its commencement. The results of his labour of love have been 
successful beyond the expectation of the most sanguine. Finding our present premises 
totally inadequate for the requirements of our increasing numbers, several meetings have 
been held, resulting in a resolve to form a limited liability company, with a capital of 
400, in 800 shares of ros. each, for the purpose of building or acquiring suitable pre- 
mises. In conclusion we say let us go on in our good work, remembering that the 
noblest characters of life are those that in their results reach beyond life, all striving to 
leave the world better than we found it.”—On behalf of the committee, J. ABBoorr 
Chairman; W,R. HERBERT, Secretary, ’ 
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NOTICES. 


Books for review, literary contributions, and general correspondence should be addressed 
to the Editor of House axd Homie, 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Allcommunications for the Editor should be legibly written on one side of the paperonly. 


_ It is understood that articles spontaneously contributed to House and Hrone are 
intended to be gratuitous. 


The columns of Howse and Howe are open for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the social and home life of the people. 

In all cases communications must be accompanied by the names and addresses of the 
writers ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ihe Editor is 0¢ responsible for the opinions or sentiments expressed in sigved articles. 


House and Hone will be forwarded post free to subscribers Zaying in advance at the 
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him at 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Ifstamps are used in payment of advertisements, 
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DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


In olden times the poor were either slaves, having their special 
slave quarters, or freemen with fewer comforts than house- 
hold slaves enjoyed. The emancipation of the serfs was not 
an unmixed good. He had the liberty, but was left to look to 
himself. No one was responsible for his shelter. 

While wages were low, and work was uncertain, the fare was 
bad enough and rude enough, but the home was no better 
than the fare. Even when times improved, cottages for farm 
labourers, and dwellings for town workers, were as stinted for 
room as they were defective in convenience and healthiness. 







In our own day, when there is no want of consideration for the 
real interests of the poor, and when it is recognised that a due 
regard to their condition is essential to the well-being of others, 
efforts have been directed to the question of better lodgings. 

The Peabody Fund has been devoted to the good work of 
providing wholesome and comfortable habitations at the least 
possible paying rate. ‘There was benevolence but not charity 
in this effort. The right kind of home was found, but paid for. 
There was no sacrifice of capital in this great accession of 
public convenience, nor was there even the sacrifice of interest 
on that capital. ‘The original fund left by that worthy citizen — 
Mr. Peabody was £500,000; at the close of last year it had 
grown to 4,750,697. : 

Much had been done in this right way. Nearly ten thousand 
persons occupied the accommodation thus provided. Among 
the advantages realised by the tenants may be mentioned clean 
and well-ventilated, as well as well-drained, tenements, orderly 
neighbours, baths and washhouses, meeting-rooms and libraries. 
The rent, though sufficient to bring a satisfactory interest on 
the investment, is far less than would be asked elsewhere for 
very inferior places. It averages but 1s. 11$d. per room, or 
4s. 44d. per week for a dwelling. 

It has been said that the Peabody dwellings were claimed by 
parties for whose use they were not originally intended. Any 
one visiting them sees such decent furniture, and such well-clad 
tenants, as to conclude at first sight that they are far from 
being the dwellings of the poor. To preserve the very safety 
of the houses, not less than to secure the peace of neighbours, 
none but the sober and well behaved were allowed there. Still, 
the artisan character of the inmates may be judged from the 
fact that the average income of the tenants amounts to 
41 38. 44d. a week. 

The work is going on. At the end of this year it 
is expected there will be additional accommodation for 
3,500 more individuals. One happy result has been 
already accomplished. The. health of the inmates has im- 
proved. While the death rate of London stood at 22} per 
thousand, it was but 19% in the Peabody houses. 

The success of the venture may warrant not only the ex- 
tension of the present scheme, but induce an effort to bless a 
class lower down in the social scale with similar benefits. Against 
this effort it has been urged that the people of that low standard 
would injure the structures and not pay the rent. On the other 
hand, may it not be hoped that they would be thus educated 
into more careful habits ? 

Degraded as they are, miserable dwellings have intensified 
the evil. A better home, and at no dearer rent, would revive a 
self respect well-nigh forgotten. ‘The inspiration of hope is 
the leading feature of self improvement. The man who had 
been driven from a wretched tenement to seek comfort in a 
public-house, finding a decent home with his children, would 
not only retain his wages, but be led to expend money and 
time to make that home more comfortable. A little more faith 
in this unhappy and even vicious vestduum of society would 
help in the establishment of improved dwellings for them. 








Religious News.—Dean Stanley’s eloquent reference to the death of 
Mr, Carlyle, in Westminster Abbey, has produced a profound impression. 
—In 1880 the ordinations in the Church of England were 1,382, of which 
679 were for priests’ orders.—The Bishop of Rochester preached at the 
Sunday evening opening of the late Victoria Theatre. —The Low Church 
memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury was signed by three bishops 
and goo clergymen.—The Church Union has 19,000 members.—The Bishop 
of Worcester’s wishes are utterly ignored by Mr. Enraght.—The two . 
Houses of Convocation have been sitting at Westminster.—The London 


‘Presbytery has been held.—Professor Graham’s last Balfour Lecture was 


on ** Thomas Chalmers.” —The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, is still lec- 
turing in Lancashire with great success.—The Baptist Missionary Confer- 
ence is holding a series of meetings.—The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s services 
are resumed, through his improved health.—The Rey. C, B, Symes is 
successor to the late Rev. Dr. Raleigh at Kensington. 
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POPULAR BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. HENRY JAMES BYRON. 


Eacu phase of life has its converse side; the gay are not always gay, 
neither are the grave always grave. Labour, application, thought, must be 
relieved by relaxation, amusement, and play. ‘‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” and the bow always bent loses its elasticity. Re- 
laxation and amusement are as much wants of our nature as are food and 
drink, and, like food and drink, they may be pure or otherwise. For 
nearly a quarter of a century Mr. H. J. Byron has been contributing to 
the enjoyment of his fellows ; and, taking his dramatic works all together, 
he may almost say that there is not a line in them which, dying, he 
would wish to blot. He has done as much as, and probably more than, 
‘any other modern writer to purify the stage. 


Birth, Parentage, and Education. 


Mr. Byron was born at Manchester in 1835. His father, a gentleman of 
literary tastes, for some time held aconsular appointment in the West Indies. 
His paternal grandfather was first cousin to Lord Byron, the poet. He 
was educated at a private school in Essex, and afterwards at St. Peter’s 
Collegiate School, Eaton Square, London. He had for a schoolfellow 
William Hewitt—now Sir William, v. c.—the hero of the ‘‘ Lancaster Gun,” 
who adopted the navy as a profession, and influenced Byron to think of 
the same career. The Hon. Mrs. Leigh, the poet’s sister, also favoured 
this idea, and she offered to procure for him a naval cadetship; but his 
parents refused their consent, and the lad resumed his studies, under a 
private tutor. He was articled to Mr. Miles Marley, a surgeon, and he 
subsequently eontinued his medical studies with his paternal grandfather, 
Dr. Bradley, of Buxton, an army physician of great experience. 


The Stage, 


‘however, had greater attractions than medicine for young Byron, and to the 
alarm of his relatives he took to the precarious calling of a provincial 
actor, in which capacity he played nearly everything—sometimes taking 
as many as eighteen parts in the course of a week, besides singing songs 
between the pieces. THe did not settle down to this vagrant kind of life, 
but entered at the Middle Temple, with the full intention of going to the 
Bar. This was in 1858, about the time that Miss Swanborough opened 
the Strand Theatre, and she having seen some trifling pieces which Mr. 
Byron had written for his own amusement, pressed him to write for her an 
opening burlesque. He complied, and ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” was the result. At 
its first performance it proved a complete success, and Charles Dickens, 
who was present, spoke warmly of the effort. Mr. Byion now relinquished 
the law, as he had previously done medicine and the sea, and settled downas 


A Dramatic Author. 


For years he contributed to the Strand burlesques with astonishing 
rapidity. Those best remembered are ‘‘ Aladdin,” ‘‘ Esmeralda,” ‘* Lady 
of Lyons,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” ‘‘The Maid and the Magpie,” and ‘* William 

_ Tell.’ He now wrote for other theatres. ‘‘ Mazeppa,” produced at 
the Olympic, was a great success. For the late Mr. Sothern he wrote 
‘‘ Dundreary Married,” and for Mr. Toole he has written some of the 
best things in which that inimitable comedian has appeared. ‘The 
extraordinary and unparalleled run of 


‘Our Boys,” 


for over four years at the Vaudeville will be well remembered ; and the play 
has been performed in almost every country on the Continent and through- 
out America, India, and the Colonies. It is everywhere greeted with 
enthusiasm. Some idea of his fecuadity as a writer may be gained from 
the fact that he has produced upwards of one hundred and twenty distinct 
pieces, only three of which are adaptations, In 1869, at the Globe 
Theatre, Mr. Byron appeared as 

; An Actor, 


in one of his own pieces, ‘*‘ Not such a Fool as he Looks,” with the most 
gratifying success, and he has since played in all parts of the country, and 
in the principal London houses. As a journalist Mr. Byron has done good 


work. Hewas | 
; The First Editor of ‘‘ Fun,” 


which largely attained its popularity by his exertions. He conducted the 
Comic News, edited Mirth, and during Mr. Lemon’s control of Punch, he 
contributed to that famous journal. Mr. Byron’s novel, ‘‘ Paid in Full,” 
which first appeared in Zemle Bar, had a good run, and was reprinted on 
the Continent in Tauchnitz’s editions of British authors. The working- 
habits of so prolific a writer will naturally be a matter of interest to the 
public. A recent writer says of him that— 

“‘He rises with or soon after the sun, and from that time until his 
dinner-hour is usually at work. Unlike the majority of authors, he affects 
no room in particular, but writes wherever his fancy happens to dictate. 
He ‘never makes a labour cf pleasure,’ and accordingly throws down the 
pen if he finds he is not in the vein. No noise disturbs him except whistling 
and whispering ; but whilst engaged in constructing a piece he shuts him- 
self up against interruption. He has, we believe, for many years abstained 
from writing at night, or even late in the day, his work being invariably 
done in the forenoon.” 

In private life Mr. Byron is esteemed as a gentleman and wit by a large 








circle of friends. He is ever ready to lend a helping hand to the unfor- 
tunate, and to aid in benevolent enterprises ; so that his private character 
is in harmony with his public teachings, and the honour and respect borne 
him by his friends is only surpassed by the popular favour showered 
upon him by the British public whom he has entertained so wisely 
and so well. 





EMERSON’S VISIT TO CARLYLE. 


In the principal biographical sketches recently published of the Chelsea 
sage, reference is made to a visit paid to him by Emerson in 1833. The 
following account of that memorable visit is taken from ‘English 
Traits” :— 

From Edinburgh I went to the Highlands. On my return 
I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and being intent on de- 
livering a letter I had brought from Rome, inquired for 
Craigenputtock. It was a farm in Nithsdale, in the parish of 
Dunscore, sixteen miles distant. No public coach passed near 
it, so I took a private carriage from the inn. I found the house 
amid desolate heathery hills, where the lonely scholar nourished 
his mighty heart. Carlyle was a man from his youth, an 
author who did not need. to hide from his readers, and as ab- 
solute a man of the world, unknown and exiled on that hill- 
farm, as if holding on his own terms what is best in London. 
He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and 
holding his extraordinary powers of conversation in easy 
command, clinging to his northern accent with evident relish, 
full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming humour which 
floated everything he looked upon. His talk, playfully exalting 
the familiar objects, put the companion at once into an 
acquaintance with his lars and lemurs, and it was very pleasant 
to learn what was predestined to be a pretty mythology. Few 
were the objects and lonely the man, “nota person to speak 
to within sixteen miles except, the minister of Dunscore,” so 
that books inevitably made his topics. 

He had names of his own for all the matters familiar to his 
discourse. Blackwood’s was the “sand magazine,” 
Frasers wearer approach to possibility was the “mud 
magazine ;” a piece of road near by that marked some fatal 
enterprise was the “grave of the last sixpence.” When too 
much praise of any genius annoyed him he professed hugely 
to admire the talent shown by his pig. He had spent much 
time and contrivance in confining the poor beast to one en- 
closure in his pen, but pig, by great strokes of judgment, had 
found out how to let a board down, and had foiled him. For 
all that he still thought man the most plastic little fellow in the 
planet, and he liked Nero’s death, Qualis artifex pereo ! better 
than most history. He worships a man that will manifest any 
fruth to him. At one time he had inquired and read a good 
deal about America. Landor’s principle was mere rebellion, 
and that he feared was the American principle. The best 
thing he knew of that country was, that in it man can have 
meat for his labour. He had read in Stewart’s book that 
when he inquired in a New York Hotel for the boots he had 
been shown across the street, and had found Mungo in his own 
house dining on roast turkey. 

We talked of books, Plato he does not read, and he dis- 
paraged Socrates, and, when pressed, persisted in making 
Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon he called the splendid bridge from 
the old world to the new. His own reading had been multi- 
farious. ‘Tristram Shandy ” was one of his first books after 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and Robertson’s “America” an early 
favourite. Rousseau’s “ Confessions” had discovered to him 
that he was nota dunce, and it was now ten years since he had 
learned German, by the advice of a man who told him he 
would find in that language what he wanted, 

He took despairing or satirical views of literature at this 
moment—recounted ‘the incredible sums paid in one year by 
the great booksellers for puffing. Hence it comes that no 
newspaper is trusted now, no books are bought, and the book- 
sellers are on the eve of bankruptcy. 
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He still returned to English pauperism, the crowded 
country, the selfish abdication by public men of all that public 
persons should perform. “ Government should direct poor men 


what to do. Poor Irish folk come wandering over these moors. 
My dame makes it a rule to give to every son of Adam bread 
to eat, and supplies his wants to the next house. But here are 
thousands of acres, which might give them all meat, and no- 
body to bid these poor Irish go to the mow and till it. They 
burned the stacks, and so found a way to force the rich people to 
attend to them.” 

We went out to walk over long hills, and looked at Criffel, 
then without his cap, and down into Wordsworth’s country. 
‘There we sat down and talked of the immortality of the soul. 
It was not Carlyle’s fault that we talked on that topic, for he 
had the natural disinclination of every nimble spirit to bruise 
itself against walls, and did not like to place himself where no 
step can be taken, But he was honest and true, and cognisant 
of the subtle links that bind ages together, and saw how every 
event affects all future. “Christ died on the tree. That built 
Dunscore Kirk yonder, that brought you and me together. 
Time has only a relative existence.” 

He was already turning his eyes towards London with a 
scholar’s appreciation. London is the heart of the world, he 
said, wonderful only from the mass of human beings. He 
liked the huge machine. Each keeps his own round. The 
baker’s boy brings muffins to the window at a fixed hour every 
day, and that is all the Londoner knows, or wishes to know, on 
the subject. But it turned out good men. Henamed certain 
individuals, especially one man of letters, his friend, the best 
mind he knew, whom London had well served. 





POLITICAL. NEWS (OF THE. WEEK. 


Home.—HOUSE OF LORDS.—(Feb. toth.)—Lord Enfield, replying 
to the Duke of Somerset, confessed that the India Office was utterly ignorant 
of the manner in which the Cabul correspondence had found its way into 
the Standard. Lord Kimberley, in answer to Lord Camperdown, said 
that he had seen it stated in the newspapers that some of the Boers engaged 
against the troops of Sir G. Colley had passed through Orange Free State 
territory ; but he had no information on the subject, and declined in its 
absence to enter upon the discussion of a difficult matter. Lord Granville, 
in reply to Lord De La Warr, regarding the Berlin Conference and Greece, 
feared if he made any positive ;declaration at that particular moment it 
might have the effect of increasing the risk of war between Turkey and 
Greece. 
the Order in Council reducing the number of divisions of the High Court 
of Justice and abolishing the Chief Justiceships of the Common Pleas and 
Exchequer might not come into operation, The Lord Chancellor stated 
the ground on which the Council of Judges had advised the adoption of 
the Order in question. They considered it more convenient to amalgamate 
the divisions where the business was of an exactly similar nature. Lord 
Denman withdrew his motion. 


(Feb. 11th.)—Lord Enfield informea Lord Waveney that the Govern- 
ment were not unwilling to produce further papers on the retention of 
Candahar; and they hoped to do so before the 24th inst., when the debate 
on Candahar would be taken. Lord Dalhousie stated, in answer to Lord 
Oranmore and Browne, that the evidence collected by the Agricultural 
Commission and the Commission on the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Act of 1870 would be published in the course of a week. The Select 
Committee on Highways Acts were re-appointed, and the Consolidated 
Fund Bill was read a second time. 


(Feb. 14th.)—Lord Granville, in reply to Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
said that there was no evidence at the Foreign Office of any proposal by 
Russia in 1876 to divide Central Asia between Russia and England; and 
regarding the language reported to have been used by Dr. Gillorly, the 
Bishop had written him disputing the interpretation put upon his language 
by Lord Stanley. The four Law Bills introduced by Lord Cairns passed 
through Committee, and were reported to the House without amendment. 
Replying to Lord Cadogan, Lord Kimberley said that as Mr. Gladstone 
did not receive an address from the Boers he could not reply to it. Lord 
Spencer, in reply to Lord Norton, said that the changes made this year in 
the Education Code were rendered necessary by the Factory Act of last 
year. 


(Feb. 15th.)—Lord Lytton made a personal explanation relating to a 
question raised by the Duke of Argyll last week regarding the construction 
of a bridge of boats across the Indus, expressing the opinion that the noble 
Duke had been misled by a preconceived opinion. The Duke of Argyll 
ntimated that evidence in his possession tended to show good ground for his 





Lord Denman moved an Address to the Crewn praying that | 


suspicion. Lord Beaconsfield thought Lord Lytton had done well to dis- © 
incumber the Candahar discussion of this question; but Lord Granville 
considered it would have been more conyenient if notice had been © 
given of the day when the whole matter was to be brought forward. 
Questions as to the cost of maintaining Candahar, and on South African 
despatches, were put and answered, and after a discussion the Alkali 
Works Regulation Bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—(Feb. toth.)—Mr. Gladstone, in answer — 
to Sir George Campbell, read communications addressed to the Cape 
authorities relating to the Boers. In reply to Mr. Onslow and other ques- 
tioners, Lord Hartington said the Russian correspondence found at Cabul 
would be laid on the table. He also stated that the Commander-in-Chief 
had written a minute on the retention of Candahar, which, if His Royal 
Highness permitted, would be printed. Sir William Harcourt, replying to 
Mr. Gray, said that the condition of Davitt had improved. The Speaker 
informed Mr. Gray that under the new rules of debate it would be quite 
competent for him to move the extension of the Coercion Bill to the whole 
of the United Kingdom on the motion for its third reading. Mr. A. O'Connor 
called the attention of the House to an article in the Word entitled ** Squaring 
the Irish Members,” and moved that the article in the Wor/d is a breach of 
privilege. Mr. M‘Coan seconded the motion. Mr. Gladstone. said the 
House would sympathise with the Irish members, but trusted they would 
be satisfied with the general feeling of disapprobation evoked by the article, 
and not enter upon an uncertain. debate on privilege. Sir Stafford North- 
cote concurred with the Prime Minister’s views, and Mr. M‘Carthy, Mr. 
Newdegate, Dr. Commins, Mr, O’Donnell, and Mr. Gray having spoken, 
Mr. A. O’Connor thanked Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote and 
withdrew the motion. 

The House went into committee on the Protection of Person and Pro- — 
perty (Ireland) Bill. Mr. Pugh moved an amendment to Clause 1, requir- 
ing evidence on affidavit of two witnesses before the issue of a warrant.. 
This was opposed by Mr. Forster and Mr. Rylands, and supported by a 
number of frish members, and negatived by 149 to 60. Progress was 
reported at half-past nine. 

The Universities (Scotland) Votings Bill was read a third time. 

Mr. H. Fowler moved an address to the Crown fora disallowance of the 
Order in Council abolishing the offices of Lord Chief Justice and Lord 
Chief Baron. The Attorney-General defended the Order. Sir H. Giffard 
urged the advantage of retaining the heads of Courts familiar with the dis- 
tribution of particular business. Mr. Marriott and Sir R. Cross took sub- 
stantially the same view. Sir William Harcourt, in opposing the motion, 
denied the allegation that the prestige of the ordinary judges would be 
lowered. Mr. Warton supported the motion, and on a division it was — 
rejected by 178 to 110. 


(Feb. 11th.)—Mr, Childers, replying to Colonel Stanley, said that he 
had conferred with Lord Kimberley, and that reinforcements had been 
offered ty Sir G. Colley. Mr. Gladstone, in answer to Sir W. Lawson, 
said the communications with the Boers had been sent through President 
Brand. 

The House went into committee on the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill. An amendment to Clause 1, moved by Mr. Thompson, 
with the view of getting rid of the word ‘ suspected,’ was negatived by 269 to 
58. Mr. Dillwyn moved an amendment limiting the retrospective action 
of the Bill, and Mr. Forster stated that the Government were willing to 
limit the Bill to the Ist of October last. Mr. Gray, Mr. M‘Carthy, Mr. 
Rylands, Sir S. Northcote, Mr. Warton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. T. Sullivan, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Mr. Daly, Mr. 
Byrne, Mr. Gill, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Finigan, Major Nolan, Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr. P. Martin, having sus- 
tained the debate for four hours, Mr. Dillwyn’s amendment was rejected 
by 193 to 61. Mr. Gray moved to fix the 1st of February as the date 
to which the Bill should extend back, but he was defeated by 218 to 63: 
Mr. O’Donnell moved to omit high treason from the category of crimes 
dealt with by the Bill. The Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Gray, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Molloy, Sir 
Wm. Harcourt, and others spoke, when the amendment was rejected by 
225 to 49. : 

(Feb. 14th.)—Dr. Commins inquired whether any post office officials were 
empowered to open and read private letters; and Sir William Harcourt 
said the power maintained was given under the Ist Vict., cap. 36, sec. 25, 
and had been continued ever since. He declined to make any statement 
as to its present use. Mr. Childers stated, in reply to Colonel Stanley, 
that Sir W. Colley had requested reinforcements, and that the War Office 
had determined to send additional aid. Mr. Grant-Duff said, in answer to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that President Brand was aware that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to give certain terms to the Boers. Lord Hartington, 
in reply to Sir William Palliser, said that the calculation that the cost of 
maintaining Candahar would be £1,400,000 had been framed by competent 
authorities. Replying to Mr. Firth, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre said the New 
Courts of Justice would be ready by Easter, 1882. 

The House was in Committee during the whole night on the Protection 
(ireland) Bill. Several divisions were taken, and amendments were 
rejected. 


(Feb. 15th.)—Mr. Grant-Duff, in reply to Mr. Richard, said that the 
news of an armistice with the Basutos had been confirmed. Sir W. VY. 
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Harcourt stated that Mr. James Stephens, Fenian Head Centre, was in 
Paris. Mr. A. O’Connor asked if preparations had been made in Irish 
gaols for the reception of ladies coming under the Coercion Act, but Mr. 
Forster declined to answer the question. 

~The House went into Committee on the Protection Bill, and several 
proposed amendments were rejected. 


(Feb. 16th.\—The House resumed the Committee on the Protection 
Bill, and the amendments proposed were rejected on division. 


Canada.—Ortrawa.—(Feb. 8th.)—The Dominion Senate resumed the 
debate on the Pacific Railway Bill. The discussion was continued till 
midnight. 


(Feb. 9th.)—In the sitting of the Dominion House of Commons Mr. 
Robertson moved that the correspondence relating to Professor Hind’s 
charges should be laid on the table of the House. The Hon. Ene eope. 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, in replying to Mr. Robertson, pro- 
nounced the charges to be outrageous and unjust, and Professor Hind’s 
motives to be improper. After considerable discussion Mr. Robertson’s 
motion for the production of the correspondence was eventually carried. 


(Feb. 11th.)—The Dominion Senate passed the second reading of the 
Pacific Railway Bill, by 47 against 20 votes, 

(Feb. 12th.)—The Supreme Court in this city has unseated the following 
members of the Dominion House of Commons—Mt. Ferreault, of Charc- 
voix, and Mr, Larue, of Bellechase, the latter being disqualified. 
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United States.—WasHIncTon.—(Feb. 8th.)—A resolution intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives expressed increasing solicitude 
regarding the painful condition of affairs in Ireland. 


TRENTON.—-The New Jersey Assembly, after considerable opposition, 
adopted resolutions of sympathy with Ireland. : 


PHILADELPHIA.—(Feb. 9th.)—Congress counted the electoral vote for 
the post of President and Vice-President, declaring Messrs. Garfield and 
Arthur elected. 


New Yorxk.—(Feb. 11th.)—The Illinois Legislature has adopted a 
resolution of sympathy with Mr. Michael Davitt, and the Illinois Senate 
has passed a resolution expressing sympathy with Ireland. 


WaASHINGTON.—The Foreign Relations Committee of the House have 
agreed to report a Bill for the payment, with interest, of the East Florida 
claims, growing out of the Treaty of 1819 with Spain. 

The Territorial Committee of the Senate recommend the creation of a 
new territory, to be called Pembina Territory, consisting of the northern 
half of Dakota. 


(Feb. 12th.)—The Senate considered the Postal Appropriation Bill, and 
voted favourably on the amendment proposed by the Post Office Com- 
mittee granting 1,000,000 dols. for subsidies to American iron steamships. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives ap- 

pointed a sub-committce to report as early as possible on Mr. Newberry’s 
resolutions respecting Professor Hind’s charges. 


New York.—(Feb. 13th.)—The Colorado Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion expressing sympathy with the Irish people. 


France.— Paris.—(Feb. toth).—The Senate agreed, by 170 to 94, to 
a Bill restoring to Lyons a central Mazrze. 

The Chamber discussed the Supplementary Estimates for 1881, and M. 
Magnin declined to say when he contemplated issuing redeemable rentes. 
The Government, he said, were watching the money-market, and would 
select a favourable moment. 


(Feb. 14th).—In the Senate the discussion on the General Tariff Bill 
was opened, two speeches being delivered, one by M. Feray, the well- 
known cotton spinner and Protectionist, and the other by M. Fresneau, a 
Brittany Legitimist, who contended that France, being more heavily bur- 

dened than other countries, and production consequently dearer, was at a 
disadvantage in regard to her competitors. 

In the Chamber, on the second reading of the Press Bill, an amendment 
providing that foreign journals should not be excluded from France except 
by decision in Cabinet Council was referred to the committee. The clause 
punishing articles inciting soldiers to mutiny was agreed to by 290 votes to 
141. An amendment was proposed by M. Marcou imposing three to 
twelve months’ imprisonment for vilifying the Republic, the Chambers, or 
the Presidency. The committee recommended the punishing only of in- 
sults on the President, and this was agreed to by 288 votes to 195, insult 
to the Republic and the Chambers being struck out by 264 votes to 217. 


Germany.—BErRLIN.—(Feb. 8th.)—In the Chamber of Deputies a 
Bill for amending the administration of government circles was read a 
second time. 

i (Feb. 9th.)—The. House of Deputies was engaged in the consideration 
of petitions. 

_ (Feb. 1oth,)—The Chamber was busied with financial questions of 
purely domestic interest, i 
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(Feb. 11th.)—The Prussian Chamber of Deputies was occupied with 
Bills for the construction of several new junction railways, and with schemes 
of administrative reform, 


Greece.— ATHENS.— (Feb. 7th. }—M. Mavromichaelis, the War Minister, 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies a royal decree prohibiting the re- 
tirement of time-expired men from the army, and another decree empower- 
ing the Minister to enrol men between thi:ty and forty in any district in 
which it may be thought necessary. The Minister of the Interior ordered 
the completion of the carriage roads between Lamia and Varybopi, Lamia 
and Phurna, and Lamia and the frontier. A colonel of engineers is stated 
- have forwarded to the War Office plans for fortifying the environs of 

amia. 


(Feb. 8th.)—At the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies M, Mavro- 
michaelis, the Minister of War, made a statement to the effect that the 
present strength of the army was 54,000 men, of whom 39,663 had been 
enrolled since last summer. Some of the Deputies friendly to the Govern- 
ment criticised the prudence of revealing the actual strength of the Greek 
forces, but the Opposition commended the act. The Premier stated that 
the reserves would shortly be called out, when the army would number 
75,000 men. 

(Feb. 9th.)—The royal decree calling out the National Guard has been 
published. M. Coumoundouros, answering an interpellation in the 
Chamber, said that Greece had at present, with the reserve, 74,000 soldiers 
quite ready for war. 

(Feb. 1oth.)—The Chamber of Deputies read the Bill a first time grant- 
ing a provisional credit for February. Several minor Bills were also 
passed, 

(Feb. 14th.) —The Chamber of Deputies read the Bill granting a provi- 
sional credit for February a third time. M. Mavromichaelis, the Minister 
of War, submitted a Bill for the provisional organisation of a National 
Guard, to consist of men aged from thirty to forty, who will garrison the 
various forts, military stations, &c. 


Italy.—Rome.—(Feb, 12th.)—The Chamber of Deputies continued 
the discussion of the Bill for the abolition of forced currency. 

(Feb. 14th.) —The Chamber of Deputies continued the discussion on the 
Bill for the abolition of the forced currency. Signor Magliani thanked 
those Deputies who had spoken in support of the Bill, and was proceeding 
with his speech, when he suddenly became unwell and was forced to leave 
the House. He will continue his speech to-morrow. 


Roumania.—BucHAREST.—(Feb. 13th.)—A Bill presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Minister of Public Instruction providing for 
the establishment of new schools was submitted to a special committee. It 
meets with general opposition. 


Spain.—Maprip.—(Feb. 9th.)—The House of Deputies sat for a few 
minutes only. Sefior Sagasta, the Prime Minister, made a brief declara- 
tion to the effect that the Government would proclaim and defend its 
policy when in opposition. He read a Royai decree suspending the 
Session size die. The general election will probably occur in July or 
August. 





HISTORY FOR WORKERS. 


To tell the tale of human progress one need describe the 
beginning of our race. As books were not written in very 
early times, we have to find out primitive history by digging 
up remains of man and his works. The deeper we dig, the 
nearer we get to the earliest records of his life. 

Great empires rose and fell. The Roman empire was very 
great and strong, but it was younger than the Persian. ‘That, 
again, came up as Babylon declined. Egypt was older still, 
and had grand buildings like the Pyramids long before the 
Christian era. But even then we discover ruder pyramids as 
we go further back. And far before the first one was raised 
there were structures of a rough order. Still in this very 
Egypt itself we come to the flint tools we should only expect 
to find in the hands of savages. 

This is our first lesson in history. In Palestine, Italy, 
Greece, India, Mexico, France, and England, we have the 
same record. All say that their early inhabitants used stone 
weapons and stone tools, knowing nothing of metals, and not 
able to form a vessel of the rudest pottery. Man everywhere 
seems alike in his wants. But the mere presence of flint tools 
only shows the relation of time im the country. 
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WHERE. TO LIVE. 
Sydney Weather Map 
appears daily, with records from forty places. Letters indicate the 
weather, as #. for hail, ~ for rain, f for fog, and J, for blue sky. 
American Crops 
for 1880 were 475,600,000 bushels of wheat, 1,500,000,000 of 
maize, 413,000,000 oats, 40,000,000 barley, 24,000,000 rye, 

and 6,000,000 bales of cotton. 
Colonial Honesty. 
On Australian goldfields the bank is often a rude slab and 
bark hut, and the clerks in charge sleep, perhaps, in a calico 
tent beside the deposits of gold. 


Hudson Bay Possessions. 

Canada paid the Company £300,000 for its assumed rights. 
The land was, both west and north, good for nothing, from its 
distance ; but railways are running up there, and a million 
homes will dot those rich lands before long. 

An Eden at the Cape. 

The romantic, fertile, and healthy Knysna district is gather- 
ing its immigrant farmers. For grain and potatoes, grapes and 
apples, poultry and dairy, timber and stream, it will have few 
rivals anywhere. Steamers run there. 

Melbourne Cup Day. 

At least 120,000 saw the horse Grand Flaneur win the race ; 
he ran two miles in 3 minutes 34 seconds. For the Cup twenty- 
two started. The Railway Stakes resulted in a dead heat. Orient 
won the Maiden Plate. Race lotteries were styled séances, 

Rather Cold. 

This winter, -one day, as is said, the people of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba way, indulged in acold of eighty degrees of frost. 
They voted to remain indoors that day, for Jack Frost to have 
his fling. : 
American March. 

The population gain to the States in ten years is 11,500,000: 

Scalping an Emigrant. 

Out West the od/e Indians attacked a farm. ‘The master 
fought long and fiercely with an axe. Caught by a rope, he 
was bound safely. The women were shamefully treated and 
killed. The children were fastened indoors and burnt to death, 
The man was placed in a hole, which was filled in, leaving his 
head out. Scalped, with lips, nose, eyelids, and ears cut off, 
he was left to die by inches in the burning sun. Such Indians 
are the men of real life, not the heroes of books. 

Where Not to Live. 

Intending emigrants are so earnest in the search for homes 
that they often neglect to learn where they should not go. 
Those who suffer from our frosts had better avoid Manitoba, 
and those who cannot stand the English sun should fight shy 
of Australia. A damp atmosphere like in Western New 
Zealand would hurt one, and the dry air of Adelaide try 
another. Windy Wellington braces some, but troubles others. 
The soft airs of Brisbane are delightful for bronchial com- 
plainers, while relaxing for other tender ones, 

Consumption and Cold. 

The hard, dry, sparkling, cold of Canada West is rather 
favourable than otherwise, but the consumptives cannot stand 
the lesser but the moister cold of Canada seaward. 

The Cape for the English. 

The Dutch Boers are three times as many as our people 
there. As the colony is a good home and halt the distance of 
Australia, what hinders Englishmen emigrating thither? Only 
till of late did Cape folks make any effort to interest others in 
their country. A good Land Law now has opened the door. 

Where is it ? 

Upon a person in the train saying he had been in Australia, 
a man started up and said, “ Did you know my brother there, 
Tom Johnson?” The returned colonist asked whéré his 
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brother lived, but all the other could say was, ‘‘Don’t know ; it - 
was somewhere in Australia.” As Australia is nearly as large 
as all Europe, and as between two and three millions are out 
there, it is hard to pick out the genuine Tom Johnson. 

The Outfit. 

It is a great folly to buy a large outfit. This runs away 
with money better spent in the new home. It is a bother on 
the voyage, and a greater bother on arrival at port. One — 
moves like a soldier with an excess of baggage. Itso hampers 
movement, and causes annoyance all round. 

It is Not Wanted. 

Ifa man go to New Zealand or Australia, the clothes are found 
there to be but a trifle more than here. One can thus buy 
what is wanted and when it is wanted. The voyage 1s not 
long, and many changes are not required, Go out with dress 
fit for cold days and warm ones at sea, but do not burden with — 
a heavy stock. : 

Real Enjoyment. | 

A young couple stood at the doorway of their humble but 
comfortable hut one evening. ‘The first crop was nearly ripe. 
A little garden before them sent up its pleasant perfume. 
“How nice,” said the husband, “ it is to have a home of one’s 
own!” “It is,” added the other; “and I am so sorry now I 
was at first unwilling to leave the old country. Had you 
stopped there, toiling on for another, with so many wanting 
your situation, you would not have been so happy. Yes, tt 1s 
nice to have a home of one’s own!” 

Stick at Home. 

“Why don’t those poor creatures move out of that horrid 
court ?” asked a gentleman of a policeman. “ Because they 
like it best,” was the reply. ‘Surely, the country this bright 
summer time would please them, and the work would be 
healthy,” added the first. ‘‘I know they half starve in filth 
and foul air here,” rejoined the officer ; “ but if you take them 
out and put them on a good job in the fields, they sicken for 
London. They miss their old mates, their old public, their 
old ways, and they hurry back pretty soon.” 

Resources of the Empire. 


It was well said by Sir A. Galt that “The Empire can 
supply its own food.” Our colonial possessions furnish us 
with all we require. Tropical produce can be brought from 
Queensland, India, and the West Indies. What will grow in 
England is produced at less expense in the colonies. All the 
metals and minerals of use are raised therein. Woods of all 
kinds are to be had. Their pastoral capabilities 

Stand Unrivalled. 


It is not food alone, but all that adds to the convenience 
and comfort of daily life, or that can minister to its luxury 
and refinement, may be had from our colonies. In them 
our fleets find shelter. Our national life is sustained and 
strengthened by the spread of Britons over our vast Colonial 
Empire. 

Clean Shirt Trouble. 

Gold-diggers had to be their laundresses at first, and then paid 
heavily for labour done when washerwomen came on the 
ground. The women were very independent. One of them 
declined to scrub for a certain young man. He dropped the 
talk about soap, but used a little soft soap in speech. A heart 
was gained. The knot was tied. The ruffian then turned 
round and exclaimed, ‘‘ You are my wife now, and must wash 
my shirts.” 

Study of Minerals. 

Some intending emigrants have gone to Jermyn Street 
Museum to study the mineral collection there. Others have 
attended some of the lectures there. Going to a new country, 
a knowledge of metals has proved very useful. Instances upon” 
instances might be cited of men dropping upon grand prizes in 
a colony, simply because they had the right eyes for minerals. 
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HEALTH AT THE ANTIPODES. 


AT the Social Science Congress, recently held at the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion, the Health Section was presided over by the Government Medical 
Officer, Dr. M‘Crea. His opening address treated of ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
Hygiene.” 

He did not take quite the hopeful tone of some. Such activity among 
sanitary reformers, so much public discussion of sanitary subjects, and the 
declaration that so many 


Diseases were Preventable, 


ought to have been followed by more practical results than he saw. In 
Great Britain, at any rate, the change had been really hardly perceptible. 
One thing was certain, that the most deadly gases are those which give 
no warning to our senses. It was not satisfactory to know that places, in 
spite of improved sewage arrangements, had very 


High Death Rates. 


Melbourne was adduced as an example of this fact. Formerly the night 
soil was carted out from the city and deposited in the park lands three 
miles off. The unpleasantness to passers-by on the high road, and loud 
outcries of fear from coming pestilence, decided the authorities to take 
more active deodorising measures. The matter was trenched. In 1870 
the City Council had the whole effectually removed, and enforced an act, 


Closing the Cesspits 


and adopting the pan-closet system. This mixture with dry earth was 
removed during the night at certain intervals. 

Still, added the Doctor, there was no perceptible difference in the death 
rate. Thus, it was 16°18 per thousand in 1871, 14°65 in 1872, 15°05 in 
1873, 18°36 in 1874, 19°90 in 1875, 17°46 in 1876, 17°32 in 1877, 16°18 in 
1878, and 16°81 in 1879. These figures are, nevertheless, much below 
those of any European capital. Were not the chief part of the city little 
above the river level, a more decided effect might have been seen, as an 
effective system of 

Underground Drainage 


could have been carried out. 

He admits the care taken in the ventilation of public buildings, as 
churches, schools, and theatres—so far in advance of the condition of such 
edifices in Britain—and the thorough inspection of lodging-houses, while 
lamenting the want of drainage. No town has, perhaps, for its capacity, 
spent so much to procure an abundance of good water. But the fact 
remained; that Melbourne was far less healthy than the country towns. 

___ He believes that sufficient importance is not attached to the question of 
individual 
- Susceptibility to Attack 
from disease. The lowering of the system lays one thus open to contagion: 
That lowering, said he, in the colony, proceeded from excessive indulgence 
in food and drink, not less than from improper diet. 

The report gives these words from the President, ‘‘ It was not sewerage, 
ventilation, drainage, and other such sanitary measures that caused the 
rise of nations ; it was temperance, the practice of virtue, controlling the 
passions and appetites, and subjecting the body to healthful exercise and 
severe training, that produced the dominant nations of antiquity.” He 
instances the 

Health of the Jews. 


Their immunity from epidemics is a well-recognised fact. 
while the mean average among Christians is 36 years, 11 months, among 
the Jews it rises to 48 years, 9 months, The most prosperous and healthy 
of all communities, they are known as the most sober. The Mosaic 
directions regarding hygiene, the purification of earth, water, and air, the 
choosing, killing, and dressing of food, with the mode of ridding them- 
selves of refuse products, 

Reward the Obedient. 


He closes his criticism thus, ‘‘ It is clear we have yet much to learn in 
regard to the laws of health, and it is only by patient inquiry into the 
natural laws under whieh we live, and a careful observation of the relations 
of these laws to human health, that we shall be able to erect a temple of 
Wygeia, the foundations of which are hardly yet laid.” 





USE OF COLONIES. 


TueEy do not seem of much use to some countries that get 
little from them, and do little to develop them. A remarkable 
expression has been uttered by the German Chancellor. “I 
want no colonies,” said ; he “ for us in Germany this colonial 
business would be just like the silks and sables of the noble 
families of Poland, who have 


No Shirts to their Backs.”’ 


As all his efforts are directed to make Germany a self-con- 
tainéd nation, he is not ready to expend any of its stréngth or 
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resources outside. Colonies might be pretty ornaments, but 
are not substantial advantages for him. 

To Britain, on the contrary, colonies are the great source 
of her wealth, as well as prestige. In the swarming of the 
hive, people go off to other 

Britains across the Sea. 
There they mix with their own race and blood, and retain 
their own national habits and modes of thought. They 
increase, by their increased means, the trade of the mother 
country. ‘They are still customers of her manufactures, and 
better customers. They send their raw produce to her marts, 
in her ships, and under her flag. Her literature is theirs. Her 
sympathies are theirs. Her aspirations are theirs. The 
Greater Britain 

is thus developed for mutual advantage. Better still, the 
colonial system of the Empire not only extends national com- 
merce, wealth, and power, but it is a marvellously hopeful 
factor in the elevation of the whole human race. 








EMIGRATION NOTES. 


Canada is expecting large supplies of the suffering Irish. No move- 
ment is expected on behalf of the suffering English and Scotch.—Grazing 
has received a great impetus by the English cattle trade, though the 
rigorous enforcement of the Orders in Council for the slaughter of beasts 
on arrival is a serious check.—Fears are entertained that a monster land 
monopoly will be created by the grant to the Pacific Railway Company.— 
The cold in Manitoba lately was only sixty-seven degrees of frost.—The 
New Brunswick land companies are moving ahead.—The Homestead Law 
of Canada is a copy of that proceeding from Congress.—It is found in 
each place to be more profitable to the State to give away land than to 
sell it. : 

Ceylon.—The coffee leaf is not free from disease this season. 


The Cape.—In spite of Transvaal troubles Mr. Burnet, the emigraticn 
agent in Blomfield Street, is sending off numbers of good emigrants. 
As a halfway house to Australia the importance of the Cape will be 
increasingly felt. The Transvaal, though now the scene of wars, is having its 
advantages for settlement well put forward in discussion. 

New Zealand.—The quiet tone prevailing in colonial papers is an 
evidence that business is better, and that the surcharged labour market is 
being relieved. So small a space as that occupied by the colony can be 
easily glutted. It is but one-seventh the size of Queensland or South Aus- 
tralia, or a fourth that of New South Wales. 

Western Australia.—The pearl fishery is suffering from the un- 
willingness of native divers to work, since some have been run off with by 
alligators.—The colony is putting flocks up into new pastures northward. 


South Australia.—One of its farms will this year turn out half a 
million bushels of wheat—The colony is now agitated by the battle e 
tariffs, as duties have been raised to the Sydney level, to the displeasure 08 
Adelaide traders.—The railway system is being extended northward. The 
rails go 200 miles beyond Augusta. Some think the South Australians 
ought to carry that line across the continent to Port Darwin. Possibly a 
private company may undertake this speculation on a good land grant. 


Queensland.—The Western Railway is being visited by the Duke of 
Manchester, who is interested in the opening up of the rich pastoral 
western districts—The gold mines continue to pay well. Five hundred 
and twenty tons of quartz in one place realised 1,186 oz.—The people are 
saving money. Most devote it to securing and improving a farm or a 
business, but 16,000 persons have £700,000 in the Savings Bank.—In 
twenty years Queensland has risen from 30,000 persons to 230,000; from 
80,000 tons of shipping a year to 135,000,000; from £1,250,000 exports 
and imports to £6,500,000.—Some yields of wheat in Darling Downs 
district brought forty-five bushels. 

Tasmania.—The gale of December 26th destroyed much property. 


Victoria.—Flowers are raised for perfumery purposes.—A hot wind, 
the Sunday after Christmas, began early with 9o° in the shade, rose to 
102°, but fell at night to 65°.—Victoria won with two wickets at the 
Intercolonial Cricket Match.—The gas and water bill for Government 
House is £700 a year. 

New South Wales.—The terrible drought obliged Sydney people to 
water streets with the sea water. At Bourke the thermometer was at 116° 
in the shade.—Complaints were made of the cricketers being too intent on 
gain of money.—Protection ideas are extending. Government advertises 
for engines, &c., of colonial manufacture only.—The Sydney Bulletin 
offers £1,000 for further inquiry after remains of Leichhardt’s exploring 
expedition of 1848.—The Intercolonial Conference at Sydney will be of 
great importance to Australia. 
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COURT. 


The Queen sent £1c0 to the Afghan War Relief Fund.—The Réunion 
Artistigue recently held a concert, at which the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
and the Princess Mary and Duke of Teck were present. —The Royal Blind 
Asylum, Edinburgh, will have the Queen as the patron of its coming 
bazaar.—The Duke of Connaught presided at the anniversary dinner of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, on February 10th.—The Queen took leave 
of the Empress Eugénie at Osborne Cottage on Monday.—The Rey. Canon 
Farrar dined with Her Majesty on Sunday at Osborne. 


LITERATURE. 


Mr. Carlyle’s Funeral took place at Ecclefechan. 
beside that of his mother’s remains. 


Cheap Books.—lIt is said in America that tenpence will purchase 
almost any of the great masters in writing, whether prose or poetry. It is 
true that the books are poorly got up, and that they cannot last long, but 
the end is attained in a large sale and an extensive reading class. French 
novels are brought out in a similar cheap form. England is still the 
dearest book market. 


The Boden See, or Lake of Constance, is described by Mr, Capper. 
Bordering five States, it presents different social aspects. 

Dickens’s Works are being brought out in an edition de luxe by Chap- 
man and Hall. Nearly all copies are bespoken. 

A Gutenburg Bible, not complete, is to be sold with Lord Hamp- 
ton’s library. 

The Famous Children’s Publisher, Mr. Darton, has departed this 
life, at the age of 77 years. 

A Valuable Work appears giving the researches of Major Ceanola 
among the ruins of Cyprus. 

Copyright Law.—English writers had a meeting last Saturday to 
review the American propositions about this law, but they decline to accept 
of only three months as the limit of time during which protection fora 
work can be obtained in the States. Why is the copyright not placed on 
the same level as the patent ? 


The grave is 


ART. 


Not a Phidias.—The statue discovered in Athens, and supposed to 
be the work of Phidias, is now ascertained to be only a Roman copy of 
the goddess Athena by that great master. 


Three-Choir Festival.—This charming union of the choirs of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester is this year to be held at the last- 
named place. 

Old Masters.—<As the Exhibition of the Old Masters closes on the 
12th of March, and is open till seven in the evening, no time should be 
lost by those who have not seen the pictures. 


Music Schools.—The Society of Arts grants £100 to the National 
Training School for Music. 


FASHION. 


Dress.—The daughter of the President of France at a recent concert was 
dressed in a brown velvet, partly embroidered in gold. The high collar 
was decorated with designs in gold, while the lace ruche that fell asa 
jacket was secured by a pearl arrow. A gold braid adorned her large 
round hat. The lady of M. Jules Ferry wore a beaver bonnet, the crown 
being worked with gold beads, which also studded the strings. Near her, 
Mdme. Rouzeau, formerly Christine Nilsson, had a grand beaver pelisse, 
trimmed with sable, and fastened by an immense diamond clasp. Beneath 
the pelisse was a plain brown cloth dress, the collar of which was trimmed 
with narrow silver braid. The clasp of the collar was aclosed winged 
butterfly of diamonds and pearls. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The Last Dance.—The cotillon is the last dance of the ball. The 
Princess of Wales has much favoured it. When the room is somewhat 
cleared, so much the better, the chairs are placed round the room for 
couples. The French have introduced a number of new dances in it. 


Funny Folks on Play.—lt is not often that an adage receives so 
practical an illustration as it did at Sheffield the other day, where a pro- 
fessional team, which had excited the ire of the football world in receiving 
remuneration for playing, was mobbed and hustled, and literally got 
“‘ more kicks than halfpence.” 

The Champion Quoiter of Great Britain, David Haddow, is matched 
against John McGibbon. The first is a twenty-one yards player, and the 
jast an eighteen yards. 

Sport.—The great boat-race between Hanlan, of Canada, and Laycock, 
of Sydney, for £500, besides the Championship, was won on Monday by 
the Canadian. 

Theatres.—Mr. Irving and Mr. Booth meet for the first time on the 
boards for acharitable object.—Mrs, Langtry, so celebrated foy her beauty, 
is to appear on the stage. 








SANITARY TOPICS. 


Ladies’ Sanitary Association.—It was pleasing to notice the 
number of ladies who took notes of Dr. Richardson’s admirable lecture on 
** Foods” last Saturday evening. 


Butterine Again.—The Food Act was applied to a case in Liverpool 
last week. A customer asked for a pound of shilling butter in a shop, and 
was supplied. The City Analyst was favoured with a specimen, and 
declared it butterine. The shopkeeper stated that the label on the article 
declared it butterine ; but, as the party got it when asking for butter, the 
fine was inflicted. 


Water too Dear.—A Hazlewood farmer sent to London milk from the 
cow. An analysis brought out the fact that the customer had to pay for 
more than one-fourth his supply in water only. The farmer admitted the 
fact, and was fined £10 and costs. 


Workhouse Milk.—London is not yet clear of the milk adulteration. 
One man had a penalty of £ro for serving a workhouse and an infirmary 
with an article one-fifth of which was water. Similar cases in Dublin met 
with a like punishment. A Putney inspector stopped a vendor in the street 
and wished to purchase milk. Being well known, his object was suspected, 
and the milkman refused to serve him. As the party had been fned before, 
the magistrate took note of the incivility and ordered another fine. 


Compulsory Vaccination.—A conference of the London Society for 
the abolition of compulsory vaccination has been held at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street. Mr. Tebb reports on the ‘‘ Sayings and Doings at the Paris 
International Anti-Vaccination Congress.” Dr. Hart’s work on the ‘* Truth 
upon Vaccination” has been translated into French by Dr. Alexis Boggs. 

Moon Blindness may be rare, but it is not lessa fact. Sleeping 
under a skylight in bright moonlight is not safe. The writer knew a man 
who got thereby his face completely drawn aside, and had to submit toa - 
painful and expensive operation. It is true, that took place ina country less 
obscured by mist and cloud than this. A curtain, however, should be 
drawn across a skylight if any one, especially a child, have to sleep be- 
neath it. ; 

The Sanitary Institute.—The second Wednesday evening in Fe- 
bruary, March, and April is to be devoted to papers upon sanitary subjects, 
at 9, Conduit Street. The first will treat of ‘‘ The Law in Relation to 
Sanitary Progress.” 

French System.—Unwholesome lodgings attracted the attention of 
the French authorities before English ones thought of the subject. Laws 
were passed by the Republic in 1790 and 1791 giving power to munici- 
palities to issue edicts for the removal of causes of general insalubrity. But 
the question of the 

Inviolability of the Dwelling. 


as well as the rights of property, stayed the reformer of abuses. The law 
of 1850 removed many difficulties'in the way. Unfortunately few munici- 
pal councils adopted the means this enactment gave them power to employ. 
The Commission of Insalubrious Dwellings has much to do before Paris is 
relieved from the crying evil. 


Hot Sand Warmer.—What a comfort is a warm bedfellow these 
winter nights! Why not use a bag of really dry sand warmed first in the 
oven? It is as good as the water bag, and gives less anxiety about an es- 
cape of contents. One of these to the feet and another to the back, or any 
other needful part of the body, would be a blessing to many a chilled 
subject. 

Health Ignorance.—Professor Barker says, ‘‘ The zgv/s fatuts of life 
still dances over the bogs of our misty knowledge.” This is not en- 
couraging news. 

Health and Sin have amore natural connection than is generally 
supposed. Ignorance and filth have been properly called Siamese twins. 


Diseases are Capricious.—They come and go we know not how or ~ 
whither. They seize upon some and pass by others. They are virulent at 
one time and not so atanother. They donot always follow like causes ; 
for men inhale vile odours or drink bad water repeatedly without percep- - 
tible effect. They rage far and wide one year, and in another are scarcely 
recognised but in very limited quarters. 


Health for Ladies.—All who have time and means should hear Dr. 
Richardson’s course of lectures on ‘* Domestic Sanitation.” This really 
means health at home. These are delivered at the Society of Arts’ Hall, 
John Street, Adelphi, every Saturday, at 5.30 pm. The nine lectures cost 
a guinea. Prizes for the best knowledge of the subjects taught are offered 
by that father of sanitation, Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B. Dr. Richardson’s 
certificates for attendance and proficiency will be useful to many. 

Health in the Schoolroom has long enough been neglected. One 
of the best educational signs of the times is an attention to this subject. 
The School Board of London deserves all praise for devotion to drainage, 
ventilation, warmth, and all that tends to the real comfort and health of © 
scholars. A decided gain appears in the improvement of order. Bad air, 
with undue cold or heat, should be charged with much of the restlessness 
that disturbs the school. The average duration of life depends consider- 
ably upon health in the schoolroom, 


Pure Water.—It should be known that the bright, sparkling appear- 


ance of some much vaunted spring water is simply owing to the presence - 
of gaseous impurities, 
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Overcrowding at Croydon.—What are the sanitary authorities of 
Croydon about ? On several occasions recently the disgracefully over- 
crowded condition of the railway huts at Sanderstead has been made 
public through the police court, and on Saturday last, at the Petty Sessions, 
it was stated that eighty persons—men, women, and children—are living in 
three huts, and that in some cases as many as ten lodgers slept in one 
room! Perhaps zow the sanitary officers will take action. 

Infected Milk.—A farmer named Collier was summoned at Reigaie 
the other day for permitting a milker to continue his work whose son was 
ill with diphtheria, of which he subsequently died. Mr. J. D. Jacob had 
warned the man to desist from milking, but his advice was not heeded, and 
the defendant was consequently fined £5. 

The Jewish Sanitary Code was the subject of a lecture by Dr. 
Richardson in St. Paul’s Chapter House. The audience was composed 
of members of the Homiletical Society. Five aids to health were described 
—Passover cleaning, sabbath rest, chastity, temperance and watchfulness 
in foods, and care of the sick and poor. The chief Rabbi, Dr. Hermann 
Adler, joined in the subsequent debate. 


The Sanitary Exhibition this year will be held at South Kensing- 
ton, in July and August. 


Gas Escape.—Vinegar leaked through cracks in a floor to a leaden 
gaspipe, and so ate a hole in that, which occasioned the rnpleasant escape 
in the house. 


THE HOUSE. 


The Soap Question.—All who ramble over many lands must have 
observed the part played by this useful article, as well as the absence of its 


Healing and Comforting 


qualities. Savages do not favour water, much less soap. They are content 
with the preservation of the insensible perspiration, and not a little of the 
sensible, as it would have hard work to pierce the dirt of long past years 
accumulated, leave alone a dab of ochre and grease laid on for high-days 
and holidays. 
Supposed Civilised Nations 

have often a serious want of sympathy with soap, and not much less with 
water. An Englishman going for the first time abroad is puzzled and an- 
noyed to find, when stripped British fashion for a hearty wash, that the 
water supply is very meagre, the towel but a mere rag of calico, and soap 
utterly wanting. A man is apt to say 


‘¢ Nazareth ”’ 


under the circumstances. If he go to purchase the soap, he discovers that 
it is quite another thing from the j‘e//ow he used at home, which gave the 
honest lathering. He gets a hard, impracticable morsel, well shaped and 
scented, but valueless for’a hearty wash. What a laundress would do with 
it is a mystery. 
Honest Soap 
is a desirable article at home or abroad. It must do its work easily, com- 
fortably, and satisfactorily. There must be no loss of time, no excitement 
of temper, no want of efficiency attendant on the ablutionary process. John 
Bull has a reputation for grumbling. This arises from no mere bad temper, 
but a great notion that all that comes to him must be up to sample. He 
hates shams, and is quite ready to pay for 
Money’s Worth. 


Adulteration of soap has lately occupied a German paper. A common 
trick is to gain by weight, as soap is sold that way. An additional load of 
water in it, therefore, pays the first hand at a sale, and readily deceives the 
buyer ; but he who keeps it long on the shelf waiting for a customer, or 
stores it awhile after purchase, realises the effect of dry air on the weight. 


Clever Chemists 


have aided the manufacturer in a contrivance to fix this excess of water. 
Soap, then, may have three-quarters of its weight in water only, and yet 
look like another sample where the moisture is but one-eighth of the 
weight. This may be clever, but it is pure adulteration and cheating. 


Another Trick 


is to mix something besides water, to give the soap the dignity of weight. 
Gelatinous substances are capital for the purpose. They fit in and fill in 
to admiration, though of no use to the man who buys soap for cleansing 
purposes. Alumina and silica are often added. Now, hot water will dis- 
solve the gelatine, or glue mixture, though not able to affect the others. 
-Waterglass is another frequent ingredient. Among 


A Adulterants 


are gypsum, clay, starch, chalk, bone-ash, and barytes. Impure fats are 
much employed. These very disagreeable substances are disguised by the 


‘Same means with which some dirty people try to hide their unpleasantness 
—the use of perfumes. 


Milk Burning.—“ Well, then,” says Meggie, ‘‘ just cover the bottom 
of the boiliug pan with cold water before putting the milk into it.” 


Warm Beds.—One recommends hot sand in bags. Another contents 
imself with hot bran. Take it hot from the oven, and it will bless cold 










feet. Aurelia suggests that a fire-brick be put in the oven just before bed- 
time. Then, an hour before retiring, cover it with flannel, put it into the 
bed, draw all the clothes smoothly over, and lay a pillow outside of all on 
the brick. P6lly says: ‘* Throw a little salt into the warming-pan, and 
suffer it to burn a minute previous to using.” 


A Boiler Burst.—By all means have a safety-valve on the boiler ; 
this will let off the dangerous excess of steam. Open taps connected with 
circulating pipes or boiler. Ifthe water does not run, stop firing till the 
clearance is effected. 


A Model House is described in the Magazine of Art. It is that of 
Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the Society of Arts. Holland 
Park Road is favoured with this beautiful mansion. 


Portable Closet.—An American has done good service by inventing 
a portable fountain water-closet. In winter, after what inconvenience 
many householders have endured, it must be very handy. All the parts 
can be put in the lower casing, and so facilitate removal from one room to 
another. The fountain isa tin overhead, connected by a tube, and sus- 
pended by a pulley to a wall peg. An enema jet is connected for use if 
required. They have been extensively required at seaside lodgings, 
Their use would add to health as well as to comfort. 


A New Tongs, called Boardman’s tongs, has a grooved surface to hold 
an object, with provision for a plate-lifter, and a hook for lifting kettles. 


Wholesome Homes.—Dr. Hartshorne’s book, Our Flomes, gives 
excellent counsel. He warns people of the effects of damp cellars. He 
disapproves of papered walls, prefering paint or whitewash. Fireplaces 
of an open character should be in rooms not required to have fires, but 
necding ventilation. Whenever possible, the water-closeis should be in 
extensions from the house. 


Value of Women.—In the early digging days, there was a great 
want of the feminine quantity. They rose high in the market. A miner 
speaking on the question exclaimed, ‘‘ They are just worth six times their 
weight in gold.” 


Lofty Rooms and Appetite.—The story goes that on the ceiling 
of an Edinburgh club-room being raised several feet the appetite of the 
people at table so increased as to astonish and alarm the caterer. 


Ferns in Town.—lIt is really hard to get up a flower garden in a 
great city, or even succeed with pot flowers in a room or window ledge. 
But ferns—so graceful and fair, so suggestive of country haunts, of wooded 
dells, of dear green lanes—may be easily grown. They require no great 
time or attention. Their charming fronds unroll their green freshness, and 
the trembling leaves of Aaidenhazr are ever wafting health and welcome. 


Architects to the Rescue.—Would such simple questions as drair« 
age and ventilation be ignored were architects alive to their duty? A city 
coffee establishment, for the better class of customers, has been recently 
adorned and beautified, while made adapted to the new trade, but the 
crchitect forgot that ventilation was needed. The windows are difficult to 
raise, and no other contrivance is at hand to bring a change of air. 


Small Panes are fashionable, because olden, though as ugly as 
inconvenient, and quite unsuitable to our dull sky. 


Misused Walls.—The eye is often distressed at the sight of an 
obtrusively gay or elaborately adorned wall. The want of relief is painful. 
Pictures are out of place there, and the glory of furniture is dimmed 
thereby. 


High Art and Architects.—Some who are fond of talking about 
hizh art in structures are not so eager in matters of low art. Style, for a 
certain class of buildings, may be all very well, but practical utility and 
common convenience should be regarded in all constructions. For houses 
to be tenanted, for homes to which our climate confines us so much, atten- 
tion to such humble matters as those pertaining to 


The Removal of Waste 


is of serious importance to comfort and health. It is in this direction that 
Mr, Ernest Turner lately travelled in his famous paper on ‘‘ The Sanitary 
Work of an Architect,” before the Architectural Association. It is not 
satisfactory to learn from Mr, Griffith, C.E., that ninety-nine out of one 
hundred advertised systems about sewage arrangements should be inferior 
every way to the most simple means usually adopted. Progress is not 
always forward. 


HOME. 


Woman’s Duties are dealt with in Miss Cobbe’s published lectures. 
She urges women to raise themselves, and not to. depend on others for 
assertion of their rights. But she faithfully tells them that only by the true 
and honest performance of duty can they hope to rise. She speaks of re- 
ligious, personal, and social duties. She is no believer in the doctrine of 
obedience to husbands. 


A, Good Wife.—On the death of his gentle and sympathising wife 
Mr, Carlyle declared that ‘‘ the light had gone out of his life,” 
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EDUCATION. 


Deaf Mutes are best taught by the oral method, or the watching of the 
lips of the speaker. Abbé Tarra, of Milan, recommends teachers to give up 
the use of signs. 

The Student’s Atlas, fifty-two maps, has been coloured so as to mis- 
lead ; the Orange Free State is put as British. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has two good maps of the British Isles and England. 
The ‘‘Comprehensive” atlas of Collins and Sons, 120 maps, gives 50,000 
names. The Indian Survey continues to issue capital maps. The Ord- 
nance Survey county maps are six inches, and parish maps twenty-five 
inches. The former are 2s. and 2s. 6d., the latter Is. to 4s, 

The Welsh have been stirring for higher and intermediate education. 
An influential committee has been collecting evidence from teachers, 
ministers, school boards, &c. Everything proves the barrenness of the 
field of superior education. Many of the endowed schools being under 
Church of England influence, the Welsh Nonconformists, by far the 
majority, are shy of supporting them. 

University College Movement.—Established in the budding days 
of educational progress, this London institution has not forgotten its 
brilliant course under Lord Brougham. More room has been given to 
classes. There are eleven apartments devoted to physiology. The theatre 
will hold 170 students. Not only is there an expansion for chemistry, but 
the theatre for 

Technical Chemistry 
will seat 400. Libraries and lavatories are provided. But the chief novelty 
in this expenditure of £100,000 is the establishment of all that is needful in 
an 

Engineering School. 
The laboratory arrangements in connection therewith will make the school 
the first of its kind. 

The Shaftesbury Ship.—An entertainment of the friends of this 
industrial school was got up by the lads. Sir Charles Reed and other 
educationalists were present. The brass band played some airs with 
spirit and good time. Then the actors performed the fairy home play of 
‘* Nurseryrhymia,” to the decided pleasure of the visitors. Some hornpipe 
dancing very suitably wound up the evening’s amusement. 

Free Library.—The good people of Edinburgh decline to tax them- 
selves to have a free library. Only 7,619 were in Javour of the movement, 
but 15,708 against it. While so many English towns of moderate size 
have such a centre of attraction to workers, it seems strange that the 
capital of Scotland should object. 





———- 


AGRICULTURE. 


Suckling Calves.—While some suppose that more rapid breeding 
would follow the early removal of calves, it has been shown that in Aber- 
deenshire, where the suckling system is in vogue, there is more rapid and 
regular breeding than elsewhere. 

A Paying Cow.—A man bought a cow that has in twenty years 
brought him £2,000, and he has two dozen of her progeny by him. 


Potato Cheese.—This is being made in Saxony. To five pounds of 
boiled pulp a pound of sour milk is added with some salt. After kneading 
twice the cheese is put into small baskets for evaporation, and then dried 
in the shade. Some farmers have two parts of potatoes and one part of 


milk—others one part of potato and two parts of milk. If kept dry, these . 


cheeses never engender worms. 


Foot and Mouth Disease is marching across the country. As when 
a stone falls in water, and the waves stretch on and on till the shore is 
reached, so this plague seems to be bounded only by the sea. If not work- 
ing time, winter is the talking season of farmers. Some say ‘‘ Reduce the 
rates,” and others add ‘‘ Reduce the rent.” As the Corn Law League 
was to the worker of old, so it is proposed that another League may 
benefit farmers. 

Butter versus Meat.—In Ireland, as in England and Scotland, 
meat-raising is the grand thought. Dairy-work may be troublesome, but 
it pays in butter twice as much as that got by beef or mutton, Why should 
we import ten million pounds’ worth of butter? 


Cow Indigestion, from overfeeding in the outhouse, not only pro- 
duces a bad breath, but seriously affects the quantity of milk, and gives 
the butter an objectionable flavour. 

Apple Harvest.—Four years ago America was said to have produced 
the amazing yield of 125,000,000 barrels of apples. But last year the 
advance was up to 200,000,000 barrels. 


The Cotton Crop in the States is 25 per c:nt. larger than the greatest 
known one raised in slavery times. Six million bales would be considered 
most welcome to Lancashire. 


The Potato Bugs in America held carnival last autumn outside the 
potato field, They had fared so well as to get quite frolicsome. Hearing 
of some great social meeting being held,‘they invaded the assembly in such 
force as to scatter the ladies in screams and the menyin strong expressions, 











LABOUR. 


Sugar Trade.—We rightly pity the Bristol sugar refiners, whose busi- 
ness has suffered so much from the competition of foreigners protected 
by their Governments. But in spite of the system of bounties the sugar 
refining business has in sixteen years grown from 400,000 tons to 700,000. 
The cost to the consumer also is lessened one farthing a pound. 


Careless Workers.—A number of Barnsley colliers have been fined 
for putting their own lives and those of others in peril by carelessness and 
recklessness, 

Capital and Labour Partners.—A remarkable house decorator 
of Paris, M. Leclair, has, according to some, solved the great problem of 
the times, the association of capital and labour. He gives his large staff. 
of workmen a share in the profits of his business. 

Industrial Co-operation.—At a meeting of the Leeds Industrial 
Co-operative Society, the net profits of the 67th half-year were £19,049. 
The capital at the end of 1880 was £162,524, rather too large an amount 
to keepin motion, Attention was directed at the meeting to the great 
increase of whole-meal consumption, special milling facilities having 
been obtained by the Society. 


THRIFT. 


Compulsory Insurance of all workmen engaged with steam or 
water is now proposed by Prince Bismarck. In his Bill the employer is 
bound for three-fourths of the insurance payment. The other fourth is not 
forthcoming from the workman, but is to be paid by the poor relief organi- 
sation of his district. In any case of accident the insurance will come in 
the shape of wages to the sufferer. In case of death provision is made for 
the widow, and for the children up to fourteen years. This would be hard 
upon employers, who would take care to reduce wages accordingly. 

Earnings and Savings.—A singular assertion has been made by 
Government officials. This is that they who save most among the workers 
are those who, as a rule, earn the least. Out of their little they manage 
to put by something. Mechanics with large wages are thought to show 
less thrift than their supposed inferiors in the labour market. 





INVESTMENTS. 


Midland Railway Company.—The last half-year’s traffic brought 
43,449,770. The working expenses came to a trifle over the half of the 
gross receipts. A dividend of 6} per cent. is declared. 

French Economy.—Workers in France, especially those engaged on 
land, are mindful of expenses. They often appear very mean according to 
British notions, sparing this and sparing that; but while the jovial Eng- 
lishman is flinging his cash freely about, and not too careful of the morrow, 
the Frenchman has piled up a nice little sum for a rainy day. 

Glasgow Bank.—It is a noble sum raised to help the suffering share- 
holders, being £389,000. 

Buying for a Rise.—Investing in an alpenstock for-mountaineer- 
ing. ; 

Age of Bicycling.—The members of the bicycle clubs are accus- 
tomed to date their letters “‘ B.C.” Is this to give future times an idea 
of their great antiquity ? 

Punch on Investment.—‘‘I find it so difficult to pay calls,” said a 
busy lady, mother of a large family, to her husband. ‘‘So do I,” he 
replied, as he thought of his large investment in the shares of the Minimum 
Under-Mining Company, which hadn’t yielded anything except a hali- 
yearly report of their ‘* Doings.” 


COMMERCE. 


Trade and Peace go together; but the peace must not be from help- 
lessness and weakness, or commerce will be little advantaged. M. Spuller, 
at a recent French banquet, thus defined the word : ‘‘ Yes, we want peace, 
but a strong peace, a worthy peace. We want peace without boasting, but — 
not peace without hope.” 

Ships’ Lights at Night.—The German Government has ordered the 
old rule to cease by which fishing-boats had to carry red and green lights. 
So far from helping to avoid collision, the practice, especially in rough 
weather, tends to forward it. The dancing about of the colours, owing to 
the rolling of the waves, dazzles and puzzles the mariner. 

The Prussian Economie Council is actively at work. The 
tendency seems clearly Protectionist. It is proposed even to limit hawking 
goods. A stricter look-out will be kept upon the ‘importation of foreign — 
wares. Itis Germany forthe Germans. The extension of the Council 
over all Germany is already contemplated. There is to be an Imperial 
Minister of Commerce. 





CHARITIES. 


Scarlet Fever Convalescents.—Assuredly there is an occasion for 
Miss Wardell’s efforts to found a Home for Scarlet Fever Convalescents. 
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It is proposed to have this near London. Restoration to health will be the 
sooner effected, and the spread of disease be prevented. A charity for the 
poor at present, it is hoped to establish another home for such as can 
afford to pay. 


German Hospital.—Last year 1,476 cases were admitted. Since 
1845 the in-patients have been 32,764, and by no means confined to 
Germans. Out of 13,415 out-patients last year, 1,288 were for accidents, 
Besides these, 5.215 were treated at two dispensaries belonging to the 
hospital. The receipts for the year were £9,195. Very few such institu- 
tions do the same amount of good service at so reasonable a cost. 


London Orphan Asylum.—Here no less than 550 children are 
cared for. The education is of a high class; seventeen passed last year at 
the Oxford Local Examinations. The Science and Art Examinations weré 
most satisfactory. The annual cost for maintenance and education of the 
boys and girls has been £17,000. 

A Pauper Parish.—The Vicar of Grandborough, in Bucks, reports 
that about three-fourths of the inkabitants of his village are potential pau- 
pers, that all past work are dependent on relief, and that one-third of the 
cottages have but a single room. 


DUCIE TIES: 


Gold Institute.—And why nothayve one? There is the flourishing 
Iron and Steel Institute, which bas done such excellent service in relation 
to iron and steel manufacture. Anyone who has had to do with the 
assaying of gold ores, or who has worked practically on a reef of auriferous 
quartz, is aware of the unsatisfactory state of the scientific question of gold. 
This institute will therefore take cognisance of all that pertains to the 
raising and purifying of nuggets and gold dust. 


The Society of Arts again.—No learned society has done so much 
practical good work as this. Its encouragement of inventive talent, its 
zeal in the extension of British resources, its labours in the development of 
colonial industries, well deserve grateful acknowledgment. It was this 
society that nearly sixty years ago offered a gold medal fcr the best sample 
ef Australian wool, and another for the production of the greatest quantity 
by one grower. 

Coffee and Cocoa Houses.—The movement began in Liverpool. 
A few friends of the working classes sought to present a counter-attraction 
to the public-houses in the worst part of the town. Sailors and lumpers 
were the principal men they tried to benefit. Success came at once. The 
places became popular. They were made inviting, and took quickly. 


They were Profitable. 


But the promoters, seeking no personal advantage, devoted the profits 
to an extension of the good effort. They went further. Determining to 
rescue another and advanced class of workers, as clerks and storemen, 
they started superior houses. These were furnished with harmless games, 
thoroughly appreciated by men in the long dinner hour The better 
houses have*paid 50 per cent. upon the cost. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
Lightning in Paper. 
Swedish filtering paper treated with acids, and laid on painted oilcloth, 
will, when dry and rubbed, give out electric sparks several inches long. 
. Revolving Cannon. 
This will really perform the traditional trick of shooting round the corner. 
A German has now perfected this mischievous toy. There will be no 
doubling or dodging with that instrument at work. How clever this age is 
in killing ! 
Paper Timber 
is being made of straw boards. This paper receives a chemical solution, 
is well pressed and rolled, becoming quite a fair, timber-looking material. 
That Old Rhinoceros 
must have had acold time of it. The carcass washed out of a bank in 
Siberia told a strange story of old times. There Jay a creature just as he 
died ever so many thousands of years ago. Twice as big as our living 
rough hides, he scorned to roam over 
a” Sunny Lands, 
as thesedo now. He dwelt right under the Great Bear; but he hada 
famous jacket to keep out the cold, with long hair unknown to the modern 
rhinoceros. What a pity the whole skeleton was not secured. His head 
and foot will tell a good deal of his ways of life, and the sort of meals that 
built up such a framework. 


Weight of Snow. 
Six inches of snow over London means a weight of nearly nine million 


tons, 
What is it? 


A cave in Moravia has turned out ‘part of a jaw, having six teeth. It is 
human and not human. Professor Schaffhausen calls it a child’s jaw; if so 
it must have been of giant race. A hunt will be made inthe cave for some 
other part of the body. If neither man nor ape, what was the creature ? 





Can Ireland and Scotland Join? 


Some doubt union of Ireland with England, and may see less difficulty 
with Scotland. What Mr. King proposes is to run cut an embankment 
that shall make one land of the British Isles. Only nineteen miles of a 
channel will have to be filled up, and stout granite and basalt are handy. 
But then 

The Depth 


is 470 feet—that will swallow some cart-loads of stone. There is the rush’ 
of the Gulf Stream through that narrow gullet at the rate of six miles an © 
hour. Can man run out a wall of rock to stand that pressure? Could we 
drop into the water the Great Pyramid and add a sufficient number of its 
size, alternately up and down to wedge in, the isthmus would be made, 


Kitchen-Middens in Natal 


These are relics of avery ancient race, having rude 
They dwelt in houses on lakes, like 


have been discovered. 

pottery and fiint tools, but no metal. 

some folks do now in New Guinea. 
Hydrophobia 

from a wolf’s bite. Several persons are suffering in this way from the 

attack of a huge wolf in the Apennines. 





Temperance News.—The Church of England Temperance Society 
has a new branch formed by the Bishop of Llandaff.—Judge Dunkin, 
criginator of the Canada ‘‘ Dunkin Temperance Act,” has lately died.— 
Mr. Kirton, authcer of ‘‘ Buy your own Cherries,” is addressing temperance- 
meetings.—Dr. Ridge continues his Sunday evening lectures on the 
Temperance Pilgrim’s Progress.—The Prohibition System will be 
established. in Kansas.—Mr. Carbutt will move that the House should 
provide for the closing of public houses on election days.—Great com- 
plaints continue to be made of the high prices asked at railway stations 
for non-intoxicants. Beer is so much cheaper than tea or coffee—so 
welcome to females and children.—A Metropolitan Open-Air Temperance 
Mission is now formed.—A summons upcn a coffee-house keeper for 
selling champagne to detectives failed when it was announced that the 
police had been supplied with Zoedone.—The British Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association held a sou é, at which Mr. R. T. Booth gave an address. 
—The Bitle Temperance Educatox treats largely of the British wine 
question. It is the Belfast organ of the Irish Bible Temperance Associa- 
tion. —The forty-first Annual Temperance Sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A., at Church Street Chapel, Paddington.—The 
Pastors’ College Temperance Society is urder Mr. Spurgeon.—Admiral 
Inglefield writes of his experiences in the Arctic regions, where he found 
his seamen would endure cold and excessive toil better with tea than rum. 
He rightly says that if cabmen and others, exposed to severe weather, 
would confine their drink to tea and coffee, they would sufter less and be 
better off.—Mr. Stevenson’s Sunday ( losing Bill would shut the houses all 
day.—Mr. Wheelhouse, late Parliamentary advocate of the licensed 
victuallers, has received a very handsome purse from those he had served. 
—-The Bedford town authorities (in Massachusetts) post the names of con- 
victed drunkards in all public-houses, so that publicans be warned not to 
supply such persons with drink.—Switzerland has now a Teetotal Society 
at Neufchatel.—It is proposed by the German Parliament still further to 
punish drunkards.—The Post Office Temperance Society is very successful, 





MERRY THOUGHTS. 


Wuy does a young lady resemble ammunition? . Because the powder is 
needed before the ball. 

One who heard the harp remarked that never before had he heard so 
much music got out of a gridiron. 

A Dutchman, in painting ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Isaac,” represented Abraham 
taking aim at his son with a musket, while an angel steps forward and wets 
the priming. 

Lady telegraph clerks are styled electric belles. 

An American lady asked a publisher if his prints would wash. 

A girl has been namec ‘* Neuralgia” because the mother thought the 
word sounded sweetly. 

‘¢ What a smell of carburetted hydrogen !” said a lady to the porter of 
a public hall. ‘*That’s'not any sort of gin,” said he; ‘‘that’s garse from 
a leaky pipe.” 





— SS 


Travelling Hsquimaux.—aA strong party engaged by a speculator 
have been filling his pockets by showing themselves in Europe. One after 
another died, till five only went to Paris. ‘There they were required to be 
vaccinated. To make sure, the infliction was repeated. In a few days all 
took the smallpox, and all died of it. 


READ, AND WRITE.— Housekeepers will be glad to know that a Sample 
tin of an absolutely pure mustard will be sent free by CHAMPION AND Ca.,, 
City Read, London, on receipt of name and address, 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
The Hawaiian King, 


He comes from the Hawaiian or Sandwich Isles, in the 
North Pacific, half way between South California and Japan. 
His colour is a light brown. His race is Polynesian; tall, 
well-made, handsome, and intelligent. ‘They were cannibals, 
though now Christians. ‘Their home is about the 


Most Beautiful, 


for hill and vale, for fruit and flowers, in the whole world. If 
not so hot it would be indeed a Paradise. Bold mountains 
support the clouds, but zephyr breezes fan the cheeks. It is a 
land of love and sunshine, of song and laughter. And yet the 
splendid looking Hawaiians, so bright and pleasing, are slowly 
but surely passing away. Strangers—black, white, and yellow— 
will ere long be the only dwellers in their leafy, flowery groves, 


The Comets are Coming. 


They always have been curious objects. Unsubstantial as 
ghosts, they come and go, though not one in thousands is 
seen. Some are getting more solid, and would make our 
world reel a bit should they tumble on us. It would be easy to 
knock it out of its mill-horse round, and drive it in a hurry on 
to the sun. But as, during the long geological past, the earth 
has kept on its calm and even course, under Him who holds 
the reins of law, we need not fear now. 


Boy and Girl Love 


is often senseless enough, but such may be as sensible as any 
got up by older folks. Foolish nonsense may be checked. 
Yet many a good marriage has grown out of boy and girl love. 
Parents may smile at it, but should watch it, and check it if 
unwise, though glad to let it run on otherwise. 


Boy Smokers. 


Don’t, lads. Keep your breath sweet a while longer. Pre- 
serve your clothes from the taint of stale tobacco, a perfume 
not generally admired where ladies are. Wait till you are a 
man before deciding whether you will or won’t 


Take the Pipe. 


You need not commit yourself at present either way ; you will 
not suffer meanwhile from a longing you have not begun to 
indulge. Keep your cash, time, and saliva for better use 
while you are growing. You want good eyes for your studies 
now, so don’t injure them yet by the smoke. Do as you like 
when your health is firm, your muscles are knit, your head is 
clear, as a full-grown man. 


The Dirty Noses, 


or Dog-eaters, are Arrapahoe Indians, of Western America. 
Their tribal sign is holding the nose with thumb and _fore- 
finger. ‘They are tall and strong, gaunt as wolves, rough as 
bears, savage as tigers, cunning as foxes. They don’t like the 
whites, and the whites don’t like them. Wars, small-pox, and 
drink have left them few in number. 


Prairie Chickens. 


This bird is grouse, living on the wild sage of the American 
desert. Its flesh is as delicate as a chicken’s, and has a rich 
game flavour. These grouse go in great packs, and are fond 
of grasshoppers. ‘They cannot fly far at a time, as they are 


heavy. In feather they are very beautiful. 
Punctual as the Queen. 
Be in time. Be always in time. Be as soon as any at the 


Young as you are 
Get 


table for meals, as well as at the school. 
you may save trouble in this way, and not worry others. 
into the habit of being punctual. In short, 








Imitate the Queen. 


The story goes that one time, when she went to open Patrlia- 
ment, a young peer pulled out his watch and said to Earl 
Carlisle, “ Her Majesty is late.” The other replied, “No; 
your watch is wrong. Her Majesty is never late.” 

Be Jolly. 

Many boys and girls now seem as if they had gone into 
business and were well-nigh crushed by the burdens thereof. 
They walk with careful step and often knitted brow. The eye 
is dull, the cheek is pale, the back is bent, the mouth is drawn. 
What is the matter? Are they badly off? No. Are their 
friends ill? No. Are they fearing the gout? No. It is a 
way they have got into. But it is a way that makes them 


pretty 
Miserable without Cause. 


You that are so, rouse yourself. Step out. Look up. Look 
around. Look inward, and be thankful. If you don’t be 
sharp and get rid of that morbid, creeping, stupid, and un- 
natural way, you will be finely plagued yourself by-and-by, 
though you do plague others. It will not be for long, and 
that is a comfort, for such would-be young miserables soon die 
off. 

Mind ! 

There is that silly calf again. It thinks to be funny, 
perhaps ; but it has knocked over that pail, and has upset the 
milkmaid by plumping against her legs. Just so with that 
madcap little Harry. He plunges about after the calf-fashion, 
capsizes everything near, breaks no end of erockery, and 
damages his own head and limbs. 


‘“* Take Care, 


Harry,” shouts his mother a score of times in an hour. But 
he is only a little fellow. It is more serious to find a boy or 
girl of ten or twelve wanting a similar warning as often. Let 
such heedless ones take themselves to task, and when they 
find the plunging calf inside their heads, they should shout 
inwardly, if not outwardly, ‘‘ Mind!” 

Draw and Paint. 

Few exercises give such pleasure. ‘Tiny ones delight to 
have a pencil, and create a house. The mere copying of a 
picture is a nice pastime, and it helps powers of observation. 
Ideas of size, form, and relation of objects are gained. A 


Love of the Beautiful 


is increased. But to lean over a table, with bent chest, at -~ 

either pencil or brush work, does not help the body. To go 

out into the fields with a sketch-book is the thing. Health 

and pleasure then go together. Never mind being laughed at 

for your rude work at first. Goon, and you are bound to do 

better, with more ease. 
Foreign Parts. 

Both girls and boys have a liking for sight-seeing, and some. 
have a great longing to go abroad where wonderful sights 
may be seen. Waterfalls and mountains, glaciers and forests, 
are worth looking at. It is very interesting to see foreign 
people, and their ways of living. Wherever we go we find 
they think and feel the same as ourselves. Children of all 
climes are much alike inside, though of other colour. 


Florence Nightingale. 

How many girls admire her! But why not imitate her? 
They could thus be famous. More than this, they could be 
blessings. How can it be done? Not by sentimental feeling, 
but by earnest effort. A rushing here and there will not do. 
Attempting too many works of charity will not do. They 
must get into her spirit first. She loves God and her fellows. 
They must sincerely do the same. She studied what to do, 
and how best to doit. This slow but sure work they must 
imitate, 
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THE WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE UNION, 
| 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


WE have just received notice that the proprietor of Howse and Home has made 
arrangements which will preclude inserting officially our Union Announce- 
ments for the future in this Journal. But we hope to be able to announce 
in next week’s issue that some other paper is willing to render us the 
same useful services. Although Hozse and Home ceases to be the official 
organ of the Club and Institute Union, we are glad to learn that it will in 
future render independent aid to the Club Movement. 


UNION ASSOCIATES AND RECIPROCITY. 


A LETTER has been received by us from one of the London Clubs 

suggesting that the Union Council should pass a rule that no 
associate should be admitted to honorary membership if his 
own Club does not reciprocate privileges, or, in other words, admit 
associates to honorary membership. It certainly is rather one- 
sided reciprocity for the members of a Club which refuses to admit 
associates to claim the privilege of associateship in other Clubs. 
But we do not see that the Union can interfere. The Clubs them- 
selves can insist on complete reciprocity if they choose. Any Club 
which admits associates can pass such bye-laws as it thinks fit 
restricting such admission and attaching to it such conditions as it 
wishes. Indeed, admission of associates can altogether be with- 
drawn by any Club whenever it chooses. Therefore, it is entirely 
within the power of a Club to adopt a bye-law restricting the right 
of admission to such associates as belong to Clubs whose names 
appear in our printed list of reciprocating Clubs. 


PRI7 oe POR ANSWERS IN HISTORY. 


NOTICE.—EXTENSION OF TIME for sending in names for the 
_ Examination in History. The LATEST DATE for receiving names 
will be MONDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 2IST. 
Two Prizes of THREE GUINEAS, and Four Prizes of ONE GUINEA 
each. 
[For further particulars see previous number of House and Home, 
and bill.] 





THE PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS TO THE BEST DEBATER 
OF THE LONDON CLUBS. 


It will be impossible for the Union Council to make the necessary arrange” 
ments unless they are made acquainted AT ONCE with the number o 
persons intending to take place in this debate. Any Club member wishing 
to take part in it is requested therefore to send in his name to the Union 
Office, through his Club secretary, without delay. But not more than one 

competitor can be admitted from the same Club. , 


DISCUSSION TOURNAMENT. 


NOTICE TO ALL METROPOLITAN CLUBS (WITHIN TWELVE 
MILES OF CHARING CROSS). 


THE Council have the pleasure to announce that H. Winch, Esq., has 
suggested that they should make arrangements for a trial of strength in 
debating, among members of the London Clubs, and that he has offered 
a prize of five guineas to the best debater. The conditions of this com- 
petition, as suggested by Mr. Winch and approved by the Union Council, 
are as follows :— 

1. Each of the Clubs shall be invited to select one of their members as 
their representative at a debate to be held. on the evening of Monday, 
FEBRUARY 28H, and of the following day, if necessary. ‘The subject of 
this debate shall be as follows: ‘‘ Is it, on the whole, for the good of the com- 
munity that the ratepayers of any locality shall have the power of abso- 
lutely prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in public-houses in that 
locality, in the event ot a majority of such ratepayers desiring to exercise 
that power ?” 

2. After the conclusion of the debate those who have taken part in it 
shall, by vote, select the twelve of their number whom they consider to 
have shown the greatest debating power. [In this vote any debater may 
record one vote in favour of himself. | 

3. Mr. Winch will then select a subject for the second and final debate, 
arranging with each of the twelve who have thus been elected as to the 
side on which he will speak, and so that there may be, if possible, six 
speakers on each side. He will give due notice of the subject, in order 
that the competitors may have time for qualifying themselves ; and he will 
himself preside at the second debate. ; 

4. Both debates shall be open to members of the Union and of the 
‘Clubs; and the Council will engage a suitable place, to be hereafter 
announced, At the conclusion of the second debate it shall be decided by 





the votes of members of Clubs present upon whom the prize should be 
conferred. 

Notre.—(a) Not more than four members of any one Club shall vote. 
(4) At the final debate no member shall speak for more than fifteen 
minutes. (¢) The voting shall be by ballot, each member voting for one 
person. (¢) The person haying the majority of votes shall be the winner 
of the prize. 


= 


CLUB, INSTITUTE, COLLEGE, AND CHURCH NOTICES. 
TO-MORROW, Sunday, February 2oth, at the following Clubs :— 


WESTMINSTER DemocraTic CLurn, Miss H. Hart, on ‘‘ Leclatre, 
the House Painter of Paris.” 


ELeusis CLus, 180, King’s Road, Chelsea, at 80’clock, Mr. C. B.GRANT, 
ope The Misused Educational Endowments in London,” Chairman, Mr. 
J. Beal. 


BRYANSTON CLUB, 72, Seymour Place, W., at 8.30 p.m., Mr. LILLIs, 
on “ The Social Condition of the People during the Reigns of the Four Georges.” 


MEETING OF DELEGATES FROM LONDON CLUBS.—On the oth instant 
the following delegates met at the Club Union office: Tabor, St. Pancras; 
Hobbs, Kilburn Gate; Self, Hammersmith; Caine, Blackheath ; Cook, 

“Tower Hamlets; Robinson, Stafford ; Knight and Terrell, Devonshire ; 
Dodge, St. Alphege; Hoath, St. Andrew’s; Hobson, Soho; La Dell, 
Clifden ; Tylee, Tailors’; Jones, St. Paul’s; Williams and Palmer, 
Cobden ; Poole, Patriotic ; Cook, St. Agatha’s; Dennard, East London ; 
Smith, Kingston; Scrimgeour, Nelson; Fishbourne and Morgan, St. 
James and Soho, Mr. Hodgson Pratt having been called upon to preside, 
the following business was transacted: ‘‘ Representative Members on the 
Union Council.” —The chairman having informed the delegates that one 
of the representative members elected at the annual meeting of the Union 
in June last had not attended the Council meetings, in consequence of the 
closing of his Club, it was resolved that Mr. Palmer, of the Cobden Club, 
be elected, and his election reported to the Union Council for confirmation, 
** Metropolitan Branch of the Club and Institute Union.”—After a long 
discussion it was resolved, “ That an Executive Committee be appointed 
to put the Metropolitan Branch of the Club and Institute Union (established 
by a resolution of the Metropolitan delegates on the 13th October last) into 
working order, on the basis of the rules adopted on the same date, and of 
the recommendations contained in an article on the subject in House and 
Hlome of the 29th January last ; and that the Executive Committee have 
power to appoint a secretary fro ¢em.” Resolved further, ‘‘ That the 
committee consist of five persons, to be elected from among those now 
present.” The following were then elected—Messrs. Fishbourne, Dennard, 
Hobbs, Poole, and Cooke. It was next resolved, ‘‘ That the committee 
be requested to report their proceedings at the next monthly meeting of 
delegates, on the 9th March.” Some conyersation on matters of minor 
importance haying taken place, the meeting terminated. 








CLUB NEWS. 


Tue NETHERLANDS CiurR (Choral Society, Vine Court, Whitechapel Road).—We are 
glad to report that this Club has adopted the ‘* associate card”’ for all its members, 


CLIFDEN C. anD I. (13, Goldsmith Row, Hackney Road, E.)—The members held a 
general meeting on the 3rd inst., to carry out two pleasing and important duties. The 
first was to present atestimonial to Mr. J. P. Ward, one of the secretaries, a good and 

. energetic member and worker for the working men’sclubs. ‘The presentation consisted of 
a massive and valuable timepiece, accompanied by a richly carved bracket, executed by 
Mr. Coventry, and which were presented by Mr. Vice-President Farmer and Mr. 
Treasurer Penfold, in well-chosen and kind remarks, and responded to feelingly py Mr. 
J. P. Ward. The next duty was that of electing a sub-committee of seven members 
from the general body—non-committeemen of the general committee—for the purpose of 
revising the Clifden Club’s rules, which are now considered inadequate to meet the 
growth and requirements of members constantly added to the Club. It was agreed that 
the said sub-committee should hold their first meeting on Tuesday, the 8th, to draw up a 
code of rules to be submitted to the general committee and afterwards be confirmed by a 
general meeting of members of the Club, called sfecta/ly for the purpose.—R. S. La DELL, 
Hon. Secretary. 

SHEERNESS-ON-SEA. THE Victoria W. M.C. and I. Annual Banguet. —This 
large and successful Club have held their usual banquet, when 220 persons, including 
many ladies, sat down totable, ‘The Sheerness Guardian occupies no less than eight 
lines with an enumeration of the ‘‘creature comforts” provided. Our limited space for- 
bids us to quote frm this tremendous bill of fare ; we can only say that the feasting was 
followed by dancing, to the excellent music of the Royal Artillery band, and that the 
energetic secretary of the Club, Mr. E. KirLpartTrick, distinguished himself as M.C, 
The Victoria Hall was splendidly decorated for the occasion—one of the features being a 
large rose-tree, with flowers in full bloom. We thoroughly rejoice in this annual 
festivity of honest hard-working men and their wives; and the whole of the incidents 
show what a change for the better has taken place among our people. There was no in- 
temperance and no disorder ; and if the Ties gives three columns to a garden-party at 
Buckingham Palace, why should not the local newspaper give half a column to such an 
event as this? The Club has been established nine years, and it can Joast of having the 
best library in Kent. It circulates twenty-nine newspapers and periodicals among its 
members weekly. Mew Premtises.—The members have long been anxious to obtaina 
Club house of their own, in order to meet the growing demand for accommodation. They 
have, we believe, determined to purchase a site from the War Office, at a cost of about 
4300. They met with some difficulty in obtaining this site, but our Central Union came 
to their help and brought their claims before persons of high influence. This had the 
best results, and our services have been most fully acknowledged. 


NewcasTLe-on-Tyne C. and I. Annual Report.—The number of members during 
the past year was about 500. The zzcome was £436, and expenditure £442 ; but there is 
a balance in the bank of 4170. _ By a subscription and concert a fair sum was realised 


| for the benefit of the family of the deceased president of the Club. A member had ob- 


Several well attended lectures 


tained a prize in the Aistory competitions of the Union. 
Mr. John 


had been delivered, and the debating class had been successfully carried on, 
Ellison was elected president, and Mr, F. Foreman secretary. 
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MR. EDWIN CHADWACK: 
THE FATHER OF SANITARY REFORM. 


I wriTE this Address with the intention of dedicating it to you, as a 
simple but hearty acknowledgment by a sanitary student, himself well 
ripened in the work, of your pre-eminent position as the living leader of 
the sanitary reformation of this century. 


So, in 1876, said Dr. B. W. Richardson, the most eloquent liv- 
ing apostle of sanitary reform, in dedicating his ‘‘Hygeia: a City 
of Health,” to the venerable founder of modern sanitary 
science, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, to whom also Professor Marx, 
of Gottingen, and the late Dr. R. Willis, the librarian of the 
then College of Surgeons, in 1844 dedicated their joint work 
on “The Decrease of Disease effected by the Progress of 
Civilisation,” in the following terms :— 

There is no man in this great Empire whose name can be so appropri- 
ately at the head of an essay on the decrease of disease by the progress of 
civilisation as your own. Allow us, after the pleasure of placing it there, 
of expressing the high sense we entertain of your labours, and of associat- 
ing you, though not of our profession, with its very highest efforts, the 
diminution of disease, and through this the elevation of mankind in the 
social and intellectual scale. Your general report on the sanitary state of 
towns is beyond all question one of the most valuable contributions that 
has lately been made to the noblest department of medical science, the art 
of preserving the health of the community, and will have an influence upon 
the human family as long as it exists. 

And his portrait we publish this week, with something more 
than ordinary pleasure. Commencing our little serial with that of 
Mr. George Peabody, and after having passed in review, during 
the two years of its existence, celebrities in almost every walk 
of life, we feel that not one of the subjects of our preceding 
sketches—eminent as many of them are—has done a more 
valuable work for human kind than that effected during the 
past half-century by the indefatigable energy and untiring zeal 
with which Mr. Chadwick has worked through good and 
through evil report. And the graceful acknowledgments of the 
popular savanz contained in the first of the dedications above 
quoted is fitting acknowledgment of Mr. Chadwick’s pre- 
eminence as a sanitarian. 

That unique hygienic journal the Social Science Review, 
edited by Dr. Richardson, in its issue for October the 18th, 
1862, contains an editorial article entitled, “ Edwin Chadwick 
as a Social Reformer.” We quote from it to show that Dr. 
Richardson’s admiration of Mr. Chadwick is not a thing of 
yesterday. In setting out he finely says :— 

Whenever the social history of this period shall be written by an 
impartial observer, freed from all the jealousies and parties by which we 
are surrounded, he will find among the noted men of the time none more 
difficult to appreciate, to define, to paint, than Mr. Edwin Chadwick. 
However long the time may be, however far back the historian may have 
to look, he will find, we doubt not, that in this man some peculiar inte- 
rest is embodied, and that the man did some work or works which exerted 
a striking influence over his con/reres, and caused great changes in the 
social system; and yet there will be a haze about him which will be 
scarcely penetrable. The man did and did not. He made laws? Yes, 
Was he then a legislator? No, not even a member out-of office in the 
Lower House. He did something for sanitary improvements? Yes. 
Was he then adoctor? No; on the contrary, hehad not much faith in 
doctors, looked on them as necessary evils, and as not very likely to last. 
He had a hand in teaching, or rather in introducing different systems of 
education? Yes. Was he a schoolmaster? No; on the contrary, he 
was not liked by schoolmasters, and therefore very probably did not like 
them, Clearly, too, he was neither a practising lawyer nor a parson. 
Ohno, Then what was he? There is but one thing remaining—he must 








medical charities and the poor law in the Metropolis. 








have been a great writer. Wrong again. The British Museum and all 
museums are ransacked; there has been no fire, no destruction of 
catalogues, and his opera omnia do not altogether suggest so much work 
for a lifetime as some men’s do for the space of a simg/e year or so. The 
question remains as it opened, andis likely to remain. . . . . . We 
know something of the man, truly; but we fail in power to describe the 
reason of his power ; it isa something to be accepted like an ultimate fact 
in nature—grayitation or organic life, 

In concluding his discriminating and able paper Dr. 
Richardson observes of Mr. Chadwick that— 

He has the faculty of putting things forward in an original way, which 
after all is the soul of originality. He knows that— 


‘* Men should be taught as though you taught them not ; 
And things unknown be told as things forgot.” 


And in this knowledge, as we think, lies at least the secondary element 
of all his art and all his success. If we were to ask him, as one once asked 
the great Duke—‘‘ By what faculty did you win all your victories?” we 
suspect that he would give the same answer—‘‘ By common sense.” 


Obviously, the successful pioneer in a movement of such — 
a wide-reaching influence as that with which Mr. Chadwick’s 
name is imperishably associated must be endowed with 
peculiar characteristics. And it isso with him. One of his 
principal traits—and one that has given stability and perma- 
nence to his life-work—is his habit of never dealing in second- 
hand facts, when it is possible to collect them for himself. It 
was from original sources of information that he gathered facts 
which he arranged, systematised, and elaborated into the data 
upon which all our sanitary legislation of the past thirty-five 
years has been based. Although the public record of Mr. 
Chadwick’s work is extensive, it is by no means exhaustive, and 
it fails to mirror much of his early labours. Impressed with the 
importance of sanitary reform, and desiring its success before 
any personal aggrandisement, he was then in the habit of 
giving his facts and suggestions to others, particularly when, 
by such a course, he could gain for them a wider publicity. So 
that, great as may be Mr. Chadwick’s apparent claims to the 
position we have assigned him, they are, in reality, even stronger 
than they appear to be. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of a younger branch of an old 
Lancashire family, was born at Longsight, near Manchester, 
in 1800. He was educated for the Bar. In £828 an 
article of his‘on the insurance of sickness by friendly societies 
was published in the Westminster Review, which contained the 
germ of the doctrines on sanitary science which he afterwards 
elaborated in the public service. In 1829 he wrote an article 
in the London Review on a preventive police force, which con- 
tained the first exposition of the principles immediately after- 
wards adopted in the organisation of the general Metropolitan 
Police force, and the supersession of the parochial forces. In 
the same year he wrote an article on the administration of 
medical charities in France, which evolved principles of 
medical relief still in agitation for its better administration by 
In 
1831 he wrote an article for the Westminster Review, setting 
forth the economical and educational grounds for the removal 
of stamp duties on newspapers, and all taxes on knowledge. 
By the late Lord Lytton and others, who moved in the matter 
in Parliament, it was treated as being “ Mr. Chadwick’s ques- 
tion.” He had the support in it of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and of 
Archbishop Whately, and at their instance the article was cir- 
culated separately. 

In 1832 he was appointed Assistant-Commissioner to the 
Commission to inquire into the Administration of Relief in 
England and Wales. The principles expounded in his report 
were adopted by the Commissioners, and he was made 
a Commissioner to prepare their report and an exposition of 
the practical measures for the Cabinet. After the passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act in 1834 he was appointed 


Secretary—as chief executive officer—of the Commission. By 


that measure the entire local administration of 16,500 parishes. 
(by officers chiefly unpaid) was transferred to 650 unions with © 


paid officers acting under a central instruction from collective — 
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experience, support, and control. The union is now the local 
administrative unit of the country, and is generally, except in 
some municipalities, the local sanitary authority, exercising 
various local administrative functions. By the first operation 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act allowances in aid of wages 
to able-bodied agricultural labourers were abolished, and they 
received pay not as charitable doles, but as wages; they were 
also relieved from a condition of almost serfdom, confining them 
to their parishes, in the southern counties es pecially, In the 
improved condition of free labour their wages have continued 
to advance and are now more by one-third what they were 
before, whilst the farmers’ profits have improved—and the value 
of land, until the recent depression from climatical causes, 
has been advanced by about one-third. The local charges have 
been reduced in the aggregate upwards of sixty millions since 
the first operation of the law, and the administration has, with 
all shortcomings, been considerably improved. Lord Russell 
- declared in Parliament that he considered that that measure 
had ‘ saved society.” 

One new element was introduced by him in the organisa- 
tion of the new local administrative unit, to make it correctly 
representative, which may be mentioned here, as having possibly 
a wide political bearing for the reduction of the electoral cor- 
ruption that arises from canvassing and payments for convey- 
ances, and for loss of time in going to polling-places to vote. 
The administration of the poor rates was exclusively confined 
practically to small knots of rate expenders, and, in one way or 
another, to rate receivers, in various ways, as in payments 
for their labourers’ wages, or in rents for their own tenements, 
in custom at their shops, or in capital for their own trades. 
The elections in London for the largest districts have been 
confined to a score of persons only who could be got to attend 
and give their votes. 

To counteract this system of practical self-election by rate 
expenders, in which cruelty was combined with immense 
waste, he introduced the method of the house to house collec- 
tion of votes, by voting-papers, by independent and responsible 
collectors (which has not always been fairly done), and where 

scores only of votes were formerly brought in, hundreds and 
thousands resulted from the new method. At Manchester, re- 
cently, forty thousand votes were got in at an expense of about 
fourpence per vote. In Parliamentary elections the common 
expenses have been from ten shillings to one pound per vote. 


Lord Shaftesbury, and also Earl Fortescue, from official obser- . 


vation and experience, have advocated the introduction of this 
method as superior for Parliamentary elections. 

In 1839, largely with the view to the reduction of vagrancy 
and mendicity, a Commission of Inquiry was instituted, at the 
instance of Mr. Chadwick, into the condition of the local con- 
stabulary, then generally parochial. His colleagues were Sir C. 
Rowan, the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, and Sir C. Lefevre, afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Commons, now Lord Eversley—who, however, took no part in 
the inquiry. The first report of the Commission set forth the 
principles of a national police force, of which the county, in- 
cluding the boroughs, would be the unit ; but the Government 
did not feel themselves strong enough to adopt more than a 
very partial measure. A movement is now on foot for the 
adoption of the complete measure, on the ground of economy 
as well as of superior efficiency. 

In 1841 Mr. Chadwick obtained leave to conduct, under 
the new Poor Law Board, an inquiry into the sanitary condi- 
tion of the labouring population of Great Britain. His report 
of 1842 was recently designated by Dr. Acland, the president 
of the health section of the Congress of the British Medical 
Association, as the foundation of sanitary science, beyond 
which they need not go for light in this country. About 
this time Mr. Chadwick expressed disagreement with the ad- 
ministration of Commissioners of the Poor Law Board, espe- 
cially with an order for the continuance in a modified form of 








the allowance system in aid of wages, and he appealed to the 
Government against that order, and by the Government his 
appeal was affirmed, and the Commissioners’ order disallowed. 
Some independent disagreements by Assistant-Commissioners 
led to a Committee of Inquiry of the House of Commons, and 
that Committee concluded by a declaration that the action of 
the Commissioners had been injudicious, and that it was not - 
in accordance with the law which it was their duty to 
administer. This led to the dissolution of the Commission, 
but instead of a change of the personel of the Commission, a 
change was made in the constitution of the chief executive 
authority, confiding it to a changing party political chief, in the 
notion of increased responsibility to the House of Commons ; 
when Mr. Chadwick retired and was appointed Metropolitan 
Sanitary Commissioner, and afterwards Chief Executive Officer 
of the first General Board of Health. But this erroneous change 
as to the Poor Law administration and its dependency led toa 


“return of abuses and to a large increase of the rates, and in 


1878 the representatives of the Boards of Guardians, and also 
of the Chambers of Agriculture, petitioned both Houses of 
Parliament for a return to the original principles of adminis- 
tration, as laid down in 1833. Mr. Chadwick declared to the 
delegates that if those principles were revived and applied 
in their integrity, he would, with the aid of proper paid 
officers, in one year reduce the rates from nearly eight millions 
to five millions, and in two years probably to four, and im- 
prove the administration at every point in efficiency and 
humanity. 

That report displayed the results of a procedure for local 
reorganisation, first introduced in the reorganisations of local 
government from the parish to the unions; namely, by provi- 
sional orders founded on local examinations by an assistant 
commissioner or an inspector, who made a report to the central 
Board of what was the best to be done, the cost of doing it, 
and the benefits to be obtained by it. That report was printed 
and circulated locally, and discussed locally at a public meet- 
ing. When it was adopted by local consent the measure was 
carried into effect by a provisional order, unless an appeal was 
made against it in Parliament. ‘The expenses of these provi- 
sional orders were within one hundred pounds each, as against 
one and.two thousand pounds (and in some instances as much 
as twenty and thirty thousand pounds), for local acts, about 
which the people of the locality were often very imperfectly 
informed. ‘That measure occasioned the opposition to the 
renewal of the first Board to be swollen by the parliamentary 
bar, by parliamentary agents, and the scientific evidence 
givers, who profited largely by the local acts. An extension 
of the system of legislation for local relief by provisional orders, 
it is stated, will be proposed by the Right Honourable 
J. Chamberlain, the President of the Board of Trade, for the 
relief of Parliament from the pressure in local acts which it is 
so ill calculated to sustain. 

The local rate expenders have been violent in their outcries 
against centralisation. ‘The central authority, as proposed by 
Mr. Chadwick, was a central servant, for the consolidation of 
local authority, instead of an unreasoning master. Its func- 
tions he set forth in the following terms. The central authority 
was instituted first as a responsible agency for the removal of 
those evils in the repression of which the public at large have 
an interest, regarding which the people of the locality are 
helpless or incompetent. Next as an authority of appeal in 
disputes Letween conflicting local interests. Thirdly, as a 
security for the correct distribution of local charges, and for 
the protection of minorities and absentees against wasteful 
works and undue charges. And fourthly, as a means of col- 
lecting and communicating to each local authority, for its 
guidance, the principles deduced from the experience of all. 


other places from which information may be obtained. As 


this authority is well or ill appointed, as its jurisprudence is 
sound and vigorous, or as it is otherwise, so will be the general 
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local administration be correct in principle and remuneration, 
or wasteful and burthensome. 

About seventeen thousand local paid officers now owe their 
positions, and the regulation of their chief duties, to the 
measures of Mr. Chadwick’s initiation, chiefly instituted in the 
change from the parish to the union as the unit of local ad- 
ministration in England; and afterwards in Ireland, where it 
was subsequently adopted. 

Previously, in 1833, he was appointed one of a Central Board 
of Commissioners for the examination of the labour of young 
persons in factories, and had the preparation of the Bill em- 
bodying remedial measures. Of those measures, one which he 
elaborated was on the half-time school system, which, while 
the restriction of the long hours of labour of children prevented 
their bodily injury from overwork, protected them from the 
mental injury, and remedied the previous exclusion from 
appropriate education. ‘The working of the measure has 
lately been examined and reported upon favourably, and 
recommended for extended application by a commission ap- 
pointed to examine as to the working of the Factories’ Regula- 
tion Acts. The system implies, in its perfect form, graded 
schools, simultaneous class teaching, and mixed physical and 
mental training. It has been applied to the large district schools, 
the Naval School at Greenwich, the Military Orphan Schools at 
Chelsea, and the industrial and reformatory schools, comprising 
in all about 30,000 children—with so much success in the out- 
come as to be recommended for general application as a 
national system. Mr. Chadwick received a medal of honour in 
France for his labours on this subject, and the half-time system 
has been recently adopted for the Municipal schools in Paris. It 
is beginning to make progress in some of the States in America. 
In compliance with an application made to him, he has given 
to us an account, which will be found elsewhere, of the compa- 
rative results of the present modes of dealing with the destitute 
children of New Yoik, with those chiefly under the best ad- 
ministration, largely on the half-time system in England. 

After the dissolution of the first Poor Law Board, the 
services of Mr. Chadwick were transferred, as stated, to the first 
General Board of Health, where he acted as chief executive 
officer during the first five years to which its operation was 
limited. During that time sanitary principles were elaborated, 
and applied to a number of towns, with the results, as attested 
on examination under a subsequent Board, of reductions of 
death-rates by one-fourth, and as much as one-third even, 
from very partial reforms. 

That Board has been spoken of by sanitarians as that 
“ slorious old Board.” Its instructional notifications were 
often adopted by foreign sanitary authorities, translated and 
circulated for voluntary action on the Continent. Its great 
report which changed the action on Quarantine was translated 
and circulated in French and Italian. In the final report of 
the Board, on its services from 1848 to 1854 with the staff of 
very able officers, of whom were the late Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Dr. James Sutherland, now of the Indian Army Sanitary 
Commission, and Mr. Robert Rawlinson, now the chief 
sanitary engineer of the Local Government Board, it is shown 
that more was done during that five years of service, and at a 
less expense, than has since been done in the last quarter of a 
century. By a combination of sinister interests, chiefly of 
the directors of trading gas and water companies, and with 
the aid of some party leaders, the Government was taken by 
surprise at a morning sitting, and placed in a minority on a 
bill for the continuance of that Board. Lord Palmerston 
declared that in all his Parliamentary experience he had never 
known so foul a vote, which passed chiefiy in the gross 
ignorance then prevalent on the subject in Parliament. It has 
been held that it threw back sanitary progress for a quarter of 
a century. Regret was expressed for it on the Continent as 
an international loss to progress in sanitary science. 

One duty which had fallen to that Board, immediately on 
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its appointment, was to meet a severe invasion of the Asiatic 
cholera. Under that Board, a new system was elaborated of 
house to house systematised examinations for detecting the 
early premonitory symptoms, and dealing with them promptly. 
At the last Congress on Hygiene, held at Brussels, a physician 
to the Emperor of Russia stated that twenty-three and twenty- 
five thousand lives were lost at successive visitations of the 
epidemic ; but after the adoption of the system of dealing 
with the premonitory symptoms, the deaths were reduced to 


one-sixth of what they had previously been; and there is no 
doubt that the saving of life in Great Britain was in the like ~ 


proportion, or that the deaths were from fifty to sixty thousand 
less than they would have been. 

The rudimentary application of sanitary principles, specially 
for the dwellings of the wage classes, is displayed in the regulation 
of the common lodging-houses in the Metropolis under the super- 
vision of the police, prepared chiefly by Mr. Grainger, a sanitary 
officer of the first general Board of Health, and with the aid of 
that Board, and carried as a Bill by the disinterested services 
of Lord Shaftesbury. Those houses were formerly distinguished 
as fever nests and as the centres of epidemics; they are now 
distinguished, in the reports of medical officers, for their com- 
parative absence from them, as compared with the common 
dwellings of the wage classes. In the so-called model dwellings 
for them, which are yet considered to be capable of improve- 
ment in economy, as well as in efficiency of construction, the 
death-rates are about seventeen in a thousand, the general 
death-rate in the Metropolis being about twenty-two per 
thousand ; but the special death-rates of the wage classes in 
the old dwellings are not less than thirty per thousand. ‘The 
cottages on the Queen’s estates have been so much improyed 
by care to sanitary principles, that it is declared that it is 
as if every third year, and almost every second year, there 
were a sanitary jubilee, with no sickness and no deaths. 

The question of sanitary building, which we have ever 
kept to the front, has received much consideration at his 
hands. Years ago he built a model cottage of concrete, 
with washable walls and numerous improvements, which 
led the late Prince Consort to erect his model houses. 
The whole question of the house accommodation of the 
industrial and wage-earning population is one of increas- 
ing importance. Mr. Chadwick favours the use of concrete 
rather than brick, both on the grounds of economy and utility. 
He contends that the former possesses distinct advantages 
over the latter, and he advocates the use of the same material 
for roads and paths. Regarding road-making, Mr. Chadwick’s 
method of laying concrete in continuous blocks for the wheel- 
tracks would secure to the ordinary traffic the advantages of 
the tram system, while a distinct economical advantage would 
also attend the adoption of his plan. He is the friend of 
thoroughness in work of every kind, and the persistent foe to 
the bad materials and workmanship too frequently employed in 
all but our first-class buildings, which often cause the homes 
of the people to be incubators of disease. In 1865, he wrote 
for the International Commission of the Exhibition at Paris, 
a report on the model dwellings exhibited there from the 
different nationalities; that report, published with the others, 
is held to be a text book of principles for the sanitary con- 
struction of the dwellings of the wage classes. In recognition 
of this service, he received a medal of honour from the 
sanitary section of the International Commission. 


In 1842 the Government requested Mr. Chadwick to ex- 


amine the practice of intramural interment, and work out pro- 
visions for its amendment. ‘This task was one of extreme diffi- 
culty, and he was credited with having successfully accom- 
plished it, He found the condition of the poorer classes in 
the Metropolis most horrible on the occurrence of deaths. In 
extensive districts fully sixty per cent. of the families occupied 


only a single room, in which the body, often after death from — 


infectious disease, was retained amidst the living for many days, 
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until the excessive expenses of funeral could be obtained. The 
proposed means of reducing the expenses, and of effecting the 
immediate removal of the body from amidst the living in 
single-roomed tenements, to a properly constructed mortuary or 
chapel until it could be conveyed for interment, with proper 
funeral service in a public cemetery—to effect this the services 
of officers of health (to protect the survivors) and other well 
appointed officers, and new means of removal were required; 
new means of conveyances of large numbers in the same 
direction, new churches, and new cemeteries must be obtained. 
The difficulties were so great that he could not advise the 
Government to undertake them, unless they obtained very 
strong powers from Parliament and were prepared to bestow 
the labour requisite to effect the work. This they were not 
prepared to do, and little more than prohibitions of intramural 
_interments were passed ; and the provision of cemeteries was 
left to trading companies or to local authorities. Nothing 
is yet done for the prevention of the retention of the . body 
amidst the living, or for the protection of the living from in- 
fection by the services of an officer of health, or for the 
provision of mortuary chapels. 

In his article on medical charities in the London Review in 
1828 Mr. Chadwick first proposed for England competitive 
examination asa test of competency, and for the prevention 
of political jobbery and corruption in appointments for the 
public service. He gained over Mr. John Stuart Mill to 
its advocacy for appointments to the Indian civil service, in 
which, by Mr. Mill’s support, it was obtained for that service, 
and served as a precedent. Mr. Chadwick advocated the 
principle in a paper written for the Government on the re- 
organisation of the civil service. He pursued the subject in a 
paper read at the Social Science Congress at Leeds, where he 
had the medical support of Lord Ripon, who carried a vote 
on the principle against Government; and in a paper read at 
the Dublin Congress, held at Dublin, where he had the 
emphatic support of Archbishop Whately, and ultimately, with 
other supporters, a civil service commission was appointed, 
and the general adoption of the system obtained. Whatever 
its adversaries may say, and with much shortcoming, as Mr. 
Chadwick considers, in the too scholastic character of the 
examinations, the system is a great success. It has lately been 
proved in respect to the scientific corps that fully fifty per cent. 
of additional qualifications, as denoted by marks, have been 
gained over the former patronage appointments. 

It is claimed as due to the great labour of examination and 


preparation bestowed by Mr. Chadwick, that no measures of 


his preparation have been introduced that have not succeeded 
when fairly adopted ;—that there have been no deviations that 
have not proved to be deviations in error; that no large parts 
have been omitted which subsequent experience has not made 
manifest the expediency of having them restored. This is 
seen in the petitions of the representatives of the Guardians 
and of the Chambers of Agriculture, for the restoration of the 
executive arrangements and principles laid down in the 
measure expounded in 1833. In respect to sanitary measures, 
there is similar agitation, by sanitary officers and authorities, 
as to the relapses and shortcomings of the executive arrange- 
ments, local as well as central. The Metropolis itself is a 
great scene of deplorable failure in works of sanitation, chiefly 
by deviations from settled principles, large stagnant sewers 
of putrid deposit giving off noxious emanations into 
houses ; water so carried into stagnant cisterns as to make 
good supplies bad, and bad supplies worse ; — super- 
saturation of the subsoils with fouled waste water, through 
bad permeable drains, creating marsh conditions ; multi- 
plied charges for separate works, which it was shown in an 
exhaustive report must, for efficiency as well as economy, 
be under unity as a public service, which is at last adopted 
by the Government, after immense expenses have been 
incurred. The like errors of the creation and retention 











of noxious conditions of stagnation, from dislocated works, 
continue to be widely prevalent, and we annex an exposition 
recently reprinted, with an account of the latest development 
of the arterial and venous system of circulation for urban and 
village populations, as originally elaborated. This exposition 
was made in 1856, at the Congress of Hygiene at Brussels, by 
an able and zealous ally, Mr. F. O. Ward, a surgeon, the 
author of a treatise on osteology for collegiate instruction, 
which has gone through several editions. 

The first Registration Bill for the registration of deaths, 
births, and marriages, was one solely to relieve dissenters from 
being compelled to have their registration in the parish church, 
and had no sanitary attributions. Mr. Chadwick got provisions 
inserted for the registration of the causes of death, and the 
Clerks of Unions were made Superintendent Registrars. 
He got Dr. Farr charged with the service of reporting the 
progress of those causes, and the Doctor’s labours have made 
the registration the institution it now is in Europe and 


_ America. 


We have no space to give in this small publication a full 
record of all Mr. Chadwick’s labours. A biographical 
account of his services in legislative and administrative 
measures up to 1850 was written by Professor Masson, and 
will be found in the “North British Review ” of that year, A 
particular account of the economical principles involved in 
Mr. Chadwick’s later measures will be found in ‘‘ Macleod’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy.” It will be found that the 
main drift of his labours is preventive, rather than curative 
or repressive ;—e.g., preventive by sanitation of human pain and 
misery, and premature working disability, and premature 
mortality ; preventive of, marsh diseases, by draining the 
marshes, rather than curative by hospitals; preventive of 
mendicancy, and vice, and crime, by early physical, mental, 
and industrial training, on the half-school time principle, 
rather than repressive by goals, imprisonments, and punish- 
ments ; preventive of destitution and pauperism, by early 
industrial training ; creative of productive aptitudes and interest 
in their exercise by good, well-earned wages; preventive by 
the removal of incitements to intemperance, and the facilitation 
of habits of thrift by convenient banks of deposit and invest- 
ment, rather than curative by doles, or the most unlimited 
dispensation of charities, or than repressive by preventive 
measures, or the coercive measures of slave labour. He wrote 
papers on the governmental facilities of land drainage and on 
principles for the distribution of charges for loans, which were 
adopted under the direction of the enclosure commissioners. 
He has recently written a paper on the prevention of bloodshed 
in the suppression of riot and disorder by the substitu- 
tion of the service of the police for the military. In his 
labours Mr. Chadwick has had distinguished personal support. 
Bentham bequeathed to him his library of Jurisprudence, and 
made him one of his executors.. John Stuart Mill was his friend 
and supporter on some large economical questions. ‘Thomas 
Carlyle paid him one of his last visits of compliments and ex- 
pression of satisfaction at some of his recent writings. On the 
sanitary principles of cottage construction and elementary educa- 
tion he had the support of the late Prince Consort. At the 
instance of the Prince, Mr. Chadwick was made C.B., but his 
great services to sanitary science have never been fittingly 
acknowledged by any government. On poor law adminis- 
tration and education he had the latest emphatic support 
from Lord Brougham. On sanitation and on education, as 
well as on poor law administration, he had the very earnest 
public support of the chairman of the commission of poor 
law enquiry, Dr. Blomfield, the then Bishop of London, 
who in Parliament from long knowledge declared him to be 
the most honest public man he had ever met with. The 
support of dedications of works have been given to him by 
officers who have served with him; by Sir Alfred Power, as 
the originator of sanitary legislation, by Mr. Robert Rawlinson 
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for sanitary engineering, and by others, and by distinguished 
scientists, medical men, and jurists. 

Mr. Chadwick has of late acted as President of Sanitary 
Congresses, abroad as well as at home, and has delivered 
addresses as President of the Health Section of the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, and has received 
distinguished support. He is ranked after Quételet (the 
oldest statist in Europe), and is the oldest member of the 
Political Economy Club of London; and he was elected 
to succeed Whately as a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute of 
France. 

It has been matter of remark by outsiders, and of observa- 
tion abroad, as characteristic of the routine conceptions which 
exist in Government that such services as those above recited 
should be kept back, and receive only the lowest official rank. 
The default of Government in this respect has been greatly at 
the expense of the public. At the late Sanitary Congress held 
at Exeter the question was raised by Earl Fortescue, as Pre- 
sident of the Congress, quite independently of Mr. Chadwick, 
and as a general question, that the new sanitary service, in 
which several thousand officers are now engaged for the saving 
of life, had at least as strong claims to support and incentive 
to zeal by official rank, precedence, and position in the 
national council as military service, or as legal service, and it 
has been proposed that these claims should be passed on 
behalf of the public, as well as of sanitary science and its suc- 
cessful application. The last Premier declared that the public 
health was the first study of a statesman. At the time of the 
proposal of life peerages by Lord Granville, Mr. Chadwick was 
publicly—as well as privately—designated as one of the class 
of officers whose experience it would be advantageous to give 
a place to in the superior legislative council. We have only to 
add that the information contained in this sketch has been 
drawn from public documents and records, and that our limited 
space has precluded the use of much valuable material of the 
deepest interest regarding Mr. Chadwick and his work. 

Our portrait, which is an excellent likeness, has been faith- 
fully engraved by Messrs. Kefford and Pearson from a recent 
photograph specially taken by Messrs. Lock and Whitfield, of 
London and Brighton. 





SANITARY PROGRESS—CIRCULATION OR 
STAGNATION P 


An Excerpt from a Pamphlet just issued by Mr. CHADWICK.) 
P Pp J yi 
(a) PREFACE BY Mr. CHADWICK. 


‘«Tn my Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain, in 1842, I made the following statement of information, 
the result of extensive enquiries :—‘ Within many of the towns we find 
the houses and streets filthy, the air foetid, disease, typhus, and other 
epidemics rife amongst the population, bringing in the train of these con- 
ditions destitution and the need of pecuniary as well as medical relief, 
all mainly arising from the presence of the richest materials of production, 
the complete absence of which would in a great measure restore health, 
avert the recurrence of disease, and, if properly applied, would promote 
abundance of production, cheapen food, and increase the demands for 
beneficial labour. Outside the afflicted districts, and at a short distance 
from them, as in the adjacent rural districts, we find the aspect of the 
country poor and thinly clad with vegetation (except rushes and plants 
favoured by a superabundance of moisture), the crops meagre, the labour- 
ing population afflicted with rheumatism and other maladies, arising from 
damp and an excess of water, which excess, if removed, would relieve 
them from a cause of disease and the land from an impediment to pro- 
duction, and if conveyed for the use of the other population would give 
that population the element of which they stand in peculiar need, as a 
means to relieve them from what is their own cause of depression, and 
return it for use on other land as a means of the highest fertility.’ 

‘** Later investigations have established two general conclusions appli- 
cable to the subject: That in towns all offensive smells from the decompo- 
sition of animal and vegetable matter indicate the generation and presence 
of the causes of insalubrity, and of preventible disease, at the same time that 
they prove defective local administration.’ 

*** And correlatively that in rural districts all continuous offensive smells 

















from animal and vegetable decomposition indicate preventible loss of fer- 


 tilising matter, loss of money, and bad husbandry.’ 


‘The engineering and mechanical means for effecting these objects, of 
which I had made a long study, constituted an arterial venous system of 
sanitation for the relief cf populations. This system was early compre- 
hended by the late Mr. F. O. Ward, and ably expounded by him when 
attending with Lord Ebrington (now Earl Fortescue) as delegates at the 
Congress on Hygiene, held at Brussels in 1856. By my wish he abstained 
from mentioning myself, as it would give the opportunity of attacks on 
the principle by attacks on the person propounding it, as is the common 
practice. But that reason has very much passed, 

‘* Reference was made at the last International Congress held at Paris, 
to Mr. Ward’s exposition of the system at Brussels, where it appears to 
have been followed with good effects. But the principle of the unity of the 
works in question so needful for their efficiency is as yet so little understood 
that it is of importance to take occasion to republish his popular exposition 
of it, with the addition to what may be taken as a varied exposition of it 
as itis presented to my view at the present time, comprising the chief 
points of progress in sanitary art and science for its completion since it 
was first made.” 


(6) PREFACE BY THE EDITOR TO THE BELGIAN EDITION OF THE 
PAPER. 


**¢ Circulation or stagnation ?’? Such is the neat and concise form in 
which Mr, F. O. Ward and his colleagues have just put the sanitary ques- 
tion before the Congress of General Hygiene at Brussels. 

“‘In reproducing, under this title, the two principal speeches of this 
sanitary reformer, we believe that we shall render a service to all who are 
interested in this great cause—the cause of humanity at large. 

** Continuous circulation is the fundamental principal of English sanitary 
reformers, According to their theory, the main conveyance of pure water 
into towns, and its distribution into houses, as well as the removal of foul 
water by drains from the houses and from the streets into the fields for 
agricultural production, should go on without cessation and without stag- 
nation either in the houses or the streets. 

** Hence they would do away altogether with cisterns and cesspools, 
which Mr. F. O. Ward designates as ‘two congenital forms of pestilential 
stagnation ;’? and wherever the double movement of water and sewage is 
hindered by the flatness of the land, they maintain complete circulation by 
steam-power. It is at this last point especially that, according to Mr. 
F. O. Ward, the new system of drainage coincides with the general pro- 
gress of the nineteenth century. : 

“* * Hygiene by steam-power’ (we quote his exact words) ‘is at once the 
logical extension and the necessary complement of /ocomotion by steam- 
power, which has of late been organised throughout the whole of Europe. 
The steam-engine, which has already quadrupled the means of transport- 
ing products from one place to another, will now quadruple the produce 
of the matter transported. This new application of the great invention 
of Watt will before long effect the same happy and astounding transforma- 
tion in our domiciliary and agricultural arrangements as it has already pro- 
duced in nearly all the other branches of industrial art.’ 

‘‘As to the method of thus applying steam to the service of public 
hygiene, it consists chiefly in the establishment of a vast tubular system. 
Mr. F. O. Ward has given us a rapid sketch of the physiological analogies 
and material organisation of such a system. In the words of this eminent 
sanitary reformer, ‘The discovery by the immortal Harvey of the circula- 
tion which goes on in the individual body has prepared us for the reception 
of the strictly analogous and fruitful discovery of the circulation in the 
social body.’ 

‘‘Conceptions such as these, based as they are on numerous experi- 
ments and very positive results, deserve, undoubtedly, the impartial inves- 
tigation which Mr. F. O. Ward and his colleagues solicit. 

‘Let, then, these conceptions, these experiments, and these results be 
carefully examined. Let the press and the public join in the discussion of 
them. The scheme proposed to us is no less than the reconstruction, on 
principles of a very bold nature, and hitherto but little known, of the 
material bases of civilisation. 

‘‘ What answer, then, must we give to this question, so concisely for- 
mulated, and apparently so simple, but of which the scope is immense— 
‘Circulation or stagnation ?’ ” 


(c) EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF Mr. J. O. WARD, AT THE GENERAL 
CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AT BRUSSELS. FIRST MEETING, SEPTEM- 
BER 20TH, 1856. 


‘*Gentlemen,— Before we separate, I beg permission to bring before you 
very briefly the chief point of the new sanitary system—the system of 
circulation as opposed to stagnation—which we are here, my honourable 
friend Lord Ebrington and myself, to submit to your consideration. I 
shall not be able to treat the whole of the subject in one discourse, nor 
even in the sub-sections of the four sections in which we carry on our 
deliberations, and of which I have been obliged, according to rule, to 
choose one part to the exclusion of the three others. I beg you, therefore, 
to accord me your attention for a short time. (From all parts: ‘Speak, 
speak.’) 

Pe Gentlemen, this new system upsets many old ideas, in order to replace 
them by principles which, taken altogether, constitute an entirely new 
combination. 
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‘*Thus, for instance, this system of which the fundamental basis is the 
incessant circulation of the water, which enters a town in a state of purity, 
and the equally continuous motion of the surcharged water which leaves 
the house and the town, admits neither cisterns nor cesspools, which are 
as before stated, two congenital forms of pestilential stagnation. 

“Furthermore, this system, which has for its object not only the carry- 
ing away of the fertilising matter which hitherto has been allowed to remain 
for a longer or shorter period in the midst of human habitations, but also 
the application of this matter to the use of agriculture, and its transformation 
from a source of disease and expense into one of riches and nourishment, 
—this system, I say, does not allow (unless provisionally) the discharge of 
excrement into rivers—a process which we regard as deplorable waste. 

**To prevent this waste, and to replace it by fruitful circulaticn, we con- 
nect towns and country by means of an immense tubular organisation 
consisting of two divisions, the one the urban drainage, the other the rural 
distribution ; and these two divisions are again subdivided into two distinct 

parts, the one arteria], the other venus. 
~  £*Yhus, we construct in a town two systems of pipes, the one bringing 
in pure water, the other carrying off this water enriched by fertilising 
matter, 

**In like manner, too, we lay down two systems of pipes in country 
places, the one for irrigation, which takes the fertilising fluid to the crops, 
the other for drainage, which carries off the water after it has filtered 
through the soi], and which, if allowed to remain any length of time, would 
make the land marshy. 

‘*In the middle of these four systems of pipes we place a motive organ 
—a central heart so to say—in one word, a steam-engine, which sets the 
whole system in motion. 

‘* Thus, at last we see the sanitary movement and the agricultural move- 
ment, after having long pursued their development in separate though 
parallel paths, meeting and blending in one great movement. It is from 
this union that has resulted the vast tubular organisation of which I have 
just described the broad outline, which is new, and of which I am about 
to point out to you some of the principal details, which are equally new. 

** And first, gentlemen, let me give you a few rapid hints on the difficult 
question of the source and of the collection of the water, the fluid which is 
to circulate in these arteries and veins—the blood of this immense 
organism. : 

** Our system does not admit as suitable sources the rivers from which 
the water of towns is usually supplied, nor even the subterranean springs 
which feed our wells. 

** According to our experience river water is always more or less im- 
pregnated with organic and mineral impurities taken up from the fields 
which it washes, and the towns and villages through which it passes. 

“The water of subterranean springs holds likewise in solution particles 
of all the soluble mineral which it meets with on its way through the 
ground. 

‘We leave, therefore, the beds of valleys and the bottoms of wells to 
seek near the summit of hills pure water which has been distilled by the 
sun, and has descended afterwards in the form of rain, either on the primitive 
rock, or on its gravelly débris. When the work fails to supply our wants we 
go to sterile regions—to heath-lands, where we know we shall find pure 
water, our /z7guzd food, precisely because not containing soluble salts they 
are incapable of providing corn and meat, our sold food. 

“‘« There, in the silicious gravel which has been washed and purified by 
centuries of rain, we lay down tubes of burnt clay, or large channels of 
permeable bricks or tiles, most commonly three, four, or five feet below 
the surface (according to the conditions of the strata), and these pipes 
collect rain-water which has attained its highest point of purity by filtration 
through the upper stratum, generally pure sand. 

“Just as an aqueduct represents an artificial river, so these tubes may be 
regarded as artificial sources—a rural prolongation of the aqueduct, 
accomplishing for the collection of water what the urban prolongation has 
long since done for its distribution. We might call it the capillary system 
which brings water to each house. 

**T come now to the second part of our metropolitan system—viz., the 
carrying off of this water with the excreta with which it may be charged, 
a process which, in our opinion, requires equally bold innovations. We 
abstain from the great and costly Roman constructions, nowadays so much 
vaunted by old engineers for metropolitan tunnel sewers. We do not 
admire these vast subterranean galleries, which with their slow current 
and their putrid accumulations are nothing more than extended cesspools. 
We would replace these semi-stagnant large conduits by small earthenware 
tubular pipes, concentrating the smallest flows, so as to carry away all 
the matter removable by water-carriage as soon as it is produced, at 
sufficient velocities, usually two or three miles an hour, thus removing it 
from the town where it would become pestilentiai, into the country, 
where, properly applied, it is of the highest order of production. 

‘We would have no more emptying of cesspools and cleaning out of 
drains by human labour. We would suppress for ever such degrading 
occupations, and where the levels and gravitation fail we look to steam 
to give the inclinations and velocities. 

“Ts it not, indeed, evident that steam power, which will lift a ton of water 
to a height of a hundred feet for less than a pennyworth of fuel, can replace 
‘human labour as economically in the clearing out of drains as it has 
already done in weaving and other industrial processes ? 

**Let us now cast a rapid glance at the agricultural part of our system. 
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The same reformation is called for here, on the same principle—circula- 
tion ; by the sanie means—steam-power ; with the same results—economy 
and health. Manure, henceforth no longer toilsomely distributed by the 
hard labour of men and horses, will be driven in a liquid state either through 
iron or earthen pipes, or led to flow by a prepared surface irrigation made 
of cast-iron, and it may in some cases emerge through a flexible pipe and 
fall on the ground like artificial rain. By this means a man and a boy 
would be able to water no less than twenty acres a day. So much for the 
first part—the a7terza/ division of the agricultural system. 

“* With regard to the second part of the process—the final carrying off 
of the water by drainage—here, too, in default of natural gravitation, 
steam-power now comes to our aid. For just as steam-pumps dry up 
marshes at an annual cost of four or five francs per 100 acres, so at an 
equally small cost will they carry off the superabundant water, which, 
after having deposited its manurial matter in the soil, filters into our 
drains. These drains then conduct it, purified by filtration, to the rivers, 
where it finally discharges itself in as clear and sparkling a state as when 
delivered from the hill-top. 

‘*Thus in the country, as well as in towns, we are easily able with the 
help of steam to master the difficulty which has hitherto been such a 
formidable obstacle both to the sanitary and the agricultural engineer— 








_viz., the absense of slope to assist the running off of water. 


And do not, gentlemen, allow yourselves to be alarmed by the expense 
of establishing this new system, which may be called Hygiene by steam- 
power. ‘The service of pure water in towns can be organised for a sum 
represented (all expenses included) by a payment of 2d. a week from each 
house ; and the construction of tubular drains with the steam-engine and 
all accessories, would be covered by about the same weekly expense. 
Tubular organisation in the country is even cheaper than in towns. It 
costs no more than £5 to £8 per acre for the system of irrigation, and 
£8 to £10 per acre for the system of drainage. I shall, I hope, have an 
opportunity of proving to you in detail that the new system may be 
organised at an absolutely less cost than the old one, while at the same 
time it is more productive. I shall, for instance, demonstrate to you that 
the mere proceeds of the sale of our discarded pumps and cisterns would 
not only pay for the machinery of the new system of distribution of water 
in our towns, but that we should remain with a surplus in hand—a direct 
and immediate benefit of the innovation, 

“But, gentlemen, if this were not the case, if the costs of this new 
system were very great instead of being very small, the diminution of the 
costs of maintenance in towns, and still more the enormous increase in the 
products of the country, would very soon reimburse us for our first outlay. 

‘‘In one of the farms already worked on this principle in England, 
the annual yield of hay has already risen from twelve stacks, which it 
amounted to in 1848, to eighty stacks. 

“In another case, in Scotland, a barren tract of sand which was 
formerly valueless, has produced, since the application of steam irriga- 
tion, £20 per acre annually. 

‘7 have thus no hesitation in saying that steam-power, after having 
quadrupled our means of transporting products from one place to another, 
will eventually, by the new application which we propose to make of it, 
quadruple the produce of the matter transported. Aygzene by steam- 
power is thus both the logical extension and the necessary complement 
of the system of Jocomotion by steam-power which Europe has lately 


_ adopted, 


‘*The scheme we are proposing is in fact nothing more than an adapta- 
tion of the great invention of Watt, to bring about in our domiciliary 
and agricultural arrangements the same happy and astounding trans- 
formation as it has already effected in nearly all the other branches of 
industrial art. 

‘¢Such, Gentlemen, is in general terms a description of our new system, 
each part of which rests on positive facts—facts, I may add, acquired by 
long and costly experience. 

‘The water which falls on the hills in a state of purity, undergoes a 
natural process of filtration through sand, enters the rural collecting- 
pipes, and passing through the aqueduct to the metropolitan distribution 
pipes, finds its way to every storey of every house in the town; whfence 
again, after having supplied the wants of the inhabitants, it runs off, 
enriched with fertilising matter, which it carries away before it has had 
time to ferment. This manure is driven along irrigation pipes to be 
deposited in the soil, and the water, passing into drainage pipes, flows on 
to the rivers. The rivers conduct it to the ocean, whence it rises as 
vapour under the heat of the sun, to redescend as rain on the hills, enter 
again the collection pipes, and recommence its vast and useful course of 
circulation. ; 

‘We hope by more detailed explanations in section to induce you to 
study this system seriously, and after a thorough investigation, to adopt 
its fundamental principle—circulation instead of stagnation.” 


SUBSEQUENT PROGRESS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF CIRCULATION. 


‘‘In a number of provincial towns, where the works have been con- 
ducted on the principles promulgated by our first general Board of 
Health, the principles set forth on the arterial and venous system haye 
been carried out more or less perfectly, but so far as completelyo 
establish the principle—as, for imstance, in Croydon, Bedford, Chelte- 
ham, and Leamington. In these towns the fresh water is carried into 


all the houses; the fouled water, with putrescent matter, carried out 
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from them through self-cleansing drains and self-cleansing sewers, and 
that fouled water, or the water containing liquefied manure, is carried | 
direct on to the land. In most of them, the whole excreta of the 
morning is removed within an hour or two, and by the afternoon is 
deposited on the land, not. in mechanical suspension, but in chemical 
combination. The most complete study of the principle has been given 
by M. Holbrecht, and it is in the course of application for Berlin. It 
has also been adopted in principle for Paris and Brussels. Jn the pro- 
vincial towns in England where it has been fairly carried out, the 
death-rates have been reduced from one-third to one-fourth, with as yet 
few, if any, of the collateral aids which sanitary science may yet make 
available, as by the prevention of overcrowding as in common lodgings, 
and better warming and ventilating schools, medical inspection of the 
sey and systematic appliances for personal and household clean- 
iness. 








NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


WHat Girts Can Do. A Book for Mothers and Daughters. By 

Phillis Brown. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

One of the most useful books we have lately seen, and one which is well 
calculated to interest young girls in useful philanthropic work. It is 
divided into three sections ; the first treating on ‘‘ Work for Duty,” which 
includes household work, cookery, health, studies, and charitable work ; 
the second section deals with “ Work for Pleasure,” and embraces recrea- 
tive and artistic pursuits ; while the third discusses ‘‘ Work of Necessity,” 
of great value to persons dependent upon their own exertions for a liveli- 
hood. The circulation of this book will do much to augment the usefulness 
of the next generation of our women; and is, therefore, worthy of an exten- 
sive sale. 


HIAROLD GLYNDE: a Cantata, written by Edward Foskett, the Original 
Music by John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. ; C. S. Jekyll, Composer to 
Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal ; George C. Martin, Mus. Bac., and other 
well-known composers. London: F. Pitman. 

In this work we have a most interesting poetical narrative in blank 
verse, interspersed with charming lyrics, which have been set to 
music by some of the best composers of the day. Mr. Foskett has man- 
aged, with considerable literary ability, to crowd a large number of 
incidents into a very limited space, and the composers, without exception, 
have so well caught the spirit of the poetry that the varying scenes are 
ushered in with striking effectiveness. It would be difficult to say which 
composer has contributed most to the building up of the Cantata, because 
tastes differ so widely. Mr. Jekyll’s quartette ‘‘ Something Never Dies,” 
will charm cultivated ears whenever it is well sung; and those liking 
sprightliness and ‘‘ go” will appreciate the chorus, &c., ‘‘Up with the 
Dawning Light,” and the part song ‘‘ Hark the Bells!” The work to- 
wards the end becomes effectively dramatic. We have a scene with the 
hero in the Antipodes, and immediately after one with his wife, who is 
waiting forhis return. This is illustrated by a solo (soprano), ‘* Waft My 
Message o’er the Sea,” expressively composed by Henry Grey, followed by 
perhaps the finest chorus in the work, ‘* Mightier than the Storm,” by 
G. C. Martin. The tenor solo ‘“‘In the Autumn of My Life,” by Dr. 
Stainer, is simple in construction, but very musical. The concluding 
chorus “‘ Speed the Day,” by Mr. Jas. A. Birch, makes an effective finish. 
It will be seen that the design of the Cantata is novel both as regards 
construction and the number of composers engaged upon it ; and as far as 
we can judge the experiment is a marked success, for all tastes are con- 
sidered, and all voices fairly balanced throughout. 


EVANS’s TEMPERANCE ANNUAL For 1881. London: National Temper- 
ance League Publication Depot, 337, Strand. 

Mr. Evans promises to be the ‘‘ Dagonet”’ of the Temperance Move- 
ment. His fun and frolic are all the more welcome because of the healthy 
tone which ever accompanies his gayest effusions. No better threepenny- 
worth is in the market, while the information given regarding the periodical 
literature of temperance is alone worth the money. The work in this de- 
partment is fairly done, which is not the case in some more pretentious 
publications. 


“THE TEMPLAR REvIEW.” A new candidate for public favour, merit- 
ing support on the ground of its educational character. It is also the only 
English organ of the Good Templar Organisation, an international body of 
considerable numerical and social influence, particularly in the United 
States and Colonies. 


THOMAS WILSON, THE SILK Man. A Life for Business Men. By George 

Wilson M‘Cree. London: E. Marlborough and Co. 

The principal fault we find with Mr. M ‘Cree’s interesting little brochure 
is the one the pious old lady found in the Psalms—not enough of it. But 
perhaps Mr. M ‘Cree did not like to intrude too much upon the time of 
business men. We think, however, they would have read on to the end, 
even if his sketch had extended to ten timesi ts present length; for the 
interest is well sustained throughout. 


THE Easy GuIDE To LonDoN, with the Labour Exchange Map. By 
Henry L. Williams. London: Labour News offices, 15, Russell Street. 
A useful and reliable guide, published at the low price of one penny. 

The miniature map gives the principal thoroughfares of some thirty square 

miles of London. xii 





THE AUDIOMETER. 


OnE of the most ingenious of the newly invented implements 
of science is the instrument discovered and constructed by the 


discoverer of the microphone, Professor Hughes, and called 


the Audiometer. The Audiometer is used for the measurement 
of hearing, and it is so refined in its action that the capacity 
of the human ear for its function can be traced through a scale 
of two hundred degrees, commencing from a sound which 
every one who is not actually deaf can easily hear, down to a 
dead silence, which, in respect to sound is absolute zero, all 
sound from the instrument being entirely cut off. 

The Audiometer consists of two battery cells, called [e- 
chemcheis, selected by Professor Hughes because they afford a 
reliable electric current for the purpose he had in view; 
two fixed primary coils; a microphone key of very simple 
construction; and a secondary or induction coil, the ter- 
minals of which are attached to a telephone. The induction 
coil moves on an ivory or boxwood bar, and this bar is 
graduated into two hundred degrees or parts by which the 
readings of sound are taken. The graduated bar is made 
with two sets of figures ; there is a division of it in parts of 
twenty centimetres in length, and each of these divisions is 
subdivided into ten, so that the readings may extend from 200 
units to 0°, or zero. 

The principle of the instrument may in a few words be 
described as follows. The current from the cells passes 
through the two primary coils, which are fixed at the ends of 
the ivory or boxwood bar on which the induction or secon- 
dary coil plays, the microphone being introduced into the 
circuit. When the secondary coil is brought near to either 
of the primary coils it becomes charged by induction. The mi- 


crophonic key being now moved, each movement creates a 


sound through the telephone, which sound is loud or gentle 
according to the strength of the induction. It is not of mo- 
ment from which of the two primary coils the movable primary 
or induction coil is charged, if the primary coils are of the 
same size; but here comes the curious fact, that if each 
primary coil holds round its bobbin the same quantity of wire, 
then when the induction coil is brought into a point midway 


between them, no sound is heard from the telephone when 


the microphonic key is brought into play. There is esta- 
blished what is called “ electrical balance.” 


When, therefore, the Audiometer is at work, and the induction 
coil is brought near to one of the primary coils, the loudest 
sound is obtained. When the sound requires to be reduced 
the induction coil is moved slowly down the scale towards the 
other primary coil to the centre of the bar or zero. For 
practical purposes, however, the two primary coils are made to 
contain different quantities of wire. With great skill Professor 
Hughes has made one coil—the left, for the sake of con- 
venience—larger than the other. A longer register from left to 
right is in this way obtained, and the two hundred degrees are 
measured in direct line from the left primary coil, the zero of 
which indicates the point where the right hand coil produces 
the electrical balance, and where the current is, if we may so 
say, brought to a stand. 

In using the instrument the induction coil is moved along 
the scale from or towards the larger primary, as may be re- 
quired, and the degrees or units of sound are read from the 
figures on the scale, the sounds being made by the movement 
of the microphonic key between the battery and the primary 
coils. The person whose hearing is about to be tried sits in 
an easy position near to the instrument, and places the tele- 
phone close to the ear. For the observation to be good the 
room in which the experiment is made should be very quiet 
and large. All external sounds, such as the ticking of clocks and 
watches, the vibration of windows and doors, the moving of 
feet, and the singing from gas jets, should be completely 
silemced. If this be not done there is almost sure to be some 
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confusion or source of error, as the sounds low down in the 
scale —towards zero—are listened for. It is advisable, more- 
over, for the sitter not to observe the operator who is moving 
the microphonic key. It is further necessary that he should 
give his closest attention to the proceeding, and that he should 
close the opposite ear while he is listening for minute sounds. 
Any excitement is likely to lead to error when refined measure- 
ments are required. If these precautions are taken, and if the 
operator is a good and fair observer, quick in detecting errors, 
and just in all the conclusions he draws, the Audiometer may 
be considered to afford him the most satisfactory means for 
testing the hearing powers of all persons who can define a 
sound. The range of sound is sufficient, at the maximum 
200°, for every one who is not absolutely deaf; while 0°, or 
zero, is a point of positive silence at which there is a complete 
suspension of sound through the telephone. 

After the Audiometer had been constructed and completed 
by Professor Hughes, it was brought immediately into practical 
application by Dr. Richardson, and many very singular results 
were soon obtained, some of which may be appropriately 
related. 

One of the first facts observed—observed originally, Dr. 
Richardson states, by Professor Hughes himself—is the abrupt- 
ness with which the sound, when it ceases to be heard, is lost 
to those who are listening. The sound is usually lost abruptly 
within a range of two degrees—that is to say, within one 
hundredth part of the entire scale. This occurs with those 
who are very deaf as well as with those in whom the hearing 
is fairly good. In fifty persons, on whom Dr. Richardson 
made observations, under the strictest possible conditions for 
securing silence, the point between distinctness of sound and 
the absolute loss of it was not more than the one-hundredth 
part of the scale. In other words, all persons hear up to a 
certain definite point and no further. Some hear up to zero, 
catching the sound from the instrument until the induction 
coil crosses the last line or two-hundredth part. Of these it 
is said that their hearing is absolutely perfect. Others only 
hear up to some degree above zero, and at one given point 
cease to hear as absolutely as if they had reached zero itself. 
The balance between their organ of hearing and the telephone 
is reached at the point indicated. 

A second curious fact is that the hearing may be maintained 
so long as it is kept up in continuous line, but may be lost at 
an earlier stage if it be broken in its course. We all know 
that in respect to sight this break of continuity is a common 
cause for the loss of sight of some object which a moment 
before was quite visible. The land surveyor going out into 
a large open field or plain’ puts up his marks, and sees them 
quite well so long as he can carry them in view in an unbroken 
line ; but a moment’s break, from a sudden turn of the head, 
or from some object crossing the field of vision, and the spell 
is destroyed ; the eye after this accident may strain itself for 
any time without catching the object again. Under such circum- 
stances the practical man knows that it is a saving of time to 
return nearer to the object, so as to sight it again and try back. 
In experimenting with the Audiometer Dr. Richardson found 
the counterpart of this experience, and that the power to 
maintain the effort, so as to detect the diminishing sound down 
to its lowest pitch, was best accomplished by continuing ‘the 
reduction in trace or line, while the attention was kept steadily 
fixed, A sudden break will cause the sound to be lost to the 
listener long before his real incapacity to hear it is reached, 
on which it becomes necessary to “ try back.” If, for example, 
the sound were faintly heard at 15° and the induction coil 
were suddenly moved down to 5°—that is to say, to five 
degrees from zero—the sound at 5° might be quite inaudible ; 
but if the induction coil were slowly moved down, unit by unit, 
from 15° to 5°, the sound at 52 might be distinctly heard. 
This fact was singularly well marked in Mr. Maitland Tate, 
C.E., who at once compared it to what is observed by the 
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sense of sight in making surveys, his own previous experience 
as a surveyor affording him a double opportunity for striking 
the comparison. 

Another fact which has been elicited by the use of the 
Audiometer is that a person may be deaf, and may know him- 
self to be so, and yet may be wrong as to the ear in which the 
defect is most pronounced. In fact, in deaf persons this. 
error is by no means uncommon. Again it sometimes happens 
that children who are not known to be of defective hearing 
may be considerably defective on one side, and may be blamed 
in consequence for faults of omission for which they are entirely 
free from blame. Dr. Richardson gave a good illustration of 
this fact in his late speech at the School Board, on the subject 
of corporal punishment in schools. A little boy was fre- 
quently punished for what was considered to be inattention to 
the direction and commands of a master. In spite of punish- 
ment he continued to repeat his seeming fault. At last the truth 
dawned on one of the masters that the child for some cause or 
other did not understand or did not receive what was said to 
him when he sat in certain positions of his body towards the 
speaker. At the same time the boy did not appear to be deaf in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Happily, the suggestion led 
to an examination of the child by the Audiometric test, when 
it was found that he was actually deficient in hearing to the 
extent of fifty per cent. on the side towards which the offended 
master had been accustomed to address him. The discovery 
led to a rectification of the mistake that had been made in re- 
gard to this scholar, who, when afterwards placed so that he 
could distinctly understand what was told to him, was found to 
be one of the most obedient and appreciative boys in the 
school, 

There is much more we might tell if space were at our 
command about the applications, valuable because so practical, 
of Professor Hughes’s beautiful discovery, and if our readers 
would like to know more, we will consider the present an in- 
stalment only. 





HOMES FOR DESTITUTE ORPHANS. 
By Mr. CHADWICK. 


Or the advances made in sanitary science and in administra- 
tive science in our time, which may be presented as corre- 
sponding with the advances made in mechanical science, few 
have made greater strides than those affecting the treatment 
of the orphan and destitute children of cities. The fever 
nests, the districts where some form of fever is never absent, 
the places where every room is occupied by a family,—places 
which are the constant occupation of curative medical officers, 
are also the seed plots of crime, and the chief sources of 
the occupation of the police,—are also the sources of the 
greatest amount of destitute orphanages chargeable to the 
poor rates, In 1833, when I had to examine this branch of 
poor law administration, I found that not above one out of 
three was got into any course of self-supporting industry ;—the 
great majority went to the bad, and continued in the careers 
of hereditary mendicancy and delinquency, and they formed 
the largest contingent tothe prison population. By the ap- 
pointment of better teachers on the half-time principle in our 
union houses the evil results were somewhat mitigated; but the 
children had generally inadequate physical training, and had 
detrimental association with adult paupers. By aggregating 
them in separate buildings—schools of districts of unions, 
comprising from five or six hundred to a thousand children, 
or more, by segregating the children into classes for simul- 
taneous class teaching under trained teachers, the school 
work is now got through much better on the half-time prin- 
ciple ;—but in the physical and industrial training, the military 
drill and naval exercises, gymnastics, swimming, carpentry 
work, shoemaking, tailoring, and other occupations, the most 
remarkable transformations are effected. The efficiency of 
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three is given to two for productive industry, as compared with 
those brought up on the ordinary long-time schooi system, 
without physical training. The heads of these institutions 
have assured me that when children have been brought to 
them from the earliest infancy, social differences are in great 
part obliterated, and that they do not perceive any marked 
characteristic between the children of Irish or of Celtic and of 
Anglo-Saxon parents. ‘This is a large topic for consideration. 
I have lately revisited several of these institutions, and I find 
that, fitting places, occupations, and homes being provided, 
ninety and ninety-five per cent. are got to the good, in the 

place of the sixty per cent. formerly sent to the bad. The first 
‘cost at which this result is effected I have estimated is not one- 
half, and must be nearly one-third of the cost to the public of 
those living at large as mendicants and delinquents. In 
industrial schools and reformatories, where the half-time prin- 
ciple of physical and mental training is in operation, there are 
now (including the district schools) about thirty thousand chil- 
dren under the formative power of the system. Of childrén 
of advanced ages and hardened habits more than eighty per 
cent. are got to the good, whilst by punitive measures few are 
retrieved, The prison authorities attribute to their operation 
the large reduction that has been lately effected in the number 
of juvenile delinquents in the prisons. 

I have recently received from New York a report of the 
Children’s Aid Society, giving an account of important con- 
current -effort there, exceeding, so far as I know, any private 
effort here to deal with the neglected classes of children, by 
giving them lodging and education, I believe generally on the 
half-time principle, and also industrial training when they have 
got none otherwise, and using an agency, such as that furnished 
by the chaplains of our district half-time schools, for providing 
the children with fitting homes and occupations. The report 
states — 

While families live as they do in hundreds of tenement houses of the 
city, crowded in small rooms, without separation for different ages or sexes, 


the physigue will become degenerated and the morals corrupted at the 
earliest age. 


It states that— 


In the Lodging Houses, during twenty-seven years, some 200,000 dif- 
ferent boys and girls have been sheltered and partly fed and instructed. In 
the Industrial Schools probably over 100,000 poor little girls have been 
taught ; and of these it is not known that even a score have entered on 
criminal courses of life, or have become drunkards or beggars, though four- 
fifths were children of drunkards. 


They give the penal statistics, from which it says— 


It will be seen from these figures that the commitments of girls and 
women for vagrancy fell off from 5,880 in 1860 to 2,045 in 1879, or from I 
in every 1384 persons in 1860 (when the population was 864,224) to 1 in 
every 5364 in 1879 (when the population was 1,079,563). This certainly 
looks like some effect from reformatory efforts. Again the commitments 
of petty girl-thieves fell off from I in every 739 in 1863 to I in every 
2,893} in 1879. Male vagrants also have diminished absolutely in 20 years 
and largely in proportion to the population ; male petty thieves have fallen 
some 600 during 22 years, and greatly in the average to the whole number, 
as have also the commitments of boys under 15 years. 


The District Orphan Institutions here present the most 
marked and successful examples of the power of sanitation. 
When taken over by our department, in several of the larger 
ones, as many as one-third of the children were down at one 
time with typhus fever, and there was a proportionately severe 
mortality. The District Institutions are, to a large extent, 
childrens’ hospitals, to which many are sent only to die, 
But taking the children who come in without developed 
disease upon them, the death-rates from disease of spon- 
taneous origin is within three per thousand, that is to say, a 
death-rate of little more than one-fourth that prevalent 
amongst children of the same ages of the general population. 
A typhoid case has not been seen in some of them for years, 
and children’s diseases are almost entirely banished from 
them. ‘The corroboration of the power of sanitation, derived 





from the experience of the children’s institution at New York. 
is of the highest value. The report states that— . 


In the sanitary field the results are equally remarkable. Among 170,773 
boys who have been, during the twenty-seven years, in the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House, there has been no case of any contagious or ‘‘ foul-air ” 
disease, not even ophthalmia ; only one death (from pneumonia, in 1858) 
has occurred, though there have been several cases of accidents. The- 
other Boys’ Lodging Houses have been almost equally fortunate, a distinct 
sanitary result of scrupulous cleanliness, ventilation, and proper food, 
Among the 13,463 boys and girls in our lodging houses last year only one 
death (from consumption) has occurred, and the few cases of sickness have 
been almost entirely malarious in the lodging house, which we have now 
abandoned. 


Since our summer enterprises have begun in the Sick Children’s Mission 
and the Summer Home, there has been a steady fall of the death-rate of 
children from diarrhceal diseases in the summer. This year shows the 
lowest death-rate for children under five, of any for ten years. In pro- 
ducing this result the Board of Health and other associations have had a 
share, though the 3,000 children refreshed each summer in the Summer 
Home and the thousands relieved by the Sick Children’s Mission, must 
have materially affected the death-rate of the city. 


The political bearing of the exertions of the whole of such 
work, noted for New York, are noteworthy here. The report 
points out that— : 


Whenever these benefactions cease the work must godown. And yet 
New York could not possibly do without these or similar labours. This 
multitude of destitute and homeless youth, left uncared for, would speedily 
threaten order and property, or growing up as voters, or mothers and wives 
of voters, would debauch and disgrace the government of this city mor 
even (if possible) than their compeers have done in past years, $ 


But of the primary results, the report states that— 


The great reward comes in such general effects as we have noted 
above ; in the lessening number of child-thieves and youthful criminals 
behind prison-bars, in diminished crime, in fewer robberies, burglaries, 
and offences against property or person,-in a reduction of that sad throng 
of men and women who fill gaols and penitentiaries, and courts of justice, 
in the countless reports of young lives redeemed and growing up in purity, 
honesty, and industrious callings ; in characters transformed by religion, 
under new circumstances in rural homes. 


These are the fruits of these manifold and extended labours of charity 
and education. May He who inspired, strengthen and bless ! 


There is no lack of demand for the service of healthy 
children of our district orphan schools; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that the demand is yet greater in the newly populated 
states, and that a wider interest is taken in the advent of these 
City orphans. 


The following is an extract from one of the reports, giving an 
account of the work of location :— 


- 


Mary and Katie K, were bright, pretty children, eleven and nine years 


of age, but were in a most filthy and neglected condition, indeed, covered — 


with vermin, when they were given into the care of our good Mrs. Hurley. 
She soon brightened them up and clothed them, and in their improved 
condition we brought them West with a company of children whom we 
were to locate at B., Iowa. Arriving there, a great many people met us at 
the Hall. Some prompted by mere curiosity, others intending to adopt 
one or more of the children, and yet another class, who came only because 
of the deep sympathy they felt for the ‘‘ Little New York Orphans,” as 
they are always termed. 


Mr. P., a wealthy Quaker farmer, whose heart is larger than his pile of 
gold, belongs to the latter class, and came to our meeting through 
sympathy alone. He had been in the Hall but a short time, when he 
noticed our little friends, Mary and Katie; with their arms about each 
other, weeping bitterly. Going up to them to inquire the cause, he found 
that a lady talked of taking one, but not the other, and the little hearts 
were breaking at thought of separation. ‘‘ Oh! this is too bad,” said the 
strong man, a child himself for the moment, as he turned away to hide his 
emotion. ‘Come with me, little girls, and I will either keep you both or 
find homes for you very close together.” 

Children read faces quickly, and so these two little waifs, without a mo. 
ment’s hesitation, fled to this great heart for a refuge and protection. I 
believed God sent those children West, and sent that Quaker to the meet- 
ing. Let him shirk his responsibility ifhe dare. After the girls had been 
in this excellent family a few weeks, or perhaps longer, two excellent 
homes close together presented themselves. 
in a deliberate way, and it was thought best that Mary and Katie should 
go, but to make the removal easy and pleasant, the daughter, grown to 
womanhood, was to go with them, and they were all to spend the night 
under one roof. Do we not see here again the hand of a loving Provi- 
dence cementing the bond, making a secure nest for these little fledglings ? 


The matter was talked over 
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Some of the letters from the boys to the manager are 
characteristic of the work. One boy says— 


‘When I came out here I went to live with Mr. G., and am living with 
him yet. He isa very kind man, and I think much of him; he treats me 
like one of his own children, and I am going to stay with him until I am 
of age, then he will give me enough to give me a start for myself, and if I 
can make a little money, I will try to see the city once more, but not to 
stay. I will not give my chance to any city boy for his. Tell every boy 
that comes into your office, that the West is waiting for them to come out 
here, where they can make men of themselves. Now is the time to do it, 
and the time is coming when they will say, if I had only gone West, I 
would have been a better man. I am in good health ; I am not complain- 
ing of anything, andI like the country very well, but we have had very 
bad weather, and now it is very hot. 


Another says— 


I have learned a great many things since I came out here, such as 
milking, cutting corn, husking, feeding hogs, &c., but cutting weeds is the 
most miserable job out. JI have seen some nice machines, such as the 
plough, buckeye-mower, reaper, and horse-rake; thrashing wheat is a 
nice job. 


I would advise all the boys at the 35th St. Lodge, and all the rest, to 


‘come out to Kansas, for they will have a nice time. 


Another says— 


I thank you very much for sending me down in Old Virginia to learn 
farming. Iam so much better off here than I was in New York. I hear 
no bad and learn nothing wrong, but everything else. I can cut corn, tie 
oats, shock corn, and I can eat it, too, ha! ha! ha! hill tobacco, plant 
it, strip it, tie it, and a heap of other things. When I first came down 
here I learned to milk, drive horses, yoke oxen, and put them in their 
right places. 


A little boy thus imparts his chief desire, showing to the 
head manager that the spirit of industry had not extinguished 
the boy’s spirit of play— 


T have missed only one Sunday, 


I have a good Sunday-school teacher. 
I am learning to ride 


and then I was sick. I read in the second reader. 
on horseback. I drive up the cows. 

I lest my cap to-day at school and came home bareheaded. I walk a 
mile to school. When it is muddy I ride. My sister will go in the 
winter. 

I have gathered and hulled four quarts of hazel-nuts. There are plenty 
of them on our farm. I am most eight years old. My dog’s name is 
Don. He was gone most two weeks, and then came back home ; he was 
awful glad to see me; he shakes hands; he can laugh, too. 

I must go to bed now. I want a drum real bad; do you think they 
have drums in heaven? I told my mother I thought I would have one 
when I got there. Itis six miles to town. Albert Horton lives there. 
He has a drum. He came to see me and stayed three days. Conrad 
broke his leg. Iam going to see him. Your little lowa boy. 


The work of the voluntary association in New York appears 
to be far more efficiently performed than analogous work in 
public institutions there. In London—except as to buildings 
and lands—the work of the district halftime schools is more 
economical and efficient -than the generality of analogous 
private institutions. It appears to me that high international 
honour is due to the moving spirit of the Children’s Aid 
Society, the secretary—Mr. Charles Brace—for what has been 
accomplished; and that especial credit is due to our kinsfolk of 
New York for the support they have given to it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to me 
to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.— Bishop Watson. 


The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. 


2 BREAD REFORM. 
To the Editor of ‘* HousE AND Home.” 
SIR 
In answer to “ INQUIRER” will you please allow me to state that the 
fact he refers to is the reason why the Bread Reform League advise that 
‘the wheat be decorticated and then ground in a fine granular form. The 
ordinary processes of grinding leave the bran in large, flat, sharp-edged 
particles, and it is the mechanical action of these edges and points which 
shurry the food along the digestive tract, and prevent the complete digestion 
and absorption of all its nutritive qualities. 
Dr. Campbell Morfit’s process completely removes this mechanical irri- 
tating quality, and Dr, Edward Smith says in his book on ‘‘ Foods,” that 








when the bran is ground very finely, “it has been effectual not only in 
preventing the mechanical irritation of the alimentary canal, but in exposing 
the particles to the action of the gastric juices, that the stomach appro- 
priates nearly all the nutritive matter.” Experiments by Poggiale and 
others prove, as your correspondent states, that the woody fibre of the wheat 
** is of a perfectly indigestible nature, and, therefore, useless as an article 
of nutrition.” 

I have stated in a previous letter that as the outer skin of the grain con- 
tains a large proportion of woody fibre, the Bread Reform League advises - 
that it be removed by decortication, as this process accomplishes this 
object without displacing the five interior coats of the bran, which are most 
valuable. 

Professor Johnston is our authority for the greater amount of nourishment 
contained in whole meal. His calculations may be found in page 176 of 
Tomlinson’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Useful Arts.” In conclusion, he says, 
“Taking the three essential elements of a nutritive food (fat muscular 
matter, bone material, and saline matter) existing in wheat, and comparing 
their respective amounts in the whole meal, and in fine flour, we find that 
on the whole the former is one-half more valuable for fulfilling all the pur- 
poses of nutrition than fine flour.” 

Yours &c., 
M. YATES, 
Member of the Ladies Sanitary Association ; 
fon. Sec. Bread Reform League. 


17, St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
february 14th, 1881. 





VEAL. 


To the Etitor of “* HOUSE AND Home.” 
SIR, 

The prevalent discussion about bread reminds me that there is a 
similar grievance about veal. The same sickly and effeminate desire to 
have articles ‘‘nice and white” has led to an equal blanching of veal-as 
with bread. For many years a wretched custom prevailed of bleeding 
calves excessively before they were sent to the slaughter-house, in order to 
make the meat white. I have myself, in my boyhood, seen a farmer bleed 
a calf till it nearly fainted, preparatory to the butcher calling for it. The 
effect of this, of course, is to rob the meat of half its nutritious properties, 
and then the cook must exercise her ingenuity to make up the flavour 
again, by adding sauces or stuffing. Without those it would taste like so 
much tow. But then it looks so ‘‘nice and white” on the table! I 
cannot understand why, on the same principle, they do not bleed lambs to 
obtain the like effect. Some law, I think, was passed quite of late years 
to prevent this bleeding as cruelty to animals; but, judging from the veal 
I see hanging up at some of the butchers’ shops, it appears the law is now 
disregarded frequently. If the public taste were corrected the butchers 
would obviously drop this senseless custom. 

I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
[siege i? 





PURE WATER AND HOW TO ENSURE IT. . 


THE wide range of sanitation includes no more important subject than that 
of water-supply. It is of the highest importance to town populations, and 
of equal moment to the residents in country districts. Indeed, the wants 
of the former are much more likely to be provided for under authority than 
are those of the latter. But when Water Companies and Authorities have 
done their best to supply a pure water, much will depend upon the house- 
hold consumer. The important question of storage and exposure to 
contamination after the pure element has been delivered to the house will 
always remain ; and the wise consumer will take steps for increasing the 
purity of the water after it is delivered to him, instead of permitting the 
continuance of arrangements likely to cause its pollution. It is of the 
first importance that the cistern be totally disconnected with the closet, 
and in other respects adapted to preserve the water from contamination. 
The next endeavour should be to improve the water, and this may be done 
by filtering it. The art of filteration is an old one, it is true, and as fre- 
quently conducted only misleads; but filters are now obtainable which 
have stood every reasonable test, and at a comparatively small outlay, 

The business of one of the oldest established firms of filter manufac- 
turers—that of Messrs. Atkins and Co.—is being transferred to a company, 
particulars of which may be found in our advertising columns. Among the 
good names on the board we gladly welcome that of Lord Ashley. In 
taking a prominent position in an important sanitary movement, his lord- 
ship is showing himself true to the traditions of his house. In the early 
days of sanitary reform, ‘especially in its application to the home, that 
movement had no more warm friend than the now veteran Earl Shaftes- 
bury, and we hail with satisfaction the fact that Lord Ashley is treading in 
the footsteps of so worthy an exemplar. _The Company acquires, under 
agreement, the valuable patents for purifying and softening water which 
have made the house of Atkins and Co. so justly famous, and the increased 
business likely to follow the extended operations of the Company ought to 
bring a highly remunerative result to its shareholders, 


eR a rence | 
Water Softening, Purifying, & Engineering 
Company (Limited). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
Rights reserved by Royal Letters Patent. 





AN Improved system of Softening, Filtering, and Purifying Water, for Water 

Works, Railways, and Boilers in Manufactories, Breweries, Laundries, and Private Houses, 
Capital £100,000, in 100,000 Shares of 1 each, of which 13,750 Shares have been allotted to the 
Patentees credited as fully paid up in part payment, the remaining 86,250 Shares are now offered 
at par The sum of £6,500 will be invested by the Patentees for three years, to secure interest on 
‘the Shares now offered, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which amount it is calculated will be 
sufficient to secure interest at that rate for that period on the amounts that may be from time to 
time called up. Payments—Two Shillings and Sixpence per Share on Application, Three Shillings 
and Sixpence per Share on Allotment; two months’ notice will be given of any further calls. In 
cases where no Allotment is made, the money paid on Application will be returned in full; if the 
number of Shares allotted be less than the number applied for, the deposit will be placed to account 
of the amount payable on Allotment, and the balance (if any) returned to the Applicant. 

‘ DIRECTORS, 

Lord ASHLEY, 29, Chester Square, S.W., and St. Giles, Cranbourn, Salisbury, Chairman. 


Sir GEORGE INNES, Bart., Ortoune, Richmond, Surrey, Director of the Norwood (Middlesex) 
Waterworks. 


Major-General G. R. ROBERTS, the Maples, Blackheath, 
JOHN V. GOOCH, Esq., M. Inst. C.E., Richmond, Surrey. 
W. QUARTERMAINE EAST, Esq, Woodcote, Epsom (Ex-Sheriff of London and Middlesex). 


Mr, F. H. ATKINS, the Senior Partner of the firm of Messr-. Atkins & Co, has agreed to take the 


position of Managing Director of the Company if the Board of Directors, after allotment, shall 
request him to do so. 


BankERS.—The LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, Lothbury, E.C. 
Soricirors.—Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, NORTON, & BREWER, 6, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.; and 24, Coleman Street, E.C. F 


ConsuLTING ENGINEERS,—Messrs. S. H. YOCKNEY & SON, M. Inst. CE: 
Gate, Westminster, S. W. 


Aupirors,—GEORGE AUGUSTUS CAPE, Esq. (Messrs. Cape & Harris), 
(And one other to be nominated by the Shareholders. ) 
SecreTary.—LESLEY CHINERY, Esq. 
OrrFices.—62, FLEET STREET, LONDON, -E.C. 


, 46, Queen Anne’s 


8, Old Jewry, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company is formed for the purpose of Softening, 
boilers, and for other manufacturing purposes where the incrustations occasioned by the use of hard 
and impure water are a well-known source of loss and expense, and tor supplying water to the public. 

The Company have entered into an agreement to purchase the important Engineering Patent of 
Messrs. Atkins & Co., Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers and Contractors for aterworks, &c., of 
62, Fleet Street, London (whose names have bezn prominently before the public for many years as 
Inventors and Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, and others, for Apparatus and Filters of 
different kinds for Purifying Water), with a view to its application and sale on a scale larger than the 
available capital ofa private firm has rendered practicable. 

The Patent consists in the application of machinery to the cleansing of filtering surfaces, by which 
means the impurities and carbonate of lime, the presence of which causes the hardness of water, are 
removed daily, instead of being allowed to lie and accumulate in the filter beds, as is the ¢ase at 
present, and it is particularly applicable to Clark’s process of softening water by lime. The cleaning 
of the filtering surfaces is effected by mechanical means in a very small space (it being only necessary 
to stop the passage of the water through them for a few minutes), and thus the cost of land and works 
for filtering beds, and the time, labour, and expense of drawing off the water, and cleaning the beds by 
hand, are avoided. The apparatus, from its simplicity, when once erected can be maintained at little 
expense. 

The Patent and Apparatus have been supplied and erected by Messrs. Atkins & Co., at the houses, 
premises, and stables of several noblemen and gentlemen, where it is in successful operation ; amongst 
others, for the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., for the supply of water to Goodwood House, 
and have there been officially inspected by Mr. T. W. Keates, F.I.C., Consulting Chemist to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and that eminent authority has reported strongly in favour of it. 

The Patent has for many months been at work at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, where it has 
given every satisfaction, and has been continually under the inspection and investigation of some of 
the most eminent Water Engineers of the day. (Orders for admission to view the Apparatus can be 
obtained on application to the Secreta’y, at the offices of the Company, by intending subscribers.) 

A Filtering and Softening Apparatus is being prepared for erection at the Brighton Terminus of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, and negotiations are in progress with other of the 
principal Railways and several Water Companies. ‘ 

At the request of the Admiralty Department estimates are being prepared for the supply of the 
Apparatus to Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Portsmouth. 

e Company has also the option (to be exercised within 12 months) of taking over at an agreed 
price the goodwill of that part of Messrs. Atkins’s business, which consists of the construction and 
supply of Cistern Filters of all kinds. This is believed by the Board to be a very valuable acqui- 
sition, on account of the long time it has been established, and the great number of customers which 
Messrs, Atkins’s books show they have, but before pledging the Company to exercise it, they have 
thought right to stipulate for the advantage of a year’s delay. 

The Directors feel that it is needless to add any expressions in the Prospectus as to the immense 
obvious public advantage that a satisfactory method of purifying and removing the hardness from 
water must ensure, both in connection with the public supply of water as recommended by the 
Commissioners in their Report, and in boilers and for manufacturing purposes, where the incrusta- 
tions occasioned by hard water are.a well-known and continual source of complaint, difficulty, and 
expense, or to add any estimate as to the profits to the Shareholders that will be derived from the 
supply of a cheap and satisfactory method of effecting these objects. 

At the same time it may be stated ‘that the contracts already completed by the Patentees show 
exceedingly remunerative results, and fully justify the Directors in assuming that, with the 
facilities afforded by adequate capital, much larger profits will be made, and that the Company will 
be enabled to declare large dividends. 

Copies of the Specification of the Patent, Contracts, and Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
and the original Reports of Mr. Keates, and of Messrs. Eassie, Church, Nursey, Hassard. and 


Anstie, Civil Engineers (and letters from Gentlemen at whose houses the Apparatus and Patent is 
working), can be seen at the Offices of the Company. 
to the Prospectus. 


rospectuses and Ferms of application for Shares may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or 
of the Bankers, Solicitors, or Auditors. 


Dated—28th February, 1881. - 
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MR. EDWIN CHADWICK, 


THE FATHER OF SANITARY REFORM. 


I write this Address with the intention of dedicating it to you, as a 
simple but hearty acknowledgment by a sanitary student, himself well 
ripened in the work, of your pre-eminent position as the living leader of 
the sanitary reformation of this century. 


So, in 1876, said Dr. B. W. Richardson, the most eloquent liv- 
ing apostle of sanitary reform, in dedicating his ‘‘ Hygeia: a City 
of Health,” to the venerable founder of modern sanitary 
science, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, to whom also Professor Marx, 
of Gottingen, and the late Dr. R. Willis, the librarian of the 
then College of Surgeons, in 1844 dedicated their joint work 
on “The Decrease of. Disease effected by the Progress of 
Civilisation,” in the following terms :— 

There is no man in this great Empire whose name can be so appropri- 
ately at the head of an essay on the decrease of disease by the progress of 
civilisation as your own. Allow us, after the pleasure of placing it there, 
of expressing the high sense we entertain of your labours, and of associat- 
ing you, though not of our profession, with its very highest efforts, the 
diminution of disease, and through this the elevation of mankind in the 
social and intellectual scale. Your general report on the sanitary state of 
towns is beyond all question one of the most valuable contributions that 
has lately been made to the noblest department of medical science, the art 
of preserving the health of the community, and will have an influence upon 
the human family as long as it exists. 

And his portrait we publish this week, with something more 
than ordinary pleasure. Commencing our little serial with that of 
Mr. George Peabody, and after having passed in review, during 
the two years of its existence, celebrities in almost every walk 
of life, we feel that not one of the subjects of our preceding 
sketches—eminent as many of them are—has done a more 
valuable work for human kind than that effected during the 
past half-century by the indefatigable energy and untiring zeal 
with which Mr. Chadwick has worked through good and 
through evil report. And the graceful acknowledgments of the 
popular savant contained in the first of the dedications above 
quoted is fitting acknowledgment of Mr. Chadwick’s pre- 
eminence as a sanitarian. 

That unique hygienic journal the Social Science Review, 
edited by Dr. Richardson, in its issue for October the 18th, 
1862, contains an editorial article entitled, “ Edwin Chadwick 
as a Social Reformer.” We quote from it to show that Dr. 
Richardson’s admiration of Mr. Chadwick is not a thing of 
yesterday. In setting out he finely says :— 

Whenever the social history of this period shall be written by an 
impartial observer, freed from all the jealousies and parties by which we 
are surrounded, he will find among the noted men of the time none more 
difficult to appreciate, to define, to paint, than Mr. Edwin Chadwick. 
However long the time may be, however far back the historian may have 
to look, he will find, we doubt not, that in this man some peculiar inte- 
rest is embodied, and that the man did some work or works which exerted 
a striking influence over his confreres, and caused great changes in the 
social system; and yet there will be a haze about him which will be 
scarcely penetrable. The man did and did not. He made laws? Yes, 
Was he then a legislator? No, not even a member out of office in the 
Lower House. He did something for sanitary improvements? Yes. 
Was he then adoctor? No; on the contrary, he had not much faith in 
doctors, looked on them as necessary evils, and as not very likely to last. 
He had a hand in teaching, or rather in introducing different systems of 
education? Yes. Was he a schoolmaster? No; on the contrary, he 
was not liked by schoolmasters, and therefore very probably did not like 
them. Clearly, too, he was neither a practising lawyer nor a parson. 
Ohno, Then what was he? There is but one thing remaining—he must 








have been a great writer. Wrong again. The British Museum and all 
museums are ransacked; there has been no fire, no destruction of 
catalogues, and his ofera omnia do not altogether suggest so much work 
for a lifetime as some men’s do for the space of a szzg/e year or so. The 
question remains as it opened, andis likely to remain. . . . . . We 
know something of the man, truly; but we fail in power to describe the 
reason of his power ; it isa something to be accepted like an ultimate fact 
in nature—gravitation or organic life. 

In concluding his discriminating and able paper Dr. 
Richardson observes of Mr. Chadwick that— 

He has the faculty of putting things forward in an original way, which 
after all is the soul of originality. He knows that— 


‘* Men should be taught as though vou taught them not ; 
And things unknown be told as things forgot.” : 


And in this knowledge, as we think, lies at least the secondary element 
of all his art and all his success. If we were to ask him, as one once asked 
the great Duke—‘‘ By what faculty did you win all your victories?” we 
suspect that he would give the same answer—‘‘ By common sense.” 


Obviously, the successful pioneer in a movement of such 
a wide-reaching influence as that with which Mr. Chadwick’s 
name is imperishably associated must be endowed with 
peculiar characteristics. And it isso with him. One of his 
principal traits—and one that has given stability and perma- 
nence to his life-work—is his habit of never dealing in second- 
hand facts, when it is possible to collect them for himself. It 
was from original sources of information that he gathered facts 
which he arranged, systematised, and elaborated into the data 
upon which all our sanitary legislation of the past thirty-five 
years has been based. Although the public record of Mr. 
Chadwick’s work is extensive, it is by no means exhaustive, and 
it fails to mirror much of his early labours. Impressed with the 
importance of sanitary reform, and desiring its success before 
any personal aggrandisement, he was then in the habit of 
giving his facts and suggestions to others, particularly when, 
by such a course, he could gain for them a wider publicity. So 
that, great as may be Mr. Chadwick’s apparent claims to the 
position we have assigned him, they are, in reality, even stronger 
than they appear to be. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of a younger branch of an old 
Lancashire family, was born at Longsight, near Manchester, 
in 1800, He was educated for the Bar. In 1828 an 
article of his on the insurance of sickness by friendly societies 
was published in the Westminster Review, which contained the 
germ of the doctrines on sanitary science which he afterwards 
elaborated in the public service. In 1829 he wrote an article 
in the London Review on a preventive police force, which con- 
tained the first exposition of the principles immediately after- 
wards adopted in the organisation of the general Metropolitan 
Police force, and the supersession of the parochial forces. In 
the same year he wrote an article on the administration of 
medical charities in France, which evolved principles of 
medical relief still in agitation for its better administration by 
medical charities and the poor law in the Metropolis. In 
1831 he wrote an article for the Westminster Review, setting 
forth the economical and educational grounds for the removal 
of stamp duties on newspapers, and all taxes on knowledge. 
By the late Lord Lytton and others, who moved in the matter 
in Parliament, it was treated as being “ Mr. Chadwick’s ques- 
tion.” He had the support in it of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and of 
Archbishop Whately, and at their instance the article was cir- 
culated separately. 

In 1832 he was appointed Assistant-Commissioner to the 
Commission to inquire into the Administration of Relief in 
England and Wales. The principles expounded in his report 
were adopted by the Commissioners, and he was made 
a Commissioner to prepare their report and an exposition of 
the practical measures for the Cabinet. After the passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act in 1834 he was appointed 
Secretary—as chief executive officer—of the Commission. By 
that measure the entire local administration of 16,500 parishes 
(by officers chiefly unpaid) was transferred to 650 unions with 
paid officers acting under a central instruction from collective 
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experience, support, and control. The union is now the local 
administrative unit of the country, and is generally, except in 
some municipalities, the local sanitary authority, exercising 
various local administrative functions. By the first operation 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act allowances in aid of wages 
to able-bodied agricultural labourers were abolished, and they 
received pay not as charitable doles, but as wages ; they were 
also relieved from a condition of almost serfdom, confining them 
to their parishes, in the southern counties especially. In the 
improved condition of free labour their wages have continued 
to advance and are now more by one-third what they were 
before, whilst the farmers’ profits have improved—and the value 
of land, until the recent depression from climatical causes, 
has been advanced by about one-third. The local charges have 
been reduced in the aggregate upwards of sixty millions since 
the first operation of the law, and the administration has, with 
all shortcomings, been considerably improved. Lord Russell 
declared in Parliament that he considered that that measur 

had “ saved society.” : 

One new element was introduced by him in the organisa- 
tion of the new local administrative unit, to make it correctly 
representative, which may be mentioned here, as having possibly 
a wide political bearing for the reduction of the electoral cor- 
ruption that arises from canvassing and payments for convey- 
‘ances, and for loss of time in going to polling-places to vote. 
The administration of the poor rates was exclusively confined 
practically to small knots of rate expenders, and, in one way or 
another, to rate receivers, in varlous ways, as in payments 
for their labourers’ wages, or in rents for their own tenements, 
in custom at their shops, or in capital for their own trades. 
The elections in London for the largest districts have been 
confined to a score of persons only who could be got to attend 
and give their votes. 

To counteract this system of practical self-election by rate 
expenders, in which cruelty was combined with immense 
waste, he introduced the method of the house to house collec- 
tion of votes, by voting-papers, by independent and responsible 
collectors (which has not always been fairly done), and where 
scores only of votes were formerly brought in, hundreds and 
thousands resulted from the new method. At Manchester, re- 
cently, forty thousand votes were got in at an expense of about 
fourpence per vote. In Parliamentary elections the common 
expenses have been from ten shillings to one pound per vote. 
Lord Shaftesbury, and also Earl Fortescue, from official obser- 
vation and experience, have advocated the introduction of this 
method as superior for Parliamentary elections. 

In 1839, largely with the view to the reduction of vagrancy 
and mendicity, a Commission of Inquiry was instituted, at the 
instance of Mr. Chadwick, into the condition of the local con- 
stabulary, then generally parochial. His colleagues were Sir C. 
Rowan, the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, and Sir C. Lefevre, afterwards. Speaker of the House of 
Commons, now Lord Eversley—who, however, took no part in 
the inquiry. The first report of the Commission set forth the 
principles of a national police force, of which the county, in- 
cluding the boroughs, would be the unit; but the Government 
did not feel themselves strong enough to adopt more than a 
very partial measure. A movement is now on foot for the 
adoption of the complete measure, on the ground of economy 
as well as of superior efficiency. | 

In 1841 Mr, Chadwick obtained leave to conduct, under 
the new Poor Law Board, an inquiry into the sanitary condi- 
tion of the labouring population of Great Britain. His report 
of 1842 was recently designated by Dr. Acland, the president 
of the health section of the Congress of the British Medical 


Association, as the foundation of sanitary science, beyond | 


which they need not go for light in this country. About 
this time Mr. Chadwick expressed disagreement with the ad- 
“ministration of Commissioners of the Poor Law Board, espe- 
cially with an order for the continuance in a modified form of 








the allowance system in aid of wages, and he appealed to the 
Government against that order, and by the Government his 
appeal was affirmed, and the Commissioners’ order disallowed. 
Some independent disagreements by Assistant-Commissioners 
led to a Committee of Inquiry of the House of Commons, and 
that Committee concluded by a declaration that the action of 
the Commissioners had been injudicious, and that it was not 
in accordance with the law which it was their duty to 
administer. This led to the dissolution of the Commission, 
but instead of a change of the fersonel of the Commission, a 
change was made in the constitution of the chief executive 
authority, confiding it to a changing party political chief, in the 
notion of increased responsibility to the House of Commons; 
when Mr. Chadwick retired and was appointed Metropolitan 
Sanitary Commissioner, and afterwards Chief Executive Officer 
of the first General Board of Health. But this erroneous change 
as to the Poor Law administration and its dependency led toa 
return of abuses and to a large increase of the rates, and in 
1878 the representatives of the Boards of Guardians, and also 
of the Chambers of Agriculture, petitioned both Houses of 
Parliament for a return to the original principles of adminis- 
tration, as laid down in 1833. Mr. Chadwick declared to the 
delegates that if those principles were revived and applied 
in their integrity, he would, with the aid of proper paid 
officers, in one year reduce the rates from nearly eight millions 
to five millions, and in two years probably to four, and im- 
prove the administration at every point in efficiency and 
humanity. 

That report displayed the results of a procedure for local 
reorganisation, first introduced in the reorganisations of local 
government from the parish to the unions; namely, by provi- 
sional orders founded on local examinations by an assistant 
commissioner or an inspector, who made a report to the central 
Board of what was the best to be done, the cost of doing it, 
and the benefits to be obtained by-it. That report was printed 
and circulated locally, and discussed locally at a public meet- 
ing. When it was adopted by local consent the measure was 
carried into effect by a provisional order, unless an appeal was 
made against it in Parliament. The expenses of these provi- 
sional orders were within one hundred pounds each, as against 
one and two thousand pounds (and in some instances as much 
as twenty and thirty thousand pounds), for local acts, about 
which the people of the locality were often very imperfectly 
informed. ‘That measure occasioned the opposition to the 
renewal of the first Board to be swollen by the parliamentary 
bar, by parliamentary agents, and the scientific evidence 
givers, who profited largely by the local acts. An extension 
of the system of legislation for local relief by provisional orders, 
it is stated, will be proposed by the Right Honourable 
J. Chamberlain, the President of the Board of Trade, for the 
relief of Parliament from the pressure in local acts which it is 
so ill calculated to sustain, 

The local rate expenders have been violent in their outcries 
against centralisation. ‘The central authority, as proposed by 
Mr. Chadwick, was a central servant, for the consolidation of 
local authority, instead of an unreasoning master. Its func- 
tions he set forth in the following terms. The central authority 
was instituted first as a responsible agency for the removal of 
those evils in the repression of which the public at large have 
an interest, regarding which the people of the locality are 
helpless or incompetent. Next as an authority of appeal in 
disputes between conflicting local interests. Thirdly, as a 
security for the correct distribution of local charges, and for 
the protection of minorities and absentees against wasteful 
works and undue charges. And fourthly, as a means of col- 
lecting and communicating to each local authority, for its 
guidance, the principles deduced from the experience of all 
other places from which information may be obtained. As 
this authority is well or ill appointed, as its jurisprudence is 
sound and vigorous, or as it is otherwise, so will be the general 
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local administration be correct in principle and remuneration, 
or wasteful and burthensome. 

About seventeen thousand local paid officers now owe their 
positions, and the regulation of their chief duties, to the 
measures of Mr. Chadwick’s initiation, chiefly instituted in the 
change from the parish to the union as the unit of local ad- 
ministration in England; and afterwards in Ireland, where it 
was subsequently adopted. 

Previously, in 1833, he was appointed one of a Central Board 
of Commissioners for the examination of the labour of young 
persons in factories, and had the preparation of the Bill em- 
bodying remedial measures. Of those measures, one which he 
elaborated was on the half-time school system, which, while 
the restriction of the long hours of labour of children prevented 
their bodily injury from overwork, protected them from the 
mental injury, and remedied the previous exclusion from 
appropriate education. ‘The working of the measure has 
lately been examined and reported upon favourably, and 
recommended for extended application by a commission ap- 
pointed to examine as to the working of the Factories’ Regula- 
tion Acts. The system implies, in its perfect form, graded 
schools, simultaneous class teaching, and mixed physical and 
mental training. It has been applied to the large district schools, 
the Naval School at Greenwich, the Military Orphan Schools at 
Chelsea, and the industrial and reformatory schools, comprising 
in all about 30,000 children—with so much success in the out- 
come as to be recommended for general application as a 
national system. Mr. Chadwick received a medal of honour in 
France for his labours on this subject, and the half-time system 
has been recently adopted for the Municipal schools in Paris. It 
is beginning to make progress in some of the States in America. 
In compliance with an application made to him, he has given 
to us an account, which will be found elsewhere, of the compa- 
rative results of the present modes of dealing with the destitute 
children of New York, with those chiefly under the best ad- 
ministration, largely on the half-time system in England. 

After the dissolution of the first Poor Law Board, the 
services of Mr. Chadwick were transferred, as stated, to the first 
General Board of Health, where he acted as chief executive 
officer during the first five years to which its operation was 
limited. During that time sanitary principles were elaborated, 
and applied to a number of towns, with the results, as attested 
on examination under a subsequent Board, of reductions of 
death-rates by one-fourth, and as much as one-third even, 
from very partial reforms. 

That Board has been spoken of by sanitarians as that 
“ slorious old Board.” Its instructional notifications were 
often adopted by foreign sanitary authorities, translated and 
circulated for voluntary action on the Continent. Its great 
report which changed the action on Quarantine was translated 
and circulated in French and Italian. In the final report of 
the Board, on its services from 1848 to 1854 with the staff of 
very able officers, of whom were the late Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Dr. James Sutherland, now of the Indian Army Sanitary 
Commission, and Mr. Robert Rawlinson, now the chief 
sanitary engineer of the Local Government Board, it is shown 
that more was done during that five years of service, and at a 
less expense, than has since been done in the last quarter of a 
century. By a combination of sinister interests, chiefly of 
the directors of trading gas and water companies, and with 
the aid of some party leaders, the Government was taken by 
surprise at a morning sitting, and placed in a minority ona 
bill for the continuance of that Board. Lord Palmerston 
declared that in all his Parliamentary experience he had never 
known so foul a vote, which passed chiefiy in the gross 
ignorance then prevalent on the subject in Parliament.. It has 
been held that it threw back sanitary progress for a quarter of 
a century. Regret was expressed for it on the Continent as 
an international loss to progress in sanitary science. 

One duty which had fallen to that Board, immediately on 





its appointment, was to meet a severe invasion of the Asiatic 
cholera. Under that Board, a new system was elaborated of 
house to house systematised examinations for detecting the 
early premonitory symptoms, and dealing with them promptly. 
At the last Congress on Hygiene, held at Brussels, a physician 
to the Emperor of Russia stated that twenty-three and twenty- 
five thousand lives were lost at successive visitations of the 
epidemic ; but after the adoption of the system of dealing 
with the premonitory symptoms, the deaths were reduced. to 
one-sixth of what they had previously been; and there is no 
doubt that the saving of life in Great Britain was in the like 
proportion, or that the deaths were from fifty to sixty thousand 
less than they would have been. 

The rudimentary application of sanitary principles, specially 
for the dwellings of the wage classes, is displayed in the regulation 
of the common lodging-houses in the Metropolis under the super- 
vision of the police, prepared chiefly by Mr. Grainger, a sanitary . 
officer of the first general Board of Health, and with the aid of 
that Board, and carried as a Bill by the disinterested services 
of Lord Shaftesbury. Those houses were formerly distinguished 
as fever nests and as the centres of epidemics; they are now 
distinguished, in the reports of medical officers, for their com- 
parative absence from them, as compared with the common 
dwellings of the wage classes. In the so-called model dwellings 
for them, which are yet considered to be capable of improve- 
ment in economy, as well as in efficiency of construction, the 
death-rates are about seventeen in a thousand, the general 
death-rate in the Metropolis being about twenty-two per 
thousand ; but the special death-rates of the wage classes in 
the old dwellings are not less than thirty per thousand. The 
cottages on the Queen’s estates have been so much improved 
by care to sanitary principles, that it is declared that it is 
as if every third year, and almost every second year, there 
were a sanitary jubilee, with no sickness and no deaths. 

The question of sanitary building, which we have ever 
kept to the front, has received much consideration at his 
hands. Years ago he built a model cottage of concrete, 
with washable walls and numerous improvements, which 
led the late Prince Consort to erect his model houses. 
The whole question of the house accommodation of the 
industrial and wage-earning population is one of increas- 
ing importance. Mr. Chadwick favours the use of concrete 
rather than brick, both on the grounds of economy and utility. 
He contends that the former possesses distinct advantages 
over the latter, and he advocates the use of the same material 
for roads and paths. Regarding road-making, Mr. Chadwick’s 
method of laying concrete in continuous blocks for the wheel- 
tracks would secure to the ordinary traffic the advantages of 
the tram system, while a distinct economical advantage would 
also attend the adoption of his plan. He is the friend of 
thoroughness in work of every kind, and the persistent foe to 
the bad materials and workmanship too frequently employed in 
all but our first-class buildings, which often cause the homes 
of the people to be incubators of disease. In 1865, he wrote 
for the International Commission of the Exhibition at Paris, 
a report on the model dwellings exhibited there from the 
different nationalities; that report, published with the others, 
is held to be a text book’ of principles for the sanitary con- 
struction of the dwellings of the wage classes. In recognition 
of this service, he received a medal of honour from the 
sanitary section of the International Commission. 

In 1842 the Government requested Mr. Chadwick to ex- 
amine the practice of intramural interment, and work out pro- 
visions for its amendment. This task was one of extreme diffi- 
culty, and he was credited with having successfully accom- 
plished it, He found the condition of the poorer classes in 
the Metropolis most horrible on the occurrence of deaths. In 
extensive districts fully sixty per cent. of the families occupied 
only a single room, in which the body, often after death from 
infectious disease, was retained amidst the living for many days, 
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until the excessive expenses of funeral could be obtained. The 
proposed means of reducing the expenses, and of effecting the 
immediate removal of the body from amidst the living in 
single-roomed tenements, to a properly constructed mortuary or 
chapel until it could be conveyed for interment, with proper 
funeral service in a public cemetery—to effect this the services 
of officers of health (to protect the survivors) and other well 
appointed officers, and new means of removal were required; 
new means of conveyances of large numbers in the same 
direction, new churches, and new cemeteries must be obtained. 
The difficulties were so great that he could not advise the 
Government to undertake them, unless they obtained very 
strong powers from Parliament and were prepared to bestow 
the labour requisite to effect the work. This they were not 
_ prepared to do, and little more than prohibitions of intramural 
interments were passed ; and the provision of cemeteries was 
left to trading companies or to local authorities. Nothing 
is yet done for the prevention of the retention of the body 
amidst the living, or for the protection of the living from in- 


fection by the services of an officer of health, or for the 


provision of mortuary chapels. 

In his article on medical charities in the Zondon Review in 
1828 Mr. Chadwick first proposed for England competitive 
examination asa test of competency, and for the prevention 
of political jobbery and corruption in appointments for the 
public service. He gained over Mr. John Stuart Mill to 
its advocacy for appointments to the Indian civil service, in 
which, by Mr. Mill’s support, it was obtained for that service, 
and served as a precedent. Mr. Chadwick advocated the 
principle in a paper written for the Government on the re- 
organisation of the civil service. He pursued the subject in a 
paper read at the Social Science Congress at Leeds, where he 
had the medical support of Lord Ripon, who carried a vote 
on the principle against Government ; and in a paper read at 
the Dublin Congress, held at Dublin, where he had the 
emphatic support of Archbishop Whately, and ultimately, with 
other supporters, a civil service commission was appointed, 
and the general adoption of the system obtained. Whatever 
its adversaries may say, and with much shortcoming, as Mr. 
Chadwick considers, in the too scholastic character of the 
examinations, the system is a great success. It has lately been 
proved in respect to the scientific corps that fully fifty per cent. 
of additional qualifications, as denoted by marks, have been 
gained over the former patronage appointments. 

It is claimed as due to the great labour of examination and 
preparation bestowed by Mr. Chadwick, that no measures of 
his preparation have been introduced that have not succeeded 
when fairly adopted ;—that there have been no deviations that 
have not proved to be deviations in error; that no large parts 
have been omitted which subsequent experience has not made 
manifest the expediency of having them restored. This is 
seen in the petitions of the representatives of the Guardians 
and of the Chambers of Agriculture, for the restoration of the 
executive arrangements and principles laid down in the 
measure expounded in 1833. In respect to sanitary measures, 
there is similar agitation, by sanitary officers and authorities, 
as to the relapses and shortcomings of the executive arrange- 
inents, local as well as central. The Metropolis itself is a 
great scene of deplorable failure in works of sanitation, chiefly 
by deviations from settled principles, large stagnant sewers 
of putrid deposit giving off noxious emanations into 
houses ; water so carried into stagnant cisterns as to make 
good supplies bad, and bad supplies worse ; — super- 
saturation of the subsoils with fouled waste water, through 
bad permeable drains, creating marsh conditions ; multt- 
plied charges for separate works, which it was shown in an 
exhaustive report must, for efficiency as well as economy, 
be under unity as a public service, which is at last adopted 
by the Government, after immense expenses have been 
incurred. The like errors of the creation and retention 














of noxious conditions of stagnation, from dislocated works, 
continue to be widely prevalent, and we annex an exposition 
recently reprinted, with an account of the latest development 
of the arterial and venous system of circulation for urban and 
village populations, as originally elaborated. This exposition 
was made in 1856, at the Congress of Hygiene at Brussels, by 
an able and zealous ally, Mr. F. O. Ward, a surgeon, the 
author of a treatise on osteology for collegiate instruction, 
which has gone through several editions. 

The first Registration Bill for the registration of deaths, . 
births, and marriages, was one solely to relieve dissenters from 
being compelled to have their registration in the parish church, 
and had no sanitary attributions. Mr. Chadwick got provisions 
inserted for the registration of the causes of death, and the 
Clerks of Unions were made Superintendent Registrars. 
He got Dr. Farr charged with the service of reporting the 
progress of those causes, and the Doctor’s labours have made 
the registration the institution it now is in Europe and 
America. 

We have no space to give in this small publication a full 
record of all Mr. Chadwick’s labours. A_ biographical 
account of his services in legislative and administrative 
measures up to 1850 was written by Professor Masson, and 
will be found in the “ North British Review ” of that year... A 
particular account of the economical principles involved in 
Mr. Chadwick’s later measures will be found in ‘‘ Macleod’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy.” It will be found that the 
main drift of his labours is preventive, rather than curative 
or repressive ;—e.g., preventive by sanitation of human pain and 
misery, and premature working disability, and premature 
mortality ; preventive of marsh diseases, by draining the 
marshes, rather than curative by hospitals; preventive of 
mendicancy, and vice, and crime, by early physical, mental, 
and industrial training, on the half-school time principle, 
rather than repressive by goals, imprisonments, and punish- 
ments ; preventive of destitution and pauperism, by early 
industrial training ; creative of productive aptitudes and interest 
in their exercise by good, well-earned wages; preventive by 
the removal of incitements to intemperance, and the facilitation 
of habits of thrift by convenient banks of deposit and invest- 
ment, rather than curative by doles, or the most unlimited 
dispensation of charities, or than repressive by preventive 
measures, or the coercive measures of slave labour. He wrote 
papers on the governmental facilities of land drainage and on 
principles for the distribution of charges for loans, which were 
adopted under the direction of the enclosure commissioners. 
He has recently written a paper on the prevention of bloodshed 
in the suppression of riot and disorder by the substitu- 
tion of the service of the police for the military. In his 
labours Mr. Chadwick has had distinguished personal support. 
Bentham bequeathed to him his library of Jurisprudence, and 
made him one of his executors. John Stuart Mill was his friend 
and supporter on some large economical questions. ‘Thomas 
Carlyle paid him one of his last visits of compliments and ex- 
pression of satisfaction at some of his recent writings. On the 
sanitary principles of cottage construction and elementary educa- 
tion he had the support of the late Prince Consort. At the 
instance of the Prince, Mr. Chadwick was made C.B., but his 
great services to sanitary science have never been fittingly 
acknowledged by any government. On poor law adminis- 
tration and education he had the latest emphatic support 
from Lord Brougham. On sanitation and on education, as 
well as on poor Jaw administration, he had the very earnest 
public support of the chairman of the commission of poor 
law enquiry, Dr. Blomfield, the then Bishop of London, 
who in Parliament from long knowledge declared him to be 
the most honest public man he had ever met with. The 
support of dedications of works have been given to him by 
Officers who havé sérved with him; by Sir Alfred Power, as 
the originator of sanitary legislation, by Mr, Robert Rawlinson 
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for sanitary engineering, and by others, and by distinguished 
scientists, medical men, and jurists. 

Mr. Chadwick has of late acted as President of Sanitary 
Congresses, abroad as well as at home, and has delivered 
addresses as President of the Health Section of the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, and has received 
distinguished support. He is ranked after Quételet (the 
oldest statist in Europe), and is the oldest member of the 
Political Economy Club of London; and he was elected 
to succeed Whately as a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute of 
France. 

It has been matter of remark by outsiders, and of observa- 
tion abroad, as characteristic of the routine conceptions which 
exist in Government that such services as those above recited 
should be kept back, and receive only the lowest official rank. 
The default of Government in this respect has been greatly at 
the expense of the public. At the late Sanitary Congress held 
at Exeter the question was raised by Earl Fortescue, as Pre- 
sident of the Congress, quite independently of Mr. Chadwick, 
and as a general question, that the new sanitary service, in 
which several thousand officers are now engaged for the saving 
of life, had at least as strong claims to support and incentive 
to zeal by official rank, precedence, and position in the 
national council as military service, or as legal service, and it 
has been proposed that these: claims should be passed on 
behalf of the public, as well as of sanitary science and its suc- 
cessful application. The last Premier declared that the public 
health was the first study of a statesman. At the time of the 
proposal of life peerages by Lord Granville, Mr. Chadwick was 
publicly—as well as privately—designated as one of the class 
of officers whose experience it would be advantageous to give 
a place to in the superior legislative council. We have only to 
add that the information contained in this sketch has been 
drawn from public documents and records, and that our limited 
space has precluded the use of much valuable material of the 
deepest interest regarding Mr. Chadwick and his work. 

Our portrait, which is an excellent likeness, has been faith- 
fully engraved by Messrs. Kefford and Pearson from a recent 
photograph specially taken by Messrs. Lock and Whitfield, of 
London and Brighton. 





SANITARY PROGRESS—CIRCULATION OR 
STAGNATION P 


(An Excerpt from a Pamphlet just issued by Mr. CHADWICK.) 
(a) PREFACE BY Mr. CHADWICK. 


**In my Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain, in 1842, I made the following statement of information, 
the result of extensive enquiries :—‘ Within many of the towns we find 
the houses and streets filthy, the air foetid, disease, typhus, and other 
epidemics rife amongst the population, bringing in the train of these con- 
ditions destitution and the need of pecuniary as well as medical relief, 
all mainly arising from the presence of the richest materials of production, 
the complete absence of which would in a great measure restore health, 
avert the recurrence of disease, and, if properly applied, would promote 
abundance of production, cheapen food, and increase the demands for 
beneficial labour. Outside the afflicted districts, and at a short distance 
from them, as in the adjacent rural districts, we find the aspect of the 
country poor and thinly clad with vegetation (except rushes and plants 
favoured by a superabundance of moisture), the crops méagre, the labour- 
ing population afflicted with rheumatism and other maladies, arising from 
damp and an excess of water, which excess, if removed, would relieve 
them from a cause of disease and the land from an impediment to pro- 
duction, and if conveyed for the use of the other population would give 
that population the element of which they stand in peculiar need, as a 
means to relieve them from what is their own cause of depression, and 
return it for use on other land as a means of the highest fertility.’ 

‘«*T ater investigations have established two general conclusions appli- 
cable to the subject: That in towns all offensive smells from the decompo- 
sition of animal and vegetable matter indicate the generation and presence 
of the causes of insalubrity, and of preventible disease, at the same time that 
they prove defective local administration.’ 

“* And correlatively that in rural districts all continuous offensive smells 








from animal and vegetable decomposition indicate preventible loss of fer- 
tilising matter, loss of money, and bad husbandry.’ 

‘The engineering and mechanical means for effecting these objects, of 
which I had made a long study, constituted an arterial venous system of 
sanitation for the relief cf populations. This system was early compre- 
hended by the late Mr. F. O. Ward, and ably expounded by him when 
attending with Lord Ebrington (now Earl Fortescue) as delegates at the 
Congress on Hygiene, held at Brussels in 1856. By my wish he abstained 
from mentioning myself, as it would give the opportunity of attacks on 
the principle by attacks on the person propounding it, as is the common 
practice. But that reason has very much passed, 

“* Reference was made at the last International Congress held at Paris, 
to Mr. Ward’s exposition of the system at Brussels, where it appears to 
have been followed with good effects. But the principle of the unity of the 
works in question so needful for their efficiency is as yet so little understood 
that it is of importance to take occasion to republish his popular exposition 
of it, with the addition to what may be taken as a varied exposition of it 
as itis presented to my view at the present time, comprising the chief 
points of progress in sanitary art and science for its completion since it 
was first made.” 


(6) PREFACE BY THE EDITOR TO THE BELGIAN EDITION OF THE 
PAPER. 


“** Circulation or stagnation ?’? Such is the neat and concise form in 
which Mr. F. O. Ward and his colleagues have just put the sanitary ques- 
tion before the Congress of General Hygiene at Brussels. 

‘‘In reproducing, under this title, the two principal speeches of this 
sanitary reformer, we believe that we shall render a service to all who are 
interested in this great cause—the cause of humanity at large. 

‘* Continuous circulation is the fundamental principal of English sanitary 
reformers, According to their theory, the main conveyance of pure water 
into towns, and its distribution into houscs, as well as the removal of foul | 
water by drains from the houses and from the streets into the fields for 
agricultural production, should go on without cessation and without stag- 
nation either in the houses or the streets. 

‘“ Hence they would do away altogether with cisterns and cesspools, 
which Mr. F. O. Ward designates as ‘ two congenital forms of pestilential 
stagnation ;’ and wherever the double movement of water and sewage is 
hindered by the flatness of the land, they maintain complete circulation by 
steam-power. It is at this last point especially that, according to Mr. 
F. O. Ward, the new system of drainage coincides with the general pro- 
gress of the nineteenth century. 

‘* * Hygiene by steam-power’ (we quote his exact words) ‘is at once the 
logical extension and the necessary complement of Jocomotion by steam- 


power, which has of late been organised throughout the whole of Europe. 


The steam-engine, which has already quadrupled the means of transport- 
ing products from one place to another, will now quadruple the produce 
of the matter transported. This new application of the great invention 
of Watt will before long effect the same happy and astounding transforma- 
tion in our domiciliary and agricultural arrangements as it has already pro- 
duced in nearly all the other branches of industrial art.’ 

‘‘As to the methed of thus applying steam to the service of public 
hygiene, it consists chiefly in the establishment of a vast tubular system. 
Mr. F. O. Ward has given us a rapid sketch of the physiological analogies 
and material organisation of such a system. In the words of this eminent 
sanitary reformer, ‘The discovery by the immortal Harvey of the circula- 
tion which goes on in the individual body has prepared us for the reception 
of the strictly analogous and fruitful discovery of the circulation in the 
social body.’ 

‘*Conceptions such as these, based as they are on numerous experi- 
ments and very positive results, deserve, undoubtedly, the impartial inves- 
tigation which Mr. F. O. Ward and his colleagues solicit. 

“‘ Let, then, these conceptions, these experiments, and these results be 
carefully examined. Let the press and the public join in the discussion of 
them. The scheme proposed to us is no less than the reconstruction, on 
principles of a very bold nature, and hitherto but little known, of the ~ 
material bases of civilisation. 

‘‘ What answer, then, must we give to this question, so concisely for- 
mulated, and apparently so simple, but of which the scope is immense— 
‘Circulation or stagnation ?’ ” 


(c) ExTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF Mr. J. O. WARD, AT THE GENERAL 
CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AT BRUSSELS. FIRST MEETING, SEPTEM- 
BER 20TH, 1856. . 


‘Gentlemen, — Before we separate, I beg permission to bring before you 
very briefly the chief point of the new sanitary system—the system of 
circulation as opposed to stagnation—which we are here, my honourable 
friend Lord Ebrington and myself, to submit to your consideration. I 
shall not be able to treat the whole of the subject in one discourse, nor 
even in the sub-sections of the four sections in which we carry on our 
deliberations, and of which I have been obliged, according to rule, to 
choose one part to the exclusion of the three others. I beg you, therefore, 
to accord me your attention for a short time. (From all parts: ‘Speak, 
speak,’) : 
Pe Gentlemen, this new system upsets many old ideas, in order to replace 
them by principles which, taken altogether, constitute an entirely new 
combination. - t 
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‘*Thus, for instance, this system of which the fundamental basis is the 
incessant circulation of the water, which enters a town in a state of purity, 
and the equally continuous motion of the surcharged water which leaves 
the house and the town, admits neither cisterns nor cesspools, which are 
as before stated, two congenital forms of pestilential stagnation. 

** Furthermore, this system, which has for its object not only the carry- 
ing away of the fertilising matter which hitherto has been allowed to remain 
for a longer or shorter period in the midst of human habitations, but also 
the application of this matter to the use of agriculture, and its transformation 
from a source of disease and expense into one of riches and nourishment, 
—this system, I say, does not allow (unless provisionally) the discharge of 
excrement into rivers—a process which we regard as deplorable waste. 

“To prevent this waste, and to replace it by fruitful circulaticn, we con- 

-nect towns and country by means of an immense tubular organisation 
consisting of two divisions, the one the urban drainage, the other the rural 
distribution ; and these two divisions are again subdivided into two distinct 
parts, the one arterial, the other venus. 

‘*Thus, we construct in a town two systems of pipes, the one bringing 
in pure water, the other carrying off this water enriched by fertilising 
matter, 

**In like manner, too, we lay down two systems of pipes in country 
places, the one for irrigation, which takes the fertilising fluid to the crops, 
the other for drainage, which carries off the water after it has filtered 
through the soil, and which, if allowed to remain any length of time, would 
make the land marshy. i 

~ In the middle of these four systems of pipes we place a motive organ 
—a central heart so to say—in one word, a steam-engine, which sets the 
whole system in motion. 

“* Thus, at last we see the sanitary movement and the agricultural move- 
ment, after having long pursued their development in separate though 
parallel paths, meeting and blending in one great movement. It is from 
this union that has resulted the vast tubular organisation of which I have 
just described the broad outline, which is new, and of which I am about 
to point out to you some of the principal details, which are equally new. 

“And first, gentlemen, let me give you a few rapid hints on the difficult 
question of the source and of the collection of the water, the fluid which is 
to circulate in these arteries and veins—the blood of this immense 
organism. ¢ 

**Qur system does not admit as suitable sources the rivers from which 
the water of towns is usually supplied, nor even the subterranean springs 
which feed our wells. 

** According to our experience river water is always more or less im- 
pregnated with organic and mineral impurities taken up from the fields 
which it washes, and the towns and villages through which it passes. 

“The water of subterranean springs holds likewise in solution particles 
of all the soluble mineral which it meets with on its way through the 
ground. 

‘We leave, therefore, the beds of valleys and the bottoms of wells to 
seek near the summit of hills pure water which has been distilled by the 
sun, and has descended afterwards in the form of rain, either on the primitive 
rock, or on its gravelly débris. When the work fails to supply our wants we 
go to sterile regions—to heath-lands, where we know we shall find pure 
water, our /éguzd food, precisely because not containing soluble salts they 
are incapable of providing corn and meat, our sold food. 

“There, in the silicious gravel which has been washed and purified by 
centuries of rain, we lay down tubes of burnt clay, or large channels of 
permeable bricks or tiles, most commonly three, four, or five feet below 
the surface (according to the conditions of the strata), and these pipes 
collect rain-water which has attained its highest point of purity by filtration 
through the upper stratum, generally pure sand. 

“Just as an aqueduct represents an artificial river, so these tubes may be 
regarded as artificial sources—a rural prolongation of the aqueduct, 
accomplishing for the collection of water what the urban prolongation has 
long since done for its distribution. We might call it the capillary system 
which brings water to each house. 

**T come now to the second part of our metropolitan system—viz., the 
carrying off of this water with the excreta with which it may be charged, 
a process which, in our opinion, requires equally bold innovations. We 
abstain from the great and costly Roman constructions, nowadays so much 
vaunted by old engineers for metropolitan tunnel sewers. We do not 
admire these vast subterranean galleries, which with their slow current 
and their putrid accumulations are nothing more than extended cesspools. 
We would replace these semi-stagnant large conduits by small earthenware 
tubular pipes, concentrating the smallest flows, so as to carry away all 
the matter removable by water-carriage as soon as it is produced, at 
sufficient velocities, usually two or:'three miles an hour, thus removing it 
from the town where it would become pestilentiai, into the country, 
where, properly applied, it is of the highest order of production. 

‘© We would have no more emptying of cesspools and cleaning out of 
drains by human labour. We would suppress for ever such degrading 
occupations, and where the levels and gravitation fail we look to steam 
to give the inclinations and velocities. 

‘Ts it not, indeed, evident that steam power, which will lift a ton of water 
to a height of a hundred feet for less than a pennyworth of fuel, can replace 
human labour as economically in the clearing out of drains as it has 
already done in weaving and other industrial processes ? 
~ “Let us now cast a rapid glance at the agricultural part of our system, 











The same reformation is called for here, on the same principle—circula- 
tion ; by the same means—steam-power ; with the same results—economy 
and health. Manure, henceforth no longer toilsomely distributed by the 
hard labour of men and horses, will be driven in a liquid state either through 
iron or earthen pipes, or led to flow by a prepared surface irrigation made 
of cast-iron, and it may in some cases emerge through a flexible pipe and 
fall on the ground like artificial rain. By this means a man and a boy 
would be able to water no less than twenty acres a day. So much for the 
first part—the arterial division of the agricultural system. 

‘* With regard to the second part of the process—the final carrying off 
of the water by drainage—here, too, in default of natural gravitation, 
steam-power now comes to our aid. For just as steam-pumps dry up 
marshes at an annual cost of four or five francs per 100 acres, so at an 
equally small cost will they carry off the superabundant water, which, 
after having deposited its manurial matter in the soil, filters into our 
drains. These drains then conduct it, purified by filtration, to the rivers, 
where it finally discharges itself in as clear and sparkling a state as when 
delivered from the hill-top. 

‘¢Thus in the country, as well as in towns, we are easily able with the 
help of steam to master the difficulty which has hitherto been such a 
formidable obstacle both to the sanitary and the agricultural engineer— 
viz., the absense of slope to assist the running off of water. 

And do not, gentlemen, allow yourselves to be alarmed by the expense 
of establishing this new system, which may be called Hygiene by steam- 
power. The service of pure water in towns can be organised for a sum 
represented (all expenses included) by a payment of 2d. a week from each 
house ; and the construction of tubular drains with the steam-engine and 
all accessories, would be covered by about the same weekly expense. 
Tubular organisation in the country is even cheaper than in towns. It 
costs no more than £5 to £8 per acre for the system of irrigation, and 
£8 to £10 per acre for the system of drainage. I shall, I hope, have an 
opportunity of proving to you in detail that the new system may be 
organised at an absolutely less cost than the old one, while at the same 
time it is more productive. I shall, for instance, demonstrate to you that 
the mere proceeds of the sale of our discarded pumps and cisterns would 
not only pay for the machinery of the new system of distiibution of water 
in our towns, but that we should remain with a surplus in hand—a direct 
and immediate benefit of the innovation. 

‘But, gentlemen, if this were not the case, if the costs of this new 
system were very great instead of being very small, the diminution of the 
costs of maintenance in towns, and still more the enormous increase in the 
products of the country, would very soon reimburse us for our first outlay. 

“‘In one of the farms already worked on this principle in England, 
the annual yield of hay has already risen from twelve stacks, which it 
amounted to in 1848, to eighty stacks, 

“‘In another case, in Scotland, a barren tract of sand which was 
formerly valueless, has produced, since the application of steam irriga- 
tion, £20 per acre annually. 

‘*T have thus no hesitation in saying that steam-power, after having 
quadrupled our means of transporting products from one place to another, 
will eventually, by the new application which we propose to make of it, 
quadruple the produce of the matter transported. Aygzene by steam- 
power is thus both the logical extension and the necessary complement 
of the system of locomotion by steam-power which Europe has lately 
adopted. 

‘“ The scheme we are proposing is in fact nothing more than an adapta- 
tion of the great invention of Watt, to bring about in our domiciliary 
and agricultural arrangements the same happy and astounding trans- 
formation as it has already effected in nearly all the other branches of 
industrial art. 

**Such, Gentlemen, is in general terms a description of our new system, 
each part of which rests on positive facts—facts, I may add, acquired by 
long and costly experience. 

‘*The water which falls on the hills in a state of purity, undergoes a 
natural process of filtration through sand, enters the rural collecting- 
pipes, and passing through the aqueduct to the metropolitan distribution 
pipes, finds its way to every storey of every house in the town; wlfnce 
again, after having supplied the wants of the inhabitants, it runs off, 
enriched with fertilising matter, which it carries away before it has had 
time to ferment. This manure is driven along irrigation pipes to be 
deposited in the soil, and the water, passing into drainage pipes, flows on 
to the rivers. The rivers conduct it to the ocean, whence it rises as 
vapour under the heat of the sun, to redescend as rain on the hills, enter 
again the collection pipes, and recommence its vast and useful course of 
circulation. 

‘‘We hope by more detailed explanations in section to induce you to 
study this system seriously, and after a thorough investigation, to adopt 
its fundamental principle—circulation instead of stagnation.” 


SUBSEQUENT PROGRESS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF CIRCULATION. 


‘*In a number of provincial towns, where the works have been con- 
ducted on the principles promulgated by our first general Board of 
Health, the principles set forth on the arterial and venous system have 
been carried out more or less perfectly, but so far as completelyo 
establish the principle—as, for instance, in Croydon, Bedford, Chelte- 
ham, and Leamington. In these towns the fresh water is carried into 
all the houses; the fouled water, with putrescent matter, carried out 
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from them through self-cleansing drains and self-cleansing sewers, and 
that fouled water, or the water containing liquefied manure, is carried 
direct on to the land. In most of them, the whole excreta of the 
morning is removed within an hour or two, and by the afternoon is 
deposited on the land, not in mechanical suspension, but in chemical 
combination. The most complete study of the principle has been given 
by M. Holbrecht, and it is in the course of application for Berlin. It 
has also been adopted in principle for Paris'and Brussels. In the pro- 
vincial towns in England where it has been fairly carried out, the 
death-rates have been reduced from one-third to one-fourth, with as yet 
few, if any, of the collateral aids which sanitary science may yet make 
available, as by the prevention of overcrowding as in common lodgings, 
and better warming and ventilating schools, medical inspection of the 
SnaNAy and systematic appliances for personal and household clean- 
iness. 





NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


WHat GirRLs CAN Do. A Book for Mothers and Daughters. By 

Phillis Brown. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

One of the most useful books we have lately seen, and one which is well 
calculated to interest young girls in useful philanthropic work. It is 
divided into three sections ; the first treating on ‘‘ Work for Duty,” which 
includes household work, cookery, health, studies, and charitable work ; 
the second section deals with ‘‘ Work for Pleasure,” and embraces recrea- 
tive and artistic pursuits ; while the third discusses ‘‘ Work of Necessity,” 
of great value to persons dependent upon their own exertions for a liveli- 
hood. The circulation of this book will do much to augment the usefulness 
of the next generation of our women; and is, therefore, worthy of an exten- 
sive sale. 


HAROLD GLYNDE: a Cantata, written by Edward Foskett, the Original 
Music by John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. ; C. S. Jekyll, Composer to 
Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal ; George C. Martin, Mus. Bac., and other 
well-known composers. London: ¥. Pitman. 

In this work we have a most interesting poetical narrative in blank 
verse, interspersed with charming lyrics, which have been set to 
music by some of the best composers of the day. Mr. Foskett has man- 
aged, with considerable literary ability, to crowd a large number of 
incidents into a very limited space, and the composers, without exception, 
have so well caught the spirit of the poetry that the varying scenes are 
ushered in with striking effectiveness. It would be difficult to say which 
composer has contributed most to the building up of the Cantata, because 
tastes differ so widely. Mr. Jekyll’s quartette ‘‘ Something Never Dies,” 
will charm cultivated ears whenever it is well sung; and those liking 
sprightliness and ‘‘ go” will appreciate the chorus, &c., ‘‘ Up with the 
. Dawning Light,” and the part song ‘‘ Hark the Bells!” The work to- 
wards the end becomes effectively dramatic. We have a scene with the 
hero in the Antipodes, and immediately after one with his wife, who is 
waiting forhis return. This is illustrated by a solo (soprano), ‘‘ Waft My 
Message o’er the Sea,” expressively composed by Henry Grey, followed by 
perhaps the finest chorus in the work, *‘ Mightier than the Storm,” by 
G. C. Martin. The tenor solo ‘In the Autumn of My Life,” by Dr. 
Stainer, is simple in construction, but very musical. The concluding 
chorus ‘Speed the Day,” by Mr. Jas. A. Birch, makes an effective finish. 
It will be seen that the design of the Cantata is novel both as regards 
construction and the number of composers engaged upon it ; and as far as 
we can judge the experiment is a marked success, for all tastes are con- 
sidered, and all voices fairly balanced throughout. 


EvAns’s TEMPERANCE ANNUAL FOR 1881. London: National Temper- 
ance League Publication Depot, 337, Strand. 

Mr. Evans promises to be the ‘‘ Dagonet” of the Temperance Move- 
ment. His fun and frolic are all the more welcome because of the healthy 
tone which ever accompanies his gayest effusions. No better threepenny- 
worth is in the market, while the information given regarding the periodical 
literature of temperance is alone worth the money. The work in this de- 
partment is fairly done, which is not the case in some more pretentious 
publications. 

‘““THE TEMPLAR REVIEW.” A new candidate for public favour, merit- 
ing support on the ground of its educational character. It is also the only 
English organ of the Good Templar Organisation, an international body of 
considerable numerical and social influence, particularly in the United 
States and Colonies. 


THOMAS WILSON, THE SILK MAN. A Life for Business Men. By George 

Wilson M‘Cree. London: E. Marlborough and Co, 

The principal fault we find with Mr. M‘Cree’s interesting little drochure 
is the one the pious old lady found in the Psalms—not enough of it. But 
perhaps Mr. M‘Cree did not like to intrude too much upon the time of 
business men. We think, however, they would have read on to the end, 
even if his sketch had extended to ten timesi ts present length, for the 
interest is well sustained throughout. 


THE Easy GuIpE To Lonpon, with the Labour Exchange Map. By 
Henry L. Williams. London: Labour Mews offices, 15, Russell Street. 
A useful and reliable guide, published at the low price of one penny. 

The miniature map gives the principal thoroughfares of sone thirty square 

thiles of London. 








THE AUDIOMETER. 


OnE of the most ingenious of the newly invented implements 
of science is the instrument discovered and constructed by the 
discoverer of the microphone, Professor. Hughes, and called 
the Audiometer. The Audiometer is used for the measurement 
of hearing, and it is so refined in its action that the capacity 
of the human ear for its function can be traced through a scale 
of two hundred degrees, commencing from a sound which 
every one who is not actually deaf can easily hear, down to a 
dead silence, which, in respect to sound is absolute zero, all 
sound from the instrument being entirely cut off. 

The Audiometer consists of two battery cells, called Le- 
chemcheis, selected by Professor Hughes because they afford a 
reliable electric current for the purpose he had in view; 
two fixed primary coils; a microphone key of very simple 
construction; and a secondary or induction coil, the ter- 
minals of which are attached to a telephone. The induction 
coil moves on an ivory or boxwood bar, and this bar is . 
graduated into two hundred degrees or parts by which the 
readings of sound are taken. The graduated bar is made 
with two sets of figures ; there is a division of it in parts of 
twenty centimetres in length, and each of these divisions is 
subdivided into ten, so that the readings may extend from 200 
units to 0°, or zero. 

The principle of the instrument may in a few words be 
described as follows. The current from the cells passes 
through the two primary coils, which are fixed at the ends of 
the ivory or boxwood bar on which the induction or secon- 
dary coil plays, the microphone being introduced into the 
circuit. When the secondary coil is brought near to either 
of the primary coils it becomes charged by induction. The mi- 
crophonic key being now moved, each movement creates a 
sound through the telephone, which sound is loud or gentle 
according to the strength of the induction. It is not of mo- 
ment from which of the two primary coils the movable primary 
or induction coil is charged, if the primary coils are of the 
same size; but here comes the curious fact, that if each 
primary coil holds round its bobbin the same quantity of wire, 
then when the induction coil is brought into a point midway 
between them, no sound is heard from the telephone when 
the microphonic key is brought into play. There is esta- 
blished what is called “ electrical balance.” 


When, therefore, the Audiometer is at work, and the induction 
coil is brought near to one of the primary coils, the loudest 
sound is obtained. When the sound requires to be reduced 
the induction coil is moved slowly down the scale towards the 
other primary coil to the centre of the bar or zero, For 
practical purposes, however, the two primary coils are made to 
contain different quantities of wire. With great skill Professor 
Hughes has made one coil—the left, for the sake of con- 
venience—larger than the other. A longer register from left to 
right is in this way obtained, and the two hundred degrees are 
measured in direct line from the left primary coil, the zero of 
which indicates the point where the right hand coil produces 
the electrical balance, and where the current is, if we may so 
say, brought to a stand. 

In using the instrument the induction coil is moved along 
the scale from or towards the larger primary, as may be re- 
quired, and the degrees or units of sound are read from the 
figures on the scale, the sounds being made by the movement 
of the microphonic key between the battery and the primary 
coils. The person whose hearing is about to be tried sits in 
an easy position near to the instrument, and places the tele- 
phone close to the ear. For the observation to be good the 
room in which the experiment is made should: be very quiet 
and large. All external sounds, such as the ticking of clocks and 
watches, the vibration of windows and doors, the moving of 
feet, and the singing from gas jets, should be completely 
silenced. If this be not done there is almost sure to be some 
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confusion or source of error, as the sounds low down in the 
scale—towards zero—are listened for. It is advisable, more- 
over, for the sitter not to observe the operator who is moving 
the microphonic key. It is further necessary that he should 
give his closest attention to the proceeding, and that he should 
close the opposite ear while he is listening for minute sounds. 
Any excitement is likely to lead to error when refined measure- 
ments are required. If these precautions are taken, and if the 
operator is a good and fair observer, quick in detecting errors, 
and just in all the conclusions he draws, the Audiometer may 
be considered to afford him the most satisfactory means for 
testing the hearing powers of all persons who can define a 
sound. The range of sound is sufficient, at the maximum 
200°, for every one who is not absolutely deaf; while 0°, or 
zero, is a point of positive silence at which there is a complete 
suspension of sound through the telephone. 

After the Audiometer had been constructed and completed 
by Professor Hughes, it was brought immediately into practical 


application by Dr. Richardson, and many very singular results - 


were soon obtained, some of which may be appropriately 
related. 

One of the first facts observed—observed originally, Dr. 
Richardson states, by Professor Hughes himself—is the abrupt- 
ness with which the sound, when it ceases to be heard, is lost 
to those who are listening. ‘The sound is usually lost abruptly 
within a range of two degrees—that is to say, within one 
hundredth part of the entire scale. This occurs with those 
who are very deaf as well as with those in whom the hearing 
is fairly good. In fifty persons, on whom Dr. Richardson 
made observations, under the strictest possible conditions for 
securing silence, the point between distinctness of sound and 
the absolute loss of it was not more than the one-hundredth 
part of the scale. In other words, all persons hear up to a 
certain definite point and no further. Some hear up to zero, 
catching the sound from the instrument until the induction 
coil crosses the last line or two-hundredth part. Of these it 
is said that their hearing is absolutely perfect. Others only 
hear up to some degree above zero, and at one given point 
cease to hear as absolutely as if they had reached zero itself. 
The balance between their organ of hearing and the telephone 
is reached at the point indicated. 

A second curious fact is that the hearing may be maintained 
so long as it is kept up in continuous line, but may be lost at 
an earlier stage if it be broken in its course. We all know 
that in respect to sight this break of continuity is a common 


cause for the loss of sight of some object which a moment 


before was quite visible. The land surveyor going out into 
a large open field or plain puts up his marks, and sees them 
quite well so long as he can carry them in view in an unbroken 
line ; but a moment’s break, from a sudden turn of the head, 
or from some object crossing the field of vision, and the spell 
is destroyed ; the eye after this accident may strain itself for 
any time without catching the object again. Under such circum- 
stances the practical man knows that it is a saving of time to 
return nearer to the object, so as to sight it again and try back. 
In experimenting with the Audiometer Dr. Richardson found 
the counterpart of this experience, and that the power to 
maintain the effort, so as to detect the diminishing sound down 
_ to its lowest pitch, was best accomplished by continuing the 
reduction in trace or line, while the attention was kept steadily 
fixed, A sudden break will cause the sound to be lost to the 
listener long before his real incapacity to hear it is reached, 
on which it becomes necessary to “ try back.” If, for example, 
the sound were faintly heard at 152 and the induction coil 
were suddenly moved down to 5°—that is to say, to five 
degrees from zero—the sound at 5° might be quite inaudible ; 
but if the induction coil were slowly moved down, unit by unit, 
from 15° to 5%, the sound at 52 might be distinctly heard. 
This fact was singularly well marked in Mr. Maitland Tate, 
C.E., who at once compared it to what is observed by the 





sense of sight in making surveys, his own previous experience 
as a surveyor affording him a double opportunity for striking 
the comparison. 

Another fact which has been elicited by the use of the 
Audiometer is that a person may be deaf, and may know him- 
self to be so, and yet may be wrong as to the ear in which the 
defect is most pronounced. In fact, in deaf persons this 
error is by no means uncommon. Again it sometimes happens: 
that children who are not known to be of defective hearing 
may be considerably defective on one side, and may be blamed 
in consequence for faults of omission for which they are entirely 
free from blame. Dr. Richardson gave a good illustration of 
this fact in his late speech at the School Board, on the subject 
of corporal punishment in schools. A little boy was fre- 
quently punished for what was considered to be inattention to 
the direction and commands of a master. In spite of punish- 
ment he continued to repeat his seeming fault. At last the truth 
dawned on one of the masters that the child for some cause or 
other did not understand or did not receive what was said to 
him when he sat in-certain positions of his body towards the 
speaker. At the same time the boy did not appear to be deaf in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Happily, the suggestion led 
to an examination of the child by the Audiometric test, when 
it was found that he was actually deficient in hearing to the 
extent of fifty per cent. on the side towards which the offended 
master had been accustomed to address him. The discovery 
led to a rectification of the mistake that had been made in re- 
gard to this scholar, who, when afterwards placed so that he 
could distinctly understand what was told to him, was found to 
be one of the most obedient and appreciative boys in the 
school, 

There is much more we might tell if space were at our 
command about the applications, valuable because so practical, 
of Professor Hughes’s beautiful discovery, and if our readers 
would like to know more, we will consider the present an in- 
stalment only. 





HOMES FOR DESTITUTE ORPHANS. 
By Mr. CHADWICK. 


Or the advances made in sanitary science and in administra- 
tive science in our time, which may be presented as corre- 
sponding with the advances made in mechanical science, few 
have made greater strides than those affecting the treatment 
of the orphan and destitute children of cities. The fever 
nests, the districts where some form of fever is never absent, 
the places where every room is occupied by a family,—places 
which are the constant occupation of curative medical officers, 
are also the seed plots of crime, and the chief sources of 
the occupation of the police,—are also the sources of the 
greatest amount of destitute orphanages chargeable to the 
poor rates. In 1833, when I had to examine this branch of 
poor law administration, I found that not above one out of 
three was got into any course of self-supporting industry ;—the 
great majority went to the bad, and continued in the careers 
of hereditary mendicancy and delinquency, and they formed 
the largest contingent tothe prison population. By the ap- 
pointment of better teachers on the half-time principle in our 
union houses the evil results were somewhat mitigated; but the 
children had generally inadequate physical training, and had 
detrimental association with adult paupers. By aggregating 
them in separate buildings—schools of districts of unions, 
comprising from five or six hundred to a thousand children, 
or more, by segregating the children into classes for simul- 
taneous class teaching under trained teachers, the school 
work is now got through much better on the half-time prin- 
ciple ;—but in the physical and industrial training, the military 
drill and naval exercises, gymnastics, swimming, carpentry 
work, shoemaking, tailoring, and other occupations, the most 
remarkable transformations are effected. The efficiency of 
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three is given to two for productive industry, as compared with 
those brought up on the ordinary long-time schooi system, 
without physical training. The heads of these institutions 
have assured me that when children have been brought to 
them from the earliest infancy, social differences are in great 
part obliterated, and that they do not perceive any marked 
characteristic between the children of Irish or of Celtic and of 
Anglo-Saxon parents. ‘This is a large topic for consideration. 
I have lately revisited several of these institutions, and I find 
that, fitting places, occupations, and homes being provided, 
ninety and ninety-five per cent. are got to the good, in the 
place of the sixty per cent. formerly sent to the bad. The first 
cost at which this result is effected I have estimated is not one- 
half, and must be nearly one-third of the cost to the public of 
those living at large as mendicants and delinquents. In 
- industrial schools and reformatories, where the half-time prin- 
ciple of physical and mental training is in operation, there are 
now (including the district schools) about thirty thousand chil- 
dren under the formative power of the system. Of children 
of advanced ages and hardened habits more than eighty per 
cent. are got to the good, whilst by punitive measures few are 
retrieved. The prison authorities attribute to their operation 
the large reduction that has been lately effected in the number 
of juvenile delinquents in the prisons. 

I have recently received from New York a report of the 
Children’s Aid Society, giving an account of important con- 
current effort there, exceeding, so far as I know, any private 
effort here to deal with the neglected classes of children, by 
giving them lodging and education, I believe generally on the 
half-time principle, and also industrial training when they have 
got none otherwise, and using an agency, such as that furnished 
by the chaplains of our district half-time schools, for providing 
the children with fitting homes and occupations. 
states :— 

While families live as they do in hundreds of tenement houses of the 
city, crowded in small rooms, without separation for different ages or sexes, 


the physigue will become degenerated and the morals corrupted at the 
earliest age. 


It states that— 


In the Lodging Houses, during twenty-seven years, some 200,000 dif- 
ferent boys and girls have been sheltered and partly fed and instructed. In 
the Industrial Schools probably over 100,000 poor little girls have been 
taught ; and of these it is not known that even a score have entered on 
criminal courses of life, or have become drunkards or beggars, though four- 
fifths were children of drunkards. 


They give the penal statistics, from which it says— 


It will be seen from these figures that the commitments of girls and 
women for vagrancy fell off from 5,880 in 1860 to 2,045 in 1879, or from 1 
in every 1384 persons in 1860 (when the population was 864,224) to I in 
every 5364 in 1879 (when the population was 1,079,563). This certainly 
looks like some effect from reformatory efforts. Again the commitments 
of petty girl-thieves fell off from 1 in every 739 in 1863 to I in every 
2,8934 in 1879. Male vagrants also have diminished absolutely in 20 years 
and largely in proportion to the population ; male petty thieves have fallen 
some 600 during 22 years, and greatly in the average to the whole number, 
as have also the commitments of boys under 15 years. 


The District Orphan Institutions here present the most 
marked and successful examples of the power of sanitation. 
When taken over by our department, in several of the larger 
ones, as many as one-third of the children were down at one 
time with typhus fever, and there was a proportionately severe 
mortality. ‘The District Institutions are, to a large extent, 
childrens’ hospitals, to which many are sent only to die. 
But taking the children who come in without developed 
disease upon them, the death-rates from disease of spon- 
taneous origin is within three per thousand, that is to say, a 
death-rate of little more than one-fourth that prevalent 
amongst children of the same ages of the general population. 
A typhoid case has not been seen in some of them for years, 
and children’s diseases are almost entirely banished from 
them, The corroboration of the power of sanitation, derived 


The report 








from the experience of the children’s institution at New York. 
is of the highest value. The report states that— 


In the sanitary field the results are equally remarkable. Among 170,773 
boys who have been, during the twenty-seven years, in the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House, there has been no case of any contagious or ‘‘foul-air ” 
disease, not even ophthalmia ; only one death (from pneumonia, in 1858) 
has occurred, though there have been several cases of accidents. The 
other Boys’ Lodging Houses have been almost equally fortunate, a distinct 
sanitary result of scrupulous cleanliness, ventilation, and proper food. 
Among the 13,463 boys and girls in our lodging houses last year only one 
death (from consumption) has occurred, and the few cases of sickness have 
been almost entirely malarious in the lodging house, which we have now 
abandoned. 

Since our summer enterprises have begun in the Sick Children’s Mission 
and the Summer Home, there has been a steady fall of the death-rate of 
children from diarrhoeal diseases in the summer. This year shows the 
lowest death-rate for children under five, of any for ten years. In pro- 
ducing this result the Board of Health and other associations have had a 
share, though the 3,000 children refreshed each summer in the Summer 
Home and the thousands relieved by the Sick Children’s Mission, must 
have materially affected the death-rate of the city. 


The political bearing of the exertions of the whole of such 
work, noted for New York, are noteworthy here. ‘The report 
points out that— 


Whenever these benefactions cease the work must go down. And yet 
New York could not possibly do without these or similar labours. This 
multitude of destitute and homeless youth, left uncared for, would speedily 
threaten order and property, or growing up as voters, or mothers and wives 
of voters, would debauch and disgrace the government of this city more 
even (if possible) than their compeers have done in past years, 


But of the primary results, the report states that— 


The great reward comes in such general effects as we have noted 
above ; in the lessening number of child-thieves and youthful criminals 
behind prison-bars, in diminished crime, in fewer robberies, burglaries, 
and offences against property or person, in a reduction of that sad throng 
of men and women who fill gaols and penitentiaries, and courts of justice, 
in the countless reports of young lives redeemed and growing up in purity, 
honesty, and industrious callings ; in characters transformed by religion, 
under new circumstances in rural homes. 


These are the fruits of these manifold and extended labours of charity 
and education. May He who inspired, strengthen and bless ! 


There is no lack of demand for the service of healthy 
children of our district orphan schools; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that the demand is yet greater in the newly populated 


states, and that a wider interest is taken in the advent of these 
City orphans. 


The following is an extract from one of the reports, giving an 
account of the work of location :— 


Mary and Katie K. were bright, pretty children, eleven and nine years 
of age, but were in a most filthy and neglected condition, indeed, covered 


with vermin, when they were given into the care of our good Mrs. Hurley. — 


She soon brightened them up and clothed them, and in their improved 
condition we brought them West with a company of children whom we 
were to locate at B., Iowa. Arriving there, a great many people met us at 
the Hall. Some prompted by mere curiosity, others intending to adopt 
one or more of the children, and yet another class, who came only because 
of the deep sympathy they felt for the ‘‘ Little New York Orphans,” as 


they are always termed. 


Mr. P., a wealthy Quaker farmer, whose heart is larger than his pile of 
gold, belongs to the latter class, and came to our meeting through 
sympathy alone. He had been in the Hall but a short time, when he 
noticed our little friends, Mary and Katie, with their arms about each 
other, weeping bitterly. Going up to them to inquire the cause, he found 
that a lady talked of taking one, but not the other, and the little hearts 
were breaking at thought of separation. ‘‘ Oh! this is too bad,” said the 
strong man, a child himself for the moment, as he turned away to hide his 
emotion. ‘‘Come with me, little girls, and I will either keep you both or 
find homes for you very close together.” 


Children read faces quickly, and so these two little waifs, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, fled to this great heart for a refuge and protection, I 
believed God sent those children West, and sent that Quaker to the meet- 
ing. Let him shirk his responsibility if he dare. After the girls had been 
in this excellent family a few weeks, or perhaps longer, two excellent 
homes close together presented themselves, The matter was talked over 
in a deliberate way, and it was thought best that Mary and Katie should 
go, but to make the removal easy and pleasant, the daughter, grown to 
womanhood, was to go with them, and they were all to spend the night 
under one roof. Do we not see here again the hand of a loving Proyi- 
dence cementing the bond, making a secure nest for these little fledglings ? 
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Some of the letters from the boys to the manager are 
characteristic of the work. One boy says— 


When I came out here I went to live with Mr. G., and am living with 
him yet. He is a very kind man, and I think much of him; he treats me 
like one of his own children, and I am going to stay with him until I am 
of age, then he will give me enough to give me a start for myself, and if I 
can make a little money, I will try to see the city once more, but not to 
stay. I will not give my chance to any city boy for his. Tell every boy 
that comes into your office, that the West is waiting for them to come out 
here, where they can make men of themselves. Now is the time to do it, 
and the time is coming when they will say, if I had only gone West, I 
would have been a better man. I am in good health ; I am not complain- 
ing of anything, and I like the country very well, but we have had very 
bad weather, and now it is very hot. 


Another says— 


I have learned a great many things since I came out here, such as 
milking, cutting corn, husking, feeding hogs, &c., but cutting weeds is the 
most miserable job out. 
plough, buckeye-mower, reaper, and horse-rake; thrashing wheat is a 
nice job. 

I would advise all the boys at the 35th St. Lodge, and all the rest, to 
come out to Kansas, for they will have a nice time. 


Another says— 


I thank you very much for sending me down in Old Virginia to learn 
farming. I am so much better off here than I was in New York. I hear 
no bad and learn nothing wrong, but everything else. I can cut corn, tie 
oats, shock corn, and I can eat it, too, ha! ha! ha! hill tobacco, plant 
it, strip it, tie it, and a heap of other things. When I first came down 
here I learned to milk, drive horses, yoke oxen, and put them in their 
right places. 


A little boy thus imparts his chief desire, showing to the 
head manager that the spirit of industry had not extinguished 
the boy’s spirit of play— 


I have missed only one Sunday, 


- [have a good Sunday-school teacher. 
I am learning to ride 


and then I was sick. I read in the second reader, 
on horseback. I drive up the cows. 

I lost my cap to-day at school and came home bareheaded. I walk a 
mile to school. When it is muddy I ride. My sister will go in the 
winter. 

I have gathered and hulled four quarts of hazel-nuts. There are plenty 
of them on our farm. I am most eight years old. My dog’s name is 
Don. He was gone most two weeks, and then came back home ; he was 
awful glad to see me ; he shakes hands; he can laugh, too. 

I must go to bed now. J want a drum real bad; do you think they 
have drums in heaven? I told my mother I thought I would have one 
when I got there. It is six miles to town. Albert Horton lives there. 
He has a drum. He came to see me and stayed three days. Conrad 
broke his leg. Iam going to see him. Your little Lowa boy. 


The work of the voluntary association in New York appears 
to be far more efficiently performed than analogous work ‘in 
public institutions there. In London—except as to buildings 
and lands—the work of the district half-time schools is more 
economical and efficient than the generality of analogous 
private institutions. It appears to me that high international 
honour is due to the moving spirit of the Children’s Aid 
Society, the secretary—Mr. Charles Brace—for what has been 
accomplished; and that especial credit is due to our kinsfolk of 
New York for the support they have given to it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question to the test of free discussion, seems to me 
to be more in love with his own opinions than with truth.— Bishop Watson, 


The Editor is not responsible for the views of Correspondents. 


BREAD REFORM. 
To the Editor of ““Hous—E AND Home.” 
Si 
a answer to “INQUIRER” will you please allow me to state that the 
fact he refers to is the reason why the Bread Reform League advise that 
the wheat be decorticated and then ground in a fine granular form. The 
ordinary processes of grinding leave the bran in large, flat, sharp-edged 
particles, and it is the mechanical action of these edges and points which 
hurry the food along the digestive tract, and prevent the complete digestion 
and absorption of all its nutritive qualities. 
Dr. Campbell Morfit’s process completely removes this mechanical irri- 
tating quality, and Dr, Edward Smith says in his book on ‘‘ Foods,” that 


House and Home. 








I have seen some nice machines, such as the - 
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when the bran is ground very finely, ‘it has been effectual not only in 
preventing the mechanical irritation of the alimentary canal, but in exposing 
the particles to the action of the gastric juices, that the stomach appro- 
priates nearly all the nutritive matter.” Experiments by Poggiale and 
others prove, as your correspondent states, that the woody fibre of the wheat 
“‘is of a perfectly indigestible nature, and, therefore, useless as an article 
of nutrition.” 

I have stated in a previous letter that as the outer skin of the grain con- 
tains a large proportion of woody fibre, the Bread Reform League advises 
that it be removed by decortication, as this process accomplishes this 
object without displacing the five interior coats of the bran, which are most 
valuable. 

Professor Johnston is our authority for the greater amount of nourishment 
contained in whole meal. His calculations may be found in page 176 of 
Tomlinson’s ‘‘Encyclopzedia of Useful Arts.” In conclusion, he says, 
**Taking the three essential elements of a nutritive food (fat muscular 
matter, bone material, and saline matter) existing in wheat, and comparing 
their respective amounts in the whole meal, and in fine flour, we find that 
on the whole the former is one-half more valuable for fulfilling all the pur- 
poses of nutrition than fine flour.” 





Yours &c., 
; M. YATES, 
Member of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association ; 
flon. Sec. Bread Reform League. 


17, St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
february 14th, 1881, 





VEAL. 


To the Evitor of *‘ HousE AND Home,” 
SIR, 

The prevalent discussion about bread reminds me that there is a 
similar grievance about veal. The same sickly and effeminate desire to 
have articles ‘‘ nice and white” has led to an equal blanching of veal as 
with bread. For many years a wretched custom prevailed of bleeding 
calves excessively before they were sent to the slaughter-house, in order to 
make the meat white. I have myself, in my boyhood, seen a farmer bleed 
a calf tillit nearly fainted, preparatory to the butcher calling for it. The 
effect of this, of course, is to rob the meat of half its nutritious properties, 
and then the cook must exercise her ingenuity to make up the flavour 
again, by adding sauces or stuffing. Without those it would taste like so 
much tow. But then it looks so ‘‘nice and white” on the tabie! I 
cannot understand why, on the same principle, they do not bleed lambs to 
obtain the like effect. Some law, I think, was passed quite of late years 
to prevent this bleeding as cruelty to animals; but, judging from the veal 
I see hanging up at some of the butchers’ shops, it appears the law is now 
disregarded frequently. If the public taste were corrected the butchers 
would obviously drop this senseless custom. 

I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
Eid. \vales 





PURE WATER AND HOW TO ENSURE IT. 


THE wide range of sanitation includes no more important subject than that 
of water-supply. It is of the highest importance to town populations, and 
of equal moment to the residents in country districts. Indeed, the wants 
of the former are much more likely to be provided for under authority than 
are those of the latter. But when Water Companies and Authorities have 
done their best to supply a pure water, much will depend upon the house- 
hold consumer. The important question of storage and exposure to 
contamination after the pure element has been delivered to the house will 
always remain ; and the wise consumer will take steps for increasing the 
purity of the water after it is delivered to him, instead of permitting the 
continuance of arrangements likely to cause its pollution. It is of the 
first importance that the cistern be totally disconnected with the closet, 
and in other respects adapted to preserve the water from contamination. 
The next endeavour should be to improve the water, and this may be done 
by filtering it. The art of filteration is an old one, it is true, and as fre- 
quently conducted only misleads; but filters are now obtainable which 
have stood every reasonable test, and at a comparatively small outlay, 

The business of one of the oldest established firms of filter manufac- 


turers—that of Messrs. Atkins and Co.—is being transferred to a woarpanty, 


particulars of which may be found in our advertising columns. Among the 
good names on the board we gladly welcome that of Lord Ashley. In 
taking a prominent position in an important sanitary movement, his lord- 
ship is showing himself true to the traditions of his house. In the early 
days of sanitary reform, especially in its application to the home, that 
movement had no more warm friend than the now veteran Earl Shaftes- 
bury, and we hail with satisfaction the fact that Lord Ashley is treading in 
the footsteps of so worthy an exemplar. The Company acquires, under 
agreement, the valuable patents for purifying and softening water which 


| have made the house of Atkins and Co. so justly famous, and the increased 


business likely to follow the extended operations of the Company ought to 
bring a highly remunerative result to its shareholders, 


~ Lord ASHLEY, 29, Chester Square, S.W., and St. Giles, Cranbourn, Salisbury, Chairman. 


62, Fleet Street, London (whose names have been prominently before the public for many years as 
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A eT \ KK I N SS E “New. AND ENLARGED EDITION. ESTABLISHED 185r. Re 
: This day, 12mo, with 300 Illustrations. IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 
Limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4S. according to the usual practice 


t= Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minin 
LUMBING: a Text-Book to the monthly balances. No commission charged 
Practice of the Art or Craft of the|keeping Accounts. 


. The Bank’ also receives money on Deposi 
PLUMBER, With Chapters upon House-|Three and a half per cent. Interest, repayabl 


Drainage, embodying the latest Improve- demane. : qlee 7 a8s ~ 
3 e Bank undertakes for its Customers, frei 

ments. ; By W. P. Bucuan, Sanitary charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and 0 
Engineer. ; Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bill 
** Will not only be of service to the|Exchange, Pidenas and Souponss and the 
chase and sale of Stocks an ares. ry 

yours PDEs put Pre body of poe Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issueJ 
nation as well,” —/ron, all parts Se ik Aare erent ae 
I ‘ Stati :s’|. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on applicat! 

CROSBY OTE OR aA pe in Stationers FRANCIS RAVENSCROPL iinage 
= s ous Pasar Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane , 


Water Softening, Purifying, & Engineering 
Company (Limited). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
Rights reserved by Royal Letters Patent. 





AN Improved system of Softening, Filtering; and Purifying Water, for Water 

Works, Railways, and Boilers in Manufactories, Breweries, Laundries, and Priyate Houses. 
Capital £100,000, in 100,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 13,750 Shares have been allotted to the 
Patentees credited as fully paid up in part payment, the remaining 86,250 Shares are now offered 
at par. The sum of £6,500 will be invested by the Patentees for three years, to secure interest on 
the Shares now offered, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which amount it is calculated will be 
sufficient to secure interest at that rate for that period onthe amounts that may be from time to 
time called up. Payments—Two ‘Shillings and Sixpence per Share on Application, Three Shillings 
and Sixpence per Share on Allotment; two months’ notice will be given of any further calls. In 
cases where no Allotment is made, the money paid on Application will be returned in full; if the 
number of Shares allotted be less than the number applied for, the deposit will be placed to account 
of the amount payable on Allotment, and the balance (if any) returned to the Applicant. 


Directors, 








Now ready, 12mo, cloth, with Illustrations. : : 
Price, 3s. 3 postage, 3d. The Birkbeck Building Society’s 
ANLTARY WORK in the|/4"™ual Receipts exceed Four Millio 


TOWNS and:in VILLAGES.” Com-| POW? GYRERS PER MONTH, 


prising :—1. Some of the more Common] immediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Ap 
Forms of Nuisance, and their Remedies ;/at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDI 


|2. Drainage; 3. Water Supply. By|SQCIETY. f 


CHARLES SLAGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LA* 
‘* Just that kind of book which sanitary FOR: FIVE SHIELINGS PER MONT 


ys . +.. »|with immediate Possession, either for Building 
|. authorities will find of every-day service. Gagdening. purpoeiet: Anoby at dis ORee an 
—Building News. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIET 


z a >] A Pamphlet, with fnll particulars on applice’ 
Ag: Lor Coes Sib? pion FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Maneg 
Se 05, Gs 


sorthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane: : 


S. SAINSBURY’S__ 
LAVENDER WATE 


MANUFACTORY-—176 & 177, STRAND 


TO BE HAD AT THE RAILWAY STALLS. 


THIS TREATMENT, practised successfully in the FRENC 
HOSPITALS for the cure of PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY, SCIATIC! 
and kindred Diseases, is now introduced into ENGLAND. © 


A TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK written by DR. JUNOD, th 
originator of the treatment, and published under the authority of th 
Prego Government, can be had onapplication to == 


THE SECRETARY; 


Sir GEORGE INNES, Bart., Ortoune, Richmond, Surrey, Director of the Norwood (Middlesex) 
Waterworks, 


Major-General G. R. ROBERTS, the Maples, Blackheath, 

JOHN V. GOOCH, Esq., M. Inst. C.E., Richmond, Surrey. 

W. QUARTERMAINE EAST, Esq., Woodcote, Epsom (Ex-Sherii of London and Middlesex). 

Mr. F. H, ATKINS, the Senior Partner of the firm of Messr-, Atkins & Co, has agreed to take the 
position of Managing Director of the Company if the Board of Directors, after allotment, shall 
request him to do so. 

BankErs.—The LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, Lothbury, E.C. 
Soticitors.—Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, NORTON, & BREWER, 6, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.; and 24, Coleman Street, E:C. 

ConsuLTING ENGINEERS.—Messrs. S. H. YOCKNEY & SON, M. Inst. C.E., 46, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

Aupitors.—GEORGE AUGUSTUS CAPE, Esq. (Messrs. Cape & Harris), 8, Old Jewry, E.C, 
(And one other to be nominated by the Sharehclders.) 
SECRETARY.—LESLEY CHINERY, Esq. 


Orrices.—62, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company is formed for the purpose of Softening, Filtering, and Purifying Water for use in 
boilers, and for other manufacturing purposes where the incrustations occasioned by the use of hard 
and impure water are a well-known source of loss and expense, and tor supplying water to the public. 

The Company have entered into an agreement to purchase the important Engineering Patent of 
Messrs. Atkins & Co., Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers and Contractors for aterworks, &c., of 





Inventors and Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, and others, for Apparatus and Filters of 
different kinds for Purifying Water), with a view to its application and sale ona scale larger than the 
available capital ofa private firm has rendered practicable. 

The Patent consists in the application of machinery to the cleansing of filtering surfaces, by which 
means the impurities and carbonate Of lime, the presence of which causes the hardness of water, are 
removed daily, instead of being allowed to lie and accumulate in the filter beds, as is the case at 
present, and it is particularly applicable to Clark’s process of softening water by lime. The cleaning 
of the filtering surfaces is effected by mechanical means in a very small space (it being only necessary 
to stop the passage of the water through them for a few minutes), and thus the cost of land and works 
for filtering beds, and the time, labour, and expense of drawing off the water, and cleaning the beds by | . 
hand, are avoided. The apparatus, from its simplicity, when once erected can be maintained at little “ 
expense. eae ce 

The Patent and Apparatus have been supplied and erected by Messrs. Atkins & Co., at the hoyses, 
premises, and stables of several noblemen and gentlemen, where it is in successful operation; améngst 
others, for the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., for the supply of water to Goodwood House, 


e J S24 Ol sth Se j 
St. Saviour’s Hospital, 
Pa } 

and have there been officially inspected by Mr. T, W. Keates, F.I.C., Consulting Chemistto the 10, CS N ABU RG H ST R E ET, LO N DO N, . 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and that eminent authority has reported strongly in favour of it, 


The Patent has for many months been at work at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, where it has| Where the apparatus may be seen and patients treated. : 
given every satisfaction. and has been continually under the inspection and investigation of some of a at < —— soto = Sane soa 
the most eminent Water Engineers ot the day. (Orders for admission to view the Apparatus can be 
obtained on application to the Secreta y, at the 


offices of the Company, by intending subscribers.) * & \ { i Pi, cies: 
A Filtering and Softening Apparatus is being prepared for erection at the Brighton Terminus of | . Educa 10 Nn. iy Baers 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, and negotiations are in progress with other of the . ' aoe “sua 
principal Railways and several Water Companies. : : ; : +. ag hm ? 
At the request of the Admiralty Department estimates are being prepared for the supply-of the : ‘ 
Apparatus to Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Portsmouth. H E M I D [- A N D A ( A D E M y 
The Company has also the option (to be exercised within 12 months) of taking over at an agreed 2 4 


price the goodwill of that part of Messrs. Atkins’s business, which consists of the construction and 


supply of Cistern Filters of all kinds. This is believed by the Board to be a very valuable acqui- ~ ; : 
sition, on account of the long time it has been established, and the great number of customers which I ; O N ; oN 4g. soe jad 
Messrs. Atkins’s books show they have, but before pledging the Company to exercise it, they have Pie 2 > : 


thought right to stipulate for the advantage of a year’s delay. ? ; 
The Directors feel that it is needless to add any expressions in the Prospectus as to the immense 


obvious public advantage that a satisfactory method of purifying and removing the hardness from Principal . FREDERIC TODD Certificated Master. 
water must ensure, both in’ connecti : . : 





on with the public supply of water as recommended by the 
Commissioners in their Report, and in boilers and for manufacturing purposes, where the incrusta- - 
tions occasioned by hard water are a well-known and continual source of complaint, difficulty, and ‘ \ H ‘ a 8. Sid 
Shape! Pes any estimate. as to fhe Profits to the ppprcholders that will be derived from the HOROUGH | Tuition, Christian Training, and ~Home_ Comfort. Ss 
supply of a cheap and satisfactory method of éffecting these objects. Bt OS See : ° = ‘taehad rani:  thecs 
At the same Ais it may be stated that the contracts already completed by the Patentees show detached Premises, with Grounds pend, pupil a separa pede th 
exceedingly remunerative results, and fully justify the Directors in assuming that, with the| SO often wanting in higher class. schoolsis thus secured, Die 


facilities afforded by adequate capital, much larger profits will be made, and that the Company will] meals taken with the Principal and his assistants, Pe os 
be enabled to declare large dividends. a3 


Copies of the Specification of the Patent, Contracts, and Memorandum and Articles of Association, Pupils must be above the age of 12 years, except i the case 

a eye eae Reports of Mr. Keates, and of Messrs. Eassie, Church, Nursey, Se We and | and must pass an easy examination. . : Sem se 
nstie, Ciyil Engineers (and letters from Gentlemen at whose houses the Apparatus and Patent is ey : Pree Bee Bes ie him ae .G: 

working), can be seen at the Offices of the Company. A list of Contracts entered into is appended Special preparation for Railing, Government, Middle Cla 

to the Prospectus. ‘aide , Terms for Boarders, inclusive of all charges, from Thi 
Prospectuses and Forms of application for Shares may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or |: . » dap 


of the Bankers, Solicitors, or Auditors. Prospectuses may be obtained from Mr, Topp, or from 
Dated—28th February, 188t. Home : oS, nfV Rae 3 Aah 
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